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An important breakthrough in life msurance planning 
—the “Electronic Analagraph”—is a new, exclusive 
Mutual Benefit Life service- The “Analagraph” is a 
scientific device that lets you chart your family protec- 
tion and retirement needs - A pioneer in its field, the 
“A nalagraph” complements the Mutual Benefit Life 
man’s experience and knowledge to furnish superior 
life insurance services Now, through the magic of elec- 
tronics, anew dimension has been added—the “Electronic 
Analagraph ”+ Write us for further information. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current devel- 
opment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers is developing 
coincides with the need for some 
way to meet the awakened interest 
in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and education in general— 
from the elementary school to the 
college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problems, are thinking more 
and more about the possibilities 
of Educational TV in their teach- 
ing programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, vari- 
ous means are available. Closed 
circuit Educational TV systems 
between schools may be required. 
Or connection between broadcast- 
ing stations in different cities. Or 
a hook-up between closed circuit 
systems and one or more broad- 
casting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 
This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver ` ~ 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the 
on-the-spot manpower to insure 
efficient, dependable service. 


For five years now, the local 
Bell Telephone Company has pro- 
vided the closed circuit ETV net- 
work which successfully serves 
thirty-six schools in Washington 
County, Maryland. 


In South Carolina 400 miles of 
telephone company facilities now 
connect almost thirty schools in 
eleven cities. In New York State, 


they serve a high school and seven 
other schools in the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they 
link four schools with the campus 
of San Jose State College. And 


in Anaheim, California, eighteen — 


schools are served by TY. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe that their TV transmission 
facilities and their many years of 
experience can assist educators 
who are exploring the potential 
value of Educational Television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those who wish to utilize 
the potential of Educational TV. 
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African Higher Education: 


A Challenge to America 


Familiar Usage in Leningrad 
AN ATLANTIC ‘ FIRST” 


Picture Post Cards from London — POEMS 
Irishness in America 

That’s Why I Still Miss Horses 

My Father Toured the South — A POEM 
The Trout — A STORY 

A Word with Sir Francis Drake — A POEM 
The Devil Child — AN ATLANTIC “‘FIRST”’ 
The Golden Age of Pulps 


Love Song — A POEM 


ATLANTIC SUPPLEMENT ON PSYCHIATRY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


ITS EFFECT ON MEDICINE, WRITING, RELIGION, ART, CHILDREN, MORALS 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 


Washington — Algeria — Argentina 


ACCENT ON LIVING 
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EDWARD WEEKS 


CHARLES ROLO 


PHOEBE ADAMS 


ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 
The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Reader’s Choice 
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IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL CLUB CHOICES—AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES—WITHIN A YEAR 
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455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 





450. FATE IS THE 
HUNTER $y ERNEST 
K. GANN. (Retail 
price $6) 





458. JAPANESE 
INN $y OLIVER STAT- 
LER. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 


ON YOUR COMING VACATION CATCH UP ON YOUR READING... 


... through a trial membership in the BOOK OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: CHECK THE BOOKS YOU HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
EAGER TO READ... BUT HAVE FAILED TO—THROUGH OVERBUSYNESS 


‘You may choose Any Three for *1 each... 





454. THE LAST OF 
THE JUST by ANDRE 
SCHWARZ-BART 
(Retail price $4.95) 





186. HAWAII dy 
JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Retail price $6.95) 





104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT /y ALLEN 
DRURY. (Retail price 
$5.75) 








457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER dy 
GAVIN MAXWELL 
Illus. (Ret. price $5) 






452. CHINA COURT 
by RUMER_GODDEN 
(Retail price $4.50) 


DECISION 
AT DELPHI 


Helen Abade 


436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI by HELEN 


MAC INNIS. 
price $4.95) 


(Retail 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 
FOR NON-FICTION 


431. 


THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH $y WILLIAM L. 


SHIRER. (Retail price$10) 





466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN 
by GEORGE F. KEN- 


465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE by JOHN 
F. KENNEDY. (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 


PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR POETRY 


433. TIMES THREE by 
PHYLLIS MC GINLEY. (Re- 
tail price $5) 


PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR FICTION 


435. TO KILL A MOCK- 
INGBIRD by HARPER LEE 


(Retail price $3.95) 
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463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS by EDWIN 
O'CONNOR. (Retail 
price $5) 








442. THE WHITE 
NILE by ALAN 
MOOREHEAD. Illus. 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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449. WHO KILLED _ 


SOCIETY? by CLEVE= 


LAND AMORY. Illus.” 


(Retail price $6.50) ~ 
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416. BORN FREE 


by JOY ADAMSON — 


Illustrated. ( 
price $4.95) 


NAN. (Retail price 
$5.75) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


Ss purpose of this suggested trial 
membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 
which members regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—either without 
charge or at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “‘advance” Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of 
the three books you engage to buy later 
from the Club. 


* The three books you choose 
from those pictured on this page will be 
sent to you immediately, and you will 
be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a small charge for postage and 
handling). 


>Æ If you continue after this trial 
membership, with every second Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice you buy you 
will receive, without charge, a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging more than 
$7 in retail value. Since the inaugu- 
ration of this profit-sharing plan, 
$255,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received 
by members as Book-Dividends. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send the three books whose numbers I have indi- 
cated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage and han- 
dling). I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections—-or alternates—during the first year I am a mem- 
ber. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in 
this introductory offer). The price will neyer be more than 
the publisher’s price, and frequently less. After my third 
purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* 
with every second Selection—or alternate—I buy. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered 
to members at a special combined price—is counted as a 
single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in fulfill- 
ing the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE 
BOOKS YOU WANT 
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(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
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Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually priced 

slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty free, and may be paid 
for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 





*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A, THE center of the Communist heartland sit 
Nikita Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, men who 
agree on the necessity of destroying the United 
States and what it stands for and only disagree 
on what is the better method. ‘The President 
tends to accept the view of his experts — though, 
since Cuba, he is less inclined automatically to 
believe any “‘expert’’ — that Khrushchev’s policy 
is the dominant one and that central to it is a 
determination to avoid a direct nuclear conflict 
with the United States. To prevent any tempta- 
tion to the Communists on that score, Kennedy 
has begun to improve the ability of the American 
nuclear striking force to survive a Soviet attack 
and still have power enough to render a retalia- 
tory blow which Khrushchev would consider an 
unacceptable risk. 


This was the belief before Cuba and Laos, but 
those crises have sharpened Kennedy’s view of the 
other areas of conflict and potential conflict, and 
the necessity to revamp the organization in Wash- 
ington to meet them. The Cuban fiasco, particu- 
larly, was a test by fire for a number of close 
Kennedy advisers. Alibis were put forth to explain 
the intelligence failure of the C.I.A. and the mili- 
tary foolishness approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but fortunately they had no ascertainable 
effect on the President. To say that the Joint 
Chiefs were shoved aside by the C.I.A. in the 
military planning is nonsense. At a White House 
briefing, the walls were covered with military 
maps showing the beaches and landing areas, 
and two of the Joint Chiefs put their approval of 
the plan in writing. 


The C.I.A. failure is something far larger than 
bad military planning. This agency has scored a 
good many successes, some of them known in 
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Washington but unpublicized. The U-2 had been 
fabulously successful until the failure to see the 
political implications of the final fatal flight so 
close to last summer’s scheduled Summit Confer- 
ence. It is the same faulty political analysis which 
was so critical in the Cuban fiasco. 


At the end of World War II, the United States 
went into the espionage business on a large scale 
very reluctantly. Initially, it was a relatively 
secret operation, but in recent years Allen Dulles 
and some of his deputies got into the speech- 
making habit and C.I.A. lost much of its anonym- 
ity. Also, the C.I.A. bureaucracy grew so big 
that it became an empire unto itself, gradually 
making policy decisions with little or no direction 
from the President or coordination with the State 
Department. 


It is probable that C.I.A.’s intelligence-gather- 
ing function will be separated from its operations 
function. But the United States cannot halt 
covert operations. In a world of Communist 
espionage and sabotage, the democracies have no 
choice but to indulge in similar tactics. 


How much secrecy? 


The Cuban affair, on top of the U-2, has let 
the American public know, as it never knew be- 
fore, how deeply its government is involved in 
these shadowy affairs. Although there is a wide 
moral revulsion against such goings on, it certainly 
would be perilous to halt them. But how can they 
be carried on in secret? After Cuba, the President 
said in a New York speech that, while there was 
need for ‘‘far greater public information,” there 
also was need for “far greater official secrecy.” 
This raised a howl from the press, but the problem 
needs to be thought through. 
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Seated, 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 


Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


12 tamous authors start a 
new kind of writing school 


If you can show you have writing talent worth developing, 


they are interested in helping you achieve professional success... 
right in your own home, and in your spare time 


[i you want to write professionally, here’s 
an opportunity never before available: 

These leading authors and teachers in 
every branch of writing have joined to- 
gether to create a school of professional 
writing to help you develop your skill, 
talent and craftsmanship; and to pass on 
to you their secrets of achieving commer- 
cial success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by 
Rod Serling, TV’s top dramatist; Brugge 
Catton. Pulitzer Prize winning author; 
Faith Baldwin, author of 80 best-selling 
books and hundreds of short stories; Max 
Shulman, famous creator of TV shows, 
novels and stories; Bennett Cerf, publisher, 
editor and columnist; Red Smith, nation- 
ally-known newspaper columnist; Rudolf 
Flesch, well-known author and authority 
on business writing; Mignon G. Eberhart, 
world famous writer of mystery novels and 
serials; Bergen Evans, university professor 
and co-author of A Dictionary of Con- 
temporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
“America’s No. 1 craftsman in the field 
of non-fiction” by Time magazine; John 
Caples, one of the nation’s great advertis- 
ing copywriters, and author of Making Ads 
Pay; and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher 
of advertising and author of The New 
Anatomy of Advertising. 

These famous authors have applied to 
the teaching of writing—for the first time— 
a principle which has proved itself time 


\ 


and again: “If you want success for your- 
self, learn from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — 
Fiction .. . Non-fiction . . . Advertising... 
and Business writing. (The first three con- 
tain sections on writing for television. ) 
They have developed a series of home 
study textbooks, lessons and writing as- 
signments that present — in a clear and 
stimulating way — what they have learned 
in their long, hard climb to the top. 

The teaching program created by these 
outstanding authors starts you with the 
principles and techniques that underlie all 
good writing. Then you move on to the 
specialized course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school 
is carefully read, edited and corrected by 
your instructor who is, himself, a profes- 
sional writer. He then writes a lengthy 
personal letter of further analysis and en- 
couragement. While he is appraising your 
work you and your assignment are his only 
concern. You are literally a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the 
field of art by the Famous Artists Schools, 
parent organization of the new writing 
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school. During the past twelve years, these 
schools have trained thousands for suc- 
cessful professional art careers. And their 
teaching methods have won the respect and 
endorsement of educators throughout the ` 
world. 

As a student of the Famous Writers 
School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of ~ 
relationship you will have later on with - 
editors and publishers. As Robert Ather- 
ton, editor of Cosmopolitan magazine, ~ 
says: “The concept of teaching writing by — 
correspondence is sound, just as editing a . 
magazine by mail is sound. I have never © 
seen most of the great writers who have 
been contributors to Cosmopolitan for 
years.” 

Why not find out if you have the apti- 
tude to benefit from this professional 
teaching program? 


Send for 
Famous Writers Talent Test 


To help find people with an aptitude for 
writing that is worth developing, the twelve 
famous writers have created a revealing 
test to show you whether you should think 
seriously about professional training. If 
you do have this aptitude, we will tell you 
so. If you don’t, we will frankly tell yow 
that, too. After your test has been graded — 
— without charge by a professional writer 
on our staff — it will be returned to you. 


EEEE a 


Famous Writers School 
Dept. 6075, Westport, Connecticut 


I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 
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Report on Washington 





_ Certain military information, ranging from 
troop movements to details of weapons, should be 
secret, and the responsibility for keeping it secret 
lies with the Pentagon first of all. There are laws, 
and prison sentences to back them up. Irrespon- 


_ sible publications can be prosecuted, as well as 


officials who hand out the secrets, often as an 
offshoot of interservice rivalries. But this is not 
at all the same thing as secrecy on the nature of 


-~ weapons. The theory of mutual deterrence be- 


tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
requires that each side have a good idea of the 
abilities of the other in terms of raw power. As 
one official has said, if the United States had 
bragged about its radar at Pearl Harbor instead 
of hiding it, even from many of our own military, 
the Japanese might never have dared to strike. 


This part of the problem is relatively simple. 
Far more difficult is the secrecy around operations 
such as those in Cuba. A lot of nonsense has been 
put forward about the press’s printing too much 
in advance of the invasion. It is well known that 
Miami was full of Fidel Castro’s agents and that 
he knew far more than was printed in the Ameri- 
can press. If more had been published, in fact, 
it might have made the Kennedy Administration 
reconsider its decision in light of the big advance 
invasion build-up. 


American guerrilla activities 


One high-ranking official was asked at a back- 
ground session in Washington recently whether 
the United States, now that it is getting into guer- 
rilla warfare, should infiltrate Communist North 
Vietnam from free South Vietnam, just as the 
Communists do the other way around. He said 
yes. But this is a kind of warfare Americans 
of this century have not known. There are no 
rules of war for such activities, no Geneva Con- 
vention to cover and protect prisoners of war. 


The President has ordered a 150 per cent in- 
crease in U.S. guerrilla forces, but the Adminis- 
tration will not make public the exact figures in- 
volved. However, despite the flat yes noted 
above, the Administration has not yet decided 


how to use these men. Its first move has been to. 


increase guerrilla training for such troops as 
those in South Vietnam, so that they can infiltrate 
the Communist north. 


_ A major part of retired general Maxwell Tay- 
lor’s assignment from the President involves this 
paramilitary problem. ‘There is no doubt that 
men can be trained for such work and that they 
can do it if ordered to. But there are other prob- 
lems. One is that the way the Cold War is 
fought today it is ethical for the Communists to 
use any sort of dirty trick, but unethical for Ameri- 
cans to do so. Unhappily, much of the free 
world never seems to raise an eyebrow at Com- 
munist skulduggery, it is so common; but there 
are anguished outcries at such American activities. 


It is questionable to what extent a nation such 
as the United States can engage in these tactics, 
together with the official lies which are inevitably 
involved, without affecting its own democracy. 
Part of this problem relates to the American press’s 
function in carrying out the people’s right to know 
what their government is doing. 


The will to be free 


But there are other aspects, too. Kennedy has 
been stressing more and more, since the failure of 
the Laotians to make effective use of the military 
aid given them, the matter of will. He said not 
long ago that in effect the United States today is 
performing the function which the British navy 
performed for a century or so — providing a safe 
cover for normal life in many other lands. In 
addition, the United States is giving economic aid, 
and, if Kennedy has his way, will increase this 
aid and offer it on a long-term self-help basis. 
And the United States offers military equipment 
and training for local forces. 


“There is a limit, however,’ the President 
added, “beyond which our efforts cannot go.” 
For, ‘in the final analysis? the leaders of the 
smaller, and often newly independent, nations 
“have to organize the political life of their country 
in such a way that they maintain the support of 
their people.” It is this thought which lay behind 
Kennedy’s proposals to relate the extent of Ameri- 
can aid to the willingness of other governments 
to engage in such vital necessities as land and tax 
reform. 


One of the major tragedies of Kennedy’s foolish 
approval of the Cuban invasion attempt was the 
setback it gave his altanza para progreso in the rest 
of Latin America. Nor was it a very happy fact 
that it was the Cuban fiasco which finally drove 
Congress to appropriate the full $500 million to 
get the program started. But, at any rate, the 
money is now available. 


It will take extraordinarily clever use of the 
money to help break down the land and tax privi- 
leges which so abound in Latin America. The 
problem differs from nation to nation, of course, 





The magnet that may light a town 


It once was just a laboratory trick. Shooting fiery fuel 
through a magnet to create an electric current. 

But research by investor-owned electric light and power 
companies is helping to develop it into a promising new way 
to produce electric power efficiently and in great quantity. 

: è w AA E a RS cet ae 
Its jaw-breaker name is mag-ne-to-hy-dro-dy-nam-ics! 
This is one of several revolutionary new methods these 


companies are exploring to generate more electricity and 
make it more useful to more people. 


The investor-owned electric companies—there are more 
than 300 of them—are building and planning ahead to supply 
the additional electricity Americans will want in the future. 


A More Powerful America Tomorrow 


A unique picture of America in the 1970's and 1980's 
comes from long-range, projected electric power needs—and 


the plans of the investor-owned electric companies to meet 
them. The coupon below will bring you a free copy of a 
new booklet that outlines the nation’s power future. 


# 


POWER COMPANIES 
Room 1138-P 
1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me, without charge, 
the material checked below: 
O “Power for Your Future” 


[] Names of companies that sponsor 
this message 





Name 





( Please print) 


Address 


Zone State 
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Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies Jeep pt muuca tone 
—_—_ 


H 
EXAM! 


_ “Few things,” said Mark Twain, 
> -with deadly accuracy, “are harder 
-to put up with than the annoyance 
5 of a good example.” In childhood, 
one’s parents always seem to be 
‘i _ pointing to someone else’s be- 
havior as superior. And later, other 
_ people always seem to have cleaner 
_cars, shinier shoes, better gardens. 
-From the cradle to the grave, the 
presence of the good example 
- seems inescapable. 


And now here we are to call 
your attention to another! If you 
_ are not already an owner of com- 
mon stocks, there are upwards of 
_ 15,000,000 Americans setting you 
a good example . . . 15,000,000 
- owners of shares in American busi- 
~ mess... 15,000,000 risk-takers who 
hope to be profit-makers. 


Of course, you’re at liberty to 
- ignore these good examples if you 
like. But if you do, you'll always 
_ have the sneaking suspicion that 
„maybe they have the right idea — 
_ that people who begin now to par- 
ticipate in the growth of our econ- 
-omy will probably enjoy more of 
the fruits of their investing than 
the late starters or non-starters. 


- Probably the best way to tri- 
umph over a good example is to 
follow it. In other words, if you 
can’t lick ’em, jine ’em. We're 
ready to help whenever you're 
_ ready to start. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


LONDONG ésiccccse 110 Fenchurch Street 
PARIS <u cod beemees oman 7 Rue de la Paix 
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Report on Washington — 


but there are leaders, especially 
President Quadros in Brazil, and 
some others who are ready to go 
along with Kennedy’s prescription 
of using the money to ‘‘combat illit- 
eracy, improve the productivity and 
use of their land, wipe out disease, 
attack archaic tax and land-tenure 
structures, provide educational op- 
portunities, and offer a broad range 
of projects designed to make the 
benefits of increasing abundance 
available to all.” 


The important thing is to get 
started, to create a sense of forward 
motion, so that millions of Latins 
will cease to feel that the only way 
out is the violent anti-Americanism 
of Fidelismo. ‘The United States will 
have to grin and bear the taunts that 
the money is really a ‘“‘gift from 
Fidel.” 


Nothing could better demonstrate 
the movement of history than the 
first months of the new Administra- 
tion in Washington. Events refuse 
to be tidy; crises refuse to wait for 
opportune moments or for com- 
pleted plans to meet them. The 
Administration has had a baptism of 
considerable fire, to be sure, and the 
news may get still worse before it 
gets better. Yet, it can be said that 
the President has picked his Admin- 
istration up off the floor and caught 
a second breath. < 


Domestic politics 


Onrushing foreign events have 
tended to drive from the front pages 
practically all thoughts of domestic 
politics. But the politicians know the 
calendar moves on and that elections 
soon will be coming up. This year 
there will be only two gubernatorial 
elections — in New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia — and both are important in 
assessing the temper of the nation. 


In New Jersey, where a conserva- 
tive Republican machine long has 
been entrenched, there is a major 
opportunity for the modern Repub- 
licans, almost entirely the work of an 
unassuming, 57-year-old, often un- 
orthodox politician, Senator Clifford 
P. Case. Last fall, for example, 
when Senator Kennedy, then his 
party’s presidential nominee, failed 
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vote, that of Senator Case. 


Both times that Case has run for 
the Senate, he first had to beat right- 
wing GOP opponents, well financed 
and vitriolic. This year, in the pri- 
mary, he staked his career on back- 
ing former Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation. If Mitchell wins in Novem- 
ber, Case will be in the unique posi- 
tion of being the kingmaker from 
his Senate seat. And New Jersey 
will join neighboring New York, 
with Governor Rockefeller, in the 
liberal leadership of the GOP. 


In Virginia, the Democratic pri- 
mary on July 11 will be controlling, 
though the Republicans, who have 
carried the state in the last three 
presidential elections, will have a 
candidate on the ballot in the No- 
vember general election. The issue 
in Virginia is the machine so long 
led by Senator Harry Flood Byrd. 
The present governor, J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, who destroyed Byrd’s ‘‘mas- 
sive resistance’ to desegregation 
doctrine, is ineligible to run again. 
His lieutenant governor, A. E. S. 
Stephens, is the Almond candidate, 
while the state’s attorney general, 
Albertis Harrison, resigned to be- 
come the Byrd stand-in. 


Negroes in Virginia public schools 
so far number only about 200, in sev- 
eral counties, but there are enough 
to win wide acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the public schools must be 
preserved, even with token integra- 
tion. One county, Prince William, 
has closed its schools entirely, with 
white children going to private 
schools, while some 1700 Negroes 
have little or no education. Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy has moved 
into the Prince William case to try 
to bring about reopening of the 
public schools, even if only Negroes 
attend. It is this move that Byrd 
and his man, Harrison, have now 
seized upon as a Campaign issue 
against the Almond-Stephens team. 
Virginia has one of the nation’s 
most restricted franchises, the result 
of the state poll tax and other means 
of discouraging voters. But, none- 
theless, the outcome of the fight in 
July will be important in terms of 
whether there is continual but grad- 
ual progress in civil rights, or an 
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effort to revert to some new form of 
‘massive resistance.” 
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The Atlantic Report 


“dive uprising in Algeria on April 22 was a strange 
mixture of the predictable and the unexpected. 
Ever since De Gaulle’s speech of September 16, 
1959, in which he linked Algeria’s future to a self- 
determination vote, Algiers has never ceased to 
seethe with plots of one kind or another. An army 
revolt had been feared in late November and early 
December of last year as a desperate last-minute 
endeavor to stave off the January 8 referendum, 
but it failed to materialize; and after the sweeping 
mandate given to the French President to nego- 
tiate with the F.L.N. rebels in Tunis, it was felt 
that the time for a revolt had passed. 


According to one plan, it appears, the revolt had 
been scheduled to take place over the weekend of 
April 15-16, on the heels of De Gaulle’s press con- 
ference of April 11, but the plotters had not had 
sufficient time to rally the support they needed. 
The limit date set was April 25, and nothing could 
better illustrate the quixotic romanticism of the 
entire enterprise than this. 


Why April 25? Simply because this was the day 
on which the French cruiser Colbert was due to 
dock at Toulon with the coffin of Marshal Lyau- 
tey. The great French proconsul of Morocco, who 
died in Nancy, had requested in his will that he be 
buried in African soil. The transfer of his ashes 
back to France was — at any rate, to the nostalgics 
of the once glorious French Empire — an intolera- 
ble breach of his final testament, and certain of the 
plotters hoped, after staging a coup in Algiers, to 
be able to redirect the Colbert to the Algerian port 
of Oran, to demonstrate to the world that France’s 
colonizing mission in North Africa had not yet 
ended. 


There is a sad irony in the fact that it was De 
Gaulle who was partly responsible for this tragic 
rebellion against his rule. Instead of following up 
his referendum victory of January 8 by energeti- 
cally pressing the negotiations with the Algerian 
rebel leadership in ‘Tunis, he allowed three weeks 
to pass before issuing a casual invitation to Presi- 
dent Bourguiba. Another three weeks were al- 
lowed to pass before the Tunisian President 
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actually visited Paris, so that it was not until 
March that the French and Algerian negotiators © 
could really come to grips with the many points at 
issue before the formal negotiations were to open — 


at Evian on April 7. The civilian activists in 
Algiers and army hotheads on both sides of the 


Mediterranean were thus given three months to 
work up a highly emotional climate of uncertainty — 
and apprehension, which was sustained by a 
campaign of bomb explosions, one of which killed 
the mayor of Evian. 


De Gaulle’s bitter truths 


In his press conference of April 11, De Gaulle 
went further than he had ever gone before in 
defining his future policy for Algeria. In fact, 


he went too far and let his inhuman haughtiness - 


get the better of him in public. Algeria, he inti- 
mated loftily, was a burden to France. It cost far 
more than it brought in return, and the sooner. 
France was rid of this troublesome handicap, the 
better. 
eventual partition of the two hostile populations 
of Algeria, he failed to offer any compassion for the 
hapless peoples involved. 


Overnight, De Gaulle was subjected to violent 
attacks from the French right and the French left. 
In a blistering editorial which precipitated Fran- 
çois Mauriac’s resignation from the left-wing 
weekly L’ Express, its editor, Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, stigmatized De Gaulle’s language as 
that of a rug merchant who had committed his 
country to a wretched, haggling course charac- 
terized by ‘‘narcissism, isolation, and embitter- 
ment.” Paul Deheme, the right-wing author of the 
best-informed newsletter in France, described De 
Gaulle’s attitude as that of a jilted lover who, if he 
could not bring the Algerian Muslims to love 
France, was ready to throw them to the dogs — 
and whether those dogs were Russian or American 
was to De Gaulle a matter of indifference. 


Most impassioned of all was Jules Roy, the 
former air force colonel and author of the best- 
selling War in Algeria, whose sentiments often 
accurately reflect those of his fellow Algerians. 
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Report on Algeria 


“For me General de Gaulle died on 
April 10,” he concluded an embit- 
tered editorial. ‘It was a notary who 
spoke up the next day in his place to 
read a somber testament.” 


The rebel officers 


The men who actually prepared 
the coup were for the most part 
colonels and majors who had already 
taken a prominent part in the suc- 
cessful coup of May, 1958. Some of 
them had been transferred back to 
France and been refused further 
access to Algerian territory for hav- 
ing too openly supported Pierre 
Lagaillarde and the other demon- 
strators in Algiers in January of last 
year. They were almost to a man 
veterans of the Indochinese war, 
profoundly impressed by the brain- 
washing and revolutionary warfare 
techniques used by the Vietminh 
and the Red Chinese. 


These officers, and the hundreds 
of others who shared their views or 
friendship, had long hoped they 
could move General de Gaulle to 
come out openly for that new, fra- 
ternal, and, above all, French Alge- 
ria which they had never ceased 
to advocate. It was this hope, alter- 
nately dampened and rekindled by 
the General’s successive declarations, 
which had hitherto prevented them 
from attempting anything as serious 
as a full-scale revolt against his rule; 
a hope which came all the more 
naturally to men who, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, distin- 
guished themselves as Resistance 
heroes during World War II. 


The conditions for suecess 


Two conditions, at least, were 
essential for the success of an insur- 
rection against De Gaulle. The first 
was the acquisition of a front-rank 
military personality capable of rally- 
ing the army in Algeria behind him. 
The second was the staging of a coup 
in Paris simultaneously with the one 
planned in Algiers. The plot turned 
sour because neither of these two 
conditions could be fulfilled. 


The plotters were thus reduced to 
trying to set up a directorate of three 
or four generals in the hope that 


| their combined prestige would equal 


the glory of one genuine hero. Even 
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general they wanted to round out 


the triumvirate, the former supreme 
commander in Algeria, General 
Maurice Challe, was lukewarm to 
the scheme up to the very last 
moment, and but for De Gaulle’s 
catastrophic press conference of April 
11, he might well have demurred 
altogether. 


To make matters worse, certain 
of the plotters insisted that an army 
uprising in Algeria had to be accom- 
panied by a joint civilian uprising 
and that the only man who could 
enlist civilian support in Algiers was 
another former commander in chief 
in Algeria, General Raoul Salan. 
This was fatal miscalculation, for 
Salan, who is a devious political 
operator, never enjoyed one tenth as 
much prestige with the Europeans of 
Algiers as his onetime subordinate, 
General Jacques Massu. 


Challe’s involvement in the plot 
was, indeed, the strangest aspect of a 
strange affair, and his divided loyal- 
ties and aspirations faithfully attest 
the dramatic crisis of conscience to 
which the French officer corps is 
now subjected. Challe is a Resist- 
ance hero who set up an intelligence 
network in Southern France which 
gave the Allies the Luftwaffe’s entire 
order of battle on the eve of the Nor- 
mandy invasion. He emerged from 
the war a Gaullist, and it was he who 
greatly facilitated the May, 1958, 
coup and helped De Gaulle return 
to power by ordering twenty-five air 
force transport planes to Algiers to 
fly over the paratroopers, in case 
extreme measures were needed. De 
Gaulle rewarded this fidelity to his 
cause by appointing Challe to suc- 
ceed Salan as commander in chief in 
Algeria in October of 1958. 


As an air force officer, Challe had 
had little contact with the officers 
and soldiers of the French army in 
Algeria, but his passionate belief in 
the cause of a French Algeria soon 
won him widespread loyalty and 
respect. He insisted, over the oppo- 
sition of less intelligent officers, like 
Massu, upon forming a strategic and 
mobile reserve force of crack Foreign 
Legion, paratroop, and other regi- 
ments to clean up rebel-infested 
areas. The success of these cleanup 
operations was such that the average 
rate of killings in Algeria, both mili- 
tary and civilian, declined from forty 
a day in 1958 to eight a day in 1960. 


Challe was persuaded that he had 
found the military key to success in 
Algeria. It would be merely a mat- 
ter of time before all the rebel bands 
were wiped out, Algeria completely 
pacified, and the rebel F.L.N., 
with 15,000 men, simply isolated in 
Tunisia on the other side of an im- 
passable electrified barbed-wire line. 


Challe’s break with De Gaulle 
Such, however, was not De Gaulle’s 
conviction, and in January of 1960 
he did not hesitate to tell Marc 
Lauriol, one of Algiers’ French depu- 
ties to the Assembly: “The Muslims 
will never be French, they detest the 
French of Algeria, they expect me 
to bring them back Ferhat Abbas.” 
For Challe, and most of the French 
career officers in Algeria, this meant 
just one thing — that De Gaulle had 
suecumbed the woolly-headed 
illusions of the defeatists and left- 
wing crypto-Communists in Paris 
who had been led by Russian and 
American propaganda vastly to over- 
estimate the F.L.N.’s strength. 


to 


The decisive break between Challe 
and De Gaulle seems to have come 
around March of last year. At that 
time, two F.L.N. colonels, Si Salah 
and Mohand el Hadj, commanding 
the villayas (operational regions) of 
Kabylia and Central Algeria, made 
secret overtures to the French, saying 
that they would be willing to accept 
De Gaulle’s offer of a “peace of the 
brave” and to quit fighting if they 
received the proper guarantees from 
the government in Paris. 


A certain Colonel Georges Jac- 
quin, then heading a camouflaged 
psychological warfare bureau in Al- 
giers, was dispatched to Paris with 
the two F.L.N. dissidents on a pri- 
vate mission to see De Gaulle. De 
Gaulle, however, refused to be 
impressed by this piece of good news 
and intimated that he was not going 
to be deterred from making future 
overtures to the F.L.N. leaders in 
Tunis, who alone could bring lasting 
peace to Algeria. Shortly thereafter, 
the rebel leaders in ‘Tunis got wind 
of the affair and ordered the liquida- 
tion of the defecting bands and their 
leaders in savage reprisal. 


To the French Army High Com- 
mand in Algiers, this smelled like 
treason. Some traitor in De Gaulle’s 
entourage had leaked the informa- 
tion to Tunis, once again sabotaging 
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This is the ideal time to consider how our personal pension plan 
can improve your financial prospects 


The picture is from the year of your 
birth, but our story is in terms of your 
future. If you buy $20,000 of New 
England Life insurance now, at 41, you 
could have $15,380 cash on hand when 
you reach 65 — more than you paid out 
for protection along the way. (We’ve 
made two assumptions: that you leave 
your dividends to accumulate; that our 
1961 dividend scale remains unchanged. 
Normally, dividends by their nature 
change from year to year.) 

But more than this, your New England 
Life policy can be made the basis for 
your own individual pension plan when 
you’re ready to retire. 

There are two ways to set up the plan. 
The first way is to provide for retirement 
income through New England Life in- 
surance alone. The second is through life 
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insurance combined with other invest- 
ments. At 65, funds from those invest- 
ments are channeled into your policy to 
take advantage of the favorable income 
rate you established when you bought 
the policy. 


For this or other years of birth, we’ll 
mail you more details on how life 
insurance can parallel an investment 
program to your advantage. Write to 
Dept. A-4, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: 
Founder of Mutual Life Insurance in America in 1835, 
All forms of individual and group life insurance, 
annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 
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Report on Algeria 


the French army’s earnest efforts to 
pacify Algeria. Challe, persuaded 
that De Gaulle would never listen to 
reason or to the on-the-spot evidence, 
resigned his command and returned 
to France to assume the post of com- 
mander of NATO’s Central Euro- 
pean forces. Six months later, after 
De Gaulle’s November 4 speech, in 
which he spoke for the first time of an 
Algerian republic, to be linked to 
France only in the fields of educa- 
tion, technics, finance, and defense, 
he resigned this post, too, and re- 
tired from the French air force. Gen- 
eral Challe thus passed up the oppor- 
tunity of becoming, in due course, 
chief of staff of the French armed 
forces, the highest military post in 
France. 


If Challe, who has never been a 
hothead, was finally talked into 
crossing the Mediterranean and di- 
recting the Algiers coup, it was not 
out of any personal ambition; it was 
solely out of the deep conviction that 
his feelings were shared by the over- 
whelming majority of the French 
army in Algeria. 


The army which he found in 
Algeria, however, was no longer the 
army he had left one year before. In 
the interim, a large number of top- 
ranking officers had been transferred 
in what is commonly known in the 
French army as “‘the waltz of the 
generals.” The officers chosen to re- 
place them had been selected more 
for their personal loyalty to De 
Gaulle than for their military bril- 
liance, and this partly explains why 
the plotters of the April 22 revolt 
were reduced for the most part to 
relying on colonels and subordinates 
rather than on the commanding 
generals. They also seriously under- 
estimated the resistance which they 
would encounter among the con- 
scripts of the army. 


The aftermath 

The bitter aftermath of this tragic 
insurrection will long be felt. To 
crush it, De Gaulle was forced to 
issue an open call to insubordination, 
and this has had a shattering effect 
on the army’s discipline and morale. 


In Algeria, officers of certain units 
were trussed up, and in some cases 
even stripped by their rebellious 
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men. Officers belonging to the same 
staff or unit suddenly found them- 
selves in opposite camps. Many 
who took no open stand but whose 
loyalties were suspect found them- 
selves suddenly being secretly de- 
nounced by subordinates or by ci- 
vilian administrators only too glad 
to settle old scores. 


In certain units, revolutionary 
committees of noncoms and men sud- 
denly appeared to “purge the army 
of traitors”? and Communist sym- 
pathizers who had unexpectedly 
found a fertile climate to work in. 
Even the outward aspect of many 
army units rapidly deteriorated with 
the collapse of discipline, and ten 
days after the abortive coup, night 
patrols could be seen in the streets of 
Algiers lolling around and upsetting 
trash cans on the sidewalks simply 
to get even with a European popula- 
tion which had without warning 
turned against them. 


For De Gaulle the collapse of the 
insurrection was a bitter victory. Of 
the 200 to 300 officers openly impli- 
cated in the revolt in Algeria, a high 
proportion were once ardent Gaul- 
lists, and many of them, Resistance 
heroes. Among them were Major 
Benoit de Saint-Marc, who spent 
part of World War II in Buchenwald 
and who led the First Foreign Legion 
Parachute Regiment, which seized 
Algiers; and Colonel Jean Brechignac, 
a swashbuckling Gascon like D’Ar- 
tagnan, who fought with Mikhailo- 
vitch in Yugoslavia, then trekked all 
the way across Italy, France, and 
Spain to join De Gaulle’s forces in 
North Africa. Such men, though 
obviously misled, were among the 
finest officers in the French army, 
and it will not be easy to replace 
them. 


As a fighting force, the French 
army in Algeria has been seriously 
weakened. For the first time Mus- 
lims have seen French army units 
oppose an insurrection for which the 
Europeans were all too openly cheer- 
ing, and they have not concealed 
their pleasure. Not long after the 
uprising, French policemen and con- 
scripts in the populous quarter of 
Algiers’ Babel-Oued were being in- 
vited into cafés and houses to share 
dishes of couscous with radiant Mus- 
lims — something which has not 
been seen in this tense and volatile 
city for years. 
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Ee summer, in the once proud city of Buenos 
Aires, the lights constantly flickered and died; 
some sectors were without current for days on end 
while worn-out generators were being patched up. 
The rain fell and the sun shone on turbines and 
generators ordered from England five years ago, 
while the government still discussed ways and 
means of building a plant to house them. 


The suburban train service is so poor that one 
day irate passengers set fire to the cars. In the 
city, the most decrepit taxis in the Western world 
shudder and shake over streets pock-marked with 
holes deep enough to burst a tire or break a spring. 
And, as a monumental symbol of general stagna- 
tion, there stands on the corner of the ‘“‘widest 
avenue in the world” the skeleton of a municipal 
office building begun more than ten years ago and 
not yet finished. One should add, of course, that a 
superb steak can still be bought for less than a dol- 
lar, since this compensates for much in the eyes of 
the Argentines. 


The general process of decline and decay, 
although it has now reached a paroxysm, is not 
recent. The United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America points out that, while 
Argentina had an annual per capita growth rate of 
about 1.2 per cent during the first thirty years of 
this century, it has since then achieved an average 
of only .6 per cent. This means that the average 
per capita income has increased barely more than 
50 per cent since 1900, whereas Mexico, in the 
decade from 1940 to 1949 alone, increased its 
average per capita income 42 per cent, and Brazil, 
in the five years after 1955, by 21 per cent. 


No other major country in the Western world 
has grown so slowly. Furthermore, Argentina 
suffers from remarkably few of the usual handicaps 
to development. Its population is almost entirely 
European in origin; the illiteracy rate is one of the 
lowest in the hemisphere. Argentina has engaged 
in no wars since a campaign against the Indians in 
1879; in fact, as a major supplier of grain, meat, 
hides, and wool, it has profited handsomely from 
the wars of other people. The terrain of the 
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country, one of the greatest plains in the world, 
offers no particular obstacles to transportation. 
The richness and accessibility of the fields mean 
cheap and abundant food for everyone. 


Frondizi’s conservative program 


In a country with so stagnant an economy, the 


impetus gradually shifted from an effort to pro- 
duce more to a pitched battle among the various 
sectors of the population to grab each for itself a 


larger piece of the dwindling pie. The result was — 


the familiar wage-price spiral, inflation, social dis- 


order, and approaching bankruptcy. In these cir- _ 


cumstances, President Arturo Frondizi, nine 


months after taking office in May, 1958, pro- 
pounded a new policy, totally different from his 


previously professed philosophy, which he calls the 
“program for stabilization and development.” 


In its financial aspects, this program is a simple 
technical application of orthodox economics as set 
forth by the International Monetary Fund: abolish 
government subsidies and preferential rates of 
exchange; tighten credit; let prices find a realistic 
level, but discourage wage increases, except as 
justified by increased productivity; encourage 
exports; limit imports; balance the budget. 


These measures suffered from the start because 
there was no influential body of political opinion 
which supported them. As in many other countries 
facing the pinch of hardship, in Argentina people 
of all shades of opinion had come to believe that 
government controls were the only way to ensure 
their profits, their wages, and low prices for the 
necessities of life. The new policy was adopted 
reluctantly as the only alternative to bankruptcy. 


New money 


In spite of their unpopularity, resulting in only 
a partial application, these measures have today 
resulted in a certain degree of financial stability. 
The peso, after a devaluation of some 50 per cent 
and some wild fluctuations thereafter, has held to 
within a point or two of its quotation in August, 
1959. The cost of living, which since 1955 had 
more than quintupled, was held to a modest 
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Be tidas: One cannot fail to be aware of 
~~ Seferis’s wonderful spareness of image 
fe and a dead rightness of intellectual focus 
ai that reminds one of the great passages of 
a the Four Quartets.” 

ie — The Times (London) 
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E: S. quietly 


| and discover out-of-the-way 
| -delights in Europe’s favorite 
~ cities and hidden retreats 










F through the sensuous prose of 


- WILLIAM SANSOM. 
f His incomparable gift 







for evoking a sense of place 
; and re-creating the pleasure 







of a landscape and its people, 
its food and wine, its history, 
_is fully realized in his 
| collection of travel essays 
fst UE:. SKIES, 
BROWN STUDIES. 
There is added beauty in the 
handsome photographs 
by eminent artists 
that illustrate 
each chapter. 
$6.50 at all bookstores u 













An Atlantic Monthly 
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Report on Argentina 


12 per cent rise in 1960. This relative 
stability, coupled with a more favor- 
able investment climate, has encour- 
aged foreign capital to come in — an 
estimated $300 million since the start 
of the program. Some Argentine 
capital is also being repatriated, 
partly because tight credit has obliged 
businessmen to mobilize their re- 
serves. High rates of interest have 
also attracted a certain amount of 
“hot money” in short-term loans. 
Furthermore, the Argentine govern- 
ment and local firms are finding it 
easier to obtain credit abroad for the 
purchase of machinery and raw 
materials. 


The result of all this new money is 
a dramatically favorable balance of 
payments, with a surplus of some 
$289 million. The balance of trade, 
however, is in deficit to the amount 
of $111 million, or about 10 per cent 
of the import account. Exports have 
shown practically no improvement 
since 1959. 


The neglect of agriculture 


This trade deficit, which has be- 
come chronic in Argentina, is, from 
the long-term point of view, one of 
the most disturbing factors in the 
financial picture. Argentina’s ex- 
ports are almost entirely agricul- 
tural. The terms of trade for these 
products have not been unfavorable 
recently, and, unlike Brazil’s coffee, 
there is a ready market for them. 
The problem, essentially, is to in- 
crease volume. 


However, Argentina, which in the 
early part of the century was one 
of the richest producers in the world, 
is now one of the most inefficient. 
The productivity of cattle, for in- 
stance, measured by the yield of 
pounds of beef per head of cattle in 
the herd, has been steady in Argen- 
tina since 1930 at 100 pounds per 
head. In the United States it has 
risen to 150 pounds. If Argentina 
had made only half the progress the 
United States did, its exportable 
surplus of beef would be doubled, 


adding some $275 million to its ` 


export account annually. The same 
is true of grains. 


Various reasons are given for the 
present low productivity of the once 
prodigious Argentine soil. It is cer- 
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tain that the tax structure is un- 
favorable to the Argentine producer, 
obliging him to pay both an export 
tax on his produce and an import 
tax on his equipment. It costs two 
and a half times as much wheat to 
buy a tractor in Argentina as in the 
United States, for instance. The 
producer is further hampered by the 
deterioration in transport facilities, 
labor laws and union rules ill- 
adapted to farm conditions, and a 
certain incoherence in the fixing of 
support prices, which has had the 
effect of destroying the orderly rota- 
tion of crops. 


The results of all this are beginning 
to be frightening. Less acreage was 
sown to wheat last year than at any 
time since 1902. A severe drought 
further reduced the crop, and there 
will be practically no exportable sur- 
plus in 1961. Since Argentina’s only 
currency to finance the industry it 
covets is the produce of its soil, the 
official neglect of agriculture is diffi- 
cult to understand. The balance of 
payments cannot depend indefinitely 
on the flow of loans and credits from 
abroad. 


The national budget 


The second great shadow in the 
financial picture is the continuing 
deficit in the national budget. For 
the fiscal year ending in September, 
1960, this amounted to 29 billion 
pesos. For the present year, the 
government optimistically estimates 
the deficit at some 19 billion. The 
Argentine Chamber of Commerce, 
however, in a detailed study pub- 
lished recently, arrived at the figure 
of 36 billion. Other estimates go 
even higher; the figure of 60 bil- 
lion has been mentioned frequently. 
Such a deficit, in relation to the 
gross national product, would be, in 
American terms, a staggering $33 
billion. 


The government makes a great 
point of proving that the deficit is 
due entirely to the state-owned en- 
terprises, particularly the railroads, 
and not to the central administra- 
tion, which can meet its bills with 
the revenues of existing taxes — inci- 
dentally, among the highest in Latin 
America. The fact remains that 
Argentina has one of the largest 
bureaucracies anywhere, with nearly 
800,000 people working for the fed- 
eral government alone (out of a total 
population of 20 million), plus 





several hundred thousand more in 
provincial and municipal offices. 
The new policies aimed to reduce the 
bureaucracy. After two years, the 
reduction is less than 3 per cent. 


One of the simplest ways of re- 
ducing the deficit would be to return 
to private hands the highly inefficient 
state enterprises. Official sugges- 
tions to this effect have been greeted 
with horror by politicians of prac- 
tically all persuasions, including those 
of the President’s own party, for 
whom government ownership of pub- 
lic utilities is a basic credo. Further- 
more, private enterprise has shown 
no great enthusiasm to take over 
these companies, which must strug- 
gle with obsolete plant, politics, 
featherbedding on the part of the 
unions, and a completely unrealistic 
rate structure. 


Bright spots in industry 


The development aspect of the 
new program is, fortunately, more 
encouraging. The most dramatically 
favorable factor has been the victory 
in the battle for oil. Two years ago, 
Argentina was able to supply only 
30 per cent of its own oil needs and 
spent some $300 million for petro- 
leum imports. In 1961, it is confi- 
dently expected that the country will 
be self-sufficient, and even have a 
small exportable surplus. This does 
not mean a total saving of $300 mil- 
lion in the balance of payments. The 
contracts of various types for the 
extraction of the oil require the dis- 
bursement of dollars. Argentina will 
still have to pay over $100 million 
for its oil. 


In the industrial field, there are 
several striking developments. Ar- 
gentina’s growth has long been ham- 
pered by the lack of any significant 
production of steel. However, the 
government-owned steel mill at San 
Nicolas, begun in 1947, has finally 
come into production. It should 
produce some 450,000 tons this year, 
using imported iron and coal. 


Further hopes for progress in steel 
center around the largely unexplored 
iron deposits in the bleak hills of 
Patagonia known as the Sierra 
Grande. An agreement has recently 
been signed with a group of Ameri- 
can, German, and Argentine com- 
panies to explore the region, mine 
the ore, and eventually build a steel 
mill. 
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Three superb new additions to Angel’s X 


-CREAT RECORDINGS 
OF THE CENTURY” 


For those who treasure the great perform- 
ances of the past, Angel presents another 
group in its series of faithful restorations. 
In technical clarity and fidelity, these 
recordings far, far surpass the originals. In 
spirit, they are the originals, for they bring 
you the great artists of another era, living, 
and singing and playing again. As Martin 
Mayer said in Esquire, “In every case, the 
spirit of the original inspired performance 
has been retained ... these Angel reissues 
are a genuine miracle.” 

Each recording is accompanied by a fascinat- 
ing booklet about the work, the performance 
and the artist. These reissues are, of course, 
available only in monophonic versions. 
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THE YOUNG CARUSO Were it not for Caruso’s original recordings, some of 
which are contained in this album, millions of music lovers all over the world 
would never have heard the power and majesty of his voice. Today, the great 
recordings made by Caruso when he was in his late twenties and early thirties 
(1902-04) have been brought as close to modern fidelity standards as possible. 
You can thrill to the great tenor in this album which includes Questa o quella 
from Rigoletto, Celeste Aïda, and his Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci — the per- 
formance which won the young Caruso his Metropolitan Opera contract. 


Angel COLH 119. 
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THE VERDI REQUIEM with four of the century’s greatest singers. This recording 
recreates an historic occasion in the Rome Opera House...the classic 1939 
performance of the Verdi Requiem with Maria Caniglia, soprano, Ebe Stignani, 
mezzo-soprano, Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Ezio Pinza, bass. Conducted by 
Tullio Serafin with the orchestra and chorus of the Rome Opera House. 
Angel GRB 4002 (2 disk set). 


FURTWANGLER conducts the Beethoven Ninth 
in what has been called “an immensely purposeful, 
intensely heroic” interpretation. Originally recorded 
at the re-opening of the Bayreuth Festival in 1951, 
this performance brought together Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Höngen, Hans Hopf and 
Otto Edelmann, with the Bayreuth Festival Orches- 
tra and Chorus. In its new re-issue, Angel has uti- 
lized the amazing technical advances of the past 


decade to bring you even greater brilliance and 
beauty. Angel GRB 4003 (2 disk set). 





At your Angel Dealer’ s now 
ANGEL RECORDS 


$3 
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| NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
| CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 
Fortune will smile on some men, Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

r- Because reports in The Wall Street 
~ Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 

` affecting your business and personal in- 

come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 
-If you think The Journal is just for 

millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 

| wonderful aid to salaried men making 
~ $7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 

to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 

days and see what it can do for YOU. 
To assure speedy delivery to you any- 

where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 

It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 

quaint you with The Journal, we make 

this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
AM-7 
































A famous naturalist 
takes you with him to 
the wild and lonely 
places of the earth 


E Look to the 
Wilderness 


By W. DOUGLAS BURDEN 


As you accompany the author to 
inaccessible forests, glaciers, moun- 
tain ranges and steppes of four 
continents on his hazardous search 
for strange and spectacular animals, 
you will come to share his awe for 
the primal majesty and power of 
nature. “A born naturalist and ex- 
plorer . . . the spirit of adventure is 


in his blood.” — ROY CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS 


Second Printing 







With 16 pages 
of photographs 
Introduction by 
Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


$6.50 


jas gurden 





An Aiea Monthly . 
LITTLE, BROWN & 
COMPANY, Boston 


Report on Argentina 


Another promising development is 
in the field of petrochemicals, using 
as raw material the country’s abun- 
dant supply of natural gas. Four 
American companies will invest $70 
million this year in an industrial 
complex to produce synthetic rub- 
ber, benzene, and carbon black. The 
motor vehicle industry is also expand- 
ing rapidly, and understandably so. 
The sight of the ancient vehicles 
rattling through the streets of Buenos 
Aires is enough to make any car 
manufacturer’s mouth water. The 
first stage has depended to a large 
degree on the importation of finished 
parts, and has therefore been a heavy 
drain on the balance of payments. 
The government has stipulated that 
an increasing proportion of locally 
manufactured components must be 
incorporated in the new cars. 


Except for oil, however, most of 
these promising developments are 
still in the planning stage or have 
just begun to get under way. They 
have not yet had much impact on 
the economy, which the current 
report of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, usually 
chary of adjectives, characterizes as 
“sluggish.” 


Political troublemakers 


When Frondizi took office in May, 
1958, it was proudly stated that he 
was the first constitutionally elected 
President in nearly thirty years. 
Since then he has survived twenty- 
nine coups d'état. The habits of un- 
constitutionality die hard. 


The chief troublemakers have 
been labor and the armed forces. 
The labor problem, in its political 
aspect, was to confine to purely 
union matters the Peronist-domi- 
nated unions, accustomed under the 
dictator to playing the leading po- 
litical role in the country. By an 
astute policy of division and per- 
suasion, this problem now appears 
to be on the road to solution. In any 
case, the government felt sure enough 
of itself in March of this year to hand 
back the central union organization 
to labor control. It had been under 
government supervision since the 
revolution in 1955., 


The armed forces present a knot- 
tier problem. They are, in fact, a 
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state within a state. 
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They own 
farms, administer a good deal of the 
mineral wealth of the country, and 
run a steel mill and a wide variety 
of other factories. Their budget is 
never published. Informed guesses 
put it at about 35 per cent of the 
national budget. They consider 
themselves the guardians of national 
sovereignty and the appointed men- 
tors of economic policy, internal 
politics, and foreign policy. In a 
lengthy memorandum during a crisis 
in October, 1960, the commander in 
chief of the army instructed the 
President, among other things, to 
repudiate his policy of ‘‘integrating”’ 
Peronists into political life and to fire 
anyone in the government who sup- 
ported that policy, to revise the labor 
laws, balance the budget, improve 
the balance of payments, and change 
the directorate of the national oil 
monopoly. 


It must be said, to their credit, 
that the military are the most reso- 
lutely anti-Communist and anti- 
Peronist force in the country. They 
also consider themselves stanch demo- 
crats, although it is doubtful whether 
their conception of their role falls 
within our definition of democracy. 


With two extrapolitical forces such 
as the military and the unions at- 
tempting to dominate political life, 
it is not surprising that politics itself 
more often resembles a game of 
checkers than a serious consideration 
of the country’s problems. Thus, as 
the President, elected on a leftist 
platform, moved toward the right in 
the application of orthodox econom- 
ics, the major opposition party, pre- 
viously on his right, switched around 
and came in on his left. This party, 
the Radicals of the People, now 
raises the popular war cry of anti- 
imperialism, and attacks the new 
economic policy not on its merits 
but as something imposed by rapa- 
cious Uncle Sam. 


Although there is a vociferous 
body of opinion which is hostile to 
the United States, blaming us for 
everything from the high cost of 
living to the low price of wheat, 
official Argentine foreign policy is as 
friendly to us as any on the continent. 
This is a vast and favorable change 
from the days of World War II, 
when Argentina was as close to being 
our enemy as any other nation in 
Latin America, 





Which ride 
is quieter °? 





There are 50% more rubber body mounts 
in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier becomes. In the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars, with 50% 
more insulating body mounts, you 
get a remarkably quiet ride. 
* ok ok 


Another reason for the unusually 
quiet ride in our cars: the passenger 
area is sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, and 


other parts of the power train. Rub- 
ber and other equally effective insu- 
lating materials are used to lock out 
noise and vibration. 

* * K 


Also adding to the silence of the ride 
in our cars is extra sound insulation. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars there 
is up to 57% more area covered with 
sound absorption material. 

* x ok 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an “X.” Weak in the middle, they 
lack the strength of strong side rails. 
Guardrail frames in the Ford and 
Mercury curve out. They are strong 
in the middle. Guard rails also pro- 
tect passengers in the unitized bodies 
of Faleon, Thunderbird, Comet and 
Lincoln Continental. 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter. They are less subject to 
distortion, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 
* * * 


These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 





American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD - FALCON - THUNDERBIRD - COMET - MERCURY: LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


How a 

Scallop Shell 
became 

a world-famous 
trademark 


Scallop Shell on the ocean floor» 


@ Seashells carried halfway around the world—from 
an ocean floor in the Orient to Marcus Samuel’s curio 
shop near the London docks—started a chain of events 
that created one of today’s best-known trademarks. 

Sailors coming off their ships sold the seashells they 
had collected to the curio shop owner. When used on 
ornamental boxes and trinkets, the shells found favor 
in mid-Victorian eyes, and the merchant imported 
thousands upon thousands of shells. 

Later, the sons of Marcus Samuel gave this Far 
Eastern trade a new dimension by shipping the first 
bulk cargo of kerosene through the Suez Canal. They 
gave seashell names to their ships, and when a com- 
pany was formed to engage in the oil business, the 
scallop shell became its trademark. 

Perhaps it was out of sentiment for their father’s 
beginnings that Marcus Samuel’s sons thought of the 
shell. Yet their choice proved most appropriate for the 
enterprise that was to become the Shell Companies. 

Since antiquity the shell has symbolized the sea, 
the voyage and the quest. Venus, born of the sea, was 
identified with the shell. It was the badge of pilgrims 
to the shrine of the apostle, St. James — and of Cru- 
saders in their quest to the Holy Land. 

In our day, as name and trademark of the Shell 
Companies, the shell continues to be the sign of the 
quest. Shell men search for oil in forests, deserts and 
under the ocean floor. Then the quest goes on in Shell 
laboratories where research people seek new products 
from petroleum. 

Examples: man-made rubber that duplicates tree- 
grown rubber for the first time. New insecticides to aid 
the farmer in his age-old battle against pests. Adhe- 
sives so tough they replace rivets in airplanes. And, 
of course, always finer gasolines and motor oils. 

When you see the Shell sign think of it as the symbol 
of the quest for new ideas, new products and new ways 
to serve you. The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Com- 
pany; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Ltd. SHELL O14 Company, 1961 
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Atlantic Repartee 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


The college generation 
SIR: 

I want to comment on David 
Riesman’s article “Where Is the 
College Generation Headed?” (April 
Atlantic) because he mentioned ‘‘en- 
ergetic student actions in the area of 
curriculum” by petition. I once cir- 
culated a petition at Wisconsin ask- 
ing that a course in plant physiology 
be struck off the required list for 
agricultural students. I readily got, 
as I remember it, the signatures of 
nearly all the agricultural students 
who were taking the course in ques- 
tion. 

In retrospect, I think that the 
request in my petition was a mistake, 
but my interest in the matter today 
is that few students wanted to read 
the petition before signing it. This 
puzzled me until one student made 
me understand the general attitude 
toward petitions by saying, “No, I 
don’t want to read it; I sign all 
petitions.” 

It is my belief that much of Mr. 
Riesman’s writing is the result of 
collating nonsignificant opinions. 


Joun Hu ine, JR. 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


SIR: 

It is very well to preach individ- 
ualism when your future is not af- 
fected by it, but for those who have 
their whole lives ahead of them it is 
either fall in line or fall out. 


NEIL EISENBERG 
Brooklyn, N. 1. 


SIR: 

Mr. Riesman’s observations apply 
to a greater area than the college 
and working sphere. I am sure that 


everyone has personally observed ex- 
pediency winning out over ideals in 
the conduct of everyday affairs. We 
sincerely believe something should 
be done about a problem. But we 
lack the initiative to do anything, 
and those who have the initiative are 
overcome by the fear of bigness: 
what’s the use? It takes real courage 
and conviction to stand up against 
the powers that be, especially the 
power of public opinion. 
RosBERrT W. BUTLER 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

I should like to congratulate David 
Riesman on his succinct formulation 
of one of the major problems which 
my generation is battling. 

I myself have suffered from the 
lack of initiative the author so de- 
plores, and it is statements such as 
his, from sensitive men who are per- 
sonally acquainted with the college 
situation, which jostle me out of my 
lethargy and lead me to make a 
more vigorous commitment to my 
present life at college. 

BARBARA BRATTUSSON 


Connecticut College 
New London, Conn. 


SIR: 

If a spark of individualism is to be 
ignited, it should be lit when the 
child first enters school. This is the 
time to mold his character and to 
teach him to think and do for him- 
self. It is too much to expect from 
the college generation what they 
have never experienced. 

SANDRA KOWALSKI 


Long Island University 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The necessity for the image 
SIR: 

Bravo, Leonard Baskin! ‘“‘The 
Necessity for the Image” (April 
Atlantic) is a wonderfully forceful 
article. I hope it helps clear some of 
the general confusion which reigns 
at present in the world of art. 


LETIZIA PITIGLIANI 
New York City 


SIR: 

As always, your magazine is a de- 
light. The April issue was especially 
interesting to me because of Mr. 
Baskin’s article. Having studied art 
when it was ‘‘more human,” I ap- 
preciate his point of view. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell taught me etching and 
lithography, and the first require- 
ment to be a member of his class was 
the ability to draw. 

Amy H. GUTMAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

I can understand an artist’s having 
a preference for a representational 
image (for I assume that is what Mr. 
Baskin is advocating: there is no art 
without some kind of image, be it 
simply itself or compounded by a 
reference to objects existing in na- 
ture), but I fail to understand how 
an artist working in 1961 can be im- 
pervious to the validity of non- 
representational art. Though Mr. 
Baskin’s conclusion may be tempt- 
ing to those who would like to believe 
it, his line of reasoning leaves me, 
for one, at absolute zero. There are 
good clear images and poor or am- 
biguous images both in nonrepre- 
Sentational art and in representa- 
tional art. How does he suppose 
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that merely imitating objects existing | 


in nature will turn the poor into the 
masterly? Certainly such an imita- 
tion adds a second level of reality to 
the fundamental impression of line, 
color, paint, and so forth, and in 
that sense the basic image becomes 
more sophisticated — if one urgently 
needs to be sophisticated. He can 
also add the story element as a third 
level, and might as well put in alle- 
gory for a fourth, while he is at it, 
but as yet I have never seen sophisti- 
cation, in itself, produce art, though 
it would be nice (if a little boring) 
to have such an easy formula. 

DIANE C. ALGER 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


SIR: 

I cannot bring myself to agree 
with Mr. Baskin that, as he states, we 
might “sink deeper and deeper into 
a morass of incoherent subjectivity” 
if the modern creativity in the field 
of art is continued. Art, I feel, covers 
a broader field than mere realism, 
and we are just now beginning to 
discover the variations that can be 
experienced in the field of artistic 
creation. Perhaps we are just now 
emerging into a new and exciting 
field of art, before unequaled. 

DonaLp W. DALE 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


To aid the mails 


SIR: 

Charles W. Morton’s article in 
Accent on Living about our poor 
postal service (April Atlantic) has 
struck a responsive chord. It is con- 
stantly amazing to me how uncom- 
plainingly, as a general rule, the 
public accepts our substandard mail 
service. We blithely urge foreign 
aid on the backward, or, excuse me, 
the “underdeveloped” areas of the 
world, whose prompt delivery of 
mail could well be a lesson to us. 
Perhaps in return for the help our 
prospective Peace Corps will be giv- 
ing these struggling countries they 
could send us some young people 
from their mail departments to assist 
us in our problem. 

Mrs. FREDERICK J. ADAMS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Correction 


We regret the erroneous reference in 
the Report on Canada in the May At- 
lantic to Lester B. Pearson as a former 
Prime Minister of Canada, an office he 
has not held. — THE EDITORS 


ANNOUNCING 


An extraordinary Value Line Special Situation 
Report on an overlooked industry group 
where new developments have stimulated 


EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 


and in which we expect 


STOCK PRICES TO 





DOUBLE and TREBLE 


(The stocks herein brought to light are low-priced, 
now selling under $5 or $10—and they are undervalued in 
relation to the earning power about to develop) 


“Explosive growth” is a phrase not often used by the Value Line organization. Nor is 
it ever used loosely. 

For this overlooked industry-group—whose gross revenues are doubling every 4 or 5 
years—the phrase “explosive growth” exactly describes the facts. 

Until now, however, certain government policies just recently changed, have had a 
devastating effect on net profits for companies in this industry. Until now—and not sur- 
prisingly—the investment community has therefore virtually ignored this group despite 
its foreseeable key role in one of the nation’s major industries. 

But as the investment meaning of new developments becomes increasingly clear, 
we expect that public interest in these stocks will increase widely. 

Should you decide to act upon Value Line’s specific recommendations now, 
we suggest you consider a “package” of these stocks rather than any one of them. 
(Because most of these issues are low-priced, it is possible to purchase several of 
them—thus achieving the benefits of diversification without an unduly large total 
investment. ) 

No stock can ever be free of some risk. But it can be said of these stocks that their 
prospective rewards outweigh any risks that can be visualized. 


GUEST SUBSCRIPTION 


In conjunction with the Guest Subscription offered below we will send you a Bonus, 
without additional charge: the 20-page analysis of this long-neglected industry and its 
stocks, which describes the opportunities in detail, with specific recommendations for action. 

You will also receive, without charge, the new Value Line Reports (80 full-page Reports ) 
on 80 selected stocks in 4 other key industries. 
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Ey a Craig-Botetourt Electric Cooperative, serving rural 
SURE! RURAL 


people in the Blue Ridge Mountains of the Virginias, 


id $24,213.00 in stat d local t last .Th 
on ELE CTRICS PAY PpO tax A Ce Vela ca a 


this rural electric by far the biggest taxpayer in Craig 
; County. e Local tax payments, such as these, represent 
$ typical additional contributions by nearly 1,000 non- 


profit rural electric systems organized to bring electrical 
service to people who could get it no other way. e The 
Craig-Botetourt Electric, launched by a loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration, now operates 776 


Many systems, such as miles of electric line in seven counties and two states. 
4 ; It serves farms, country stores, schools, churches, an old 
Craig-Botetourt Electric, 


people’s home, a stone quarry, a summer camp for crip- 
are the biggest taxpayers pled children, and a fish hatchery—a total of 2,771 
. . . member-owners. e Approximately four hundred of these, 

ats their counties however, are either seasonal or small consumers who 

often pay only the $2.00 monthly minimum — less 

than the actual cost of service. New Castle and indus- 

trial areas are served by a stockholder power company. 

e Despite hardships and handicaps, Craig-Botetourt 

Electric already has repaid $838,709.00 in principal 

and interest on its REA loans of $1,952,147. Like 

hundreds of other locally owned and 
operated rural electric systems in the 
U.S., Craig-Botetourt Rural Electric is 
proud to fulfill its local, state, and fed- 
eral obligations, and at the same time, 
© NRECA help build a better, stronger America. 
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AFRICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A Challenge to America 


By TOM MBOYA 


Not yet thirty-one years of age, Tom Mpoya serves on Kenya’s legislative council and is one of Africa’s most 


dynamic leaders. He held various posts in the union movement until 1953, when he was elected general secretary 
of the Kenya Federation of Labor. “The need for higher education in Africa,’ Mr. Mboya says, “was dra- 


matically revealed last summer, when, on the date of its independence, the Congo found itself with a total of eight- 


een college graduates.” 


oe not an educator, I have in recent 
years spent more and more time thinking about 
education, urging the organization of colleges in 
each of the East African territories, and sitting on 
Kenya government and other official boards 
selecting African students for training in India, 
Israel, Britain, Germany, and elsewhere. Last 
year I came to the United States to attend a con- 
ference sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and 
the Fund for Tomorrow on higher-education needs 
of East and Central Africa, and to urge Americans 
to support the ‘‘Airlift-Africa 1960” program of 
the African American Students Foundation. 

The African directors of this cooperative effort 
between private American citizens and African 
nationalist leaders are Julius Nyerere, Prime Min- 
ister of Tanganyika, Joshua Nkomo of Southern 
Rhodesia, Kenneth Kaunda of Northern Rho- 
desia, and myself. With the help of a $100,000 
grant from the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Founda- 
tion in 1960, 295 students from five East and Cen- 
tral African countries, arriving in four chartered 
planes, began their courses of study in 181 colleges 
and schools in 41 states and Canada. This brings 
to more than 500 the number of students we have 
sent to America since 1956, far exceeding all 
official programs combined. 

The need for higher education in Africa was 
dramatically revealed last summer, when, on the 
date of its independence, the Congo found itself 


with a total of eighteen college graduates and 


lacking the services of a single Congolese doctor or — 


lawyer after eighty years of Belgian rule. Although 
the deliberate suppression of education by the 


colonial rulers went further in the Congo than in > 


most other parts of colonial Africa, the problem is 
a general one. 

This is not the place for a detailed review of the 
educational policies of the various colonial pow- 
ers. A few generalities will therefore have to 


suffice. The French set up few schools, but very — 2 
good ones, and they allowed a handful of the most ~ 


successful graduates to go on to the Sorbonne and 


demonstrate that it was possible for an African to — 


become an educated Frenchman. The Belgians 
probably ranked first in technical education, but 
last or next to last in everything else. There is no 
higher education whatsoever in Portugal’s African 
colonies. In the Union of South Africa, more 
Africans have, in the past, had access to educa- 
tion, including higher education, than is generally 
realized; today, South Africa is the only country 
in the world which is turning the clock back and 
restricting such access. 


The British in West Africa, where they did not | 


have local white settlers to contend with, have 
probably done best of all in general education, 
including the university level, although not so 
well in vocational and technical education. But 
the significant dividing line, for the rest of the 
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continent, is that which separates the highland 
territories of East, Central, and South Africa from 
the tropical West; the countries with permanent 
European settlements from those without them; 
the dependent areas from those which have won 
their independence. 

The West African countries did not have to en- 
dure segregated facilities. Their educational budg- 
ets did not reveal the flagrant unfairness of race- 
determined appropriations which one still finds 
today in non-self-governing, white-settler-dom- 
inated Africa. As V. K. Krishna Menon once put 
it in a United Nations debate on Tanganyika: 


In the field of education, a European child costs the 
administration £223 a year, an African child costs 
£8-5-0 a year, and an Asian child costs £31 a year. I 
am sure it is not contended that the European child is 
so uneducable that it requires thirty times as much 
effort to teach him. 


The current Kenya government development 
plan for 1960 to 1963 envisages the expenditure of 


— £1,068,499 on African education, £479,000 on 


European education, and £616,800 on Asian edu- 
cation, for a country in which there are 7,000,000 
Africans, 60,000 Europeans, and 160,000 Asians. 
The two principal ways in which those relatively 
few African students in East and Central Africa 
who are fortunate enough to begin a primary 
education are kept from continuing their education 
are fees and examinations. The cost of 20 shillings 
per year in fees alone to attend primary school, 45 
shillings to attend intermediate school, and 250 
shillings to attend secondary school must be con- 
sidered in terms of the average per capita national 
income in Kenya of approximately 500 shillings. 
As far as elimination by examination is con- 
cerned, the following excerpt from the East Afri- 
can Royal Commission Report speaks for itself: 


The grading of classes and schools proceeds on the as- 
sumption that, of the pupils who enter the primary 
schools at an average age of about seven years, half 
will, for one reason or another, have dropped out by 
the time the end of the primary course is reached. 
Four-fifths of those who remain will then be eliminated 
by examination, and only for the remainder will places 
be found in intermediate schools. Of these, a further 
80% will either leave during the intermediate course 
or be eliminated at the end of it. In other words, out 
of every hundred children entering primary schools, 
only ten will be able to find places in intermediate 
schools. And of those who go through the secondary 
schools, only a small proportion will be able to pass 
the school leaving certificate examination: The Di- 
rector of Education, Uganda, put this number at 200 
out of every 200,000 entering the primary school. 


Thus, we find ourselves on the threshold of 
independence lacking adequate numbers of trained 
men and women in virtually every field. There 
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are too few teachers and not enough teachers’ 
training colleges; the eager pressure for thousands 
of new elementary schools is felt everywhere. But 
the urgency is greatest where the conflict between 
colonial policy and our needs is deepest — in the 
field of higher education. 

In the face of this need, we shall have to press 
forward on two fronts: by expanding educational 
facilities at home and by sending far larger num- 
bers of students abroad than before. Obviously our 
countries, like all others, will try to provide 
enough schools to satisfy our needs for trained peo- 
ple and the craving of our children for education. 

As demonstrated by the above-quoted budget 
figures, we are not yet running our own affairs 
and cannot dispose of the government’s finances 
as we would wish to. Also, the starving of edu- 
cation in the past has been so thorough, and the 
gulf between present facilities and needs is so vast, 
it will be years, even after the achievement of 
independence, before education becomes for us a 
luxury rather than a necessity. 

In 1959, Kenya produced 654 boys and girls 
who obtained their Cambridge School Certificates 
by passing a competitive examination set in Brit- 
ain and offered in English throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Despite the alien tongue and setting, 
157, or almost a fourth, were first-grade passes. 
(There are three grades of passes.) Some of these 
young people went on to higher studies at Ma- 
kerere, in nearby Uganda, the only university col- 
lege in East Africa today. Others found their way 
to Italy, Britain, India, Israel, Ethiopia, and East- 
ern Europe. But a major portion remained in 
Kenya, awaiting their chances on the Airlift- 
Africa program to the United States. 


Wine opportunities in these other countries 
are growing, we are particularly interested in 
indications that United States interest in Afri- 
can education is increasing rapidly. The response 
of United States colleges to our appeal for scholar- 
ships was considerably better this academic year 
than last; over a million dollars in student scholar- 
ship grants was pledged by several hundred insti- 
tutions. Washington has also increased its African 
appropriations, for educational exchange of all 
kinds, from $151,000 in 1955 to $1,850,000 in 1959. 

But most impressive of all remains the response 
of our own people. The parents have not only sup- 
ported us but have frequently been way ahead of 
the politicians in pressing for schools and more 
schools, making the enormous sacrifices required 
to keep a child in an institution, which, since it is 
frequently run by a foreign mission, must charge 
fees in cash. In a society where subsistence agri- 


culture is still the rule and where ten years ago 
Africans were still prevented from growing a cash 
crop like coffee, to provide each student — as we 
have done — with an average of almost $1000 
for books, clothing, and other expenses is an ac- 
complishment of self-help of which we are very 
proud. The students themselves contributed the 
pennies and shillings laboriously collected in the 
fields and pastures, from members of their lineages, 
clans, or ethnic groups. This is what makes the 
Airlift-Africa program, in our eyes, a joint pro- 
gram; we were able to do it because of the very 
great faith and interest and hope that the African 
people have in the advantages and benefits of 
higher education. 

Along with the growing enthusiasm and support 
for our program in the United States, there have 
also been rumblings of criticism. We have been 
told by educators, government, and the estab- 
lished foundations, by men with long experience 
in student-exchange programs, that we are going 
too far and too fast; that our students and the 
schools which they are attending in the United 
States are not selected carefully enough; that the 
financial arrangements made for the students are 
inadequate; that their programs are not closely 
enough related to job opportunities for them when 
they return home; and that we are not doing 
enough to protect them from exposure to dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Most of these objections would be well taken if 
this were just another student-exchange program. 
But they miss the fundamental point. ‘This is not 
an “exchange.” We propose to send you, over 
the next few years, thousands of our young people 
because our countries desperately need the training 
which your colleges are able and prepared to give 
them. 

The pioneering, shoestring, crash-through qual- 
ity of our approach, our free-enterprise solicita- 
tion of scholarships by going to the donor colleges 
directly — these have been interpreted as un- 
willingness to coordinate our efforts with those of 
other foundations. Our eagerness to have as large 
a number of grants as possible has been viewed 
as a lowering of standards, and political patronage 
in the allocation of grants has been charged. The 
occasional financial hardships suffered by some 
students and the admittedly inadequate follow-up 
of their academic careers by part-time efforts of 
our New York associates have all been ventilated 
in the settler press in East Africa. 

While favoring coordination and cooperation 
with all bodies sincerely interested in African edu- 
cation, I sometimes detect in the American foun- 
dation world a surprising lack of confidence in the 
freewheeling spirit of American education. At 
the moment, the objections we hear in America 
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are reminiscent of the objections we have been 
hearing all along from colonial educators and 
government officials to our demands for vastly 
increased educational programs. In 1955, for 
instance, the Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas said: ‘‘in all spheres in which 
we have advised or could have influence .. . 
we have urged that the maintenance of high aca- 
demic standards must be paramount. .. . The 
price to be paid for this fundamental decision . . . 
has been deliberately paid. It has meant that 
initially student numbers are small; that the staff- 
student ratio is high . . . that only a few of 
these university institutions can be established 
at this stage.” No doubt this advice was well 
meant. It simply does not take into account the 
accelerating tempo of history. 

I am convinced that, when our American friends 
realize the fundamental difference between a pro- 
gram like Airlift-Africa and most other foreign 
student programs in the United States, what they 
conceive to be basic objections will turn into minor 
criticisms. 

We want high standards, but we also know that 
existing programs are colonial schemes which re- 
strict educational opportunities and assume that 
we have centuries of dependency still before us. A 
new approach, suited to our deliberately neglected 
needs, is required to effect a rapid and massive 
break-through in the colonial barrier to the train- 
ing of our young people. We do not say that we 
have figured out all the details of this new ap- 
proach, and we are ready for further consultation 
about it. But there is no doubt in our minds that 
the United Nations visiting mission to Tanganyika 
was right when it recommended a crash program 
to meet the needs of African higher education to- 
day. Right now the short-term needs are over- 
whelming; we must break out of the colonial re- 
strictions and bottlenecks of the present system. 


I AM told that there is American precedent for 
what we are trying to do. At the educational 
conference which I attended in New York in July, 
1960, Professor John V. Murra of Vassar College 
pointed to the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram of World War II, when the United States 
met the sudden and urgent need for more Japa- 
nese-language speakers, more doctors or electronic 
technicians by improvising and experimenting 
with new crash-through educational techniques, 
some of which, like the linguistic method, have be- 
come a permanent part of American academic life. 
I would suggest that nothing short of such educa- 
tional daring will do in the present circumstances 
of African independence. Through our own efforts 
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and those of American friends, we were able to 
send 295 boys and girls to your country this aca- 
demic year. Already we must begin to think in 
terms of ten times that number for next year. 
Official State Department programs must be real- 
istically revised; we might ask, for example, why 
300 scholarships are provided for the Congo while 
there is no program for Somalia, which achieved 
independence at the same time. 

In the meantime, some brief answers to the va- 
rious objections raised may be made. So far as 
the selection of the students is concerned, they 
are generally in the upper half of their high 
school graduating classes and have the Cambridge 
School Certificate, which most American educa- 
tors consider to represent a higher level of achieve- 
ment than the average American high school 
diploma. The bulk of the schools to which our 
students are going are, admittedly, not all in the 
Ivy League, although we do have students at Har- 
vard, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Princeton, and Co- 
lumbia. But they are all accredited institutions, 
and they should therefore be able, by the standards 
established by American educators themselves, 
to impart a good, if not always first-rate, education 
to any student eager for one. 

The objection that our students should not come 
to the United States unless the expenses for their 
entire education are provided for in advance por- 
trays a lack of faith in their resourcefulness as hu- 
man beings. I should not like to see our students 
denied the opportunity to work during the summer 
and earn some money, to be dependent upon their 
own efforts. This is a very important part of their 
character training. I should not like to see every 
student coming here guaranteed a four-year all- 
expenses-paid scholarship. 

It is also said that too many of our students 
begin their careers in small, segregated, Southern 
institutions and that this may be harmful to the 
students. But many of them come from segregated 
schools in Africa, so where is the difference? On 
the contrary, we are proud that these Negro col- 
leges, many of them struggling against heavy so- 
cial and financial odds themselves, are coming for- 
ward to help us in our hour of need. If these in- 
stitutions are good enough for American boys and 
girls, how can American educators seriously con- 
tend that they are inferior for ours? 

A thorough study of the impact of a United 
States education on Africans is still to be made, 
but a good beginning is available in the survey 
of Dr. Alvin Zalinger of Boston University. He 
finds that the bitterness expectable in a country 
where segregation is so deeply rooted in mores is 
not the dominant aspect of United States experi- 
ence. “The overwhelming majority are glad they 
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came and are highly enthusiastic, recommend the 
United States strongly for future Home-country 
students [and feel] they have received a good 
education.” 

Of course, the program can be improved. What 
we do not want is talk about ‘“‘standards,” which 
will have the effect of slowing down the flow of our 
students into universities to a trickle. We have had 
too much of that kind of talk during our half cen- 
tury of colonial rule. 

I have frequently been asked what we mean 
when we speak cf a truly African education. 
We are particularly impressed with the success 
of the American land-grant, state agricultural, and 
mechanical arts colleges, which deserve our special 
attention as we seek to translate our educational 
experience abroad into the background and con- 
text of Africa. We will have to experiment with 
various systems and structures to produce a truly 
African type of education. This will take time 
and can only be contemplated when the American 
specialists have been trained and have had a few 
years to think about their problems. After all, 
American higher education was copied in part 
from Germany, in part from Oxford; and then 
you added land-grant, technical, and agricultural 
colleges, which are purely your own. 

The Ghana government has appointed a com- 
mission to study the problems of Africanizing the 
university. It includes not only Ghanaian edu- 
cators, but also Thomas Hodgkin of Oxford. The 
commission has been holding hearings, traveling 
to other parts of West Africa, and will eventually 
present a report. Some of its conclusions will 
be useful to East-Central African countries; others 
will not. In any event, African educators must 
reach these conclusions themselves. This will 
be inevitable, since so many European educational 
ideas do not work in Africa. 

One final word. However good or generous an 
offer the United States is going to make, what will 
matter in Africa is what the Africans think about 
themselves and what they would like to do in 
Africa. For example, the question of priorities 
as to what fields students should concentrate on 
will have to be decided in Africa by the Africans. 
Outside educators may offer advice, but in the end 
we are going to decide whether we want more 
clerks or medical experts, street sweepers or engi- 
neers. The most Americans can do is to give our 
youths the chance to come to the United States 
and get the training; our professionals, the oppor- 
tunity to do research work and train further in the 
fields which you have explored and developed. 
But a truly African type of education cannot be 
produced in the United States or the United 
Kingdom. It will have to be produced in Africa. 


An Atlantic “First” 
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By TOM 


COLE 


Tom Core has always had a compelling desire to write. He received his B.A. in American History and Litera- 


ture from Harvard in 1954, served his term in the Army, and relurned to Harvard for his master’s degree in 


Slavic. His background in the Russian language made him eminently qualified lo become a member of the 


American Exhibition in Moscow in 1959, and from his experience he has drawn the story which follows. 


No until he saw the silver swept-back jet with 
“Aeroflot” printed along its length in clean Cyrillic 
letters did Jeremy Pearl believe that he was really 
going to be free of Moscow. Two days of blessed 
relief. He mingled with the crowd at the boarding 
gate, under the morning sun, as cheerful and in- 
conspicuous and perspiring as anyone there. The 
loudspeaker resounded pleasantly in his ears — 
the first pleasant loudspeaker he had heard in a 
month — calling flights to Kiev, Tpilisi, Tashkent, 
and finally his own, to Leningrad. Holiday mood 
swelled within him now, and gratitude toward 
the winged cylinder that was to lift him away. 
Really, these jets were splendid achievements. 
Achievements: he winced at the word. After a 
month in Moscow, Jeremy had had more than 
enough of achievements, whether Ours or Theirs. 
A guide in the architecture section of the American 
Exhibition, he was weary of hearing his own voice 
praising the new glass skyscrapers along Park 
Avenue and weary of hearing the loudspeakers in 
Moscow grunting the latest news of pig-iron ton- 
nage from the Donbas. Driving out to the airport 
that morning, he had even been afraid to com- 
ment on the towering sunrise for fear that the taxi 
driver would start praising it as an achievement; 
socialist, capitalist, empyrean — what difference 
did it make? So he had not begun a conversation, 
which was a pity, because he hadn’t yet met a 
Moscow cabby who lacked his malicious bit of 
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gossip about Khrushchev, the upper set, or the p 


black market. Without a word, the two of them 
had rattled past the miles of yellowish block 
housing and the summer fields, in a brown car 


curiously like a Chevrolet of the late 1940s. But 


now, wedged into the lively crowd boarding the 
plane, he insisted, most firmly, to himself: No, a 
jet is not an achievement, nor a symbol, nor a 
statistic. It is a thing, handsome and ingenious, 
designed for human needs. People — Russians — 
grew cheerful at the prospect of flying in one. He, 
too, would be cheerful. 

As he strapped on his safety belt, he listened 
with pleasure to the two young officers across the 
aisle arguing about the exact number of minutes 
the flight would take until the first touch on 
Leningrad runway. They settled on a bet payable 
in vodka, and the nearer leaned over toward 
Jeremy to request his services as official timer. 
They seemed to have no immediate sense of his 
being a foreigner; this pleased him, and the long 
college weekends spent memorizing Russian verbs 
passed through his mind in grim but satisfying 
review. He looked at his watch, saying, “Do you 
think Pll have time to look at this again before 
we land?” 

The nearer officer grinned in a self-congratula- 
tory way all too familiar to Jeremy and said, 
“TU-104.” He had a metal tooth. 

“TU-104,” Jeremy agreed. 
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TU-104. He thought of all those Russians at 
the Exhibition asking him with a child’s good- 
natured intensity how long Nixon’s flight to Mos- 
cow had taken and announcing that “‘our Kozlov” 
had flown from New York in “our ‘TU-104” in 
eleven and a half hours. ‘Then those metal-toothed 
grins, mixed with mock compassion, as if Nixon 
had obviously crawled all the way on his hands 
and knees, when Jeremy admitted to not knowing 
how many hours the American jet had taken. 
TU-104. Did the hundredth and thousandth 
person to ask an identical question really have a 
sense that the question still existed? Faces seemed 
to say so, crowding in upon him, eager or doubtful 
or hostile, workers’ or students’ or agitators’ faces, 
faces from Sverdlovsk and Kharkov and Tomsk, 
lined or blunt or not recently shaved, too many 
faces, for thirty-two days. It was not only his 
having worked too long in Moscow’s suspicious 
air, pressed into its bulbous chaos, that had tired 
Jeremy. It was being plunged into Mass Questions 
for the first time. He had been a bookish young 
man, and now he was battered every day by eight 
or ten hours of bragging and apologizing and 
arguing. On the second day he had remembered 
that these pouring crowds were composed of 
Russian people; by the fourth he could perceive 
only Soviet population units, endlessly repeating 
themselves, except for a very few, and all wanting 
to talk with heat about We and They. 

Who cared, finally? At this heretical thought 
he glanced around guiltily — a new habit. The 
officers had stopped consulting the altimeter set 
like a clock into the cabin’s wall up front, because 
they were fascinated by Jeremy’s loafers. Soon 
they would want to talk, to be hospitable and 
jolly, to compare the number of cubic meters in 
their respective university dormitories — Mos- 
cow versus Harvard — to chat about all the things 
Jeremy once had thought he had come to the 
Soviet Union to hear. It would be decent, honest, 
We and They talk, urgent with peace and friend- 
ship until certain taboo words came up: govern- 
ments, missiles, Hungary, Guatemala. So he 
turned, guiltily, to the window and watched the 
last traces of the city below. Even the white mass 
of the university disappeared, the world’s largest 
inhabited stone cake; and the Moscow River gave 
a last glint. The fields over which they were 
flying now were not checkered like those of 
Europe or Pennsylvania. They were broad and 
Russian and dull, fading away into vague forests. 


H was glad to be leaving Moscow for a while, 
since he certainly wasn’t the type to be exhibited 
to mobs. Look: a genuine, pudgy piece of Ameri- 
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cana with thick glasses! He was tired of Russians 
barging up to him at the Exhibition, asking, ‘Who 
are you?” Or, rather, “What is your father?” 
What snobs these workers and peasants were! 
My father is an accountant, a man who keeps 
columns of figures for capitalists. Then the agita- 
tors’ superior smiles, full of implication: You see, 
Comrades, you needn’t discuss with this round 
young person; his family exploits the masses. 
Once, when an agitator had started the father 
routine with him, Jeremy had leaned over to a 
charming Russian girl in the crowd and whis- 
pered, “Pll tell you a secret. My father is a 
nervous Jewish Marxist.” 

“So is mine,” the girl answered, and winked. 
Then she vanished across the hot black pavement, 
beyond the crowds, her blue print summer dress 
flying after her. It had been a relationship of 
typical length for Jeremy Pearl, considering that 
he had liked the girl and she was attractive. For 
an hour afterward, he had been too rattled to 
make his brilliant explanation of America’s entry 
into Korea. Well, in thirty-two days and nights 
he had only succeeded in grazing a few lives, at 
best. And he was tired, furthermore, of the other 
American guides in their identical blue sweaters, 
all busy and young and admiring themselves in 
their roles of guides and taking notes. Shiny 
guide fish out of school water, flopping and gulp- 
ing because there turned out to be so much conflict 
in the world. He congratulated himself on having 
severed connections from the jovial shoal that was 
also spending these two days of leave in Leningrad; 
he grinned to remember their faces when he had 
told them he was only going to the Hermitage 
anyway, to see some Lorenzo Lottos and Gior- 
gione’s bright-red Judith. Let them have some- 
thing to talk about on the train. 

The stewardess was at his arm, watching him 
mumble to himself. She asked again, ‘‘Ne khotite 
fruktovot vody? The ubiquitous gas water, in 
heavy glasses. Do you know, he asked the girl 
silently, that the Soviets have achieved the world’s 
worst cherry soda? She jiggled the tray a little 
impatiently, but smiled at him. She had no 
make-up; she wore a simple white blouse; some 
wisps of her hair were rebellious. Who ever heard 
of a stewardess shaped like a dumpling? ‘‘Spasibo,”’ 
he said aloud, and took a glass. 

As soon as the sweet gas water came out, so did 
the flies. They flew busy circles around the sun 
motes, buzzing and colliding as if the TU-104 
were any Moscow restaurant. They dipped their 
hairy bodies into the gas water and tried to escape 
with their sugar bubbles before being swatted 
with rolled-up Pravdas. A passenger called on God 
to curse the Aeroflot. Wonderful, thought Jeremy, 
socialist self-criticism in action. Then the cabin 
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door opened and an oldish man stepped out, 
wearing work trousers and an undershirt. ‘‘Citi- 
zens,” he said, “I want to explain about the flies.” 
An angry murmur went up. “We apologize,” the 
man said, brushing at his ear. “It is only during 
the hot months that we have this — inconvenience, 
but we fly such a full schedule with so many Com- 
rades on vacation that there is no time to fumigate 
between flights. Of course, we do have fly swatter 
brigades — strong ladies,” and the man’s eye 
yielded a twinkle. “But they only get the flies 
unfit to survive. The clever ones all hide under the 
arms of the seats. Comrades, what can we do? 
It’s nature. Thank you.” He bowed and with- 
drew as the passengers clapped and hooted. The 
officers caught Jeremy’s eye and did begin a con- 
versation on We and They, insects and airlines, 
which Jeremy enjoyed. The jet landed before 
they knew it, lowering past bogs and stunted fir 
trees, and he shook hands, exchanging wishes of 
peace and friendship for the ten thousandth 
time that summer. All three had forgotten the 
bet when they separated, relaxed and benign, 
into the midmorning. Jeremy was in an excellent 
mood for his visit to the Hermitage. 

But he did not see the Hermitage that day. 
Soviet red tape wound around and around his 
singleness, forcing him to debate at every turn the 
Intourist assumption that because he was not a 
delegation, he did not exist. While groups from 
Iowa, Indonesia, and East Germany bustled by, 
he had ample time to study wall portraits of Lenin 
and Chinese dignitaries. Two hours to get a place 
in a limousine for the city; an hour and a half to 
find an overstuffed room at the Hotel Astoria; 
two hours to win a place at table in the hotel 
dining room and have cold salmon, tomato salad, 
and blinchiki brought to him. 


i was after four o’clock when he finally stood 
out in the cooling air. Too late for the museums, 
he wandered through the great northern spacious- 
ness of Leningrad’s center, the planned streets 
and squares, the imitative but gracious palaces, 
neoclassical, rococo, peeling now but still defying 
the marshy Finnish winds with strange pastel 
greens and yellows, with porticoes and rows of 
columns; surely never so many columns erected 
anywhere else so far from the Mediterranean. 
The city still rose out of the brimming Neva waters 
like a mirage — “Peter’s creation.” Jeremy felt 
strangely at home. Beneath the cupola of the 
Isaac Cathedral and the admiralty building’s 
golden needle glinting toward the oblique sun, he 
walked through a shadow into the European past, 
when the city’s delegations had been Quarenghis 
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and Rastrellis invited to design an architecture 
complete for their hosts. He let himself into the 
city of Peter and Catherine, of summer’s white 
nights in Pushkin and Dostoevsky, of winter’s 
three o'clock sunsets in Gogol. He refused to 
draw gray conclusions from the squalor pressing 
on all sides; if there was squalor side by side with 
dignity, let it be called picturesque, for he did not 
want to make decisions. It was New York and 
Peiping that required decisions: what have men 
wrought there? And, of course, Moscow, with its 
awful momentousness in the air, the ringing of the 
bell at the Kremlin gate to announce the silent 
blind limousines swooshing forth into the empti- 
ness of Red Square. But in Leningrad, Peter’s 
town, the momentousness had passed by. At least 
for a traveler. 

He whistled softly as he strolled under a huge 


coffered archway into the square fronting the» 


Winter Palace. The square was immense beyond 
belief, as if miles of marshland — half the frontier 
of Finland — had been drained and paved and 
bordered with a neat gardenlike set of palaces. 
The shaft of the Alexander monument stood 
stunted amid the whelming space. Toy Russian 
figures walked singly or in twos at drab intervals. 
Jeremy’s imagination raced; he was standing in 
the unfillable Palace Square he had read about: 
“The first time there is a crowd in Petersburg, the 
city will be crushed . . . a crowd would mean a 
revolution.” He stood alone, he and the Alexander 
column and the few toy figures, but in his mind 
the carriages rolled up to the green Winter Palace 
behind horses supple and glossy under the lanterns; 
the bejeweled and haughty — Speranskis and 
Karenins and Volkonskis — poured out, dwarfed 
by the immensities. And tiny Trotsky mastering 
the raging square with words. 

A sudden wind swept across from the Neva. He 
put his hands deep into his pockets and slouched 
off across the square, now bleak as a tundra. He 
had almost reached the archway again and was 
beginning to wonder what to do next when he 
found a crisply folded paper in his right pocket. It 
was obviously not a ruble note, because all his 
rubles came in wads or sheaves. He put on his 
horn-rimmed glasses and held the paper close to 
his eyes in the dimming light. “To Elizaveta” 
was written in a cursory American hand. Eliza- 
veta? Yes, the note from that tall boy, Bob What’s- 
his-name, who had come to the exhibition from the 
Vienna Youth Conference via the north. “Met 
this great girl in Leningrad, you see? Speaks Eng- 
lish like a dream. Want her to drop down here 
before I go to Tashkent. Listen, get this note to 
her when you’re up there, will you, Jerry? Be a 
friend. She may introduce you to some interesting 
people; you could use some —”’ Thinking of Bob 
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What’s-his-name, Jeremy started to crumple the 
note and look for a sewer. But he reconsidered. 
The girl’s address was on the Nevsky Prospect, 
quite far from the river. He could take a slow 
twilight stroll along the Nevsky and talk to Gogol. 
With luck, the address would be hard to find, so 
that his evening would be almost accounted for. 
Then, back to the hotel: caviar, hot tea with extra 
sugar, and to bed. ‘Tomorrow, the Hermitage all 
day. 

“Just step out onto the Nevsky, and it already 
smells of strolling,” said Gogol to Jeremy. ‘True, 
true,” he answered. The Prospect was still wide, 
lively, and clean, at least as far as he could tell in 
the dusk. Strollers there were: the men in sandals 
and bell-bottomed trousers, women in neat jackets 
over print dresses, children in sailors’ outfits. 
Behind him, the admiralty spire had just lost its 
high tip of sunlight, while in the government 
cheese and wine shops the lights were coming on, 
splashing the patient queues. People were arm in 
arm, and Jeremy was with Gogol. 


B. THE time he found the address, the Prospect 
had peacefully deteriorated. Elizaveta’s building 
had five stories, poor and damp-looking, in a 
neighborhood that seemed still to be quivering 
from the Nazi siege. Jeremy turned into an open 
entranceway leading to a series of murky inner 
courtyards. He decided not to ask anyone for 
directions to the right staircase, because he had no 
idea of the mood of the Leningrad authorities 
toward Americans paying calls. Bob What’s-his- 
name, who didn’t speak a word of Russian, must 
have visited the house. But, still — Jeremy stum- 
bled awhile in suffocating darkness. The shutters 
on the inner courtyard were all pulled, although 
it was still August. Pallid electric bulbs burned in 
the entryways; someone was practicing a Rach- 
maninoff prelude on an inadequate piano. Finally 
he climbed a dark staircase, toward the fourth 
floor. The wrought-iron railing wobbled in his 
hand. Doors along the way, two to a landing, 
were incredibly decrepit, with some unheard-of 
kind of stuffing falling out of them as if they were 
old quilts. ‘The place was impregnated with a sour 
smell, a mingling of cabbage, sweat, bad plaster, 
and nineteenth-century rainfalls. Past and present 
blurred in Jeremy’s mind again. Gogol, quite 
uninvited, warned him that if they were frying 
fish in the kitchen, there would probably be so 
much smoke that he wouldn’t even be able to see 
the cockroaches. ‘‘Take your big nose and go 
away,” Jeremy said. He knocked on the door, 
much too loudly. 

After a moment, the door opened one third, and 
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a crumpled old face looked up at him. Another 
old lady, less crumpled than the first, stood in the 
background. ‘‘Dobryi vecher,” he said, trying to 
greet both of them. “Pd like to speak to Elizaveta 
if I may.” They shuffled away, leaving the door 
as it was, and he heard one of them saying “ʻa 
cultured young man. . . .? Jeremy could see an 
icon of the Virgin and an upholstered couch 
shaped like a donkey’s back. Then a slender girl 
stood in his line of sight — rather tall, with an 
unfinished thought on her face and a curl to the 
corners of her eyes and mouth that gave her a 
smile even if she wasn’t smiling. As she was not 
now. She wore the usual Russian print dress; her 
summer-brown hair was braided. In one hand she 
had a folder of papers and a pencil imprisoned by 
her thumb. She waited, neutrally. ‘Yes,’ she 
said, “what is it, Comrade?” 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you when you are work- 
ing,” Jeremy said, “‘but here is a note for you, from 
an American named Bob —” She grabbed not 
the note but Jeremy’s wrist, and pulled him inside, 
slamming the door. 

“Are you an American?” she whispered, in 
English, looking at his face and then at his loafers. 

“Yes, I am. I work at the Exhibition in Mos- 
cow.” 

“Then don’t you know you should not have 
come here? It is very dangerous. Has anyone 
seen you? Oh God, that stupid — ” Elizaveta still 
seemed to be smiling because of the strange curve 
to her face. 

“No one saw me,” he said. “I’m sorry, I didn’t 
think? 

“Speak Russian,” Elizaveta snapped. ‘Those 
old witches will have a fit.” The two ladies were 
sewing in a corner by the same lamp, with the 
inevitable fringed orange shade. One room for all: 
there was a bed in another corner, probably 
Elizaveta’s, because a lamp-lit writing desk was 
next to it, and a small glass-enclosed bookcase 
with standard Russian authors. A cot was made 
up near the couch, and a wooden table with a bowl 
of cucumbers stood in the middle of the room. 
A second golden icon, of Saint George, and a print 
of old Petersburg hung on the walls. Jeremy 
started to explain, in Russian, that Bob had given 
him no information at all about the Leningrad 
situation, but the more crumpled lady crept up, 
pulling her black shawl close, and said, “It is 
time for him to go.” Jeremy edged toward the 
door. 

“But maybe fe is not ready to go,” Elizaveta 
said angrily, taking hold of his sleeve. 

“Liza,” the old lady croaked, “‘your foreign 
friends are going to ruin us. Especially if they are 
so idiotic — ” 

“He’s not my friend, and it’s not his fault. He 


just arrived from Moscow and knows nothing 
about — ” 

“Tt’s time for him to go!” said the other lady. 
She was frantic. “To go!” 

Jeremy stood, miserably. Elizaveta was still 
holding his sleeve. She looked at him with quick 
sympathy. ‘This is terrible for you. You were 
only trying to do a favor.”’ 

“To go! To go!” wailed the second lady from 
her corner, as the first crossed herself, mumbling. 

“Oh, shut up!” Elizaveta said. She threw on a 
brown cloth coat, took Jeremy’s arm, and steered 
him onto the stairs. “Lets go for a walk, Kolya,” 
she said loudly, as if to an audience on the stairs. 
“Toward your brother’s.”’ 


de door slammed behind them. She propelled 
him out through the courtyards and onto the 
night-filled Nevsky without letting him say a word. 
He was still burning with embarrassment when 
they had joined the strollers going back toward the 
river. 

“Please forgive me,” he stammered. “I cer- 
tainly didn’t mean — It was the last thing —” 

“Don’t mind the old ladies. The less they have 
to live for, the more they worry about it.” 

She was not looking at him. He considered 
saying, “I apologize. Deeply. Good-by,” but she 
still had an automatic hold on his arm. ‘‘Who are 
they?” he asked instead. 

“Who are who? Oh, them. My grandmother 
and her friend. I think the friend is her grand- 
mother, but they’re ashamed of it. We all love 
each other madly.” 

“I don’t see very well in the dark,” Jeremy said. 
“Do you mind telling me whether you are smiling 
or not?”’ 

“Perhaps. I remain, however, inscrutable.” 

True. He had no idea whether or not her anger 
was still near the surface. 

“My name is Jeremy,” he said. “You know, 
something like the prophet.” He had pronounced 
it in English. 

“Of course, Ieremia. My grandmother knows 
all the prophets by heart, which accounts for the 
wisdom of her approach to life. I am so furious at 
her, and you, and Bob.” 

A block of silence. Jeremy said, “What do you 
do?” 

“I am a translator. Which reminds me. You 
know, eremia, that you speak a very clean, exact 
Russian. If I were not so mortified over this eve- 
ning, we could perfect it. Why did you learn Rus- 
sian so well?” 

SEREI? 

“Are you a spy?” 
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“Yes.” This time Jeremy knew that she was 
smiling, because they passed under a street lamp 
— three high bright globes in the pawnbroker’s 
pattern — and her teeth flashed a little. Suddenly 
she pushed him into a doorway and said, “Well, 
let me show you how to be a good spy. First, take 
off that stupid tie. Come on.”’ It was his regular 
striped traveling tie. But he took it off. “Now 
open your top button and put out your shirt collar 
— wide, like this — over your jacket. Good. 
Now off with those glasses. Too American. Lean 
toward me when I take your arm, put a smug 
expression on your face — excellent — and we 
have an ambitious young Soviet engineer out 
with his solemn translator friend. Perfect couple.” 

They walked a while more, into the old Peters- 
burg section, across the Griboyedov Canal and 
past the former Kazan Cathedral, now an anti- 
religious museum. He was afraid to ask questions 
that would show how little he knew of the city. 
He cleared his throat as if in preparation for an 
important remark. ‘‘The streets of Leningrad,” 
he said, “are very clean.” 

“Of course they are,” she said. “We have a 
program of compulsory-voluntary immaculate- 
ness.” 

“You mean one can’t even have dirt if one 
wants to? One’s own small pile of dirt?” 

“Really, you bourgeoisie have such decadent 
ideas.” 

“But I represent the Western democracies,” 
said Jeremy. “I am shocked that you Russians 
cannot have freedom of dirt.” 

“Citizen Little Man, we have greater goals in 
mind. Your obsolete private dirt will have to go. 
You may share all the rich collective dirt you want 
at the kolkhoz.”’ 

“You know,” Jeremy said, “‘this being a Little 
Man is not comfortable. They chased me down 
these very streets with bronze hoofs. They stole 
my greatcoat after I went without tea to save for 
it. Now they take away my pile of dirt. What a 
life.’ 

“Ah, Little Man, I sympathize. 
away your Czar.” 

“They took away my nobility,” he said. 

“They took away your room.” 

“They took away my family.” 

“And now they want your dirt,” said Elizaveta. 

“And now they want my dirt. After midnight I 
come out alone on the Nevsky and drop cigarette 
butts in my favorite gutters. But in the morn- 
ing a Ne 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“A socialist triumph.” 

“Communist repression. One night I left old 
copies of /zvestia everywhere.” 


They took 
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“Vicious Capitalist espionage!” 

“Courageous democratic action. But what’s the 
use?”’ 

“None,” said Elizaveta. “Any other questions? 
Feel free to ask questions. The people must be 
educated.” 

“Thats true. You must catch up to and over- 
take America.” 

“But you must meet the Soviet challenge, eco- 
nomically, militarily — ”’ 

“Who knows?” Jeremy said. 

“Who knows?” agreed Elizaveta. 

They had reached the river. In the glisten of 
the fast water, lights from eighteenth-century 
windows threatened to move downstream but held 
their own, at the last minute, against the current. 
Jeremy put on his glasses. He and Elizaveta 
laughed, in great relief, delighted with each other. 

There were few cars along the embankment. 
Elizaveta’s face was in the darkness, but her eyes, 
like the river, caught little points of reflected light. 
Jeremy imagined that he could still see the un- 
finished thought on her face and could feel in her 
slenderness the pathos of all the slim girls and 
admirable ladies who filled his memory from the 
pages of ‘Turgenev and Tolstoy. A wave of feel- 
ing surprised him, a frisson down through his 
ankles; he felt that he was shaken in a confusion 
as to who or where he was, where the pages of his 
imagination ended and where he had actually be- 
gun to stand in the night above the River Neva 
with this girl close to him. 

Elizaveta extended a slim finger and touched 
Jeremy’s right cheek. “Little Person,” she said. 
She began to trace patterns along his cheekbone 
and the soft center below it. 

“I see that you understand very well who I am,” 
he said. He took off his glasses again and shoved 
them into his jacket pocket. Elizaveta’s finger 
continued to drift across his face. The night be- 
came a blur. He reached his hand through the 
night toward the place where he remembered her 
face to be, saying, “But you are an Aleksandra 
or a Natasha.” 

“No,” she said, “‘no!’’, and she pressed his palm 
full against her face. “I’m a Little Person too, 
the least in the world.” He could feel her face 
moving against his palm as she spoke. ‘Only the 
Little Persons are still alive.” He moved closer to 
her and heard her words as whispers of breath 
against his ear. ‘‘Ieremi,’? — she had softened the 
name — “the others are all dead. They want us 
to be dead with them. They don’t want us to feel 
what it is to be alive.” 

Suddenly he felt her lips on his, with a terrible 
hunger. They kissed again and again and held to 
each other, afraid to let go; he felt her hands 
pressing at his temples. Before they parted, the 
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glistening Neva waters that had passed them at 
the beginning had long since flowed into the Gulf 
of Finland. Passers-by, ever fewer, smiled at them. 
The two leaned against the stone parapet, watch- 
ing the swift wide waters that came newly on, 
and they hardly knew where to begin finding 
words again. ‘Time was short between them. ‘They 
had no place to go, Jeremy thought; it was al- 
ready late. ‘Tomorrow was the important word 
in their lives. ‘Tomorrow,’ he said, just as 
Elizaveta hesitantly asked, ‘‘What are you going 
to do tomorrow?” 


i had instructed him in the art of meeting 
invisibly during daylight. He was to find her in 
the morning crowd near the antireligious mu- 
seum — there was always a crowd near the anti- 
religious museum, which had a jolly waxworks 
exhibition of bad priests and obscurantists — and 
then he was to pass through her field of vision, 
walking slowly. She would follow him down the 
Nevsky at a gradually decreasing distance until 
they were side by side. ‘“‘Fading together,” she 
called it; a way of meeting “‘questionable human 
beings” without there having been a place where 
so-and-so was seen greeting so-and-so. That night, 
as he fell asleep, Jeremy wondered, a little petu- 
lantly, why he hadn’t learned this before, until he 
realized that she would be the first Russian he 
was going to meet privately in daytime. 

In his room at the Astoria, he awoke to sunlight 
on the ornate mirror with another start of confu- 
sion as to where and who. He put on his glasses. 
The room was Russified Victorian. Gilt, fringed 
cushions, angels carved from heavy wood, furni- 
ture resting on thumping big lions’ feet. He 
hadn’t even learned her last name. In fact, he 
couldn’t remember what she looked like. There 
was a sense of her cleanliness and slenderness in 
the dusk, her words and touch; delicious, but he 
would never recognize her in a crowd. It was 
over. ‘Typical, typical, Jeremy muttered as he 
pulled on his clothes. 

He ran in terror from the beaming fat waitress 
who wanted him to sit down for three hours over 
tea in a glass and fried eggs. In the square he 
bought two sweet rolls from a girl in a white smock 
at a pushcart, and he half trotted, munching, to- 
ward the meeting place. The Nevsky Prospect 
was streaming with people on their way to office 
work, looking almost as wilted as their old brief 
cases. The sun was hot. Jeremy arrived at the 
semicircular colonnade of the former Kazan 
Cathedral a half hour early, and he was just about 
to find twenty reasons why it was so unfortunate 
an imitation of St. Peter’s when he saw her. She 


was unmistakable, as slim and fresh as he remem- 
bered, with her light-brown hair brushed back, 
a touch of lipstick. She was wearing a neat sweater 
buttoned up the front and even a string of glass 
beads. She looked through him as if he were one 
of the wax statues inside. Oh, yes, of course: 
Jeremy remembered and walked obediently away 
toward the looming yellow admiralty building. 

In a moment he felt an arm slip into his and he 
smelled lavender soap. She laughed into his ear. 
“Good morning, gospodin spy. What’s the pass- 
word?” 

Jeremy said, “No answer, Elizabeth,” which 
makes a foolish rhyme in Russian, no better than 
See you later, alligator. But she seemed satisfied. 
Now that it was true that he was going to spend the 
day with a marvelous Russian girl, he decided not 
to waste it. Daytime: sociological information; 
evening: love. Accordingly, he began his interro- 
gation. “I don’t even know your last name,” he 
said. 

“I don’t have one,” she answered. “Or, rather, 
I did have one until the Revolution, but they took 
it away. They renamed me Steelworks. Steel- 
works in the name of Kirov. But you can call me 
just Liza.” She used ty — “thee” — with him, 
which threw Jeremy even more off balance, since 
he had learned all his conversational Russian in 
the polite form. He stumbled twice, trying to begin 
a sentence. Elizaveta laughed again. ‘‘You’re pre- 
tending to have trouble so that we’ll have to speak 
English. Well, we won’t. Its too inconvenient, 
and too — cold.” 

They never got to the Hermitage. Lorenzo 
Lotto, Elizaveta said laughing, Jeremy would al- 
ways have with him; for her, he had only one day. 
She wanted to go where they could “‘talk all the 
time and chase each other and run in the sun.” 

They were in a taxi, driving through scanty 
landscape toward Peterhof. The Gulf of Finland, 
seeming frigid and forlorn even in August, lay to 
their right, with Kronstadt’s bristle of cranes in the 
distance. To the left, the birch-scattered flatness 
never blessed by nature and too recently blasted by 
the siege. Charred hulks of the old estate houses 
stood on slight rises of the ground. Jeremy would 
have asked the cab driver for his memories of the 
war if Elizaveta had not assumed a Ukrainian 
accent, pronouncing all her g’s like Xs, and told 
the driver they were both summer vacationers in 
town for two days. She also introduced Jeremy as 
a young Party official from Albania who really 
knew Russian quite well. The driver pretended 
great interest in Albania, so Jeremy gave a report 
on conditions there, stressing agricultural prob- 
lems and Muslim reaction, while Elizaveta ran her 
finger up and down his back. After the driver had 
thanked Jeremy for the tip, he pointed good- 
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naturedly. “‘You’re not from Albania, Comrade, 
and she is not Ukrainian.” 

“Quite right,” Jeremy said. “Pm American.” 
This sent the driver into gales of laughter. 

He said, “And she, I suppose, is also American, 
from Hollywood [Golivud]. And I’m from Ha- 
waii [Gavai]. Very warm in Gavai.” He was still 
muttering happily to himself about Hawaii as he 
drove off. 

The two spent their bright hours in the park 
at Peterhof under the high gross majesty of the 
palace on its hill — the only hill within miles — 
with the splash of all its fountains and the blue 
marine canal gathering their waters to flow into 
the sea, that northern finger of sea for which 
eighteenth-century czars were so grateful. Eliza- 
veta described the rubble left by the siege, and 
pointed with pride to the restorations, complete 
even to Tritons and Venuses descending in a 
brilliant gilded cascade. Suddenly she said to 
Jeremy, “You don’t like them, do you?” 

“Well — ” he said. The restorations were too 
garish; the glittering yellow sculpture reminded 
him of golf trophies. 

“You realize, my dear boy, what the people 
went through here and what it means to have this 
place as theirs again?” 

Jeremy looked worried. He was afraid he would 
start spouting about art and society. ‘Poor 
Ieremi,” Elizaveta said, touching his chin. Her 
mood had changed again. “I’m not going to make 
you argue. This is a day for Little Persons.” 

And it was. They ran through the parks. 
They splashed in every fountain capable of being 
splashed in, bought ice cream from saintly ladies 
in white, and then they were shivering together at 
the prow of the excursion boat back to Leningrad 
across the cold gray wash of the gulf. The city 
was a long blur ahead of them, except where the 
golden needle of the Petropavlovsk fortress caught 
a late gleam of sun and cauterized the dimness. 


I. was the edge of night when they were in front 
of the stolid Astoria Hotel, certainly not to say 
good-by, but not knowing where to go. Jeremy 
was saying, “‘Elizaveta, come up to my room. 
It’s quiet and private. You'll love it; it has a lamp 
with an orange fringed shade and a picture of a 
nice peasant girl gathering something — radishes, 
I think — that makes her very happy.” 

“Oh, Ieremi, I want to very much. More than 
you want me to, I think. But it’s impossible.” 

“Don’t radishes make you happy?” 

Elizaveta smiled, perhaps. ‘‘Very. And so do 
you. But if they find me in a foreigner’s room at 
the Astoria, I’m through. I have a bad name al- 
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ready.” He raised his eyebrows, but she said, 
“No, we have no time to go into that. Anyway, 
our public crimes are personal matters. Don’t 
meddle. I haven’t asked you how you treat 
Negroes.” 

“I promise to salute every Negro I meet if you 
will come to my room.” 

“Ieremi, it would be horrible for you, too. 
Tass would give it bigger propaganda right now 
than a new Sputnik. How they would love to find 
an American lecher spreading his poisons around 
the Soviet masses. I would have to testify that you 
lured me with visions of Wall Street. What would 
your mother think?” 

“Yov’re playing with me, aren’t you?” 

“Playing with you? Do you have any idea what 
this game may cost? Do you really think —? Oh, 
never mind. Next thing, you will accuse me of self- 
pity, then flightiness. Go ahead. Pll give you 
ten minutes for the whole list.” 

“TIm sorry,” he said. “I always seem to be sorry. 
I suppose I wanted to be serious for a moment.” 

“For seriousness we definitely have no time, 
sweet friend.” Elizaveta took his hand in both of 
hers and pulled him toward the hotel entrance. 
“Come on,” she said, “we can have some wine 
and we can dance upstairs in the ballroom. Ex- 
cellent cure for seriousness.”’ 

“But won’t that be just as — inconvenient? For 
you?” 

“No, no. It’s so crowded and obvious that they 
will never notice us. Just don’t forget to be one 
half the perfect Soviet couple. Smug expression. 
And let me speak most of the time — which I 
would probably do anyway.” 

While they were riding up in the elevator, 
Elizaveta whispered, “What Russian word can 
you pronounce most easily?” 

“Radishes,” Jeremy whispered. 

“Good. If anyone official wants to talk to you, 
just say ‘radishes.’ ” 

The Astoria ballroom. High ceiling, shiny 
waxed floor, small round tables packed in as 
tightly as salmon eggs, palm fronds hanging help- 
lessly, corks popping from mediocre Georgian 
wine, an eight-piece band, Guy Lombardo style, 
pot-shaped middle-class couples pushing each 
other anxiously back and forth to a series of varia- 
tions on Moscow Evenings. 

“Lord,” Jeremy whispered. “They’re all from 
the Bronx.” 

The headwaiter seated them at a table with an 
imperturbably well-nourished, fortyish couple. He 
wore a dark suit and a wide tie with a pattern that 
looked like watermelons; she had a frilly white 
blouse and too much perfume. She was slicing a 
Kiev cutlet that oozed with butter, and he was 
toying with the fatty embroidery of his poached 
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sturgeon. “They really don’t know how to play 
dance music here,” she was saying. “‘In Paris it’s 
different. We've been to Paris,” she said, turning 
to Elizaveta. And then to Jeremy, “Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Radishes,” Jeremy said. 

“Pardon?” said she. 

But Elizaveta was already on her feet, saying, 
“You know, Kolya, I don’t think we have time for 
dinner after all. Your brother will be waiting.” 


‘They were out in the street, looking up at the 
tall baroque dome of the Isaac Cathedral. ‘‘God 
save us from the Astoria ballroom,” said Jeremy. 
Elizaveta seemed thoughtful. ‘‘Do you know any- 
thing about the Bronx?” he asked. 

“No, unless you mean those wild horses in your 
kovboi stories.” 

Jeremy locked Elizaveta in a tremendous bear 
hug. “Oh, absurd, absurd,” he said, in English. 

“I don’t know exactly what you mean,” said 
Elizaveta in Russian, “‘but it’s true.” She struggled 
to free her arms, and then put them around his 
neck. 

They clung together. This time Jeremy felt 
desire run through him like summer lightning. 
He tried to kiss the corners of her lips, where the 
smiles were. Elizaveta whispered and began to 
touch his face with soft kisses. “Oh, I don’t care,” 
she said. “Come on. Pay another visit to my 
apartment. ‘This time I invite you.” 

“But DSE 99 

She put her finger over his lips. “No one will 
notice. You look completely Russian now. Pve 
ruined you.” 

The last hint of summer dusk hung on and on, 
as it does in the north. They leaned close, strolling 
down the wide Nevsky again. Finally he asked, 
“Will the grandmothers be out?” 

“Of course not. They are much too old.” 

“But, couldn’t they drop into the communal 
kitchen or something?” He heard his voice grow- 
ing plaintive. 

“No, no, no, they always eat early.” Elizaveta 
laughed softly. ‘They won’t mind us. They’ll sit 
in the far corner and turn their backs and bend 
over their sewing. They have an incredible amount 
of sewing to do.” 

“But, still — ” 

“Oh, Ieremi, dear boy, it won’t be embarrassing. 
We just have to be a little quieter than you are 
used to being in the Western democracies. Unless 
you can solve our housing within ten minutes.” 
They walked on in silence, past the dark colon- 
nade of the antireligious museum where they had 
“faded together” in the morning. Elizaveta clung 
still more closely to his arm. ‘‘You’ll see, Ieremi. 
It won’t be so bad. We’re all used to it.” 
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natured. 

: “But that’s just the way it is.” : 

“The way it is?” he asked, in desolation. “Is that 


He tried tọ sound good- 
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Jeremy had to. be on it in aes to siana at his post. 


when the Exhibition floodgates. opened at eleven 
the next morning. Empty buses ground-by.: “I 


haven’t even asked. you about your AR he 


the way it was with ‘Bob What'’s-his-name- and 


every other What’s-his-name?” i 

She stopped déad. “What do"you ‘want: of this 
world?” she asked, coldly. “T suppose you; think 
you’ve said something cruel. It’s worse than-that;' 
it’s stupid. Sometimes I think you Americans are 
corrupt. You always must own things. That’s the 
only relationship,you can understand. a ' She, turned 
away from him.. 

Oh, God, thought Jeremy, here it is, the in- 
evitable. 

' But Elizaveta*led him instead to a street lamp, 
sd she .took his worried: face in her hands. 
“‘Yeremi,” she‘said, “timid boy, accept what I am 
. offering. Love is the one thing here that is not 
complicated. Perhaps with you it is just the oppo- 
site, but now you are chez nous and. you-must do as 


said. 


“Don’t. Weare Russians. When we. P 
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‘busy killing each other, someone rolls in the artil- ‘ 


we do. Agreed?” His throat would not let him 


say the word. “‘Agreed?” asked Elizaveta. 

“Yes, agreed,” he said. 

They walked along through. the murk- filled 
inner courtyards, up the cabbaged stairway with 
its doors waning in decrépitude, Jeremy: playing 
' silent word games to ease his embarrassment: -I’m 
‘always inhibited when the room is inhabited. He 


| _ admired the slope of Elizaveta’s slim back as she put - 


the key into the lock, without making’ a sound, 
and then they were in the modest room with its 
golden Saint George and the. Virgin, and: sway- 
backed couches, ‘sets of Tolstoy and Chekhov, 
orange-fringed lamps, and the one solid table with 
its bowl of cucumbers. Both the old ladies shook 
hands with Jeremy; addressing him as “young 
man.” The more crumpled asked him whether 
he would like a cucumber, and the other began to. 
suggest, ‘somewhat indirectly, that since he was a 
foreigner it.was getting to be time for him to go. 
But when. they ‘saw that Elizaveta was stretching 
a brown blanket like a curtain in front of her bed, 
suspending it from the book cabinet and a clothing 
rack, reaching up on tiptoe with her arms up- 
raised, -the two ladies smiled and nodded and 
patted Jeremy’s* arm. Then they bundled off 
toward their sewing corner. Russian women. 
Elizaveta accepted him quietly into the deep shad- 
ows she had created, where love i is the one thing 
not complicated.” 
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Ee were walking, hand in hand, down the 
gloom of the Nevsky’s tag end, toward the Moscow 
Station. It was late in the evening. The Red Ar- 
row was leaving ‘Leningrad in half an hour, and 
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lery from Europe. Only my brother and I were 
left after the siege. He went out to grow corn in 
Siberia. And I stayed on.” 

“Why?” ; : . 

“Oh, I still love poor Leningrad. I hold the 
grandmothers” hands, and go to concerts, and wait 
for people like you.” Elizaveta leaned fondly 
against his arm for a moment. Then she said, 
“Jeremi, the station-is no place for a Russian to be 


with a foreigner either. We shall have to fade 


apart.” 
“Nu ladno. Well” — he hesitated — all ment 
But when can we meet again?” 

~ She shook her head. “Ieremi, m in trouble 
as it is.” 

He tried to slow the’ pace of their walk. He 
closed his. eyes-and leaned ‘more heavily toward 
Elizaveta. He ‘began to hum. Then he said, “I 
suppose you admire all your Russian Romeo and 
Juliet music — Prokofiev, Tchaikovsky.” 

‘She laughed, too quietly. `, 
subtle, you know. I suppose I like the Prokofiev, 
somewhat.. But I love Mozart, like you. Did you 
‘ forget already, stupid boy?” He opened his eyes. 


“Youre not, very , 


They were in a blurred square with a monument, 


and the Moscow Station bulked ahead. 
“Liza,” he said, “where will we be after we fae 
apart? Tell me” - `- 


- “I don’t know. I don’t know, my friend. Where. 


we were before, it‘seems. Nowhere.” 
“You just- don’t understand!” he ‘burst out. 


“Maybe you can be brave like a Turgenev woman, 


thing.” 


and maybe you think life is fine with me because 


our police don’t follow me at night. Maybe you - 


think ‘a moment’s love is the solution for every- 


“Please, Ieremi! Please, please! Weve had 


‘something. Isn’t that more than nothing? Who 


" 


are we to — ?” . She could not go on. She’ burst 
irito wild tears, amazing him, and kissed his face. 
Then she was gone, running, while he still leaned 
toward the place where she had been, asa stalk 
-leans after. the wind. 


Steam rose.in coua: past the windows; a samo- 


_ varin the train buffet was softly brewing. Through l 
the station a loudspeaker echoed, announcing the 
l departure of the Red Arrow for Moscow. Its 


voice bulged with the tedious Soviet assumption 
that the departure of every train will be wel- 
comed by history. 
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The Tower 


In the heyday of the Tower 

They used to execute somebody almost every hour.. 

The victims were all noble; no second-raters. 

They were brought down the Thames in freighters, f 
And batched, s 
Like chickens about to be sexed, 

And prayed over, and dispatched. 

The King would say to the Queen, quite vexed: — 

“My dear, we’re running out of traitors; 

I can’t think who to execute next.” 


The Houses of Parliament 


The English invented this peculiar-looking thing 

To prevent themselves from being pushed around by the King. 
But life is queer; 

In no time at all, they found 

They were being pushed around 

By the chaps in here. 


Buckingham Palace: The Victoria Memorial 


Here, on a plinth, sits Queen Victoria. 
She is clearly no prey to euphoria. 

I wonder, does she regret 

That system of world-wide emporia 

On which the sun, intermittently shining, 
Was reputed never to set? 
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She waes the crowd of phantasmagoria, 
. And rebukes them, lest they forget, 

That you must wear a thin red lining 

If m = to š out in the wet. 


-- Piccadilly: Ghea T Dr 
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The English need a center för their capital city, ` 
And this is the place they lit òn, , . TOR 
It is neither beautiful, monumental, dighified, nor r pretty, i 
But-there are some steps to’ sit on, ` | 

- And, above, ` | 2 
An aluminium statue of the God of Erotic Love, °° 
Of which, being Puritans from the back-of. Ao 
They. are inordinately fond... r 

` My God; na S # 2 
They ae i ae Me. T ee 
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Westmiñster ‘Abbey ae : eee 


Some diurch man; ceremonially drunk,. | A 
Has filled the Abbey full of junk, 4 no i 

The statues of the great and grave :. ` > 7, 2o 
Loom numerously about. the nave. 7 a eas T 


As an ‘ideal of interior decoration,’ 

It is not mine,- confess. - :7 "7 
. It is what they call the ames of the British N ation? > 

It is a mess. pee ees 3 a 

It is a pity. To e ety : ae ae a 
‘+ But the outside i iS pretty. , aes ae 
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IRISHNESS IN AMERICA 


py JOHN V. KELLEHER 


i 


An American of Irish antecedents, Joun V. KELLEHER has become an authority 
on Irish history-and the Irish mind in the years of study that have brought him to his 
present professorship at Harvard. Mr. Kelleher is a native of Massachusetts and a 
frequent traveler to the land of his forefathers. 





I, 1892 my grandfather took a steady look at the. 


facts and predicted that Jim Corbett would beat 


John L. Sullivan. For a month before the fight he 
-was laughed at by all his neighbors in the Irish 


section of Salem, Massachusetts. For a month 
after, none of them would speak to him. 

Though I am proud of his intelligence, I can 
understand why the neighbors might feel that this 
uncalled-for rationality was vaguely treasonous. 
Whether or not they could define their feeling, all 
surely sensed that much more than the heavy- 
weight championship was at stake. It was not that 
they objected to Corbett: Under the new rules he 
won the championship fairly. Presently, indeed, 
they would like him and approve of him, for in a 
curious new way he was a credit to the race. But 
he was not Sullivan’s equal. He was a clever 
fighter, a trained and disciplined athlete. Sullivan 
was a hero — the hero — and when he- went down,, 
the heroic age of the Irish in America fell with him. 

Recall that no one then or since ever said, 
“Shake the hand-that shook the hand of Gentle- 
man Jim Corbett.” No one fastened on Corbett as 
the image against which to vent such a rage as I 
once found in an old A.P.A. pamphlet: “They 
may boast of their vaunted John L. Sullivans, but 
one clear-eyed Yankee boy with a Winchester 
repeater could take care of a dozen such.” Corbett 
himself was well aware of the difference. It was he 
who told about the old lady in Boston to whom he 
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was introduced as “the man that licked John L. 
Sullivan.” She shot him a glance of indignation 
and snapped, “Irs little you had to do!” 

Yet, of what was lost sixty-nine years ago, little 
would have lasted out the decade anyway, and 
there was less that the Irish really wanted to hang 
on to. Sullivan was lucky that he went when he 
did, while he was still the meaningful symbol of .- 
what the Irish here had perforce to be proud of: 
native strength, the physical endurance that made 
possible the ‘‘Irish contribution to America” that 
orators and writers have since sentimentalized so 
much. What they really mean is that from the ra 
1840s on, floods of Irish immigrants gave the © 
country what it had not had before, a huge fund of 
poor, unskilled, cheap, almost infinitely exploit- 
able labor, and that this labor force was expended, 
with a callousness now hard to, comprehend, in 
building the railroads and dams and mills, in 
digging the canals, in any crude, backbreaking 
job. The contribution was real enough, but it ° 
would be difficult to distinguish it from the draft- ~ 
horse contribution to America, and it was re- 
warded with about as many thanks. 

Let us not imagine, either, that the Irish were 
somehow the better for it. A man who knows that 
he is considered valueless except as a broad back i 
and a pair of strong arms is not thereby impelled ` 
toward education, refinement, and high ambitions. 

All too many of the Irish who were not killed by 
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that usage were ruined by it. That was a plain three volumes. “You don’t know,” he said, “and 
fact of life, reflected flatly in the cartoons that you can’t imagine what it was like before the great 
accompanied “Mick” jokes in every comic paper, sorting out took place, when the cleans and the 
the unvarying depictions of the baboon-faced dirties, the lazy and the vigorous, the decent and 
x shanty Irishman and his slatternly button-nosed the criminal were all mixed up together down on 
wife. (Not that the Irish were the only people Valley Street.” He was right. I do not know, and 
thus complimented. Pick up any number of Judge I would not trust my imagination. I did get one 





for, say, 1900, and look at the drawings of Negroes, remote glimpse of it at his wake. An old man I 
Jews, Swedes, Germans, and “Hunkies.” You had not seen before came up to me and began 
may well wonder to whom this humor was ad- explaining that he was an old friend of the family’s. 
| dressed. Somebody apparently felt secure enough “I lived next to them for eight years on Park 
| i _ to laugh.) | Street. They were a fine, quiet, respectable family, 
Nonetheless, the heroic age was a fact. Heroic all of them. Pll say this to you, though you may 
qualities characterized it: not least, the uncon- not believe it — not once, mind you, in all those 
sidering wastefulness of men who felt they had eight years did the patrol wagon drive up to their 
nothing for which to save. Then every Irish quar- door.” 


ter had its strong man, who would lift a dumpcart 
on his back or bend a crowbar, and who ruptured T 
himself or died of booze, and who in my childhood .HE sorting out is the key event in the whole 
might dimly be remembered as the “sort of idiot? history. There are a dozen books that proudly 
that used to be around in those primeval times. recount the rise of Irishmen to American fame and 
That was what Sullivan superbly and prodigiously fortune throughout the nineteenth century, but 
embodied. The dumpcart lifters had the strength these instances are irrelevant to the main theme. 
of two or three . . . Yankees, let us say, but they Most of those who succeeded vanished as Irish. 
were poor. Sullivan displayed the strength of ten Not until the grade was made en masse could any 
for purposes impartially pure or impure, lavished ordinary man feel secure in what he might attain. 
his money like a pagan king, drank like a whole That happened just after the turn of the century, 
bevy of royalty, and with iron pugnacity and iron ` and the generation to whom it happened, my 
confidence bade defiance to the world that under- father’s generation, is the only one to whom the ~ 
valued the Irish. He was only eight years older term Irish-American can properly be applied. 
than Corbett, but they stood on either side-of a Before them were the Irish in America, ill-assimi- 
gulf of history neither experience nor imagination lated, unaccepted. Since them, with people of my 
could bridge. Ten years after his defeat, his people age, what is there left that can be considered 
were already forgetting what he had meant. They significantly Irish? But at that moment they were 
had begun to refer to him as a figure of fun. And Irish-Americans: a hundred and sixty-two per 
that was the last thing the real John L. ever was. cent American, born here, educated here, con- 
Corbett was equally representative. He was a scious of their citizenship, illumined with the fresh 
prophetic figure: slim, deft, witty, looking like a capacity they sensed in themselves to fulfill the 
proto-Ivy Leaguer with his pompadour, his fresh. promises Horatio Alger and Teddy Roosevelt had 


intelligent face, his well-cut young man’s clothes. revealed to all who would Strive and Succeed. 
He was, as it were, the paradigm of all those young Their confidence rested on a calm faith that innate 
- Jrish-Americans about to make the grade. Irish vigor, its fetters thrown aside, was worth at 


These were the children of what you might call least another hundred and fifty-nine per cent in 
the “hidden Irish,” who, by 1890, were the vast any open competition. They got the jobs their 
majority of the Irish in America: the men and fathers could never have got. They made the 
women who, though denied opportunity for them- grade like walking up a- hill. They led their 
selves, confidently counted on it for their children, parents out of the Patch, the Acre, the Shanty- 
and, like millions of later immigrants, scraped and town, and into the new two-apartment houses in 
saved to give their children a fair start. Publicly the new streets. A lot of them later went on to. 
these people were all but invisible, because they single houses in the suburbs, 

did not look or act as everyone knew the “real” There, for the most part, they stopped. At least, 
Irish acted and looked. Moreover, they lived in they did in New England —-and really, it was 
the Irish quarters cheek by jowl with the wild Tads only in New England that the whole process was 
and thick Micks, who were recognizable. ‘unfolded, for only here did their own numbers and 
= Which is a point my father made twenty-five a sufficiently coherent opposition ensure that they 
years ago when he was explaining why neither I would remain a distinct group so long. With rare 
nor anyone of my generation would be able to and universally scorned exceptions, they had no 
write the great Irish-American historical novel in desire to move socially “higher.” What they 
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_ quarrel with the American-Irish leaders. 
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wanted and got was a mutual standoff with the 
Yankees. True, the Irish social climber did 
exist in sufficient numbers to be known as a type 
made comic by his genteel paroxysms of double- 
involuted inverted snobbery. I remember one 


woman who drove my father to the verge of’ 


apoplexy by saying of a man he admired, “‘Judge 
O’D____ must have Protestant blood in him, 
he’s so refined.” Or another who remarked that 
her people weren’t common Irish; they came from 
a castle in Ireland. “‘Indeed,’” my father snorted, 
“it was bloody democratic of your old father to 
come over here and work on the Lawrence Sewer 
Department. What castle did he come from, will 
you tell us?” Loftily, she named a flea-bitten 
market town in Mayo. 

Inevitably, that generation has become far less 
Irish than they began. They were yet in early 
middle age when the old, powerfully emotional 
bond with Ireland suddenly dissolved; or, let us 
say, when it.-was revealed to be woven only of 
emotion. Men who never saw Ireland, even the 
few who had some notion of Irish history, set great 
store in the expectation that Ireland free would 
somehow be a glorious and transcendent fulfill- 
ment of — of what, I don’t know. I don’t think 
they knew, either. They tended to imagine it 
emerging as a sort of forty-ninth American state 
with a difference. 

They were completely out of touch with the 
actualities; their Irish politics were, at best, thirty 
years out of date. That Ireland must become a 
small country in the butter-and-egg business, that 
it was already a land in which most of the cultural 
evidences were secondhand English, and Victorian 


- English at that, never occurred to them. Nor 


could they conceive that Irish and American 
interests might possibly conflict. My father once 
mentioned that, for the year between the Easter 
Rising of 1916 and the American entry into World 
War I, a lot of Irish-Americans were pro-German. 
How did they make the switch in 1917? I asked. 
“There wasn’t any switch,” he said. “They went 
on the principle that England ‘couldn’t be right, 
but the United States couldn’t be wrong.” The 
Irish Revolution was shelved by them till the 
end of 1918, when they again became happily 
anti-British without the complication of a pro- 
Germanism that had never agreed with them. 

For the next three years they piled into big 


organizations like the Friends of Irish Freedom. 


Their fervor was so unbounded that it survived 
de Valera’s American tour in 1919-1920 and his 
In no 
small part that enthusiasm depended on Michael 
Collins, in whom they saw a man so much like 
their own best image of themselves that they took 
it as proof of the identity of Irish and American- 
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Irish. They were wrong. Collins was not an 
American. The supposed identity was tenuous in 
the-extreme. j 

Then suddenly came the Irish civil war, which 
blew everything apart. Collins” death in the civil 
war was the end.’ Of all the men I knew as a boy, 
only one, a veteran of the Irish Brigade in the 
Boer Army, maintained any interest in Irish 
politics. And as for identification, what American 
could identify with de Valera? 

Like Sullivan’s fall, it was well that it happened 
quickly and unexpectedly, for it would have hap- 
pened anyway and was best not lingered over. 
Ireland, instead of being a dream mutually shared 
with ‘Trish nationalists, had become a foreign 
country —a country specially, if mildly, well 
regarded, but foreign nonetheless. [rishness in 
America petered away into a genial, largely un- 
interested St. Patrick’s Day recollection of faded 
pieties. In place of the big organizations, evap- 
orated like the dew, there now remain a few 
societies that concern themselves intelligently with 
Irish culture and a few others that exist because 
for some reason they exist. No one should repine, 
least of all the Irish, who can now pursue their 
own course without worrying about what some 
rabid American relic of extinct Fenianism may do 
to Anglo-Irish relations in prosecuting his vendetta 
against George III and the late immortal Victoria. 

Is there, then, nothing to show for all that 
century-long struggle of the Irish to become 
American? Practically nothing. ‘They became 
American, and that was it. There is no point in ' 
talking about this or that people’s contribution to 
America. The only contribution any people con- 
sciously make is what they want for themselves, 
and, predictably, in America that has always been 
what other Americans of older vintage already 
possess. When the newcomers get this, they throw 
away what they had to content themselves with 
before. Or, another way of putting it is, the Irish 
contribution was their grandchildren, no longer 
Irish. 

To answer a last objection: probably more than 
any other group (though not as singlehandedly as 
they liked to imagine) the Irish did build and staff 
the Catholic Church in America, and insofar as 


they are still identifiable, they produce for it a 


disproportionately large number of vocations. 
Actually, though, the Catholic Church in this 
country is the clearest proof that the story is over, 
the connection dissolved, the alienation com- 
pleted. This is never more apparent than when an 
American bishop addresses an “Old Irish Mother 
of Mine” speech to incredulous Irish ears or tries 
to get chummy with the Irish hierarchy. The re- 
sults make Dublin and Galway seem very far away. 
Aye, and long ago. Likeit or not, we’re on our own. 
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Jonn REESE, a Nebraskan who spent most of his childhood in Oloe County, now lives in Cali- 


fornia and rarely visits his native state. “To see the way things have changed since I nae 


- "horses ona there,” he writes, ‘ 


hand eft 


Y FATHER worked 'i in the sale bara in i Grand ` 
Island, Nebraska, when that was the largest horse 
‘market in the world.. Before that he had served j in’ 
the cavalry. in the Philippines and had ‘Gained 
horses for ranchers and ‘horse brokers. Dad was a 
ħorseman “by ` trade.” Later he became ` a. rail- 
roader, but in my earliest memories Į- see him 
handling teams of big draft horses, or-in the saddle- 
of a green colt. ots cil tg p 


e r 


-We usually lived in small towns with unpaved ` 





streets in the’ dark. , Horses. then ‘delivered. the 
fréight, the mail, the milk. Béer was advertised by 


“dress teams” of four, six, or eight. fine horses pull: - uş tell a few stories; of the kind that used to be- > - 


“ing gilded brewery wagons: oo ~ i 

When we went to the city, the horses excited my 
nee “There . goes a fine, well-matched team,” 
he would say. “Well: handled, too. Watch!” The ~ 
team danced with the ponderous grace.that-only 
big draft horses had, curving their necks and-blow- , 
ing softly through their nostrils. Their trace chains 
jingled, the brass knobs twinkled on their -hames, 
“Horses Eating Hay,” eiching by Edmund Blampied. 
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‘makes me. feel older than I am, and al if ifty, that’s prelty old.’ 
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their heavy fetlocks frothed, and from them came 
`a clean, salty smell of new sweat. 
‘If you can define trace chains, hames, and fet- 


locks, you are up late. Today the important thing 


about horses is their parimutuel payoff; and to me 
_ the rabbity runners, good for only a two-minute 
sprint around the.track, are decadent grotesqueries: - 
_ Beside the honest horses I knew; they are pitiful. 

" T, knew draft horses, strong pullers with too° 
. much dignity to be any man’s idle hobby. Their 


_, Streets, and there are times even today when the. - world was a good world: .I was not born until it 
‘word < city” means the clarig of iron shoes on brick 


was dying; but I know a few things about it that 
` should be recorded before it is lost forever from. 
the memory of the last man who lived in it. So let 


‘told. Let us-talk horse talk one last time. 

Once my. father was breaking horses, for a 
Nebraska rancher, using’ a breaking cart and a 
_ breaking. horse named Brokie. A breaking cart 
was a wagon with a short turning radius, so heav- 
ily weighted’ that no team could run off with, 
it A- breaking horse was a traitor to his ‘kind. 
` “Spanned” with a wild colt, a breaking horsé 
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shoved, bit, kicked, and used his head as a bat- 
tering ram to make the ignorant colt do what the 
man in the cart wanted. 

For a helper, Dad had an Irishman by the name 
of Fagan. Fagan had never handled colts, so Dad 
hitched up the first few while Fagan, in the seat of 
the wagon, held the lines. The real trick was in 
hooking: up the tugs, or traces — the thick straps 
connecting the hames with the singletree — to 


. pull the load. To do it, one had to step in behind 


the colt. “Get in close. Put your shoulder against 
his rump,” Dad explained. “That way, he can’t 
swing his leg, so he can’t kick you.” 

At last he took the lines and let Fagan hook the 


tugs. Fagan held the first one between thumb and’ 


finger and tried to tiptoe in. Every time he got 
close, the colt kicked and Fagan jumped back, 
“Fagan, do it the way I showed you!”’ Dad finally 


exploded. “If you get close enough to him, he. 


can’t kick you.’ 

“Vis, Jack, but sure and I’ve noticed that if I 
stay: far enough away, he can’t kick me either,” 
Fagan replied. 


~ 


“A E story, which I heard my 
father tell dozens of times, was ‘proof’ that there 
were two kinds of people — those who- knew 


. horses and those who didn’t. 


Another of my -dad’s favorite tales occurred 
when I was three. Dad was working on a Kansas 
wheat.ranch where, in the harvest season, there 
were as many as forty horses and mules, each 


' weighing up to sixteen hundred pounds, in the 


barn. After supper, Dad walked down the lines of 
stalls and dropped their halters, to let them out 


for æ drink and a roll in the dust. When a big 


horse rolled in the dust, it was a cosmic frolic, 
tremendous to behold. But there was no other 
way he could find the itching spot. 

One evening my baby brother got out of the 
house and toddled down to the barn. There was a 


- sill about a foot high in the barn door, which the 


horses were accustomed to jump as they galloped 
out. The baby sat down beside this sill, in a small 
depression that the horses had pounded into the 


ground. My mother saw him from the house and 


dared not make a sound, lest she startle the horses. 
The first old mare paused just, long enough to 


“shoot her ears and ‘snort. Then she jumped — 
over sill, baby, and all. The others did not pause. 


They picked up the change in rhythm from the 
old mare and jumped as she had jumped. The 
baby sat there laughing as those great hoofs 
flew over his head and hit the ground beside him. 
One misstep, and he would have been smashed or 
beheaded. “What runaway car would spare a 
baby?” my father used to say. - 


t 


One of the teams on this same ranch was a pair 
of handsome mare mules, Maud and Jude. ‘hey 
were good workers in the field, but Maud was a 
mean mule in the barn, and a meaner mule at the 
water tank. Coming in hot from the field at noon, 
most horses had to be prevented from gòrging 
themselves on water. Few mules would eat or 
drink enough to hurt themselves, but Maud 
would. When the new crew was hiréd for thresh- 
ing and Dad assigned their teams, he asked who 
thought he could handle a hard-working but 
headstrong: pair of good mules. 

“I can work any team that you can put the 
harness on,’’ one man said promptly. 

Dad always said, “I should have known better 
than to give a good team to such a blowhard.” 
But he had a lot of men and teams standing idle, 
and wheat was four dollars a bushel; so he merely 
warned the man about Maud’s tricks. ‘When you 


-pull her head out of the water, watch her, because © 


she comes up. fighting,” he said., 

“I can handle her,” the man growled. Frowa: 
ing, Dad watched him as he drove Maud and 
Jude to the field. He seemed to know what he was 
doing. But when he brought the mules in to water- 
at noon, Dad nevertheless made sure that he had 
his own team on the other side of the long, narrow 
tank. 

. As usual, Maud rammed half her head into the 
water. The man hauled back on her bit. He 
didn’t hurt her, because Maud was a “hard- 
mouthed” mule. But he did make her mad. She 
went up on her hind legs, biting and striking and ` 
screaming that mule scream that I think was the 
most bloodcurdling sound I ever heard. 

The man lost his head and tried to run. Maud 
knocked him down and would have stamped him. 
to death, except that Dad reached across the tank. 
and hit her over the head with a neckyoke. A 
neckyoke was an.iron-shod piece of oak that 
swung between a-team to support the end of a 
wagon tongue, and was a lethal weapon. 

But Maud was only stunned. She stood there, 
weaving and shaking her head,- as the man 
crawled to safety. She would have been all right, 
only ‘the crawling man frightened Jude, the other 
mule. She shied against Maud, who lost her 
balance and fell into the tank. 

Over on her back she went, and there, held by 
her ‘harness and the narrowness of the tank, she 
drowned. Twenty years later, Dad still had not 
forgiven himself for trusting her to that driver. He 
did not blame Maud. “A man spoiled her to 
make her a mean mule,” he said. T knew that, 
and yet I gave her to the wrong man.’ 

Before I leave mules, let me recall Annie. A 
farmer I worked for when I was seventeen bought 
Annie to match with Peg, the smartest mule I 


ever knew. The farmer and I broke Annie to- 
gether. She had been handled and was-not a mean 
or dangerous mule, but she was headstrong. 
She did not like taking orders, especially “Whoa !”? 


` You might as well have saved your breath. Annie 


just kept going, dragging Peg with her, until she 
got ready to stop. 

So we put a “W?” on her, a trip rope that ots its 
name from its shape. It ran from a ring ‘on Annie’s 
hame down to a ring on a strap around her left 
foot, up to another hame ring, down to her right 
foot, and then back through another hame ring to 
me. When the farmer said, “Whoa,” I pulled the 
rope, and down Annie went on her knees. 

Annie was a fast learner. The third time the 
farmer said “Whoa,” I did not have to pull the 
rope, because Annie promptly got down on her 
knees! Unfortunately, so did Peg. She looked 
pretty disgusted, but I guess she thought that if 
this was what we wanted, this was what we would 


get. It took us weeks to teach those two mules that- 


“Whoa” merely meant stop, not kneel. 


B. 1917, my dad was a railroad section foreman. 
One afternoon there was a violent rainstorm. 
After it ended, Dad and his crew went over the 


track to look for storm damage, and I got to ride 


along. While the crew was repairing a small 
washout, a farmer whose land adjoined the right 
of way there stopped to chat. He had been mow- 
ing weeds since the rain and was on his way home. 

“Fine-looking team you’ ve got there,” Dad 
said. There was no better opening gambit in 
those days. 

‘Yes, and they’re as good as they look,” said the 
farmer, “but that black puzzles me. I just got 
him, and I never saw a horse act that way before. 


The moment it gets dark, he begins jigging and ` 


fidgeting and -tossing his head. There — look at 
him!” 
“Where did you buy that horse?” Dad asked. 
“Out of a job lot, in a sale barn in Omaha. I 


know he’s an old horse, but he’s a good one, and I 


sure wish I knew what made him behave that 
way.” 

“Look,” Dad said. He put his fingers in his 
mouth and whistled a few bars of music. The 
black horse stopped jigging and shot his ears for- 
ward. When Dad stopped whistling, the horse 


relaxed and stood still. 


“Don’t you worry about that horse,” said Dad. 


“What you’ve got there is an old army transport 


horse, and he’s used to hearing the evening gun 
and the bugle playing retreat as the colors come 
down, that’s all. He'll get over it eventually. We 
all do!” 
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THAT’S WHY I STILL MISS HORSES 


_ These were the stories people told in the world 
of working horses. In the evening, around the 
stove, the talk was of horses. To get in good with 
the banker before hitting him up for a loan, you 
said, “I saw your wife with her new buggy horse 
today. She handles it well, and it seems to be a 
horse of spirit.” A good character reference in 
those days went something like this: “The bearer is 
industrious, honest, and sober, and he does not 
abuse a horse.” 

There were horse jokes too, but I doubt if they 
would sound funny today. One of Dad’s con- 
cerned the farmer who was dickering for a horse 
with another farmer, who had a bad reputation as 
a slicker with horses. “He looks all right in the 
barn,” the prospective buyer said warily, “but 
lead him out and let’s see him walk, before I 
decide.” 

The horse’s owner stalled as long as he could, 
but finally he untied the horse and started outside 
with him. The horse missed the door and walked 
into the side of the barn. Shaking his head, he 
backed up, took aim again —- and walked into the 
other side of the door. On the third try, he did 
manage. to blunder through it. 

“No wonder you want to sell that horse,” the 
other farmer said angrily. “Why, he’s stone- 
blind!” 

I suppose you would have. to remember horse 
traders to make a funny story out of the owner’s 
earnest reply: “No, let me explain about that 
horse. Now, that horse is not really blind, however 
it may look to you. That horse is one of those 
horses that just don’t give a damn !” 

Then there was the Indian trying to sell his 
pony to an itinerant horse trader. After much 
haggling, the Indian said, “Fifty dollar! For 
fifty, I throw in my daughter too. Only sixteen 
year old, very pretty, never talk back, always work 
hard. Both for fifty!” 

It was a good deal, and the trader knew it, but 
he took one more look at the pony and then one at 
the girl, who was struggling up the slope under an 
enormous load of wood. “Forty! he said. “Your 
pony is head-shy, and your daughter sounds 
wind-broken to me.” 

A head-shy horse fought the bridle, from abuse 
or from just plain cussedness, and a wind-broken 
horse groaned with every breath when he exerted 
himself, either from overwork, injury, or abuse. 
The point is, I don’t remember when I learned 
what those two terms meant. We grew up with 
that knowledge in us. 

I first worked on a farm the summer I was thir- 
teen, but long before that I could handle a team 
and could harness my own when I had to stand on 
the manger to buckle their collars. The first 
farmer I worked for was the son of a man who had. 
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been a prominent breeder of Percherons, and 
every horse on his place was a purebred. 

How many people today know what Belgian, 
Clydesdale, Shire, Suffolk, and Percheron mean? 


. ing a handful of lines. 


Those were the leading breeds of draft horses — - 


big horses bred for big work, as distinguished from 
carriage, riding, racing, or coach horses. We 
never had to learn how to tell a Belgian from a 
Percheron. We always knew. 


O. MY first day of work, I fed the twelve or 
fourteen horses in the barn and was told their 
names and personality traits. This one would 
crowd you in the barn. That one was lazy. This 
one feared shrill voices. That one tried to run 
with every new driver. And so on. We went in to 
breakfast, and as we came out afterward, the boss 
said, “Harness Chub and Dorothy and Buster and 
Dimples and hook onto the disk. There’s a rain 
coming, and this would be a good day to reseed 
some new clover that went all to weeds.” 

I harnessed the horses and hooked them to the 
disk plow. He got his hand seeder out and meas- 
ured some seed into it. We walked to the field 
together, I driving the horses. A cool, damp wind 
was blowing, and black clouds were piling up on 
the horizon. Horses can smell a storm, and all four 
danced nervously. 

We reached the field. The boss adjusted the 
disk, but he did not climb up into the seat. “All 
right, you go ahead,” he said. “After -you’ve 
made a couple of rounds, I'll start seeding.” 

Well! I had hoped, of course, but had not really 
thought it possible. Four horses, all stately pure- 
breds, in one hitch! Four heads to be kept evenly 
abreast; four brute minds to be kept under con- 
trol; four heavy lines in the ‘quivering hands of 
a boy of thirteen! I climbed into the seat, took 
the lines, and off we went. I got not one word of 
advice from the boss. He already knew, by the 
instinct horsemen had, that I could handle a team. 

When the rain began, I turned my horses’ tails 
to it; I have no idea when I learned that no 
horse can be expected to face a storm. When 
the rain changed to hail, I knew I did not have 
to yell for help, and perhaps panic my team. I 
knew the boss would be there, and he was, because 
that’s the way horsemen were. 

He held the two inside horses while I wrapped 
my lines around the lever of the disk. I jumped 
down and ran around and took the bits of the two 
near horses, while he held the two off ones, until 
the storm ended. 
right and left, but how much longer will our 
dictionaries carry these definitions? 

No, os was no feeling in the world like hold- 


Late ‘that summer, after 
the harvest was in and we started fall plowing, - 
I drove six. At first they were hitched with four 
wheelers behind and two leaders in front. But, as 
everyone knows—or knew then > the wider 
your hitch, the more power you lose through side 
draft. 

So after a few days, I timidly suggested that I 
hitch them in a three-and-three tandem, as it was 
called. “Go ahead,” the boss said. I did, and it 
worked better. A few days later, I asked if I could 
line them out two and two and two. “Go ahead,” 
the boss said; so now I had not only two leaders 
and two wheelers, but between them the two 
horses of my “swing” team. It was a long team, 
awkward to turn in a small field. But if you could 
“turn six,” you were a horseman, and I was one 
at thirteen. 

One afternoon a storm came up. That day I 
had a colt by the name of Gus in my swing team. 
Ordinarily you’d: work a colt in your wheelers, 
to keep an eye.on him. But I had a steady horse 
by the name of Dandy working beside Gus, and 
at first everything went fine. 

I knew Pd get a soaking when the rain began, 
but that was part of my job, which was above all 
to keep my team under control. Gus fought only a 
little as I swung the six of them around, with their 
rumps to the storm, and then raised the double 
plows out of the ground. Then Gus quieted down, 
and all I had to do was shift his line now and then 
and speak to him to let him know I was still 
there and would not let anything happen to him. 

On this farm there was a dog by the name of 
Murphy that was part Airedale.. Murphy was a 
good cattle dog, but gun-shy. He had come to 
the field with me, and I thought he had gone back 
to the barn when the rain began. But then the 
thunder started crashing and rolling, and the next 
thing I knew, Murph was under my horses, howl- 


- ing for shelter. He must have thought somebody 


“Of? and “near” then meant , 
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was firing cannon at him. 

The colt went up on his hind legs and came 
down on top of Dandy. The leaders tried to bolt 
ahead; the wheelers tried to back up into the 
plow. What does a kid of thirteen do at such a 
time? Those horses were worth about $300 each, 
and each wore about $75 worth of harness. That 
adds up to $2250, ‘but still more important was 
the horseman’s obligation to protect the willing 
animal who worked for him. 

No one had to tell me what to do. I hit the 
lever that dropped the plows into the ground. I 
shook my six lines and yelled, “Hup, hup, hup!”’ 
Dandy felt the slack on his bit and jumped out 
from under Gus. The leaders spraddled out and 
dug in, as we said then, and snapped their tugs 
taut. The wheelers — always your slowest team — 
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shook their heads at the unaccustomed looseness 
of the lines that held them. To them, that meant 
“hit the collar!’ Da l 

All six hit their collars. The plows sucked deep 
into the earth as my team broke into a rhythmical 
run. I kept the storm to our backs as much as I 
could, and when I neared a fence and had to turn 
them, I yelled “Hup, hup!” and shook the lines 
again. They forgot the stormand ran harder, 
and I could turn them. 

Before I let them stop, I gave them more running 
than they wanted. When they slowed down, I 
made them run again. Let a horse get away with 
something, and you “spoiled” him. Gus was not 
spoiled. He never shied from another dog, and 
he never tried again to run. 
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Gus was smart, but the smartest horse I ever 
knew was a three-quarter-breed Percheron mare 
by the name of Goldie, and the best horseman I 
ever knew was Goldie’s owner, Carl Walker. 
Carl’s son Gene was my boyhood pal. We learned 
horsemanship together, but never well enough to 
suit Carl. 

Goldie was a sorrel,.ds was her usual teammate, 
Opal. But when Carl had a ticklish job to do or 
merely wanted the pleasure of handling a perfect 
team, he hitched Goldie with a brown mare by 
the name of Bonnie. All of these horses, by the 
way, were descended from an imported Percheron 
mare whose registry name was Santa Guadalupe, 
but whose working name was Queen. 

The smartest horses are those that memorize 
best and rely most implicitly upon their drivers. I 
never heard Carl Walker raise his voice to any 
horse, but to Goldie and Bonnie he hardly spoke 
at all. I have seen him hang the lines on their 
hames, to free both hands for work, and put them 
through a whole series of maneuvers by the barely 
audible sound of his voice. 

“Gee!” hed murmur, and the two mares would 
sidle delicately to the right. “Ah, ah! he would 
say, and they’d stop. Another grunt, and they 
eased into their collars and pulled straight ahead, 
digging in with their toes, pulling deep furrows in 
the taut muscles in their rumps, and keeping their 
ears cocked back for the next command. Every- 
thing they did was in perfect, sensitive rhythm. 
There is no such lovely sight on earth today. 

Each horse was different, but some rules applied 
to all horses. You never walked behind a horse 
without the courtesy of telling him you were there. 


THAT’S WHY 3 STILL MISS HORSES 


help him. I swung on the bits of rearing, fright- 
ened horses when I weighed no more than fifty 
or sixty pounds — yes, and held them, too. It was 
just something you did. 

Old Queen, or Santa Guadalupe, loved people. 
In her old age she became very sway-backed, and 
with her European-style cropped tail, she was an 
odd looker. She was retired by the time I went 
to work for Carl Walker, but in busy seasons he 
sometimes used her, and she loved it. In slack 
times too, he might put her to work when he 
caught Gene or me doing something wrong around 
a horse. 

“If you haven’t got sense enough to do it right 
by now, Queen has, and you can learn from her!” 
he said. He wasn’t kidding. Queen took no non- 
sense from dumb kids. She knew what had to be 
done, and she did it. 

Carl usually gave me a pair of gray mares, Pet 
and Lottie, to work. He was the first to admit 
that, while they made a handsome team, they were 
illematched workers.. Pet was slow, stolid, and 
fairly stupid. Lottie was fast and willing, but so 
nervous that she wore herself out. My hardest job 
was to keep Pet “up on the bit,” while holding 
Lottie back so she wouldn’t tire herself out. 

One threshing season, I hauled wheat with Pet 
and Lottie. One day I was standing up on my 
load, climbing a hill in a stubble field, when we 
ran over a bumblebees’ nest. I got a few stings, 
but Lottie got none at all. Pet must have been 
stabbed hundreds of times. For weeks after that, 
all I had to do to make Pet hit the collar was stand 
up on my load. She thought that meant more 
bees. l 

Once I was working on a grading gang, driving 
a pair of Clydesdale geldings, Clint and Dan. One 
day we had a boxcar to move, and the boss told 
three of us to hook our teams — six horses — to 
it. “Don’t bother,” I said. ‘Clint and Dan can 
do it.” Somebody offered to bet me a buck that 


~ they couldn’t. 


“PI bet you ten that they can, with the lines 


=- wrapped around their hames,” I said. Somebody 


called my bet, which was foolish of him, because 
I not only knew horses; I knew boxcars, too. This 
was one of the new ones, with good new bearings. 
Wonderful old Clint and Dan eased into their 
collars and just leaned their weight there until 
the boxcar began moving. Then they ambled off 
with it, while I collected my winnings. As for 
hanging the lines on their hames, they needed no 


driver. Like Queen, they knew more about it 


_ than I did. 


You never walked into his stall without giving ` 


him a chance to make room for you. In any 
emergency, you got to a horse’s head as fast as you 
could, because only there could you hold him and 
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The summer I was nineteen, three of us worked 
the harvest up through the Dakotas and Canada, 
and then back through the Dakotas again. There 
were few purebreds in that country. Most of the 
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horses were “farm chunks,” which meant short- 
coupled, sturdy, nimble horses bred up from na- 
tive bronco mares and purebred stallions. 

Once we hired out to a North Dakota farmer 
who had no place for us to sleep except in his 
barn. “Which one of you is the best rider?” he 
said, the first night. ‘‘We’ve got to catch our horses 
tomorrow, and I want to get an early start.” 

At that time, I would try to ride anything I 
could saddle, and as often as not, I could. So I 
‘volunteered. Where we came from — eastern 
Nebraska — a horse pasture consisted of a few 
hundred acres, at most. But as it turned out, this 
man had ten sections, 6400 acres, with he did 
not know how many horses in it. We spent fifteen 
hours in the saddle the next day, “cutting out” 
eight teams and somehow getting ropes on them 
and hazing them back to the barn. 

I was too tired and saddlesore to care about 
dinner. I barely made it from my saddle pony’s 
stall to our bed in the hay. That night, listening 
to those farm chunks fighting their halters, I 
‘thought, “What kind of gag is this? He surely 
doesn’t expect to thresh wheat with those broncs — 
or does he?” | 

But the next morning, we harnessed those horses. 
Somehow we got them hitched to bundle racks and 
worked them. They bucked and pitched and 
fought like rodeo horses — but we worked them. 
‘ It was one of the wildest, happiest days I can 
remember. We had several runaways, but it was 
open range, and where could they run? 

All we had to do was kind of herd them along 
until they got tired and keep them from turning 
too short on a slope and upsetting the rack. ‘When 
they ran -out of breath, we turned them around 
and went back to work. “You know, Reese, 
I think I made a mistake,” the boss said, as we 
unhitched that night. “That off horse of yours 
ain’t the one I meant to get. That horse has never 
had a halter on before! But I guess you’re getting 
along with him all right, aim’t you?” 

I was dead on my feet, my arms ached from 


‘fighting those two horses all day, and I still had - 


raw saddlesores from the day before. But what 
would you have said? ‘‘Oh, sure, I’m getting along 
just fine,” I said, nonchalantly. 

That is what we lost when the world of working 
horses came to an end, and I don’t know what 
there is to replace it today. J love cars. I take care 
of a car the way I was taught to take care of a 
horse. “A man feeds his beasts before he feeds 
himself” was a saying in those days. But you walk 
into a dark garage, and nothing moves. You go 
in behind your car without speaking to it, and it 
does not move over for you. It does not kick, but 
neither is it glad to have you there. That is why 
I still miss horses. — 
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My Father Toured the South 


BY JEANNETTE NICHOLS 


My father and his- muscles 

toured the South posing 

in store windows stripped down 

past the biceps. He was young then, 
dark eyes like dates, hair 

like a black sand bar. Full of rush 
he was to crush cities and worlds 
like the air he shushed off 

when he brought the loose strap up 
round his chest and inhaled 

till he filled it, proving : 


“the power of physical culture. 


When I was nine and he full in the forties 
I found his pictures, profiled in tights 

like a small John L. He laughed 

when I showed them and with a thumb 
in his mouth blew up his arm 

like an auto tire we tried 

to squeeze down and couldn’t. 


At seventy that proud and laughing strength 
folds into a memory of music, store windows 
and crowds of puny watchers, of caught oh’s 
from his children’s lips as he hefted 

us up to the ceiling and swung us back 

like easy dumbbells. His stomach 

muscles flap against his belt, his arms 

are. half-caste traitors to a wish. 


Now, no more weights to lift, 

nothing his youth need move by muscle, 

no cities to push flat for the sake 

of proving strength. Only the muscles in his head 
still flex and dance as his arms did once 

in that old thumb game and the strap 

across his brain pulls tight again and again. 


THE TROUT 


A Story by JESSE HILL FORD 


Jesse Hirt Forn is an ATLANTIC discovery who gradualed from Vanderbill University and studied 


writing under Andrew Lytle at the University of Florida. Four of his short stories have appeared 


in our pages, and in 1959 he was awarded an Atlantic Grant to assist him with his novel, 


MOUNTAINS OF GILEAD, which has just been published under the Allantic-Little, Brown imprint. 


B. THE time Coy was eight he had been fishing 
with his grandfather five years — since he’could 
first remember, when they fished for bream near 
Royal in the lily pad ponds belonging to old man 
Paris Austin. Later, after the dam at Muscle 
Shoals was built, they began journeying to a camp 
near Guntersville to fish in the backwaters. of the 
Tennessee River. It was twenty miles from Royal, 
Alabama, where they lived, to the Tennessee 
River backwaters, and because Grandfather Rick- 


man didn’t drive, they would have to get someone ` 


to take them there in the car, with their yellow 
cane poles tied to the outside of it and the minnow 
buckets rattling inside. Usually Catherine, Coy’s 
aunt, drove them to the fish camp on Goodluck 
Road, where they rented a boat and paddled out 
to the drowned trees where the’ white perch 
bedded, and there they would sit, with Catherine 
gone into Guntersville to visit friends for the day 
while Coy and Grandfather Rickman fished. 

It was July, and the boat leaked, so that Coy 
took turns with the old man bailing out the boat 
with a pork-and-beans can, while they drifted and 
paddled among the trees the river had killed when 
the dam pushed it out of its banks. They had left 
the bank early that morning, and when Grand- 
father Rickman remarkéd that they had not got a 
fish and it was nine thirty, the paper label had 
come off the bean can and was sloshing in the 
water at Coy’s feet. The water reminded him of 
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summer leaves, and the snake doctors which. lit on 
his cork or teetered now and then on the end of the 
yellow cane pole he held reminded him of air- 
planes. In the other end of the boat, Grandfather 
Rickman sat bent forward, looking intently at his 
own cork, floating beside a shattered gray stump. 
He seemed a very old and skinny man, ‘hidden 
except for his face and hands ‘by a long-sleeved 
shirt and cotton trousers and a felt hat which 
shaded his light-blue eyes. 

Looking back at his own cork, Coy saw a re- 
markable thing, for it had gone down and under 
the surface in a swoop. He raised the tip of his 
pole at once and felt the tug of the fish for an 
instant before his line came up limp out of the 
water. The minnow’s head was all that remained 
on the hook. ' 

“I think I had a trout,” he said. 

“No,” said his grandfather, who always spoke 
in a hushed voice for fear he would alarm the fish, 
“it was only a gar.” And as though to prove the 
truth of what he said, Grandfather Rickman’s 
pole bent suddenly and he raised the ugly fish to 
the surface before the hook came with the old 
man’s minnow bitten in two. The gar thrashed 
the surface once before it faded back, slowly, like a - 
sinking log. 

“It felt like a big trout,” Coy said. 

“The garfish keep the other fish from biting,” 
said his grandfather. “They're mean.” He dipped 
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his paddle in the water to move the boat on. 
“They'll get all our minnows,” the old man said. 
“The scamps.”’ 

Coy took up the bean: can and began to bail. 
The water which leaked in was pleasant and cool 
to his bare feet, and he wished he knew how to 
swim, for the sun was merciless and hot. He wore 
only a pair of shorts, and everywhere else he was 
brown. He was always brown by the middle of 
June, lean and brown and growing, and Tennessee 
seemed far away, for his parents lived in Nashville 
and he went to school there and associated the city 
with wintertime. But he thought of Alabama as 
long summers and elm trees shading his grand- 
mother’s house and the smell of cow feed when his 
grandfather milked every morning and nightfall; 
of dew on the early-morning grass and of days 
when the rains flooded the streets of Royal, and 
the very air which blew and sifted through the 
rain made the cushions of a chair damp to sit on. 
And there were the long days, such as this, when 
they fished until the water turned brassy gold with 
the sun’s decline and the honking of the car horn 
called them back to the bank. 

Paddling back without fish on the stringer was a 


_deep-hurting sense of defeat to Coy, a sensation of 


dying which his grandfather seemed not to feel, 
for to the old man, fishing did not have to mean 
catching fish. To the old man, fishing was a still 
and quiet patience, a hushed attitude of body, 
broken only by a laugh of pleasure when Coy 
pulled a fish out, or a cry of “Hey!” when the old 
man himself brought a white-sided perch up and 
into the boat. To Coy, paddling back with a full 
stringer of fish meant going back with a deep 
sense of victory in his breast. 

“No,” said Grandfather Rickman, when they 
had reached the new spot and were fishing again, 
near an old bleached tree which had fallen from 
the bank out into the river, “‘you’ll know a trout if 
you ever feel one. It’s like hooking the bottom, 
and all of a sudden the bottom begins to move, 
and then it goes wild, and that fish comes straight 
up out of the water. It makes a trout mad to hook 


him.” 


Cx remembered seeing one trout, a trout Mr. 
Vilous Lee had caught in one of Mr. Paris Austin’s 
ponds. Mr. Vilous was a butcher, a vindictive 
fisherman who set out poles at several places along 
the bank trying to catch catfish, and he had seen 
the big trout the week before and had rigged an 


- enormous pole with a minnow on the line nearly as 


long as his hand. Then he had crept far up the 
bank under the shade of a catalpa tree and waited. 


He had waited there all day from early morning 


until midafternoon, when Grandfather Rickman 
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finally shouted, “Watch out, Vilous!?’? And with 
that the butcher had run down the long grassy 
stretch to the bank. of the pond. The trout was 
already hung when he reached the big pole, and 
the butcher yanked the fish straight out of the 
water and, laughing in a wild, ugly way, he walked 
up the bank with the trout still dangling on the 
line. Coy’s father, who was there that day, had 
said the fish was a large-mouth bass and that, mis- 
takenly, the North Alabama fishermen called these 
fish trout. But the fish was still a trout to Coy, and 
to Grandfather Rickman, and to Mr. Vilous Lee. 
Far up the bank, the trout had struggled free of the 
hook and fallen to the grass, and the butcher had 
flung himself on the fish, reaching his rough fingers 
through its gills and raising it high in the air, 
making the creature writhe and bleed to be held 
so cruelly. 

They had ridden back into town and weighed 
the trout on the scales at the grocery where the 
butcher worked — six pounds. It was the biggest 
fish Coy had ever seen caught, and he had dreamed 
afterward that someday he would catch a trout, 
but, having caught one, he would not feel such a 
cruel delight. The butcher’s cruelty seemed some- 
how to be tied up with his taking a large spoonful 
of baking soda occasionally and gagging it down 
with water. Grandfather Rickman had said Vilous 
was ruining his stomach by the habit, and sure 
enough, only a few months before, the butcher 
had died. When Coy had come back to Royal 
from Nashville, at the summer’s beginning, he had 
gone to the grocery store and seen a new butcher 
behind the counter. The new butcher had worked 
in Birmingham, he said. His name was Clisby, 
and he didn’t fish. 

“What happened to Mr. Vilous Lee?” Coy 


. asked, dipping up a can of water from the bottom 
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of the boat and pouring it quietly out into the 
river. 

“Why, you know what happened,” Grandfather 
Rickman said softly. “He died. They buried 
him.” 

-““But why did Mr. Lee die?” 

“They say it was his stomach. He had an 
operation in Birmingham. Then he came home 
and got all right, I thought. We went out to the 
ponds some last fall, before the weather got too 
cold” 

“And then what?” 

“Well, he had a spell this spring, and we only 
went fishing one time.” 

“Was he still taking soda, Grandpapa?” 

“I think he had gone back to his bad habits. 
Yes,” Grandfather Rickman said, after a pause, 
“Pm sure of it.” 

Coy thought of Mr. Vilous Lee dying, of a dark- 
red something in his stomach which the doctors 
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had not been able to help, and he remembered the 
butcher’s thick, freckled hands, and the strange 
sweet smell of his breath, and the wild, angry look 
of his eyes. Coy knew instinctively that the butcher 
drank, and that the smell was whisky, and he felt 
his grandfather’ s dispassionate disapproval of the 
habit. l 

“I didn’t like him,” Coy said. 
feelings.” 

Grandfather Rickman smiled. “You took his 
catfish off the line. He didn’t like for anyone to 
touch his poles after he had set them out. He 
didn’t think a fish was his unless he had taken it off 
the hook. You shouldn’t dishke him for that.” 
The old man spoke as though the butcher were 
still alive. “He gave us many a ride to the ponds,” 
he said, after a moment. 

“But I still didn’t like him,” Coy said. 

“Well, Vilous never understood children,” 
Grandfather Rickman said. “He didn’t know 
what to say to’ them. He couldn’t talk to-a kid. 
But he was a good friend to me, Coy.” Grand- 
father Rickman’s voice had fallen now, for he had 
felt the butcher’s death again, and his face was 
grave and sad. l 

Coy bailed the water out, scraping the can until 
the boat bottom was just barely damp. Then, 
while he watched, the water began seeping in 
again. It came in so slowly that he had no pa- 
tience for it, and he shifted his pole to fish on the 
other side of the boat, away from the snags beside 
the old tree, out away from everything, away from 
the bank, where nothing would bite, where he 
knew the fish would not be. But he was bored. 

Then the fish struck. Coy felt him before he 
realized the cork was gone under, and he lifted the 


“He hurt my 


pole in his trembling arms, fighting against the’ 


strength of the fish with his own strength, going so 
hard upward with the light pole that it bent 
sharply. 

“Easy!” cried Grandfather Rickman. 
him easy!” 

But the pole broke_just then, and Coy pulled in 


“Play 
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the broken half and held it, his body frozen still by 
the sight of the trout coming out of the water and 
landing with a splash. The fish skittered sideways, 
around the end of the boat toward the bank and 
went down deep again, moviùg back suddenly 
toward the river. 

“Let him get tired,” Grandfather Rickman cau- 
tioned. But Coy was already drawing in the 
broken pole. He reached the line and began fran- 
tically pulling the fish in toward the boat. 

“No!” cried Grandfather Rickman. 
lose him! You'll lose him!” ` 

And just as the old man yelled the second time, 
the fish came out of the water again, and this time, 


“You'll 


as he landed, the hook came loose and the line 


went sick and limp. The trout lay near the surface 
an instant, nearly exhausted, not realizing it was 
free. But then, with a flash of its green body, it 
was gone. Coy drew the hook out of the water and 
held it in his trembling fingers. It was bent 
straight. Then he looked at Grandfather Rickman. 

“Why couldn’t you listen to me?” Grandfather 
Rickman said. “That was a trout.” 

Coy could feel himself collapsing inside to an 
indrawn knot of sorrow in his stomach. Holding 
the broken cane pole across his lap, he began to 
weep. “A trout,” he cried. “A trout!’ There 
would never be such a victory so close again, 
and he felt the loss and the anguish slowly killing 
him. 

“There,” said Grandfather Rickman. “It’s all 
right.” The old man came cautiously forward to 
pick up the empty bean can. He sat down and 
began bailing: out the boat. “You did the only 
thing you knew how to do. But if it happens 
again, don’t try to pull him out of the water. 
Wear him down first.” 

Coy wiped his eyes on his arm, smelling the salt 
sweat and the sun in his skin. He nodded, strug- 
gling to recover. But he knew the trout would 
never strike again. It was gone back into the deep 
cool mystery of the green water, to remain there 
now, buried forever. i 
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A Word with Sir Deity Drake 


During His Last Night in London 


Sir Francis Drake, in his last night in London before sailing, in 1595, to his death in the 
Western Caribbean, talks with a shipmate of his voyage of cireumnavigation, 1577 to 1580, 
when he refitted his ship in the port that he called New Albion, eilher near, or, as I feel sure, 
well within the present harbor of San Francisco. In his account of this New Albion, he was 
at pains not to make it tempting to the Spaniards, who had not then stretched their sway so 
far to the north on thal coast. His feud with Spain began at San Juan d’ Ulloa with their 
treachery there in 1567. His second great chance of ruining Spain was at Nombre de Dios, 
when loss of blood from a wound forced.him away, just as he had won the treasure house. 


His last voyage was disastrous: Spain had devised a counter to him. : 


1595. 
Scene. A room at night. Sir Francis Drake writing. One knocks. 
DRAKE. Come in. (Tirrold enters.) What now? 
TIRROLD. ` You won’t remember me. 
But, Sir, I had to see you. 
DRAKE. - | | Let me see... 
You were aboard . . . not Christopher . . . Wait yet. 
Frank, then, Frank Tirrold, if I don’t forget. 
Weren’t you my fiddler in the Golden Hind? 
TIRROLD. O Sir... that you should keep me still in mind. : 
DRAKE. I don’t forget old shipmates. Come, sit down. 


Sit, man: what brings you into London Town? 
Prosperity, it seems: do you still play? 
$ 
TIRROLD. Yes, and make others sing, this many a day. 
I’m music master in the playhouse there. 


DRAKE, We were great fellows in the days that were. 
` A score, perhaps, still living, sprinkled round, 
Somehow unhanged, and somehow never drowned. 
- Shall we away, and round the world agen? 


“~ 
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DRAKE. 


TIRROLD. 


DRAKE, 


TIRROLD. 


DRAKE. 


TIRROLD. 


The falsehood served, they never took the land... 
That unsailed sea still beats upon its sand. 

Nor have we taken it, this weary while. 

Yet, standing there, so many a thousand mile 

From England, thinking what a land we held, 

I tell you, Master Tirrold, my heart swelled. 


You saw it, too, the miracles that lay 

Twelve hundred miles from Acapulco Bay .. . 
A port beyond all praise for every good 
Shelter, careenage, safety, water, food. 

Think of those herds of deer; recall to mind 
The plains free-warrened with the cony kind, 
The fruits on tree and bush, the myriad fish, 

In sea or brook, each one a royal dish. 

Seals on the rocks, too, roaring, in seas breaking, 
The trees, those miracles, that set us aching 

To build great ships from such eternal wood. 
Then both the climate and the soil so good, 
That wild grapes grew, so excellent they were. 


Tirrold, I longed to have the English there. 

Man ... we had proved that there must ever be 
A Southwest Passage to the Southern Sea... . 
The Spaniards never guessed it but we found it. 
That great America has water round it. 


Fierce water, too: and wind: a two months’ trip, 
With danger every day to man and ship. 


All seas are danger, but it stands to reason 

Since all known waters have a summer season, 

In some such season, once in every year, 

All ships could stand the buffet and pass clear. 
Five hundred men, as strong as we, could seize 
That whole West Coast, as we did, and with ease, 
And smash King Philip’s empire into dust. 


Then, based upon that harbor with our ships 
They’d put his eastern empire in eclipse. 


You mean, that we might settle there . . . and stay? 


I hoped so, Tirrold, on that distant day. 
I hoped that England’s Queen might see it so... 


Sir, we were young men with you, yet you know 
Whether we loved that hell at the world’s ends, 


Twelve thousand salt-sea miles from home and friends. 


We just endured it, but no tongue can say 
Our agonies of hope to get away. 
Only devotion to you and the thought 
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DRAKE. 


Of home at last, preserved us as we wrought. 

We were scarce sane; but what would settlers be? 
Then, Sir, the Indians, how could they agree? 
No Western Indian loves to share his land. 

The white men take it with the iron hand... 
And, Sir, those Indians were no common foes. 
No two of us could wrestle one of those. 


They were our friends: they mourned us when we sailed. 


It was my hope for England, but it failed. 

It is this changeful England’s tidal air, 

It quenched the light that shone so starry there. 
We long for Spain’s destruction; yet endure 

All things from Spain, and never seek the cure. 


By Fortune and her Star, I tell you plain, 
Fortune and I could thrice have ruined Spain; 
Crumpled her up, like some false letter read, 
And flung her to her place among the dead. 


Fortune and I together would have done 

Matters not often seen beneath the sun. 

First, at St Johns, where I’d have held my ground, 
Trusting no Spaniard, even if they drowned. 

We were at war there, we could no more trust 
The Spaniards there than angry asps in dust. 

John feared to sink their fleet, yet all the same 
What else did John do when the Armada came? 
We had to sink it sometime; why not then, 

Saving those hundreds of our countrymen 

Then murdered by the dogs whom we had spared? 


That was the first great chance, had Hawkins dared. 


y 
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Then, the next chance, a bullet struck me down 
Just as I won their famous treasure town, 

And had within my hand all Spain’s estate, 
Silver and gold in bars, eight thousand weight. 


Then, at New Albion, what a way was showed. 
But asses ever choose the thistly road, 
And so the Armadacame.... 


What drove it hence? 
Fortune our friend: not gunpowder and sense. 


And now tomorrow I am off again 

For yet another piecemeal thrust at Spain. 

But this time, after twenty years of me, 

Spain may have learned more common sense than we; 
Spain, not myself, may spring surprises now. 
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God’s way is wondrous and to that I bow. 


The die is cast; tomorrow Dll be gone. _ ; 
To do new deeds for men to wonder on. 


Youth does the wonders: yet I hope to try. i i 
Now, Frank, farewell: good Fortune and good-by. 


To you, all Fortune. I beseech the Lord 
To bring you home, with Spanish gold aboard. 


But one thing, Sir, those Indians in the bay 

The red New Albion Indians west away .. . 

Good Master Chaplain said that he had learned 

That they believed we were their dead returned. 

I find no Scripture text to warrant this... 

But can it be that such a land there is? - 
A land, far west, where the beloved dead i 
Live, plying other tasks for other bread . . . 

To whom we might give thanks or make amends, 

Our mothers, or our lovers, or our friends? 


No mortal knows God’s ends, nor the world’s ends. 
Good Master Chaplain (as you call him) might 
Have shed you some such darkness from his night: 
I cannot: being a sailor, in command. 


But this Pll say . . . If I could understand 

That such a country lies in any sea l 

And what its bearing is, and its degree, ‘ 
I would set forth, and find, and search it through, 

For just two men, or either of ‘the two, 


‘Enriquez, once the Viceroy at St Johns, 


And Admiral Luxan, liars both and dons. 


Could I find both, my sword against the pair, 

Pd fight the two, and beat, and hang them there, 
On one good rope on which I might depend. 
The death I dealt would be their utter end. 
They’d live no longer in their happy isle. - 


And after that, why, Death would be worth while. 
But no such Fortune has been, nor will be. 
Spain’s still the rock and I the assaulting sea. n 


Again, all happy fortune and good cheer. 
If I return with Fortune, you shall hear. 
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THE DEVIL CHILD 
BY KONSTANTINOS LARDAS 
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Lardas’ parents came from Icaria, one of the Aegean Islands, and the selling of the slory which follows. 


ae children of the village, each one. related: 


somehow to the other, crouched close together in 


the back room of the house. The ‘shutters were _ 


tight, keeping out the moonlight and. the cool 
night breezes, which were bad for children, which 
stunted their growth and sometimes drove them 
mad. Through their patched clothes they felt the 
cool contact of the earth-packed floor. Its damp- 


ness chilled their buttocks, crept along their thighs, . 
- and cut into their backs. 


Only their faces and 
their chests were warmed by the thin fire burning 
in the corner. Their eyes reflected flames. _ 

Everyone had entered this ghostly silent- house 
from the back door. The mothers and’ fathers 
had gone on past the kitchen and the bedroom 
into the front room to see Stamatoula, the oldest 
woman of their village, the 2 matriarch of 
their island. 

They were alone in the back room. They were 
locked: from the front part of the house and from 
their parénts. They did not speak. Some of the 
children rubbed their palms over the floor, feeling 


its firmness, feeling the cold strength of the count-: 
less years of trampling which liad. polished it so 


that it shone like glass. The youngest children 
sat on their hands, keeping the dampness. from 


were quiet. They listened réverently to the strange 
sounds which came from the front room; the wild 
cries of Stamatoula’s sister, Philio, and the voices 
of their mothers comforting the frenzied woman. 

_Philio was‘old, too, so old that no onè knew her 
age. She was one of those born in the dark days, in 
the terrible days of the Turks. She had been born 
into the prehistory of the island. From the begin- 
ning of time, everyone remembered her. 
sisters had been in. the village before anyone else. 


None stood., None moved. They 


The’. 


» They had outlived the:oldest people, -and. now 
Stamatoula was dead. - . 
- The children sat silent; afraid to talk or move 
in the dark house, feeling the presence, but not 


seeing the cold dead woman. Their eyes flitted 
about the room from the woodpile i in the corner to 


-the meathooks next to the door, to the water 


pump, and to each other, comforting each other 
in the silence with their stares. 

The kitchen door swung open. Yanni walked 
in, quietly, as ‘the rest had done. He held his 
pet’ goat tightly coddled’in his arms. His eyes 


sparkled, not of the thin corner flames, but of an 


inner fire; unafraid of the silence, unafraid even 
of the broken silence, of Philio’s shrieks, or of 
parental lamentations. The children pushed close 
to Yanni, their tall, gaunt leader. They touched 
him on the knees, and he, like a great wheatfield 


_ bending to the wind, bent down to them. They 


fondled his young goat. They smoothed the coarse 


black fur, held out the white-tipped ears, and felt _ 


the growing horns admiringly. 

Yanni sat cross-legged on the floor, surrounded 
by his friends, the black goat in his lap. He smiled 
at them. Then, striking at the air, he shook his 
head. “Why are you quiet? Are you still fright- 
ened of. that beast? She’s dead. She’ll never 
bother .us again.” 

Yanni laughed; laughter of wild winds blowing. 
“Dead. Dead. She’s dead.” 

All of his friends and cousins looked at him and 
smiled and nodded. ‘‘Yes. Yes: She’s dead.” 

“Remember how she chased us from her trees 
and told our mothers when we stole her pome- 


granates, her lemons? Remember how she chased 
.me when I passed this. house? She cursed. my 


mother once. Me, many times. But she’ll not 
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bother me again,” Yanni said. “And our mothers 
‘won’t come to see her any more. Won’t come to 
tell her stories. Won’t bring her food. She cursed 
us-all. Mother told me, ‘Take care. Be kind.’ 


- But she was an old old woman and a beast.” 


- The children looked at Yanni. They spoke in 
agreement. “She always wanted something from 
us. Now she won’t bother us again.” 

From the depths of the house, Philio cried out, 
“Sister, Sister Stamatoula, who will love me now 
that you are gone?” Philio sang the deep, long- 
sounding chant. “Sister, Sister, who will love me 
now?” 

The children were silent at these cries. They 
looked again to Yanni. Yanni held the goat tighter 
in his lap. He was not afraid. He was not afraid 
of Stamatoula. “She was too mean. God must 
have killed her. Our mothers said that she was old 
and wise, but we knew better, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, she was bad,” his friends replied. 

“Last week, my kittens slept in the oven in her 
yard. She killed them. Burned them. She said 
she didn’t know. She wanted to bake bread. She 
hated me. My kittens. All of us. God killed her 
so she wouldn’t bother us again.” 

Yanni stroked his goat. He ran his hand along 
the neck, across the bony back. He felt its blood 
' pounding, felt its warmth. Not warmth of fire: 
of life. It spread from his caressing hands to his 
whole being, warming his lap, rising into his 
stomach, to his chest, his heart. He turned and 
smiled at the curly-haired girl whose shoulder 
fleetingly touched his. 

Silent. -Tears shone in her eyes. Black lashes 
glistened in the fire, but she held back her tears. 
Protruding lips tightened to a smile. Her smile 
infected Yanni. He hummed, breaking the spell 
that held them both. 

The tune that Yanni hummed was a familiar 
one. Yanni had made it up. Little by little his 
friends had learned it long ago. They joined him 
in the humming. They clapped their palms to- 
gether, gently, to the rhythm of the tune. 

Philio’s voice came to them again, but they did 
not hear her cries of “Sister, Sister Stamatoula, 
you are gone.” 

Yanni sang the words of his song. At first they 
were hardly heard above the humming of his 
friends. He sang louder: 


The pomegranates are bare, 
‘The lemon trees are broken, 
Picked clean by all the birds. 


Wuld-eyed the sisters stare, 
Stunned by the orchard token, 
Stripped naked by the birds. 
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Yanni sang in his craggy voice. He sang his 
song over and over again. The children clapped 
to the quick tune. Yanni jumped from the floor. 
He twirled, on cat feet, all about the room. He 
danced. Stamping his feet in quick, staccato steps, 
he paused; then leaped over the head of the seated, 
curly-haired girl whose eyes had smiled on his. 
The children clapped approval. They clapped 
their hands harder. They sang the words of 
Yanni’s song as Yanni danced more wildly. 


The pomegranates are bare, 
The lemon trees are broken, 
Picked clean by all the birds. 


Wild-eyed the sisters stare, 
Stunned by the orchard token, 
Stripped naked by the birds. 


Oh, fear the witches’ glare, 
And fear the words they’ve spoken; 
_ Or else fear all the birds. 


Yanni’s body swayed dizzily in the circle of his 
friends. His feet danced nimbly to the song. They 
seemed not to belong to Yanni. First, hands on 
hips and elbows outward, then arms flying in the 
air, he spun around the room. His head tossed 
back, face staring at the cobwebbed ceiling, then 
down again, meeting the eyes of all the children. 
His body glowed in the heat of the dance, in the 
frenzy of the flying steps. His arms and legs 
whirled faster, faster. His body was a vibrant, 
whirling wind. His friends waited to see him drop 
exhausted to the floor. ' 

“Look. Look,” Philio shouted from the kitchen 
door. Yanni stopped, arms dangling at his sides. 
“Look. The teacher and his school. He comes to 
dance. He stops. Like a dead bird he folds his 
wings.” 

He stopped there, clipped-winged, in the midst . 
of all his friends. His eyes met the old woman’s. 
Philio waved her arms above her head in a sudden, 
frantic motion as if ready to finish the dance which 
Yanni had begun. She flung her arms up, clutch- 
ing at the air. Exhausted, she leaned against the 
door and sighed, “Oh, Sister, Stamatoula. Still he 
mocks us.” 

She could not outstare his glance. The flashing 
brightness of his eyes tormented her. Philio 
rushed into the room and swung at Yanni, the 
obsessed. l 

Yanni sprang past her. He ran out into the 
cool night. His friends sat in semicircle, hands 
open in prayer, in uncompleted clapping. 

“Out. Out,” she screamed. “Get out. You 
boy. You shameless one. You evil thing. You 
devil.” 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF PULPS 7 


sy ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 


A. EVENTIDE,- when gun smoke and alkali dust 
swirl across the television screens of this wide land, 


my living room is peopled .with the querulous ` 
ghosts of characters who died with their boots on a ` 


quarter century ago, thinking they had come to 


the end of the trail. As a writer for the pulp maga- 


zines of that time, I knew the marshals of Dodge, 
the Cochise sheriff or his prototype, the peripa- 
tetic gun, the Rangers, and Sugarfoot; I-knew the 
ink-stained but incorruptible editor of the Coyote 
Bend Weekly Howl, and Judge Roy Bean, and the 
rawhide men who laid Union Pacific steel end to 
end until they reached the sunset. 
and many another tall, rangy, wide-shouldered, 


lean-hipped, and bowlegged waddy long before ` 


the. picture tube wrought their resurrection — in 
fact, I created many of them, and rode the range 
with them for a penny a word. In those days, I 
had one of the. fastest typewriters in the West. - 
This, as I have said, was twenty-five years ago. 
The hills were higher then, and the mornings 
younger, 
far away, when the pulps were an art form, a train- 
‘ing ground, and a way of life purely American. 


‘I knew them > 


“Compadre,” he told ne wiry roan mustang as he 
rolled a smoke, “I reckon there’s a difference between 
rustlin? and rustlin? — sometimes. You see, back 
three-four years ago, Brad Johnson kind of run a 

- sandy on the Tumblin’ K. Seems like he was mighty 
free with his runnin’ iron on that spring’s calf 
crop...” 


It was not literature, but it was a living while it 
lasted, and it lasted nearly twenty years. The 
Golden Era of the pulps began in the early twen- 
ties, when the splintery magazines had many mil- 
lions more readers than did Scott Fitzgerald. It 


‘ended with more whimper than bang-bang, about 


1940, leaving a lot of writers destitute and be- 


wilderad. 


Things like that leave their scars; they drive’ men 


to seek the shelter of the herd, to band together. 


It was a wonderful time, long ago and < 


All a man had to do to earn a fast fifty or hundred `` 


bucks was to. roll a sheet of virginal dime-store 


foolscap into his typewriter and begin with what . 


the masters of the craft called a “narrative hook.’ 


It went something ‘like this: 


Slouching in his saddle as sundown painted the 
rimrocks and dusk rolled like purple tide into the 
canyons, Concho Collins looked down into the Bar 7 
pasture at the bunch of longhorn steers he was going 
to rustle that night. 

Somewhere down in the chaparral, a bullbat woke 
the stillness with its liquid, lonesome call, and a 
coyote gave voice to shrill lament from a farther hill. 
Concho, a tall, rangy, wide-shouldered ranny from 
the Tumbling K spread, felt compelled to confide in 
his horse. ` 


There is now an organization called Western 


Writers of America, and I should like to think of its ` 


members as a little group of lean and silent men 
with crow’s-feet around their eyes from squinting 


‘into sunswept distances and the smoke of lonely 


campfires —a little Border Legion living west 
of the law of change. I looked something like that 
when I was a Western writer. Often, when I had 
just ventilated the villain with a .45 slug, I would 
get up from the typewriter chair that gave me 
saddlesores and practice a quick draw -of, an im- 
aginary gun before the mirror, so that J might be 
able to describe the shoot-out better, next time. I 


‘could see that my eyes were becoming narrowed 
-to mere lidded slits from the glare of sun on alkali, 


and my legs looked as if a horse had’ just run out 


_ from between them. But now no writer has to 
. enact -his characters’ roles — the television stars 


do that for him — and the occupational hazards 
of Western writing are limited principally to the 
television ratings. 


In the summer: of 1958. the ‘Western Writers 
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of America rattled into Santa Rosa, California, 
for a convention, and published reports indicated 
that they were substantial citizens, living high on 
- the hog and bent on serious examination of such 
profitable phenomena as the late Davy Crockett 
sweep that had been started by one of their.mem- 
bers, Tom Blackburn. Some of the other matters 
they reportedly discussed were, to me, totally in- 
comprehensible — such as when the villain should 
be shot, and when he should: be treated as sick, 
sick. In the Golden Era, this matter was never 
debated. There was more gore on the ‘cover of 
. one of the old pulp magazines than is splashed on a 
21-inch screen in a whole week of television fare, 
-~ and it was always in color. We used to kill off a 
bad man every thousand words -— always, of 
course, in fair fight and against heavy odds. 

There was a flair to their dying, those mangy 
rustlers, horse thieves, bobwire-cutters, and sheep- 
herders, and any writer worth his lick of salt 
could expand the final scene into three or more 
paragraphs and increase his check by ten dollars. 
~ They always lurched sideways, as if struck down 

by a giant, unseen hand. Or they clutched their 
bellies and pitched forward in a limp, grotesque 
heap, smearing their evil faces (suddenly. drained 
of all color) in the hot alkali dust. Their guns 
‘slipped from suddenly nerveless hands, and they 
` mouthed incoherent curses. through a froth of 
crimson that bubbled from their twisted, ashen 
lips. Their knees buckled and they sagged, cav- 
ing In like a sack of corn meal suddenly emptied. 
(If a Western writer had suddenly been deprived 
of the word “suddenly,” he would have been with- 
out one of the most valuable tools of his trade.) 
Sometimes a thin trickle of scarlet crept down their 
stubbled cheeks, but this was seldom called blood. 
Few of the pulp magazines would print the word, 
even though blood was all over the homestead. 

After the shoot-out, the hero—a Galahad in 
chaps — holstered his smoking hog-leg and rode 
away, leaving the bad men to lie where they fell. 
The unburied dead of the old pulp West must have 
run into the tens of thousands, and their bones are 
still bleaching somewhere under the suns of high 
or low noon. I weep, remembering them, because 
I found the slaughter highly remunerative — es- 
pecially during the depression years. The pulps 
thrived magnificently during the depression. The 
jobless, and those on relief, might not have been 
able to afford a movie, but they could always 
spare a dime for a pulp book, and they had time 
to read it by the stove without their attention being 
diverted by television. 

One rather prolific pulp writer of my acquaint- 
ance was more considerate of the dead to whom he 
owed his living. In a moment of wonderful 
whimsey, Chuck Martin founded a Boot Hill 
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graveyard behind his home at Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia, and thereafter never killed a man without 
setting up a rough pine slab bearing an epitaph 
such as: 


Here Lies 
Horseface McGinty — 
He Was Quick with His Gun, 
But the Tucumcari Kid Was Quicker 


Chuck ran out of cemetery plots, if not out of the 
fiction kind, but not before his whimsey won him 
a page of publicity in Life magazine. 

For the most part, I always chose names for my 
villains that began with a sibilant sound. I im- 
agined most of my readers moved their lips when 
they read, and this enabled them to hiss the villain 
satisfactorily. But once, having run out of Sneeds, 
Schriers, Spradlins, Zapatas, and the like, I killed 
a man named MacDowell. The story was no 
sooner on the newsstands than I received a letter 
from a well-known pulp writer I had never met — 
Syl MacDowell — informing me that I had over- 
stepped the line. He said that his next villain, 
doomed to die like the dog he would be, was going 
to be named Bosworth. 

I cannot imagine that the writers of Western 
television scripts can approach their chores with 
that sort of relaxed, fun-loving attitude: the dead- 
line is too hear, the medium too demanding. In 
the Golden Era, a rejection slip meant very little; 
the story would sell somewhere along the line, 
perhaps months later, and the check would be like 
money from home. New pulp books were always 
being launched like trial balloons — first, perhaps, 
as quarterlies — and a surprising number of them 
stayed with us. Some men could write a lot of 
words at a penny a word and up. The “up” for 
the masters was considerable. The late Max 
Brand became quite famous—-in-the Western 
field, principally, for his Destry Rides Again — and 
his books go on in soft covers, and of late a hard- 
cover collection is being advertised. He lived in an 
Italian villa, and few of his pulp magazine fans 
knew that under his real name, Frederick Faust, 
he wrote beautiful things for the best literary maga- 
zines (including, if I remember correctly, -the 
Atlantic). W. C. Tuttle, who created such charac- 
ters as ‘“‘Hashknife” and “Sleepy,” was reported 
living fabulously on an Arizona ranch. 

The king of the, pulps was the late Henry Bed- 
ford-Jones, who used production-line methods 
and did nothing but 10,000-word novelettes be- 
cause he had found that novelettes were always 
featured on the covers. Around the time in which 
Frederick O’Brien was writing White Shadows in 
the South Seas, Bedford-Jones was a member of the 
same literary colony in Sausalito, California, ex- 
cept that he was making much more money. An- 
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other member of the group told me that Bedford-. 


Jones had a battery of three electric typéwriters 
and kept a story going in each: a Western in the 
first, a French Foreign Legion yarn in the second, 
and a South Seas pearl pirate thriller in the third. 
He used the touch system and never plotted; nei- 
ther did he rewrite. If his swift narrative pace 
slowed on the Western, he moved quickly to the 
Sahara or Tahiti, and averaged 10,000 words a 
day. Adventure, a gréat magazine in its middle 
years, was said to be paying him eight cents a 
word, and eight hundred dollars was and still 
is a fair day’s wage. Published reports of a court 
action, circa 1929, revealed that Bedford-Jones 
had earned $75,000 in the previous year. 


Ove to the accident of birth and a certain con- 
genital tardiness in arriving upon any promising 
financial scene, I was never a Brand or Bedford- 
Jones; and besides, I was afraid to give up my news- 
paper job. But I profited. I discovered that the 
“narrative hook” could be adapted to fit any pulp 
magazine, Western or otherwise, and I worked 
out a formula for the All-purpose Little Jim Dandy 
opening. It is, alas, no longer useful or salable, 
and I think of it fondly as the past participle. A 
new magazine called Navy Stories appeared, and 
the opening for it went: 


Swinging his long glass aft from the bridge of the 
camouflaged U.S. troop transport as it groped through 
the foggy, submarine-infested waters of the Atlantic, 
Dippolito, the hard-boiled Navy quartermaster from 
San Francisco’s tough Telegraph Hill, looked through 
the window of the paymaster’s shack. The long glass 
brought the paymaster’s safe so close Dippolito could 
read the numbers on the combination lock. The safe 
held at least a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
greenbacks. Dippolito was going to rob it that 
night... 


I think this was the way Bedford-Jones did it. 
He crammed a character, a setting, and a situation 
into one packed paragraph, and after that the plot 
and its unfolding took care of themselves. Eugene 
Kelly, then editor of several early-day Dell books, 
including Navy Stories and War Stortes, sent me a 
prompt telegram: “Check for $125 airmailed to- 
day. Can use all your stuff.” So I did the same 
thing for War Stories: 


Lifting himself on one elbow from his rain-sodden 
blanket, Corporal Joe Morgan looked down the 
muddy trench at the man he was going to kill when 
A Company went over the top into the shell-torn 
waste of No Man’s Land... 


Gene Kelly bought that one, too, and others. 
How long, I asked myself, has this been going on? 
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A-man could get rich using that All-purpose Little 
Jim Dandy opening gambit. The variations on the 
theme were endless. ) ) 

I suppose half the pulp writers in the country 
were using this device in one form or another, tell- 
ing themselves as J did that it was like taking candy 
from a baby. And in using it, we may have been 
lightly sowing the seeds of our own destruction 
along with that of the booming pulp-paper em- 
pire. Perhaps, if we had taken our craft more 
seriously — if we had written each story with care 
and the best of our skills, and without tongue in 
cheek — the pulps would have endured. But in 
the early 1930s there was no sign of impending 
crash. The newsstands were rife with pulps. They 
advertised weight-lifting courses for scrawny 
weaklings on their inside front cover and thought- 
fully pictured trusses on the facing pages. Pen pals 
were getting together in the back of the books. I 
had two memorable fan letters. One was from a 
stenographer in Omaha who said, “Dear Man of 
Mystery: Tonight I will walk along the banks of 
the big Muddy and let my dreams ride on the backs 
of fireflies.” The other was from a man in a men- 
tal institution at Norwalk, California, and said, 
“I can tell by your stories that you are a cattle- 
man. I am a cattleman, too, and I ain’t crazy. 
I want you to go to the Governor and get me the 
hell out of here. If you don’t do this, I sure as hell 
am coming gunning for you when I do get out.” 

I sold stories to a great variety of Western pulps. 
I got into other fields: Love Stories, Sea Stories, Navy 
Stories, Submarine Stories, and a whole flight of 
air-war books which took wing after such films as 
Hells Angels and Wings. I aimed at the weeklies, 
since each one offered fifty-two markets a year, 
and parlayed a single yarn about a mule skinner 
named Shorty Masters into nearly two hundred 
stories for Street & Smith’s Wild West Weekly, then 
edited by Ronald Oliphant. With his encourage- 
ment, I began doing “‘stray”’ yarns for the same 
magazine under pen names which were owned by 
Street & Smith: Philip F. Deere, Dean McKinley, 
Nels Anderson, and Cleve Endicott. I did a series 
on Judge Roy Bean, Law West of the Pecos, under 
the Dean McKinley by-line and a series on two 
cowboy comics named Bugeye and Jeff under the 
nom de plume of Frank J. Litchfield. I collabo- 
rated with myself to produce Circle J Ranch 
novelettes under the joint by-line of Cleve Endicott 
and Dean McKinley; I was both. A series recount- 
ing the adventures of two Navy fliers in World 
War I — Humpy Campbell and Tex Malone — 
ran about seventy-five stories in Dels War Aces 
and War Birds, and there was a shorter series deal- 
ing with an unbelievable character named Dizzy 
Donovan, who was always inspired to write paro- 
dies on verse when in flight, the first being entitled, 
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“A Bunch of the Boche Were Whooping It Up.” 
The air-war yarns extended to Sky Riders, Sky 


- Birds, and Battle Birds. There was gold in them 


` there thrills. 


And then the so-called “‘Spicies,” issued by an 


‘outfit known as Trojan Publications, appeared 


upon the scene. 

I don’t think that anybody knew it, but the pulp 
Western was on its last saddle-bowed legs. Spicy 
Western and Candid Western (Trojan also published 


” Spicy Detective and Candid Detective) tried something 
new. They attempted to wed the clean, swift- 


paced Western action story to the sex yarn. This 


was miscegenation, and could not be accomplished _ 


without benefit of double-barreled shotgun. Nor 
could the union last. _ 

I suspect that a Trojan editor had read the works 
of the old master, Zane Grey. It was in Riders of 
the Purple Sage, I believe, that Grey took the 
Western writer’s first tremulous step into sex. His 
hero’s saddle pard had been shot off a horse. The 
hero sprang to the ground and ran his hand into 
his companion’s shirt, strictly to feel the heartbeat. 
He jerked the hand back quickly, blushed, and 
removed his Stetson. “Why,” he said in awe and 
reverence, “hes-— I mean she’s— it’s a girl!” 
(I am not quoting this passage verbatim, but only 
as I remember it from reading Zane Grey when I 
was about twelve. At the time, it puzzled me con- 
siderably.) 

Spicy Western and Candid Western followed the 
same story line. Sex, in these palpitant pulps, was 
limited to the verbal fondling of the feminine 


bosom, and it had to be done in every second 


paragraph or the story would not sell. . Trojan 
was paying two and a half cents a word for this 
titillating material — a rather high rate. I used 
a pen name, and I also used the old All-purpose 
Jim Dandy: 

Propping himself on one elbow above his coffee in 
the Greasy Spoon restaurant, Luke Bristow looked 
down: the counter at the waitress he hoped to take to 
the Cowboys’ Ball that next Saturday night. 

Her name, Laura Belle, was like music on the 
tongue. Her hair was the color of wild honey in the 
sun, and she had eyes of storm-cloud blue. Her proud 
young bosom lifted twin cones of climaxed beauty 
under the silken shimmer of her blouse . . . 


The Trojans did not last very long, actually, and 
certainly I was not alone in helping to kill them 
off. Every story became a game, a contest be- 
tween writer and editor, a search for simile, a 
ludicrous striving for action, such as the jolting of a 
buckboard across the rough prairie, or Laura 
Belle’s horse in a trot. 

I really don’t know what happened to destroy 
this art form, this easy way of life. The comic 
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books appeared, and had their part in the decline 
and fall, but surely there were some adults in the 
reader population. Radio programs were growing 
up, and it was less effort to listen than to read. 
A war broke out in Europe, and the cost of wood 
pulp rose; kids knew all about the latest fighter 
aircraft, and stories of dogfights in World War I 
were passé. Some sort of hoof-and-mouth disease 
struck the straight Westerns, and their carcasses 
littered the prairie like those of longhorn steers in 
the famous “die-ups” of the eighties. One day 
Trojan’s Spicy group still enlivened the news- 
stands; the next, either Troy or the editors had 
been sacked, and a lot of writers were carried away 
on their shields. . 

I was present for the obsequies. A score of 
shoot-em-up pulp titles were interred in a narrow 
grave just six by three, while coyotes and indigent 
pulp writers wailed a funeral dirge. In the back- 
ground (courtesy of Trojan) the Grand Tetons 
of Wyoming lifted their proud, climaxed beauty 
into the fading sky. There was a glow of sunset on 
the rimrocks, and an intermittent, fitful, sporadic, 
split-second stab of six-shooter flame from a crowd 
of pulp heroes and villains turned out to pasture. 
Not one of them even dreamed of a television resur- 
rection. They just went that-a-way. 


LOVE SONG 


sy JOHN R. NASH 


This, that I carry like a butterfly, 

prisoner in my cupped and outstretched hands, 
is, of all things, small, 

but great in its demands 

and bears within itself a world of power. 

I close my hand upon it like a wall. 

For this there can be neither time nor season 
and of all things upon the earth 

it has the least to do with reason. 


-(I open my hand, finger from palm. Look!) 


This holds within it life, death, and birth; 
used wrong, there is no harm it cannot do. 
Look long, look carefully; 

this 1s for you. i 
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THE FREUDIAN REVOLUTION 
sy CHARLES J. ROLO 


“Lie most revolutionary changes are changes in 
man’s basic beliefs about himself. ‘Three such 
revolutions have occurred in Western thought in 
the past five hundred years — the Copernican, 
the Darwinian, and the Freudian — and they 
have successively dealt shattering blows to man’s 
pride. Copernicus dethroned man from the center 
of the universe. Darwin challenged his sense of 
divinity by tracing his descent to the animal king- 
dom. And Sigmund Freud, the first cartographer 
of the unconscious, punctured his conviction that 
the conscious mind was master of man’s fate. “I 
belonged,” Freud justly said, quoting the poet 
Hebbel, “to those who have profoundly troubled 
the sleep of mankind.” 

Freud’s discoveries are the original source of 
most of the developments and issues discussed 
in this special supplement of the Atlantic. Psycho- 
analysis, which is roughly the same age as the 
twentieth century, has several aspects. On the 
practical side, it is a specialized diagnostic and 
therapeutic technique within the domain of psy- 
chiatry, the branch of medicine that concerns itself 
with mental illness. In the United States today, 
psychoanalysts, with some exceptions, are M.D.’s 
who have completed a year’s general internship, 
two years’ psychiatric residence, and a course of 
study at an accredited psychoanalytic institute, 
where they must themselves undergo analysis. 
(Their analytic training alone costs around 
$20,000.) 

Psychoanalysis is also a system of psychology, 


an organized body of theories about human be- | 


havior; and, in spite of Freud’s denials that it 
was committed to any particular Weltanschauung, 
it has become, in the hands of his interpreters, a 
doctrine with its. own philosophy. AH of these 
aspects of psychoanalysis — along with popular 
misconceptions, and with heresies and innova- 
tions, some of which may represent progress — 
have contributed to the cultural revolution which 
one is forced to call Freudian, even though there 
is much in it for which Freud himself was not 
responsible, much that would horrify him. 

The impact ‘of this revolution has been incal- 
culably great in the United States. To an extent 
not paralleled elsewhere, psychoanalysis and psy- 
chiatry in general have influenced medicine, the 
arts and criticism, popular entertainment, ad- 
vertising, the rearing of children, sociology, an- 
thropology, legal thought and practice, humor, 
manners and mores, even organized religion. 

Several of our contributors observe that psycho- 
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analysis, by force of circumstances, has in effect 
become a secular religion. This approach places 
many of the distressing aspects of the Freudian 
Revolution in their proper perspective. The awful 
movies depicting quasi-miraculous psychoanalytic 
cures; the slick novels and dramas in which bad 
Daddy and possessive Mummy are the source of 
all evil; the cocktail party sages who have trans- 
lated gossip into solemn psychoanalytic jargon 
— these and many other unattractive phenomena 
of our psychology-conscious age have their coun- 
terparts in the vulgarizations and corruptions to 
which religion has been subjected. | 

It would seem, indeed, that psychoanalysis is to 
some extent the victim of its own success. A good 
many of the complaints voiced against it betray 
excessive demands or expectations. People point 
to acquaintances not benefited by. analysis as proof 
that its claims are not substantiated; but no re- 
sponsible analyst has asserted that worth-while 
results are achieved in more than 50 to 60 per 
cent of the cases. One hears, too, gibes about the 
conduct and competence of analysts which seem 
to be based on the assumption that the profession 
should be immune to human fallibility; it is in- 
evitable that there should be a certain number of 
defective analysts, just as there are mediocre 
surgeons, bad doctors, and errant priests. 

Of course, there is much in the theory, prac- 
tice, and cultural repercussions of modern psy- 
chiatry that invites debate or criticism. Our 
hope is that this supplement will help to illumi- 
nate certain segments of this large and contro- 
versial subject. Two principles have guided the 
editing: breadth of coverage and diversity. of 
opinion. Several schools of thought are repre- 
sented, and there is a vigorous and varied body of 
criticism. 

It is surely beyond doubt today that modern 
psychiatry is able to help people who could not 
previously be helped; anyone who has seen the 
transformation it can bring about in a painfully 
disordered child is apt to be impatient with the 
chronic scoffers. It has emphasized the role of 
love in normal development and has produced a 
new awareness of the importance of childhood, 
a greater generosity of spirit toward the needs 
of the child. It has provided man with ways and 
means of deepening his understanding of himself 
and of his basic problems as a culture-building 
animal. In sum, it represents, perhaps, a crucial 
break-through in man’s pursuit of self-knowledge 
and self-realization. 


MIND AND BODY 


sy STANLEY COBB, M.D. 
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Dr. STANLEY Copp, one of the most honored figures in American medicine, has been 


Professor of Neuropathology at Harvard, Chief Psychiatrist at the Massachusetls General 


Hospital, and President of the American Psychosomatic Society. His contributions run to 


five books and nearly three hundred monographs. 


Tao ills imposed on man’s body by the conspir- 
acies of fate have been a subject for poets and 
storytellers for ages. The Greeks drew tragic nets 
about their heroes; situations forced them to com- 
mit acts for which they suffered mentally and 
physically. To the Greeks, gods, demons, and 
witches were responsible. Two thousand years 
later, Shakespeare saw the play of human passions 
more subtly. He described their effects on the 
bodies of his characters, and even suggested psy- 
chotherapy in some instances. 

In more modern times, physicians describe 
‘emotional reactions in their professional writings: 
“Under the active stage of anger, the following 
train of phenomena will be displayed in greater 
or lesser strength. The heart now aroused beats 
quickly and forcibly and the blood, rushing im- 
petuously to the head and surface, the brain be- 
comes heated, the face flushed, the lips swollen, 
the eyes red and fiery, the skin hot, and literally 
may it be said we burn with anger.” 

This quotation is from a wonderful book by 
Dr. William Sweetser, professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physik at Bowdoin Medical School. 
It was published in 1843, and the title runs: Men- 
tal Hygiene, or an Examination of the Intellect and Pas- 
sions, designed to illustrate their Influence on Health and 
Duration of Life. Speaking of the effect on the di- 
gestive tract, Dr. Sweetser goes on to say: “Anger 
destroys the appetite, and checks or disorders the 


function of digestion. Let one receive a provoca- 
tion in the midst of his dinner, and the food at 
once loses all its relish for his palate. Dr. Beau- 
mont, who had under his charge a man with a 
fistulous opening into his stomach, so that the in- 
terior of this organ could actually be inspected, 
remarked that anger, or other serious mental 
emotions, would sometimes cause its inner, or 
mucous coat, to become morbidly red, dry and 
irritable; occasioning, at the same time, a tem- 
porary fit of indigestion.” l 
William Beaumont was the real pioneer in the | 
physiology of the emotions. He was an army sur- 
geon, stationed at Fort Crawford on the upper 
Mississippi River during the 1820s. One day a 
Canadian trapper who had been shot through the 
stomach was brought to him. He grasped this 
opportunity with great imagination, and there in 
the wilderness made his classic observations of 
the physiology of digestion. A hundred and 
twenty years later, in New York, Dr. Harold 
Wolff found a similar patient. With modern 
techniques he elaborated the findings of his back- 
woods predecessor and wrote his own classic, 
A Man and his Stomach. Sweetser’s collection of 
observations and stories concerning the effects 
of the passions was the forerunner by almost a 
century of Helen Flanders Dunbar’s scholarly 
and closely documented Emotions and Bodily 
Changes, published by the Macy Foundation in 
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New York in 1935. During that century, medi- 
cine took on the form of a science. Between 1850 
and 1900, however, the great light shed on medi- 
cine by advances in bacteriology, microscopical 
pathology, and surgery cast its shadow on psy- 
chology. The majority of physicians were con- 
vinced that all diseases would be explained by 
the microscope; little was heard of psychology 
and the possibility that thoughts and feelings 
might affect medical symptoms. 

Syphilis as a cause of mental disease had been 
suspected for a century. The discovery of its true 
role in psychiatry was both a great advance in 
knowledge and an inhibitor of psychological un- 
derstanding. “Softening of the brain” (also 
_ known as paresis, general paralysis of the insane, 
and dementia paralytica) was one of the first 
clinical pictures to be recognized. Until the re- 
cent development of antibiotic treatment, this 
disease caused much of the severe mental illness 
that sent patients to fill our mental hospitals. 
There were many theories as to the cause of 
paresis. Early in the nineteenth century, “the 
strain of modern life’? was blamed, as well as 
head ‘injury, excessive mental work, alcohol, and 
venery. Syphilis was not seriously considered as 
a cause until 1857. Clinical observation and inoc- 
ulation experiments made it seem probable. The 
Wassermann test for syphilis, developed in 1906, 
clinched the matter by showing that over 90 per 
cent of patients with paresis had “positive” reac- 
tions. If any doubters remained after this, they 
had to accept the discovery at the Rockefeller 
Institute by Noguchi and Moore in 1913 of the 
syphilitic spirochete within the brain. This was 
a research triumph and made investigators hopeful 
that all mental disorders could eventually be ex- 
plained by bacterial and other injuries to the 
brain. Such speculation consolidated a group of 
psychiatrists and neurologists into a mechanistic 
school, and they were later to be known as “‘or- 
ganicists.” They had little interest in psychology. 

In the years around 1900, psychiatry was:stir- 
ring in its cocoon. For a hundred years it had 
been a special branch of medicine, the first “‘spe- 
ciality,” because of the necessity of isolating luna- 
tics in asylums. This was a matter of taking queer 
and disturbing persons out of an unsympathetic 
population; it had little to do with treatment. 
A few dedicated physicians gave their lives to 
caring for these unfortunates, but too many of 
the retreats were little better than prisons. Krae- 
pelin in Berlin made the first effective move to 
bring order out of chaos. By keen clinical obser- 
vation he grouped the inmates of the madhouse 
into different categories of disease and was thus 
able at least to prognosticate with some accuracy 
whether or not a patient might recover. But his 
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interests were largely in clinical classification and 
the changes found in the brains of those who died 
in asylums. He was greatly impressed by the 
findings in paresis.” He did not think that life 
experience, personality, and emotions had much 
to do- with mental breakdown. In short, he did 
not believe in psychogenesis. Finally his authori- 
tative systematization was opposed by some 
younger psychiatrists, who dubbed it “Imperial 
German Psychiatry.” 


DYNAMIC PSYCHIATRY 


7 


The group that gradually formed in opposi- 
tion to the organicists was composed of good 
thinkers who understood the problems of the 
psychiatric hospitals but had broad training out- 
side. Psychiatry had been bound within the walls 
of the asylums. Freud, Bleuler, and Janet in 
Europe, and Putnam, Meyer, and Prince in 
America gave impetus to the stirrings for libera- 
tion. Their dynamic psychological interpreta- 
tions of mental illness began the great change 
which took a large part of the practice of psychia- 
try out of the mental hospitals and into private 
offices and general hospitals. 

As early as 1908 Meyer wrote, “And it has be- 
come my conviction that the development of 
some mental diseases are rather the results of 
peculiar mental tangles than the results of any 
coarsely appreciable and demonstrable brain 
lesions or poisonings.” His comprehensive view 
of psychiatry was developed largely between 1900 
and 1915. It was probably influenced by Freud’s 
ideas concerning the neuroses, but Meyer worked 
in large hospitals in New York and Baltimore and 
was more concerned with severe mental illness. 
His concept of the psychological precipitants pre- 
ceding mental breakdown permeated all modern 
psychiatric thought. No psychiatrist would now 
study a patient without trying to learn about his 
pre-psychotic personality. Meyer preached the 
necessity for gathering all pertinent facts about a 
patient and seeing not only the mental disorder 
in the patient but the “he” or the “she” who is 
ill, in the setting of his or her life situation. The 
importance of psychogenesis was emphasized not 
as the cause of mental disorder but as one factor 
to be carefully weighed. Facts concerning hered- 
ity, body build, medical status, and any other 
relevant data were all considered. _ 

Freud’s contributions between 1893 and 1938 
have gone beyond medicine and have affected 
the thinking of most literate people. His approach 
was clinical, bringing in the techniques of free 
association and prolonged day-by-day analysis. 
His important concepts included the theory of 
drives, repression, the unconscious mechanisms, 


the development of sexuality in infant and adult, 
and ego development. Indeed, a rich and dis- 
turbing set of ideas! The simplest of them, the 
idea of unconscious motivation, was profoundly 
distasteful to the Victorian culture of the cen- 
tury’s end, with its worship of individualism, will 
power, and Protestant morals. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 
— W. E. Henley (1849-1903) 


In fact, one of the charges against Freud and 
all dynamic psychiatrists has been that by ex- 
plaining abnormal human behavior they con- 
-done it and take away from a person his choice 
and “free will.” It is charged that they take 
away responsibility and preach fatalism. This is 
a strange accusation against those who are trying 
to free men from their unconscious motivations 
and compulsions; against earnest physicians who 
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to our knowledge of emotions. Walter B. Cannon, 


` in Boston, was the first investigator who seriously 


are striving to help their patients toward matur- ' 


ity and toward altruistic behavior in place of 
their childish, neurotic, and antisocial reactions. 

The dynamic psychology of today can be traced 
back to several lines of thought, dimmed between 
1847 and 1900 but emerging slowly as the end 
of the century approached. Those who used 
hypnotism and studied the effects of suggestion 
and emotions on the bodily functions did some- 
thing to keep psychological theory alive. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, between 1856 and 1885, wrote 
three novels which showed much insight- into 
personal problems, forecasting some of Freud’s 
contributions. Elsie Venner is the best known but 
least psychological. A Mortal Antipathy and The 
Guardian Angel describe quite specifically the ef- 
fects of frights in infancy upon the later develop- 
ment of personality. Holmes explained that he 
considered his colleagues in the medical profes- 
sion not yet ready to accept such psychological 
truths; therefore, he did not publish them. in 
medical journals but disguised them in what he 
called his *‘medicated novels.” In 1899 James 
Jackson Putnam lectured to the Massachusetts 
Medical Society on “Not the Disease Only, But 
Also the Man.” But in 1911 he was booed at a 
meeting of the American Neurological Associa- 
tion for supporting Freud’s views. Few medical 
scientists were brave enough to challenge the 
ascendancy of the microbe. 

Darwin in 1873 had written a remarkable 
book, describing emotional reactions as impor- 
tant biological phenomena, but it was not until 
forty years later that two great physiologists 
contributed to this field. Pavlov, in Russia, study- 
ing memory and learning in dogs, added much 


took up the problem of the physiology of the 
emotions. He made it a profound and respected 
study and published a book in 1915 entitled 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage: An 
Account of Recent Researches into ihe Function of Emo- 
tional Excitement. | 

Nowadays, when every educated person ab- 
sorbs some of the concepts of psychogenesis and 
motivation in general reading, and when every 
medical student learns something more about 
them in his early psychiatric studies, it does not 
seem possible that Kraepelin so recently domi- 
nated psychiatry. The fact that psychological 
reactions could be dynamic was made brutally 
clear to hundreds of army medical officers during 
World War I. They saw with their own eyes that 
violent emotion could and did cause severe ill- 
ness. Soldiers were. brought to hospitals with 
paralyzed limbs, deafness, blindness, and loss of 
the sense of smell — all caused psychologically 
and curable by psychotherapy. Even such med- 
ical diseases as goiter and diabetes were seen to 
be precipitated by fear and stress. These medical 
officers returned to become practicing doctors, 
but they had learned about psychogenesis and 
were willing to listen sympathetically to the teach- 
ings of psychiatry and physiological psychology. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


Gradually a body of knowledge was brought 
together that became known as psychosomatic 
medicine. This is not a specialty, but rather a 
comprehensive approach to medical problems 
which attempts to evaluate all pertinent factors, 
particularly the personal and psychological. It 
is a field for research where medicine and psy- 
chiatry meet. The term “psychosomatic” was first 
used by Heinroth in 1818. In the late 1920s it was 
reborn, and reached maturity when the American 
Psychosomatic Society was formed in 1944. What 
it is all about is best explained by giving a case 
history: 

Mary Brown, age twenty-five, came to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital because of pain- 
ful finger tips on both hands with small ulcera- 
tions of the skin. She was suffering from Ray- 
naud’s disease, a disorder of the nervous system 
and blood vessels in which the small arteries of 
the hands and feet undergo periods of abnormal 
contraction. This shuts off the blood supply to 
the fingers or toes: they turn white, and later, as 
the arteries relax, they become swollen, blue, 
and painful. If the periods of arterial spasm are 
prolonged, the lack of oxygen supply through the 


‘blood may cause death of the tissues. The first 
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result is ulceration of the skin, which may spread 
dangerously. The attacks are usually brought on 
by cold or anxiety. The best treatment is to 
avoid cold and anxiety, but this is often impos- 
sible, so surgery is employed. The nerves that 
cause contraction of the responsible arteries are 
cut near their exit from the spinal canal. With 
these nerves gone, spasm of the arteries becomes 
impossible. 

Mary looked worn and older than her years 
' but still retained a certain youthful attractive- 
ness of manner. She was from a fishing village 
in Rhode Island, where her Portuguese parents 
had brought her up in'a decaying Yankee cul- 
ture. Considering her race, she had always been 
a reserved child and kept her sorrows to herself. 
Her mother died when she was twelve, and she 
immediately took over responsibility for her three 
younger brothers. Two years later her father re- 
married, and this she seemed to accept as inevi- 
table. At the age of seventeen she married a man 
several years her senior; in spite of squabbles, 
they had a good relationship and much happi- 
ness. At the end of a year.a son was born, and 


for the next two yéars things went along reason- — 


ably well. Then she learned that her husband 
had been already married, that the former wife 
was alive, and that her marriage was illegal. ‘The 
shock was great, but she decided to stick by her 
husband. They planned to separate for a year, 
during which he would get a divorce from his 
wife and then legally marry our patient. During 
the year of separation he visited her too frequently 
and impregnated her. The plans for divorce and 
remarriage failed. He went to California; she 
tried to produce an abortion by taking ergot, but 
failed. She then married a local fisherman, much 
older than herself, because she needed a home 
and protection. Shortly after this marriage, the 
second son was born and rather gracefully ac- 
cepted by the new husband. Three years later 
she became pregnant by her second husband. 
Her first attack of Raynaud’s disease occurred 
under the following circumstances: She had been 
for some time carrying on a correspondence with 
her first husband. Her second husband had for- 
bidden the continuance of this correspondence, 
but she kept it up despite him. On a hot summer 
day in 1933 she had gone to the post office ex- 
pecting to find a letter from her first husband. 
When she asked for the mail, the clerk said that 
her husband had already called and taken it. 
This meant to her that her second husband had 
found the letter; she believed that he would have 
recognized it and opened and read it, and she 
feared the consequences. She knew that he would 
resent the tone in which her first husband wrote 
to her. Badly frightened and trembling, she went 
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out into the street. There she formed a plan of 
drowning herself and the two boys. At the same 
time, while she was trembling, fearful, and form- 
ing ideas of suicide, she noticed that the little 
finger of her right hand was numb and white, 
while the fingernail was blue. She was so struck 
by this change in her little finger that-she went 
into a grocery store and showed it to an acquaint- 
ance. This condition continued for about an 
hour. 

Her second attack occurred on the ensuing day: 
her husband revealed to her that he did, indeed, 
have the intercepted letter. She demanded that 
he give it to her; he refused; there was a scene. 
Then she went to the dock with her two sons, in- 
tending to drown herself and them. As she stood 
by the water with her two boys, she noticed that 
the fingers of both her hands had become blue 
and painful. Then a man appeared on the dock, 
preventing her from carrying out the suicidal 
plan. She again attempted abortion by taking 
medicine, but failed and went through with the 
pregnancy. 

After this sudden onset, the patient had such 
attacks almost daily. During the first year of her 
disease, only the finger tips were affected, but 
later the disturbance extended to the mid-palm 
of both hands and simultaneously involved both 
feet, which became white and cold but did not 
ache. as did her hands. During these attacks, the 
patient felt her heart pounding hard and fast, and 
there was a dull pain in that region. Her fingers 
became puffy, her feet swelled, and-she had in- 
creasing difficulty in-closing her fists. Small ulcer- 
ations appeared on the finger tips. The attacks 
occurred when she was cold, tired, hungry, or 
scared. 

Three years after the onset of her disease, oper- 
ations were performed, first on the vasomotor 
nerves of the left hand, and then on the right. 
The ulcerations healed as the circulation im- 
proved, and the attacks of arterial spasm ceased. 
She was referred to one of the hospital psychia- 
trists for psychotherapy. 

No one knows why some persons are suscep- 
tible to Raynaud’s disease and others are not. 
Heredity may play a part. Cold is the usual 
stimulus that sets off an attack, but in cases like 
that of Mary Brown the precipitating cause was 
clearly psychological. A thought leads to fear, 
and the emotion sets off nerve impulses which 
traverse the nerve to the artery and make it shut 
down. A normal and necessary function has 
gone too far. In this case, the surgeon stopped the 
ulceration and pain in the fingers. The psychia- 
trist and social worker carried on to relieve the 
emotional stress. 

From the practical standpoint, psychosomatic 


medicine is the field where the psychiatrist can 
work with the medical man or surgeon for the 
benefit of the patient. From its very nature, it Is 
a cooperative and comprehensive endeavor and 
would lose all meaning if it became a specialty. 
Physicians and investigators have become in- 
creasingly interested in the field, because in the 
last twenty years new facts have been found in 
neurology,. psychology, and physiology that in- 
crease our understanding of complicated human 
situations. l 

I remember clearly the meeting at which the 
American Psychosomatic Society was organized. 
Dr. Meyer was present and much interested, 
although he could not approve of the name “psy- 
chosomatic.” He said rightly that the two words, 
“psyche” and “soma,” even joined in one, em- 
phasized our illogical way of thinking of mind 
and body as different and separate things. Twenty 
years later we are still working to educate physi- 
cians to look on a man as a unified organism. 
Thinking of mind and body as separate leads to 
slighting one or emphasizing the other, to the 
detriment of the patient. 

Take, for example, a man who has been seen 
by me over the last ten years —a carpenter and 
cabinetmaker of seventy-five, retired, living alone, 
and with decreasing ability to continue’ his be- 
loved handicraft. He complained of “restless 
legs” at night, with muscular spasms and jerks 


that interfered with sleep. There was a history of . 


old injury to the neck, and X ray revealed a se- 
vere, destructive arthritis of the cervical verte- 
brae. This explained the symptoms, but not their 
great exaggeration whenever his loneliness and 
fear of the future made him tense and anxious. 
He was helped by a combined treatment of or- 
thopedic neck traction, careful-use of drugs, and 
occasional psychiatric talks. But he kept coming 
back to me in frantic doubt, asking, “Doctor, is 
this physical, or am I neurotic?”? My painstaking 
explanation always improved the situation for a 
while. I told him that he certainly had arthritis 
of the neck and explained how anxiety made 
muscular tension and therefore increased his 
spasms and insomnia. Nevertheless, he kept 
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shopping around for new opinions. These usu- 
ally took one side or the other and lacked a com- 
prehensive grasp of his illness. So they confirmed 
his neurotic fear, and he kept coming back to me 
with the same old question. 

If we, as practicing physicians, do not really 
believe in the unity of mind and body, we either 
think, “There’s nothing wrong with this patient; 
it’s only nerves,” or we ride the other hobby and 
in our enthusiasm for psychotherapy overlook 
symptoms that could be relieved medically. It is 
a common situation to find a patient incapaci- 
tated because a small pain he could well live 
with —if given understanding support — has 
been built up into much suffering. I never saw 
a patient with purely imaginary pain. 

A large part of the art of medicine is under- 
standing people. In 1927 Francis W. Peabody, 
in his lecture at the Harvard Medical School on 
“The. Care of the Patient,” declared that the art 
of medicine and the science of medicine were not 
antagonistic but supplementary. He pointed out 
that the physician who attempts to take care of a 
patient while neglecting his emotional life is as 
unscientific as the investigator who neglects to 
control all the conditions that may affect his 
experiment. Dr. Peabody died before psychoso- 
matic medicine was talked about, but like all 
great and benevolent physicians, he understood 
it well. 

In many medical communities, young physi- 
cians are taught to spend more time collecting 
data from the laboratory than quietly listening 
to the patient tell his story in his own words. 
There has been a tendency to leave this to the 
psychiatrist. This is an unfortunate result of spe- 
clalization, because many patients who seem to 
have straightforward medical or surgical prob- 
lems are not given a chance to talk. Psychia- 
trists have learned to listen. Leaders in the teach- 
ing of psychosomatic medicine, such as Franz 
Alexander, Carl Binger, and Felix Deutsch, have 
done much to keep the human side of medicine 
alive. But the emphasis has been to teach this art 
as part of psychiatry. It should be a cornerstone 
of medicine. 
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Å uerch is the world’s Wonderland. In all the 
shadings and nuances of the word, she is before all 


others the world’s producer of wonders and is a 


matter of wonder to the alien, and, a fortiori, to 
herself. Of only one thing can we be sure: that the 
face she presents to the world — the simple, plain- 
spoken, direct, homely, straightforward, practical 
face — is the least of her aspects and serves chiefly 
to conceal the complexity within complexity that 
is characteristically hers. The myth of simplicity 
which she has woven about herself and persuaded 
others to weave about her serves as a penetrable 
mantle that, like the latest bikini, calls attention 
most to what it is ostensibly designed to conceal. 

The love affair between America and its image 
is unlike any other under the moon or sun. Other 
nations hold before them for relatively lengthy 
periods rather steady images of their own collective 
personality, clear-eyed or distorted. Some move 
‘from phases of self-glorification to phases of self- 
denigration: from Rudyard Kipling, say, to the 
Angry Young Men. Some brood endlessly on the 
mystery of their being, sinking deeper into a mys- 
tery that is always the same. Some romanticize, or, 
as in Canada, pursue frantically a national identity 
which eludes perception because it is pursued. But 
only in America does one turn and turn the cor- 
porate image before all the available transforming 
- Photograph by Edmund Engelman. 


mirrors of this frame of reference and that. Other 
peoples glory also in their singularity, but since 


the singularity of America is its variation, how. 


could America fail to glory precisely in that? 

An air of messianic expectation pervades the 
culture, as one would expect in a society where the 
conventional belief is in fundamental equality. 
The log cabin to White House legend masks rather 
than reveals the much deeper conviction that some 
much more general and profound savior from 


something more pervasive than the moment’s. 


political problems will at any moment appear and 
be recognized. The excessive and unadmitted ex- 


-pectation accounts in part for the typically rapid 


rise and fall of the hero: overrapid rise because the 
expectation creates the necessity to project onto 
the candidate the preshaped halo; overrapid fall 
because such distortion of reality cannot be long 
maintained. (I know the habit is to account for 
such phenomena in terms of the highly developed. 
communications media, the maneuvers of pub- 
licity, the harsh glare of the spotlight. But the 
media are the means, not the purpose. One does 
not develop,a.far-flung.net of detection to observe 


_what.is-not-of paramount interest.) 


It is true, no doubt, that to a very large extent 
Americans have made what they call “religion” 
shallow, but it would be only a slight exaggeration 


oh 


to say that Americans are the most unsecular peo- 


ple on earth. If devotion to an idea, if ardor in its 


affectionate development, if the rendering of the 
idea immanent in the body of thought of the time,’ 


and if the pervasive embodiment of the idea in 


behavior are, as I believe, the hallmarks of a’ 


“religious” attitude toward it, then ideas are re- 
ligiously treated in America. It is-true that one 
religion rather readily succeeds another, but this is 
rather from the devotion to the general religious 
quest than from disloyalty to the particular reli- 
gion abandoned. “God by God goes out, dis- 
crowned and disanointed, But the soul stands fast 
that gave them shape and speech.” 

Lastly, contradictory but coexistent, just as 
everyone who is anyone becomes a hero, so every- 
thing that is anything tends to become an indus- 
try. By an “industry” I mean nothing more than 
some enormous organization in which some input 
is put in, brought under a rational process, char- 
acterized by a maximum of rationality (minute 
subdivision of labor; immense organization, and 
exact adaptation of calculated means to ends), and 
thereby some output is put out. Whether the mat- 
ter is child raising, or higher education, or enter- 
tainment, or the production of a new generation 
of non-Momistic mothers — or even religion, in 
the narrower sense — almost inevitably it is so 
organized and so put into production. 


ie a culture so constituted in its general work- 
ings was implanted, about 1909, a cultural seed- 
ling, the thought and technique of Sigmund Freud. 
In almost any:soil, the seedling was bound to be- 
come a mustard tree, with room for all manner 
.of fowl to lodge in. In America it was to transform 
and be transformed by the society. 

The practice of psychoanalysis underwent almost 
no change in the transplantation, except that for 
, reasons which have more to do with politics than 
culture, it fell amost exclusively into the hands of 
doctors. (It should be remembered that Freud 
‘to his life’s end tried to-live down his definition and 
attitude as a physician in favor of a redefinition 
as a psychologist-philosopher of theory and un- 
questionably a prophet-priest of practice.) It was 
the theory, by far the more important part, that 
was to be modified and made over, and to modify 
and make over men, theories, and institutions. 

Freud’s doctrines, as they reached these shores, 
were by implication stern, if not gloomy. Since his 
writings fill a good-sized shelf, it would seem idle 
to attempt to reduce them to a paragraph. The 
leading ideas that are of interest here concern the 
instinct theory, the “‘institutions of the psyche,” 
and the nature öf man and society. 
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Man, as Freud portrayed him, comes to the 
world panoplied with a full accouterment of in- 
stinctual drives. Pleasure (or happiness) lies in the 
satisfaction and gratification of these instinctual 
demands, which are in principle insatiable; more 
particularly, the pandemic demands are for out- 
lets for sexuality and aggression. It is in the very 
nature of man, in Freud’s view, that he cannot 
live outside society, while at the same time it is 
in the very nature of society to require renunciation 
of instinctual gratification, the only source of 
happiness. Since society cannot survive without 
taming the instinctual demands, and indeed sub- 
verting them to its uses, it achieves its ends, at the 
expense of individual happiness, by routinely, 
radically, and inevitably dividing the psyche 
against itself. ‘This double assault upon the possi- 
bility of any sensible degree of happiness — the 
truncating of the individual’s opportunities for 
gratification, together with the internalization 
within him of the conflict that “really” lies be- 
tween him and his fellows — is carried out upon 
the helpless infant by the unwitting adults. 

‘The first figure in the drama of the child’s on- 
togeny is the “id,” an institution of the psyche, 
largely unconscious, representing in principle un- 
limited demand for the gratification of sexual and 
aggressive instincts. The nature of the environ- 
ment requires from the child sufficient apprecia- 
tion of that which is independent of his wishes 
that he does not totally stultify his own search 
for gratification by the use of inappropriate 
means. A second institution, custodian of “‘the 
reality principle,” is thus differentiated in the 
“ego.” But dominant in the child’s significant 
environment are those who can and do most ob- 
viously give and withhold gratification, mete out 
reward and punishment; the custodians of the 
culture, the surrogates for the society’s interests, 
the parents or their deputies. 

In the course of time, the watching, warding, 
judging, criticizing, ruling, governing behavior of 
these virtual jailkeepers of the instincts is inter- 
nalized in yet a third institution, differentiated 
from and set over against the ego, the “super- 
ego,” again mostly unconscious, but none the less 
censorious, vigilant, and punitive. The ego now 
has an additional reality to deal with, the conflict 
between the excessive demands of the id for grati- 
fication and of the superego for the limiting or 
extinction of these demands. A great deal of the 
limited energy available to the ego is thus con- 
sumed in ceaseless adjudication between one 
party, that would empty life of pleasure, and the 
other, that would rob it of safety. The child is 
finally his own prisoner, jailer, and the mediator 
between the two. By a final and exquisitely ironic 
twist, the very aggression that is thus cut off from 
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its gratification becomes the very source of the 
energy of the superego, so that the psyche is in- 
deed “the plough-cloven clod And the plough- 
share drawn thorough.” What is to be inferred 
with regard to man and society, Freud says in one 
of the starkest of his works, Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents. The burden of the volume is that, as 
man seeks to defend himself against disaster- 
bearing nature and against the disease and death- 
bearing body, the very necessities of the defense 
organization (society and culture) require the 
attenuation of sources of satisfaction to such a de- 
` gree that the life thus secured is mostly precarious 
- and, even when stable, scarcely to be endured. 
He leaves both the survival of civilization and the 
capacity of men to survive ‘under it as -open 
questions. 


Ta popular myth is that these gloomy doctrines, 
running into the irrepressible optimism and me- 
liorism of the American people, underwent char- 
acteristically American reversals and came out 
transformed, pupa into butterfly, in the much 
more palatable dogmas of those who were politely 
called the Revisionists: Horney, Fromm, Sulli- 
_van, and others. It is true that a “revision” oc- 
curred, a revision perhaps as radical as the one 
that produced Marxian materialism out of Hegel- 
ian idealism; but what made the revision possible 
and necessary had little to do with American opti- 
mism directly. In any case, what is most interest- 
ing and most American is not the revision as 
such but the subsequent “psychoanalyzation” — 
horrible coinage, but what word will serve? — of 
American thought, institutions, and life. 

In the first place, the words were hardly cool 
on Freud’s lips, the ink hardly dry on his pen, be- 
fore revisionism -—— or, as he looked upon it, 
apostasy — set in, even in Europe. Jung, Adler, 
Ferenczi, Reich, Reik, Rank, and Stekel were the 
most eminent of Freud’s disciples to break away 
from him. In a sense — though, tragically, he did 
not see it 50 — revision was a movement that the 
master himself set off, both by his method and the 
power of his example, and he had as much chance 


of stopping it as Luther had of limiting Protestant-, 


ism to his own first great protest. So the fact of 
revision is not purely American. 

Nor is the direction taken by revision so’ easily to 
be explained. Horney, Sullivan, and Fromm each 
developed a connected viewpoint, either implicit 
or explicit, and in the case of Sullivan, the least 
known of the three, something that approached 
a new systematics. More of Freud survives in all 
three than any one of them is ready to admit; 
so much, indeed, that one can see a distant ecu- 
menical reunion, perhaps a century off. What 
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binds the major revisionist schools together is a 
sizable shift from a biological determinism toward 
a cultural and social determinism, together with 
a preoccupation with the self as the unit of con- 
cern and investigation, the central element in 
theory, in contradistinction to the preoccupation 
with the fate of instincts and the squabbles of the 
psychic trinity. ‘This is not to say, of course, that 
any of the revisers denies instincts, though all re- 
duce the role played by infantile sexuality and ag- 
gression. But what was peripheral in Freud’s de- 
veloped work — ego function, the role of ego 
ideals, and so forth — becomes central for the 
three; and what was central for Freud pecomes 
peripheral. 

Since society and social relations — “‘inter- 
personal relations,” as Sullivan significantly calls 
them — are thought to be more readily amenable 
to rational improvement than biologically given 
instincts, there is unquestionably a greater air of 
optimism in what the revisionists say and an“un- 
mistakable foundation for meliorism for those so 
inclined. Indeed, in Erich Fromm, the message 
very nearly:moves from historical analysis, in. Es- 
cape from Freedom, to a combination of character 
typology, philosophy, and institutional analysis 
in Man for Himself, to a virtual trumpet call to a 
quite particular social reform as the means to 
psychological health in The Sane Society. 

What made this particular line of revision nec- 
essary and possible was the prior existence in 
America of a fairly well-developed body of fact 
and theory in the social sciences generally, more 
particularly in sociology, anthropology, and social 
psychology. It was the collision with this rival 
episcopate, already considerably entrenched in 
American affections, already holding up its crosier 
over American life, and already holding out 
the promise of offering America more images of 
more of its illimitable aspects, that gave the re- 
visionists the impulse, the possibility, and the 
model for their subsequent development. The ex- 
istence of this body of specialists, their particular 
orientations, and the actual and potential public 
interest in them are, of course, consequences of 
American affluence, the necessities of self-under- 
standing posed by the melting pot, by rapid social 
mobility, and by all the characteristics of American 
culture pointed to at the beginning of this article. 
But it was the collision of European psychoanalytic 
theory and case material with American social 
and social-psychological theory that gave the re- 
vision its form and preoccupation and part of its 
content. From the time of the collision, neither 
was ever again quite the same. Much social sci- 
ence continued with studied inattention-to psycho- 
analytic theory; some psychoanalytic theory con- 
tinued in studied disregard of social science; but a 


great deal of each now took a new turn, fertilized 
by the other, and out of the fertilization grew a 
new child that might be labeled either social- 
psychoanalytic theory or psychoanalytic-social 
theory. l 

It is hard to see how, in a social-scientific com- 
munity sensitized by the work of a long line of so- 
cial psychologists, reaching from Baldwin to 
George Herbert Mead, the central problem of the 
organization of the self, stated in terms of role 
taking and role generalization, could be long 
evaded by any group claiming to understand the 
genesis of personality. The interest of Charles 
Horton Cooley in “the primary group” and its 
relation to the “social self” was contributory to the 
focus on “‘interpersonal relations” which Sullivan 
was so expertly to fill out. The hard-won anthro- 
pological and sociological materials were ready to 
cross-question any general theory of human nature 
or human development that was too narrowly 
based on a single society, a single class, or an 
otherwise biased sample. Each parent needed 
what the other had: adequate case materials, par- 
ticularly of sufficient depth and intimacy, were 
lacking to give body to the rather lofty generaliza- 
tions of social psychology; adequate formalization 
of the relation between social process and psycho- 
logical process had been lacking in most psycho- 
analytic thought. 

‘The interplay between social science and psy- 
choanalytic theory becomes too complex to follow 
much further. It results at one point in the anthro- 
pologically informed psychological theories of 
social character of an Abraham Kardiner, the psy- 
choanalytically sensitized anthropology of a Mar- 
garet Mead, the revisionist sensitized social char- 
acter typology of a David Riesman, the exquisitely 
sensitive playing back and forth between person 
and society, concrete and particularized, rather 
than abstract and general, of an Erik Erikson. 


Í A fashion somehow also typically American, 
orthodox Freudianism survives and develops. 
There is inter-sect antipathy, but, characteris- 
tically, no wars of religion. Indeed, the true church 
not only survives and develops, it flourishes, is fa- 
vored by the hard-core social scientists over the 
offerings of the revisionists, who are rejected partly 
on intellectual grounds and partly on the emo- 
tional ground that they make things, including the 
life of the social scientist, too easy. The psycho- 
analysts come to terms with what David Riesman 
has called the “dirty secrets’? of sociology — so- 
cial class, ethnicity, and the like; the sociologists 
come to terms with the corresponding dirty secrets 
of the analysts — sex and: aggression. The pre- 
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‘occupation of each with the supposed preoccupa- 


tion of the other can be-explained sociologically or 
psychoanalytically and appears equally interesting 
either way. a | - 

Much more dramatic than any of this analysis 
of analysis and its fate among the professionals 
is the story of its destiny and development into 
something immanent in American life, interfused 
with all thought and activity, making over the 
society in as radical — and as shallow — a way 
as the official religions had done earlier: Christi- 
anity and liberal, capitalist democracy. 

Perhaps this is the point at which to set up 
some contrasts with Europe, which I toured last 
summer, in company with the perceptive Leonard 
Duhl, with but one question in mind: How far 
had the views and preoccùpation of mental health 
spread, ramified, infused the views of educators, 
city planners, makers of social policy generally, 
parents, writers, politicians, administrators, execu- 
tives, and so on — in short, nonpsychiatrists? 

In the first place, they had access to, had read, 
and were highly interested in our social science 
and psychoanalytic literature, American and — 
what there is of it —— Canadian. They regarded it 
predominantly in a detached way:'an interesting 
expression, symbolically, of America, no doubt, 
and a good enough account of American life, but 


‘neither directly applicable to them nor providing a 


model which they might apply to their own self- 
study. (Actually, excellent similar studies had 
been made of European life by Europeans, but 
they were less widely known or appreciated.) 

We found excellent mental health enterprises — 
indeed, some so excellent that the best in America 
suffer, I think, by comparison — but little or no 
tendency to generalize, either by reproducing rap- 
idly copies of the dramatically successful enter- 
prises or by “drawing out their principles” and 
seeking to apply them over a wide range of life, 
let alone re-examining general social objectives in 
the light of them. We found remarkably good re- 
search, but the people who knew or cared about 
it were largely the professionals, and then either, 
as in England, in a task-oriented sense or, as in 
Germany, in a dominantly philosophical one. It 
is as though the movements of thought which in 


America are almost instantaneously communi- 


cated to every cell of the body — a sort of intel- 
lectual-emotional metastasis — were there local- 
ized and only allowed to exert a general influence 
gradually, if at all. The remark of a very literate, 
sophisticated old schoolteacher may be allowed 
to stand as typical: Yes, she knew a good deal 
about Freud; no, it had little to do with the bring- 
ing up of children. We found the same sharp 
split in France between problems of therapy and 
problems of development. Our teacher and her 
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contemporaries had even once taken a course on 
the Geisteskrankenheten, but she spoke of it with the 
same reminiscent delight and the same air of 
separation from the everyday concerns of life as if 
she had been speaking of a course in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. In fact it had for her something 
of just that travelogue quality: interesting, quaint, 
but happily remote, and someone else’s worry. 

More typical of America would be to take one 
institution, the school, faintly adumbrated in 
Crestwood Heights, but to be found in pure form in 
numberless U.S. suburbs. 

In the pure form, not only means and methods 
but goals and criteria of performance have been 
made over in terms of available- psychoanalytic 
understandings. Just as religion has become a 
way to peace of mind, thereby emptying it of spe- 
cifically religious content, so education has be- 
come the way to strength of soul; to positive mental 
health, to maturity. It is not that teachers are pre- 
occupied by pathology; they are too healthy for 
that, though their rather general viewing of chil- 
dren as problems — parallelled by parent per- 
ceptions in the same terms — begins to border on 
that danger. It is rather that everything is seen, 
understood, and acted upon, as far as reality per- 
mits, in terms of the depth drama actually or 
possibly underlying any act. Little behavior is 
taken at face value; almost without conscious- 


` ness of alternate possibilities of perception, very 


nearly everything is interpreted. The role of the 


teacher as a parent surrogate is understood and 


accepted. It is expected that hostility will be dis- 
placed upon her, that drawings, essays, polite 
exchanges have covert meanings much different 
from their overt content — and much more real 
and much more interesting. The libidinal give- 
and-take that accompanies . all communication (or 
motivates it?) is noted, although less easily ac- 
cepted. If Johnny throws a spitball at Mary, 
nothing so ordinary as mischief is afoot. The pos- 
sibilities have to be — are joyously — entertained 


. that Johnny is working off aggression, compensat- 


ing for deeply felt inferiority, asserting his mascu- 
linity in ways appropriate to his developmental 
stage, testing for limits, or, in a characteristic 
upside-down way, saying to Mary in a circuitous 
and hence safe way, “I love you.” 

And so, not only for students, but for the inter- 
relations of staff and of all to authority. The men- 
tal health of the staff as a prerequisite for the 
mental health of the pupils is a matter of concern 
— not, of course, in the bare sense that teachers 
should not be mentally sick, but that they also 
should be positively well, continuously growing, 
always developing and maturing, and manifestly 
happy, continuously emotionally rewarded in so 
doing. I will not go on. The rest spells itself out. 
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Except, perhaps, that I should note that in such 
schools the parents — or, at least, the mothers — 
must be continuously caught up in the enterprise 
to a point of unexampled intimacy and in a role 
partly of lay assistants in the child’s upbringing 
and partly of apprentices or pupils. 

What is true for the school is true for the church, 
for industry — on the white-collar side, at least — 
for the family, and even, to a sensible degree, for 
the peer-group institutions among the youngsters 
themselves. The explicit awareness of high school 
kids — and those in the elementary school, down 
to kindergarten — of the depth-psychological world 
they now inhabit is exquisite, and many of them 
know their gamesmanship better than the adults. 

This development in America, and it has still 
to run the major part of its course, makes for a 
change in the very nature of the society, compa- 
rable in the magnitude of its effect to the original 
American Revolution. But that was a revolution 


;of mere externa: this is of interna, ultima, privatissima. 


We are confronted by the possibility — perhaps, 
now, the inescapable necessity — of a highly self- 
conscious society of highly self-conscious individ- 
uals, a society that must sustain, cope with, or use 
all the new possibilities of vertical complexity in 
addition to the pre-existing ones of horizontal 
complexity. We have added a dimension, and. 
there is no more radical act. We are in the process 
of producing, if we have not already produced, 

a distinctly American unconscious. 

Such a society has the possibility of approxi- 
mating a therapeutic community, or, rather, a 
community favorable to the emergence of a hu- 
manity more humane than any we have ever 
known. It has also the possibility of becoming a 
manipulative society in which the minor, clumsy 
attempts depicted by Vance Packard in The Hid- 
den Persuaders are perfected to the point where re- 
sistance is virtually meaningless; a society in 
which, moreover, the threats of manipulation from: 
without are countered but fatally compounded by. 
self-manipulation, which is also in the current 
American stream. The dice are heavily loaded in 
favor of the latter risk, the risk of catastrophe, by 
the American devotion to mastery as the deus 
deorum. Only if we can bring out of the consulting 
room into the society, aS well as the ideas we have 
already brought out, the intelligent affection that 
contains and domesticates the otherwise threaten- 
ing possibilities of insight, only if we can institu- 
tionalize this intelligent affection in public life, 
revolutionizing other institutions in the process if 
necessary, can we hope to call out the forces of life 
rather than tap upon the door of death’s angel. 
Insight is mere technique; Eros and Thanatos still! 
dispute whose; and their representatives in us will 
determine. 
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ALFRED KAZIN; distinguished author and literary critic, has published essays on psychoanalysis which brought 
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him an invitation to lecture to an audience of analysts... Five of these: ‘pieces will appear in his new book, CON- 
TEMPORARIES, lo be published next ‘year by Allantic-Litlle, Brown. Here. he: comments pungently on me lan- 


(3 


- guage e of psychoanalysts and: ‘the muuone of, iii on writers; co Pa Be p 


A is curious: that Freud, the founder of psycho- > 


tified with.the psychoanalytic movement. Tt was, 
of course, Freud’s remarkable: literary abilities 


‘that gave currency to. his once difficult arid even 


“bestial” ‘ideas; it- was the insight he showed into 


concrete human problems, the discoveries whose’: _ 
‘force’ is revealed to us in a language. supple, 
dramatic, and’ charged -with the excitement ‘of ` 


Fréud’s: mission as a “conquistador” into realms. 


‘hitherto .closed . to, scientific inquiry, that excited 


and persuaded so many readers” of his books: 
Even the reader: who does not. accept all of 
Freud’s reasoning is aware, as he reads his inter- 
pretation of dreams, of the horror associated with 


incest, of the ‘Egyptian origins’ of Moses, that this- 


is’ writer who is bent on. making the most mys- 


terious and unimentionable matters entirely clear : 
to himself, and that this-fundamental concern to 
get at the truth makes drarnatis personae. out of: 
his symbols. and: dramatic episodes out of the 
‘archetypal human struggles he has described, It 
_is certainly possible to read Freud, even to enjoy 
- his books, without being convinced by him, but. ' 
“anyone sensitive to the nuances and playfulziess ’ 
of literary style, to the shaping power'.of a ‘great 
‘intellectual conception, .is not likely -to miss. in 


Freud the peculiar urgency of the great writer; 


away a deeply engraved, an unforgettable sense 
of the force of human desire. i a 
' "By contrast, many of the analysts whe turn to l 


writing seem to me.not so much writers as people 
clutching at a few ideas. Whenever I immerse 
myself, very briefly, in the magisterial clumsiness 
of Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, or the slovenly looseness 


of Dr. Theodore Reik, or the tensely inarticulate ~ 


analysis, remains. the only. first-class: writer. iden- ~~ 


on D 
` 





Dr. Freud in his študy in Vienna- | 


I 
Se 2 a + 


~~ 


ler, or even. ‘the smoothly: professional pages of - 
Dr. Erich Fromm, I have a mental picture of a 
man leaping up from. his chair, crying. with exul- 


‘ tation, “I have it! The reason for frigidity in the 


middle-aged female is the claustrophobic consti- 
tution!’’, and straightway rushing to his publisher. 
Where Freud really tried to'give an explanation 


to himself of one: specific human difficulty after 


another, and“then in his old-fashioned way triéd 


- for. myself, ‘I can never read. him. without carrying- l 


. to show the determination of one new fact on an- ` 


other, it is enough these days for Dr. Bergler to 
assert why all writers are blocked, or for Dr.-- 


- Theodore Reik, in his long-winded and’ inconse- 
- quential trek into love and lust, to announce that 


male and female are so different as to be virtually 


_of different speciés. The vital difference between 
_a writer and someoné who merely is published 1 is 


that the writer seems always to be saying to him- 


. self, as Stendhal-actually did, “If I am not clear, 


essays of Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan; or the purr- `- 


ingly complacent ormalar of Dr. Edmund Berg- 


f 


we 


the world around me- collapses.” In a very 
real sense, the writer writes in order to. teach him- 
self, to understand himself, to, satisfy himself; the. 


` Photograph by Eamuid d, Engelman. 
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publishing of his ideas, though it brings gratifica- 
tions, is a curious anticlimax. 

Of course, there are psychoanalyst-writers who 
aim at understanding for themselves, but don’t 
succeed. Even in Freud’s immediate circle, sev- 
eral of the original disciples, having obtained their 
system from the master, devoted themselves to 
specialties and obsessions that, even if they were 
more than private idées fixes, like Otto Rank’s 
belief in the “‘birth-trauma,”’ were simply not 
given the hard and lucid expression necessary to 
convince the world of their objectivity. Lacking 
Freud’s striking combination of intellectual zeal 
and common sense, his balanced and often 
rueful sense of the total image presented by the 
human person, these disciples wrote as if they 
could draw upon Freud’s system while expand- 
ing one or two favorite notions out of keeping 
with the rest. But so strongly is Freud’s general 
conception the product of his literary ability, so 
much is it held together only in Freud’s own 
books, by the force of his own mind, that it is 
extraordinary how, apart from Freud, Freudian- 
ism loses its general interest and often becomes 
merely an excuse for wild-goose chases. 

Obviously these private concerns were far more 
important to certain people in Freud’s own circle 
than was the validity of Freudianism itself. When 
it came to a conflict between Freudianism and 
their own causes (Otto Rank) or their desire to 
be uninhibited in mystical indefiniteness (C. G. 
Jung), the body of ideas which they had inher- 
ited, not earned, no longer existed for them. 
Quite apart from his personal disposition to re- 
main in control of the movement which he had 
founded, Freud was objectively right in warning 
disciples like Ferenczi, Rank, Adler, and Stekel 
not to break away from his authority. For the 
analyst’s interest in psychoanalysis is likely to 
have its origin in some personal anxiety, and 
some particularly unstable people (of whom there 
were several in Freud’s circle), lacking Freud’s 
unusual ability not only to work through his own 
neuroses but to sublimate everything into the 
grand creative exultation of founding a move- 
ment, committed themselves fruitlessly to the de- 
velopment of their unsystematic ideas, found it 
impossible to heal themselves by the ad hoc doc- 
trines they had advanced for this purpose, and 
even relapsed into serious mental illness and 
suicide. 


We fairly recently, it was perfectly possible 
for anyone with a Ph.D. (in literature or Zen or 
philology) to be a “psychotherapist” in New 
York state. I have known several such ther- 
apists among the intellectuals of New York, 
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and I distinguish them very sharply from the 
many skillful and devoted lay analysts, with a 
direct training in psychoanalysis, who are likely 
to have an objective concern with the malady of 
their patients. The intellectuals with Ph.D.’s who 
transferred from other professions to the prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis still seem to me an extreme 
and sinister example of the tendency of psycho- 
analysis to throw up the pundit as a type. Like 
modern intellectuals everywhere, intellectuals as 
self-made analysts are likely to have one or two 
ruling ideas which bear obvious relation to their 
private history, but which, unlike intellectuals 
generally, they have been able to impose upon 
people who came to them desperately eager 
for orientation in their difficulties. In short, the 
ruling weakness of intellectuals, which is to flit 
from idea to idea in the hope of finding some in- 
strument of personal or world salvation, has often 
become a method of indoctrination. All the great 
figures in psychoanalysis have been egotists of the 
most extreme sort; all the creative ones, from 
Freud himself to the late unfortunate Dr. Wilhelm 
Reich, were openly exasperated with the neces- 
sity of having to deal with patients at all. They 
were interested only in high thinking, though 
Freud at least tempered his impatience enough 
to learn from his patients; the objective power, 
the need to examine symptoms in others, never 
left him. 

By contrast, the intellectual who is looking for 
an audience or a disciple has often, as a psycho- 
therapist, found one in his patient. And the obvi- 
ous danger of exploiting the credulous, the sub- 
missive, the troubled (as someone said, it is the 
analyst’s love that cures the patient, and certain 
intellectuals love no one so much as a good lis- 
tener), which starts from a doctrine held by the 
analyst in good faith but which may be no less 
narrow-minded or fanatical for all that, seems to 
me only an extension of the passion for explaining 
everything by psychoanalysis which literary in- 
tellectuals have indulged in so long. When I 
think of some of the intellectuals who have offered 
their services as therapists, I cannot but believe 
that to them the patient is irrelevant to their own 
passion for intellectual indoctrination. My proof 
of this is the way they write. Ever since Freud 
gave the word to so many people less talented 
than himself, it has become increasingly clear 
that, whatever psychoanalysis may have done for 
many troubled people, it has encouraged non- 
writers to become bad writers and mediocre writ- 
ers to affect the style of pundits. For the root of 
all bad writing is to be distracted, to be self- 
conscious, not to have your eye on the ball, not 
to confront a subject with entire directness, with 
entire humility, and with concentrated passion. 


The root of all bad writing is to compose what 


you have not worked out, de haut en bas, for your- 
self. Unless words come into the writer’s mind 
as fresh coinages for what the writer himself 
knows that he knows, knows to be true, it is im- 
possible for him to give back in words that direct 
quality of experience which is the. essence of 
literature. 

Now, behind the immense power and author- 
ity of psychoanalytical doctrines over contem- 
porary literature — which expresses itself in the 
motivation of characters, the images of poetry, 
the symbol hunting of critics, the immense con- 
eregation of psychiatric situations and of psychia- 
trists in contemporary plays and novels — lies the 
urgent conviction, born with modern literature in 
the romantic period, the seedbed of. Freudian 
ideas, that literature can give us knowledge. The 
romantic poets believed in the supremacy of im- 
agination oyer logic exactly as we now believe 


that the unconscious has stories to tell which ordi- 


nary consciousness knows nothing of. And just as 
the analyst looks to free association on the part of 
the patient to reveal conflicts buried too deep in 
the psyche to be revealed to the ordinarily con- 
scious mind, so the romantic poets believed that 
what has been buried in us, far from the prying 
disapprovals ‘of culture, stands for “‘nature,’’ our 
true human nature. A new world had been re- 
vealed to the romantics, a world accessible through 
_ the imagination that creates art. And Freud, who 
also felt that he had come upon a new world, said 
that his insights had been anticipated by literary 
men in particular; he felt that he had confirmed, 
as scientific doctrine, profound discoveries about 
our buried, our archetypal, our passionate human 
nature that philosophers and poets had made as 
artists. 

Had made as artists. Nietzsche, who also antici-. 
pated many of -Freud’s psychological insights, 
said that Dostoevsky was the only psychologist who 
had ever taught him anything. No doubt he 
meant that the characters Dostoevsky had created, 
the freshness of Dostoevsky’s perceptions, the 
powerful but ironic rationality of Dostoevsky’s 
style had created new facts for him to think of in 
comparison with the stale medical formulas of psy- 
chiatry in his time. Similarly, Freud said of Do- 
stoevsky that “before genius analysis lays down its 
arms,” indicating that with the shaping power of 
the artist who can create characters like old Kara- 
mazov and Prince Myshkin, with the genius that 
in its gift of creation actually parallels life instead 
of merely commenting on it, analysis cannot com- 
pete. And in point of fact we do learn more about 
the human heart from a stupendous creation like 
the Karamazov family than we ever do from all 
the formulatic “motivations” of human nature. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF PUNDITS 


Just as each human being, in his uniqueness, 
escapes all the dry formulas and explanations 
about human nature, so a great new creation in > 
imaginative literature, a direct vision of the eter- 
nal like William Blake’s or an unprecedented and 
unassimilable human being like old Karamazov, 
automatically upsets and rearranges our hardened 
conceptions of human nature. 

There is no substitute for life, for the direct im- 
pression of life; there is no deep truth about life, 
such as writers bring home to us, that does not 
come in the form of more life. To anyone who 
really knows how rare and precious imaginative 
creation is ~— how small, after all, is that proces- 
sion which includes Dante’s Paolo and Francesca, 
Shakespeare’s Othello, and Tolstoy’s Natasha — 
how infinitely real in suggestion is the character 
that has been created in and through imagination, 
there is something finally unbearable, the very 
opposite of what literature is for, in the kind of 


metallic writing which now so often serves in a 


novel to “motivate” a character. 

Maybe the only tenable literary role which 
novelists and poets, as well as critics and psycholo- 
gists, now want to play is that of the expert — 
the explainer, the commentator, the analyst. 
Just as so many psychoanalysts want to be writers, 
so many writers now want to be analysts. And 
whenever I rise up at intervals from my dutiful 
immersion in certain specimens of contemporary 
literature, I find it hard to say who has less to 
contribute to literature, the psychiatrist who wants 
to. push a few small ideas into a book or the 
novelist who in the course of a story breaks down 
into writing like a psychoanalyst. 


ce deterioration of language in contemporary 
fiction into the language of pundits is not often - 
noticed by critics — perhaps because the novel- 
ists have taken to writing like critics. But it is by 
no means the highbrow or intellectual nov- 
elist, like Mary McGarthy, who in a single story 
for Partisan Review is likely to produce so many 
deliberate symbols, who is the only offender against - 
art. John O’Hara, in From the Terrace, wrote of . 
the mother of his hero that “What had happened 
to her was that she unconsciously abandoned the 
public virginity and, again unconsciously, began 
to function as a woman.” Of the Eaton brothers, 


O'Hara made it clear that “If William slapped 


Alfred or otherwise punished him, the difference 
in ages was always mentioned while William him- 
self was being punished; and each time that that 
occurred the age separation contributed to a 
strengthening of the separation that was already 
there because of, among other considerations, the 
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two distinct personalities.’ This is a novelist? 
Frankly, I have the impression that many of the 
younger novelists have learned to write fiction 
from reading the new critics, the anthropologists 
and psychologists. I cannot begin to enumerate 
all the novels of recent years, from Ralph Ellison’s 
Invisible Alan to Vance Bourjaily’s recent Confes- 
stons of a Spent Youth, which describe American 
social customs, from college up, as fulfilling the 
prescription of tribal rites laid down by the anthro- 
pologists. But whereas an angry and powertul nov- 
elist, as Ellison was in Jnuisible Man, whatever help- 
ful hints he may get from psychiatrically oriented 
literary critics, will aim at the strongest possible 
image of Negro suffering and confusion in a hos- 
tile society, Vance Bourjaily, in his recent novel, 
has his hero preface his description of a business 
smoker by apologizing that “it would take the 
calm mind of an anthropologist to describe ob- 
jectively the rites with which the advertising tribe 
sent its bachelor to meet his bride.” 

I don’t know what repels me more in such 
writing, the low spirits behind such prosiness or 
the attempted irony that is meant to disguise the 
fact that the writer is simply not facing his sub- 
ject directly but is looking for something to say 
about it. No wonder that a passage like this 
sounds not like fiction but a case history: “I had 
a good time with Vicky during those two or three 
months; at the same time, I was learning about 
the social structure of the town and that of the 
school which, with certain exceptions for un- 
usual individuals, reflected it; Vicky was more or 
less middle middle. As a friend of hers, since my 
own status was ambiguous, it seemed to me that 
I must acquire hers by association.” And Mr. 
Bourjaily’s book i a case history, though so 
meanderingly self-absorbed, for the most part, 
that it comes splendidly alive when the hero 
describes a visit to his relatives in the Near East; 
for a few pages we are onto people whom Mr. 
Bourjaily has to describe for us, since they are 
new types, and then we get free of the motivational 
analysis that is the novelist’s desperate response 
to people who he thinks are too familiar to be 
conveyed directly. This is a curious idea of a 
novel — as if it were the subject, rather than the 
point of view, which made it boring. 

The true writer starts from autobiography, but 
he does not end there; and it is not himself he is 
interested in, but the use he can make of self as a 
literary creation. Of course, it is not the auto- 
biographical subject that makes such books as 
Mr. Bourjaily’s flat; it is the relatively shallow 
level from which the author regards his own ex- 
perience. The mark of this is that the writer does 
not even bother to turn his hero into a character; 
he is just a focus for the usual “ironic” psycho- 
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logical comment. If the writer nowadays sees 
himself as a pundit, he sees his hero as a patient. 
What, in fact, one sces in many contemporary 
American novelists today is the author as analyst 
confronting his alter ego as analysand. The novel, 
in short, becomes simply an instrument of self- 
analysis, which may be privately good for the 
writer (I doubt it) but is certainly boring to his 
readers. 

The deterioration of language in contemporary 
“imaginative” literature — this reduction of ex- 
perience to flat, vaguely orphic loose statements 
— seems to me most serious whenever, in our 
psychiatrically centered culture, spontaneity be- 
comes an arbitrary gesture which people can 
simulate. Among the Beat writers, spontaneity 
becomes a necessary convention of mental health, 
a way of simulating vitality, directness, rough in- 
formality, when in fact the literary works pro- 
duced for this pose have no vitality, are not about 
anything very significant, and are about as rough 
as men ever are using dirty words when they cut 
themselves shaving. ‘The critic Harold Rosenberg 
once referred scathingly to the “herd of independ- 
ent minds”; when I read the Beat and spontaneous 
poets en bloc, as I have just done in Donald 
Allen’s anthology of the “new” American poetry, 
I feel that I am watching a bunch of lonely Pa- 
gliaccis making themselves up to look gay. To be 
spontaneous on purpose, spontaneous all the time, 
spontaneous on demand is bad enough; you are 
obeying not yourself but some psychiatric com- 
mandment. But to convert this artificial, con- 
stant, unreal spontaneity into poetry as a way of 
avoiding the risks and obligations of an objective 
literary work is first to make a howling clown out 
of yourself and then deliberately to cry up your 
bad literature as the only good literature. 

The idea of the Beat poets is to write so quickly 
that they will not have to stand up for the poem 
itself; it is enough to be caught in the act of writ- 
ing. The emphasis is not on the poem but on 
themselves being glimpsed in the act of creation. 
In short, they are functioning, they are getting 
out of the prison house of neurosis, they are posi- 
tive and free. “Look, Ma, no hands!” More than 
this, they are shown in the act of writing poems 
which describe them in the act of living, just 
about to write poems. ‘Morning again, nothing has 
to be done] maybe buy a piano or make fudae/ At least 
clean the room up, for sure like my farther/ Dve done 
flick the ashes & buts over the bedside on the floor.” 
This is Peter Orlovsky, “Second Poem.” 

Elsewhere, the hysterical demand for spon- 
taneity as an absolute value means that every- 
thing in the normal social world becomes an 
enemy of your freedom. You want to destroy it 
so as to find an image of the ecstasy that has be- 
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come the only image of reality the isolated mind 
will settle for. As Jack Kerouac put it in On the 
Road: “the only people for me are the mad. ones, 
the ones who are mad to live, mad to talk, mad 
to be saved, desirous of everything at thẹ same 
time, the ones who never yawn or say a common- 


place thing, but burn, burn burn like fabulous 


yellow roman candles exploding like stars across 
the stars and in the middle you see the blue center- 
light pop and everybody goes ‘Aww!’ ” It is this 
wish for the apocalypse that lies behind the con- 
tinued self-righteous muttering that the world is 
about to blow up. The world is not about to blow 
up, but behind the extreme literary pose that 
everything exists to stifle and suppress and exter- 
minate us perhaps lies the belief, as Henry Miller 
plainly put it in Tropic of Cancer, that “For a hun- 
dred years or more the world, eur world, has been 
dying. . . . The world is rotting away, dying 
piecémeal. But it needs the coup de grâce, it needs 
to be blown to smithereens. ... We are going 
to put it down — the evolution of this world 
which has died but which has not been: buried. 
We are swimming on the face of time and all else 
has drowned, is drowning, or will drown.” 


Ta setting of this apocalyptic wish is the stated 
enmity between the self and the world, between 
the literary imagination and mere reality — a 
tension which was set up by romanticism and 
which Freudianism has sharpened and intensified 
to the point where the extreme romantic, the 
Beat writer, confesses that the world must be de- 
stroyed in order that the freedom of his imagina- 
tion proceed to its infinite goal. Romanticism 
put so much emphasis on the personal conscious- 
ness that everitually the single person came to 
consider himself prior to the world and, in a 
sense, replacing it; under romanticism, the self 
abandoned its natural ties to society and nature 
aud emphasized the will. The more the single 
conscious mind saw the world as an object for it 
to study, the more consciousness was thrown back 
on itself.in fearful isolation; the individual, alone 
now with his consciousness, preoccupied in re- 
garding himself and studying himself, had to exer- 
cise by more and more urgent exertions of will 
that relationship to the world which made con- 
sciousness the emperor of all it could survey —~ 
the world was merely raw material to the inquir- 
ing mind. 

Freud, himself a highly conservative and skep- 
tical thinker with a deeply classical bias in favor of 
limitation, restraint, and control, could not have 
anticipated that his critique of repression, of the 
admired self-control of the bourgeoisie, would in 
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time, with the bankruptcy of ‘bourgeois values, 
become a philosophy for many of his followers. 
Freudianism is a critique of Victorian culture; it 
is not a prescription for living in the twentieth 
century, in a world. where the individual. finds 
himself increasingly alienated from .the society to 
which he is physically tied. Freud once wrote in 
a letter to Romain Rolland: “psychoanalysis also 
has its scale of values, but its sole aim is the en- 
hanced harmony of the ego, which is expected. 
successfully to mediate between the claims of the 
instinctual life [the id] and those-of the external. 
world; thus between inner and outer reality. 

“We seem to diverge rather far in the role we 
assign to Intuition. Your mystics rely on it to 
teach them how to solve the riddle of the universe; 
we believe that it cannot reveal to us anything 
but primitive, instinctual impulses and attitudes 

. worthless for orientation in the alien, ex- 

ternal world.” 

It was the romantics who handed down to 


modern writers the necessity to think of the world 


as “alien and external.” By now so many writers 
mechanically think of it this way that it is no 
wonder that they look for a philosophy of life to 
the “primitive, instinctual impulses and atti- 
tudes,” though, as Freud knew, they are “worth- 
less for orientation in the alien, external world.” 
Man cannot cheat his own mind; he cannot by- 
pass the centrality of his own intelligence. Yet is 
not sole reliance on the “primitive, instinctual 
impulses” exactly the raison d’être of so many Beat 
poems and novels; of neurotic plays dealing with 
people whose only weakness, they think, is that 
they are repressed; of literary studies whose whole 
thesis is that the American novel has always been 
afraid of sex? What is wrong with such works is 
not that the single points they make are incorrect, 
but that they rely upon-a single point for a posi- 
tive philosophy of life. It is impossible to write 
well and deeply in this spirit of Sisyphus, pushing 
a single stone up the mountain. It is impossible 
to write well if you start from an arbitrary point 
of view, and in the face of everything that is 


` human, complex, and various, push home your 


idée fixe. It is impossible for the haunted, the iso- 
lated, the increasingly self-absorbed and self-re- 
ferring self to transcend itself sufficiently to create 
works of literature. 

Literature grows out of a sense of abundant 
relationships with the world, out of a sense that 
what is ugly to everyone else is. really beautiful 
to you, that what is invisible to many men is 
pressingly alive and present to your writer’s eye. 


_We can no longer, by taking thought, transcend 
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the life that consists in taking thought. The Eng- 
lish novelist and philosopher Iris Murdoch has 
recently helped clear the air of desperate self-pity 


The Allantic M onthly 


i 


by saying that “We need to return from the self- 
centered concept to the other-centered concept of 


truth. We are not isolated free choosers, mon- 


archs of all we survey, but benighted creatures 
sunk in a reality whose nature we are constantly 
and overwhelmingly tempted to deform by fan- 
tasy. Our current picture of freedom encourages 
a dream-like facility; whereas what we require is 
a renewed sense of the difficulty and complexity 
of the moral life and the opacity of persons.” 

By now the self-centered mind fashioned by 
romanticism, constantly keeping itself open only 


further of itself but fresh despair. The immediate 
proof of this is in the quality of so much of the 


literature that has been shaped by Freudianism 
— only because sall other ‘creeds have failed it. 


It is not possible to.write well with one’s own 


to adjurations of absolute freedom and spon- ' 


taneity, has traveled about as far along the road 
. of self-concern as it can; it has nothing to discover 


wishes as the only material. It is not possible any 
longer to think anything out without a greater 
reality than oneself constantly pressing one’s 
words into dramatic shape and unexpected mean- 
ing. All our words now are for our own emotions, 
none for the world that sustains the writer. And 
this situation is impossible, for it was never the 
self that literature was about, but what tran- 
scended the self, what comes home to us through 
experience. 


From the Writings of Sigmund Freud 


I am not really a man of science. ...I am 
nothing but by temperament a conquistador — 
an adventurer . .. with the curiosity, the bold- 
ness, and the tenacity that belongs to that type of 
being. l 


A man who has been the indisputable favorite of 
his mother keeps for life the feeling of a conqueror 
— that confidence of success that often induces 
real success. 


Why should analyzed people be altogether better 
than others? Analysis makes for unity, but not 
necessarily for goodness. .. . I think that too 
heavy a burden is laid on analysis when one asks 
of it that it should be able to realize every pre- 
cious ideal. 


Geniuses are unbearable people. You have only 
to ask my family to learn how easy I am to live 
with, so. I certainly cannot be a genius. 


The great question ... . which I have not been 
able to answer, despite my thirty years of research 
into the feminine soul, is “What does a woman 
want?” 


My life has been aimed at one goal only: to infer 
or to guess how the mental apparatus’ is con- 
structed and what forces interplay and counteract 
there. 


They may abuse my doctrines by day, but I am 
sure they dream of them at night. 


Imaginative writers are valuable colleagues [of the 
psychoanalyst], and their testimony is to be rated 
very highly, because they have a way of. knowing 
many of the things between heaven and earth 
which are not dreamed of in our philosophy. 


In the expressions of the psyche, there is nothing 
trifling, nothing arbitrary and lawless. 


I have to be somewhat miserable i in order to write 
well. 


Happiness is the deferred fulfillment of a prehis- 
toric wish. That is why wealth brings so little 
happiness; money is not an infantile wish. 


[The goal of psychoanalysis is] to sabtu fór 
neurotic misery ordinary human unhappiness. 


It seems to be my fate to discover only the ovu 


` that children have sexual feelings, which every 
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nursemaid knows; and that night dreams are just 
as much wish-fulfillment as daydreams. 


The voice of the intellect is a soft one, but it does 
not rest until it has gained a hearing. . .’. This 
is one of the few points on which one may be 
optimistic about the future of mankind. 


is By 
. a 
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THE REJECTION 
OF THE INSANE 


Assistant Director of the Children’s Hospital Medical Center in Boston, GREER WILLIAMS 


served for five years as Director of I nformation of the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 


and Health. A professional writer and. medical public relations consultant, Mr. Williams 


was the editor of ACTION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, the commission’ s report to Congress, which 


was published in book form by Basic Books last spring. He is the author of VIRUS HUNTERS. 
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Ta way society handles its psychotics, by put- 
ting them away in human dumps,.has been the 
Surely the 
American press, whatever its failures, has lived up 
to its responsibility in this instance. It has pub- 
lished millions of words about inhuman care of the 
mentally sick since Nellie-Bly wrote “Ten Days 
in a Madhouse” for the New York World in 
1888. Most of this writing has been’ predicated on 
the assumption that if the plight — the shameful, 
subhuman condition — of the chronically sick of 
mind who populate the back wards of state hospi- 
tals were well exposed, the public would rise up in 
moral indignation and bring about reform, But 
the public remains unmoved, or, when it does 
move, does not move far enough. The thing that 
appears to. be missing is public and professional 
action commensurate with the’ size of the mental 
illness problem. ~ 

One of the most revealing disclosures in- 1. Adtion 
for Mental Health, the: final report of the Joint. 
Commission on Menial Illness and Health, pub- 
lished last March by Basic Books, is that compara- 
tively few of 277 state hospitals — probably. no 


more than 20 per cent — have actively partici-. 


prisonlike depositories of- alienated and rejected ; 
human beings. 


\ 


It is true, of course, that these institutions never 
have beén quite the end of the road that has 
become fixed in the public’s mind. Actually, the 


number of patients now discharged annually from 


mental hospitals exceeds the annual number of 
first admissions. Including ‘in the total figure thé 
accumulated load of old patients who - remain 
stubbornly psychotic, the average state hospital 
discharges 30 per cent of its patients each year. 
The worst mental hospitals return to the com- 
munity 40'to 50 per cent of the patients they treat 
for schizophrenia, the most serious of major mental 
illnesses; the best hospitals discharge 75 to 85 per 


` cent. 


pated in the modern therapeutic trend toward . 


humane, ` healing hospitals and clinics of . easy 
access and easy exit, instead of locked, barred, 
Detail from an engraving after a painting by B. Picart. 
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But the typical state hospital, through the ac- 
cumulation of its chronically ill patients and its 
tendency to make many patients worse instead of 
better, remains substantially what it was a hun- 
dred years ago, an asylum for the ‘ ‘incurably 
insane.” As such, it is characterized by rigidly 
authoritarian control, solemn vigilance, and covert 
despair. It does a good job of keeping patients 


physically alive and mentally sick. If a patient 


will not eat, he may be force-fed; if he will not talk 
— well, he is less trouble that way. And as for the 


~~ 
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tranguilizing drugs, they make agitated patients 
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friendlier and more cooperative, and therefore 
make the lives’ of attendants and nurses more 
tolerable. Thus, the drugs have mtroduced en- 
thusiasm where there was none. 

There has been some increase in hospital staffs. 
The average hospital has one employee (including 
psychiatrists) for every three patients; this com- 
pares with two or more employees per patient (not 
counting attending physicians) in the average 
community general hospital. But, with the excep- 
tions indicated, the state hospital system of caring 
for the mentally ill — nearly a million patients 
every year — has shown an amazing resistance to 
change for the better. 


War is wrong here? Why, in the care of the 
mentally ill, do we lag, in the achievement of both 
our humanitarian and scientific goals, behind the 
public demand for mental health services — espe- 
cially in clinics, where the waiting lists run on for 
months, and even years — and behind other maj or 
public health programs? 

The reason of longest standing, perhaps, i is that 
people do not recognize the insane, or psychotic, 
simply as sick human beings in need of help. In- 
stead, people see the psychotic’s behavior, the 
symptoms of illness, as immoral or illegal, and 
therefore deserving of punishment rather than 
pity. We frequently go to great lengths to explain 
our friend’s clearly irrational and uncontrolled 
behavior simply as “the way he is”; that is, we put 
up with him until he does something that brings 
him a mental patient or psycho label. After that, 
we do not quite trust him, whatever he does. 

Publicly recorded insanity, like convicted crime, 
tends to produce a stigma that cuts the bonds of 
human fellowship. Many other dread diseases — 
tuberculosis, syphilis, cancer — have in their time 
and their way branded their victims as unfit for 
human society. In modern times, however, the 
horror and shame of diseases recognized to be 
physically caused and highly lethal have tended to 
disappear —— or, at any rate, to be offset — as 
they came under public scrutiny and attack. The 
person who goes to the hospital with cancer or 
heart disease and recovers is accepted back into 
the community in a way met the mental patient 
almost never is. 

The stigma question feat us to the feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness that the insane pro- 
duce in us. If we only knew what to do with a 
mentally ill person, how to manage him, where to 
take him, how to get him well again, we would not 
_ feel so confused. Even the family doctor, let alone 

the psychiatrist, is hard to reach these days. At 
best, the mentally ill are a great nuisance; at worst, 
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we are scared to death of them. In either case, 
they. embarrass us. 

In a broad sense, what we are saying is that if 
we only had more scientific knowledge of diag- 
nosis and treatment or preventive techniques at our 
disposal, then we could conquer mental illness, in- 
cluding our feelings about it. There is a mixture 
of truth and fallacy here. In the first place, the 
mentally ill on the whole are not as dangerous as 
most people believe. Those disposed to physical 
violence are the exception rather than the rule, 
although, as with airliners, we read more about the 
few crashes than all the safe landings. When at- 
tacked by a person bent on destruction, one must 
defend himself or flee. But often psychotics are 
enraged by an impetuous or treacherous use of 
force against them that would equally anger a 
normal person. 

Second, mental illness is not categorically a one- 
way street. Nobody is totally insane, any more 
than he is totally infected with a germ or totally 
cancerous. Some get well without treatment; 
others improve greatly if treated well; some re- 
cover and have later relapses; a few never recover. 
It only misleads, therefore, to say that lack of 
an adequate technology, or a good scientific tool 
kit, is the main ‘reason why the public fails to 
attack mental illness with vigor proportionate to 
the size of the problem. 

Medical science is still searching for the cause 
and cure of cancer and of the major forms of heart 
disease, but the lack of better methods of treat- 
ment or prevention has not resulted in inhuman, 
substandard care for patients. In reality, the 
schizophrenic has a far better chance for recovery 
and a useful life than the victim of any of several 
major physical illnesses. There is an important 
economic difference, of course: in lung cancer or 
coronary thrombosis, death removes treatment 
failures from the scene, whereas chronic schizo- ` 
phrenics do not get well and do-not die; they ac- 
cumulate in public institutions. 

Some would say that this is the big obstacle — 
so many patients with major mental illness live on 
and become indigent. Long hospitalization and 
psychiatric treatment impose costs the average 
family cannot afford. Thus, the burden of mental 
patient care, a good four fifths of it, falls on the 
state. State hospitals spend from two to six dollars 
per patient per day, compared with upward of 
thirty dollars a day in community general hospitals 
and leading private mental hospitals. 

It is customary, at least among Republicans, 
automatically to regard state medicine as bad 
medicine, because it imposes a tax burden and in- 
volves politics. ‘These make for a poor quality of 
medical care, it is argued. The generalization is a 
weak one, however. County tuberculosis hospitals 


have done a gerierally creditable job of long-term 
care for tuberculous patients at taxpayers’ expense, 
at an average of thirteen dollars per patient per 
day. Many did so even before, modern advances 
in surgical and drug treatment. Of course, the 
patient load has been smaller for tuberculosis than 
for mental illness. . ; | 

The Veterans’ Administration psychiatric hospi- 
tals, themselves ‘well within the snake-pit range of 
description until after the war, now provide an ac- 
ceptable quality of tax-paid mental patient care 
at an average cost per patient of twelve dollars per 
day. It is easy to document this observation. The 
hospitals’ national standard-setting agency, the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, 
has approved only 30 per cent of state hospitals, 
contrasted with 100 per cent of V.A. psychiatric 
hospitals. Why can’t state hospitals do as well? 
. One answer seems to be that the federal govern- 
ment has far greater: financial resources than the 


states have, and, above all, veterans have influ- 


ence through a well-organized pressure group. 


W. NOW approach the nub of the matter. The 
insane sick are frièndless, unless their families 
have money or a mental health worker unex- 
pectedly befriends them. It is a truism in volun- 
tary health organizations that people are prone 
to work for a cause which they can identify with 
personally. But an organization which seeds itself 
with workers who have been mentally ill accepts a 
considerable handicap. And how many others are 
prepared to identify themselves with insanity in 
the family? One psychiatrist, Dr. J. Sanbourne 
Bockoven of Framingham, Massachusetts, pin- 
points these issues: “The very essence of mental ill- 
ness is an incapacity to get along with other people, 
hence organization behind a leader is impossible. 
The friends or relatives of the mentally ill are 
equally immobilized through fear of stigmatizing 
themselves.” 

Quite a number of groups of former mental pa- 
tients have come into being and then languished; 
none has flourished as, for example, Alcoholics 
Anonymous has. The difference seems to be that 
alcoholics, basically neurotic, are usually successful 
persons while sober. In any event, their “cure,” 
refusing a drink, is only slightly stigmatizing. 

A psychosis is essentially a social disorder, or, as 
defined by the late Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
founder of the Washington School of Psychiatry, 
one involving interpersonal relationships. The 
normal person will do whatever he has to do to 
get along in his group; the psychotic will not. He 
suffers from a sort of mental arthritis that turns 
individualism into a disease. . 


THE REJECTION OF THE INSANE 


The person with an acute psychosis sooner or 
later disturbs or offends other people and is likely 
to be treated as a disturber and offender. He does 
not fit our conception of a sick person in need of 
help; often he does not recognize himself as sick. It 
has been observed countless times that the sight or 
even the thought of a person ‘“‘out of his mind” 
stimulates fear in us; fear of what the irrational 
person might do, fear of what we ourselves might 
do in response to this threat, fear arising from 
the power of suggestion that “I, too, will go crazy.” 
For many of us, self-control is a lifelong problem. 
The insane person has somehow lost control. We 
feel sorry for him, but not nearly as sorry as re- 
lieved to have him.out of the way. We have some 
of the same feelings about a physically sick person, 
too, but he gives us little reason to lose faith in 
him. We can see that he is sick. If conscious, he 
knows he is sick. He behaves predictably. 

If we spent our lives among -psychotics rather 
then.encountering them rarely, we would realize 
that a calm alertness is desirable, but fearfulness 
and distrust are not necessary. You hear of pa- 
tients killing themselves, but did you ever hear of a 
patient killing his psychiatrist or nurse? It is 
extremely rare. It was known more than 150 years 
ago, by the French physician Philippe Pinel and 
the Quaker layman William Tuke, that figura- 


- tively turning the other cheek is not only a humane 
_but a healing approach to the insane if pursued 


with friendly firmness and the sane recognition 
that the first problem is breaking the vicious circle 
of provocation and retaliation. Of course, it takes 
a good deal more brotherly love and physical cour- 


age than many of us have to find this out. 


The mental hygiene, or mental health, move- 
ment was born out of the need to relieve medical 
and social guilt over the unloving and often 
brutally punishing way mental hospital workers 
used to treat the uncooperative insane. Not a 
physician but a young layman, a manic-depressive 
college graduate named Clifford Beers, while still 
in strait jackets and padded cells, swore he would 
get out and crusade against the evils he saw in 
mental institutions. Beers succeeded, writing A 
Mind That Found Itself, published in 1908. 

Perhaps Beers in 1961 would receive a place on 
the future-appointments book of a.good psychia- 
trist, work out his hostility and aggressions on the 
couch, and pay the fee out of his Book-of-the- 
Month Club and Hollywood royalties. Happily, 
he won the support of three great doctors who gave 
him a hearing rather than- a diagnosis: William 
James, the psychologist; Adolf Meyer, the psychia- 
trist, and William H. Welch, the pathologist. 
They, with others, founded the National Gommit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene and made Beers its execu- 
tive secretary. 
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Almost from the outset the movement was en- 
thralled with the vision of doing away with mental 
illness entirely. One of the original circle, prob- 
ably Meyer, told Beers that his own illness could 
have been prevented. Was not that the better 
approach? It turned out to be wishful thinking, 
but the mental hygienists had their heads turned 
by the microbe hunters, who were having im- 
pressive successes in disease prevention through 
sanitation and immunization. Eugenics and pro- 
gressive education were also in the air. The larger 
goal became “building healthy minds in healthy 
bodies,” but instead of a simple remedy such as 
chlorine in drinking water or a vaccine to be 
scratched into the arm, there were complicated 
concepts of mental health education and child 
guidance. Yet, raising a child for a mentally 
healthy maturity is still a matter of theory, not 
scientific predictability, a half century later, even 
when we add the interpretations and zeal of 
psychoanalysis. There is little scientific evidence 
today that mental hygiene education does in 
fact prevent mental illness, although we certainly 
believe it promotes human understanding and 
reduces stress. Furthermore, as our knowledge 
of genetic chemistry and the mathematical cer- 
tainty of accidents of chromosome linkage has 
advanced, there is little cause for optimism about 
the production of healthy minds to order. 

There are many persons in the mental health 
field, including some staff members of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, who still pursue 
the will-o’-the-wisp of positive mental health in 
preference to trying to love the mentally ill. Ironi- 
cally, Beers himself provided some substance for 
their attitudes. His crusade did not come off well, 
in either its original or acquired objectives. As 
is characteristic of one with his disorder, he had 
his ups and downs, eventually dying in a mental 
hospital in 1943. 


Ta medical profession is as remiss as the public 
itself in grappling with the mental illness prob- 
lem. It is common knowledge, confirmed by sur- 
veys, that the average physician, as well as the 
average layman, has unfavorable, sometimes open- 
ly antagonistic attitudes toward persons with psy- 
chological disturbances and toward psychiatrists 
themselves. The ordinary doctor’s training and ex- 
perience is not slanted toward an appreciation of 
emotions and their implications, and many doc- 
tors have only one approach to mental illness: 
they try to get the patients out of their offices as 
quickly as possible. 

Surprisingly enough, when we narrow the circle 
of rejection to the private practice of psychiatry; 
we find somewhat the same situation as far as psy- 
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chotics are concerned. 1 have heard psychiatrists 
say they were interested in neurotics but wanted 
no part of psychotics. - Their logic was indispu- 
table: they could help the former but not the latter, 
they said; besides, their only possible basis for suc- 
cessful psychotherapy is that the patient wants 
help and will pay for it. Psychiatrists who work 
in mental hospitals or clinics with psychotics do 
not share these opinions; they frankly concede 
the limitations of psychiatric knowledge, but know 
and can see that persons with major mental illness 
can be helped, whether they pay or not. These 
psychiatrists are vastly in the minority. 

Not long ago a young psychiatrist clarified for 
me the pivotal difficulty in the care of psychotics. 
I have the general impression that he had wit- 
nessed major mental illness in his own family, 
and therefore had the strongest of motives for 
wanting to help its victims — a personal one. 

“Even before I went to medical school,” he told 
me, “I wanted to go into psychiatry and I wanted 
to treat psychotics. This was the real challenge. 
So I came to Boston to train in a hospital under 
three men who had the same objective. When I 
finished, I received a teaching and research 
appointment in this hospital, but the salary was 
low and I had the privilege of doing part-time 
private practice if I wished. 

“So. I started seeing patients privately, and again 
decided to concentrate on psychotics. I reached 
a point where I was treating six, in intensive 
psychotherapy, and felt that I was rebuilding 
their characters. There is a great satisfaction in 
it, but I found that I simply could not take them. 
—not continuously. These are the most trying, 
tiring people on earth. So I cut down to three 
psychotics and filled in the open time with neu- 
rotics and mild character disorders.” 

I felt a little sad, but also vastly relieved. Psy- 
chiatrists and their public relations spokesmen 
long have remonstrated with the public for turning 
its back on the mentally ill. “Mental illness is no 
different from any other illness. The mentally 
ill should be treated the same way as any other 
sick people.” ‘These are expressions of good in- 
tentions. The public gives them some lip service, 
and a few sensitive and compassionate persons 
succeed in living by these principles, but our 
actions show that most of us really don’t agrée 
with them, and for good reason. Psychotics are 
hard to take. Even the most conscientious of 
psychiatrists may find them so. 

A recent study made at Washington University, 
Saint Louis, of criminal psychopaths confirms the 
pervasiveness of this rejection mechanism. Among 
social scientists studying the antisocial character 
of these persons, there was reported to be an active 
but not readily admitted effort to escape working 


with them. Likewise, a recent study of chronic 
schizophrenic patients under experimental treat- 
ment with a certain hormone at McLean Hospital 
in Boston bears out our thesis. A scientific analysis 
indicated that the treated patients were having 
more normal social relationships with other 
patients than those receiving a placebo. Further 
analysis showed that the treated group was not 
initiating these friendly approaches, but that the 
other patients were approaching them. It is of 
interest that the apparent effect of the drug was 
to make its users somewhat more receptive. 

The psychotic’s lack of appeal strikes me as a 
satisfactory explanation of why, .in the last analy- 
sis, the fight against mental illness never seems to 
get anywhere at the level of social action. It is 
safe to say that in our culture nobody gets any- 
where without a positive appeal of some kind. 
However, upon further reflection, I would agree 
that the explanation is not a satisfactory one at 
the intellectual level. Why do we have so-much 
difficulty in understanding psychological problems 
and solving them in the first place? 

The great difficulty is that many people have 
trouble in recognizing psychological sickness as 
sickness, or in seeing sickness as having psycho- 
logical forms. Unless the mind is educated to 
think in psychological as well as physical terms 
from a fairly early age, it may experience great 
difficulty. in later life in thinking about itself and 
about other minds in relation to itself. The diff- 
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culty can be overcome, but against some odds, © 


for the mind seems to resist the process, as if in the 
varied universe of knowing it were the one con- 
stant — fixed, dependable, sane. Most of us, in 
sum, are psychologically handicapped persons, 
mentally blind to our physical bias. 

The mental health movement is engaged in an 
uphill pull against intellectual resistance to psycho- 
logical insight. The nature of the psychotic’s 
trouble impels him to reject social order, and, 
heeding the ancient law of retaliation, we repay. 
him in kind. | : 

There is some evidence that the process has be- 
gun to reverse itself among younger, better edu- 
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cated people, since we have had a twe-geẹeneration 
exposure to psychological and psychoanalytic in- 
formation. Therapeutic techniques have evolved 
that break the circle of rejection and defeat it. 
Evaluations of the psychosocial approaches, prov- 
ing old truths scientifically, show that some psy- 


chiatrists get amazingly good results from psycho- 


therapy with schizophrenics. ‘They also show 
that other persons, working individually or in 
groups in hospitals and clinics — social workers, 
psychologists, nurses, occupational therapists, at- 
tendants, enlightened volunteers — can do as 
much for the psychotic in their way as the psy- 
chiatrist can in his (it may be in the same way). 
In all cases, some kind of as yet ill-defined per- 
sonal relationship develops between the therapist 
and patient. In most cases, the secret of reducing 
the fears, frustrations, and fatigues that beset 
those’ who try to work with psychotics is close 
moral support, given regularly or as needed by 
the therapist’s superiors or peers. 

We know that insanity presents quite a different 
problem from a broken leg or gall-bladder attack. 
We also know that the line between. abnormal and 
normal behavior is so blurred that anyone may 
step across it at one time or another. The psy- 
chotic, like the normal person, has good days as 
well as bad. The difference between mental ill- 
ness and mental health is not as zero to a hundred, 
but, to press a fictitious measurement, it may per- 
haps be as little as forty-nine to fifty-one. 

Consequently, with a fuller awareness of what 
people understand and believe, the mental health 
educators are going to have to revise their mental 
hygiene copybooks. Mental health is different 
from other health problems. Because it is differ- 
ent, we have to solve it differently. This new ap- 


proach remains to be tested and proved, of course. 


Nevertheless, the older one has left so much to be 
desired, as studies of public attitudes have abun- 
dantly shown, that we have nothing to lose 
through a sharper public focus on our resistance 
to thinking about mental illness and on our rejec- 
tion of its victims. We can hardly hope to hit a 
target unless we can locate it and aim at it.. 
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analyst, has worked since 1941 in New York, where he is Director of 
the Child Development Center. His paper surveys the field of child psy- 
chiatry: the advances, the popular fallacies, the need for new programs. . 


5 ERT study .of child development did 


not begin until the twentieth centiry, which’ has 
been called, among other things, the Century of 
the Child. If it is to live up to this label, we must 
make -better use of the next forty years than we 
have of the past sixty. But the revolution in child 
psychiatry is still relatively young, and I will 
begin by trying to sketch the somewhat erratic 
course it has taken so far. 

If I dwell on the thought and influence of 
Freud, it is because I speak as a child psychiatrist; 


but I do not wish to minimize the contribution 


which outstanding people in other disciplines 
have made. tọ our understanding of- childhood. 
Piaget and Sears in the field of psychology, Mead 
in anthropology, Lorenz in ethology, and the 
Russian Pavlovians are a few of the people that 
come readily to mind. Freud, however, was the 
first to attempt to give us a body of scientific 
knowledge that would lead to a general psychology 
of man. The anthropologists, applying this knowl- 
edge to the study of culture and society, found that 


child-rearing processes furnished illuminating clues- 


to an understanding of people and their institu- 
tions. The pediatricians learned to connect physi- 
cal growth with emotional development, and the 
way was paved for Dr. Spock to write his bible on 
the subject of infant care. Whichever way we 
turn, we detect the seminal influence of Freud’s 
discoveries. 


“Zebras in the Garden” by Aurelia Borghi. Courtesy of A Alvin G. Manuel. 
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” Freud’s investigations into the neuroses of adults 
forced him to reconstruct their early childhoods 
and provided clinical support for the old belief 
that “The Child is the father of the Man.” His 
findings led him to frame not only. a psychology 
of man but also laws of human development, and 
his contributions have completely changed our 
image of childhood. Gone is the sentimental view 
that childhood is an era of innocence and the 
belief that an innate process of development con- 
tinuously unfolds along more or less. immutable 
lines. Freud suggested that, from birth on, the 
child’s development proceeds-in a succession of 
well-defined stages, each with its own distinctive 
psychic organization, and that at each stage 
environmental factors can foster health and 
achievement or bring about lasting retardation 
and pathology. 

This realization has placed new and complex 
responsibilities on parents, teachers, and com- 
munity services. Many parents are now well 
aware how much their presence or absence, their 
words, their actions, indeed, their whole emotional 
state affect their children. This is an important 
gain. Unfortunately, it must be added that 
Freud’s theories have also been widely misunder- 
stood. For-one thing, they have often been taken 
to, mean that discipline should be suspended, con- 
trols. eliminated — in sum, that the child should 
be continuously gratified. Freud, on the contrary, 


`~ 


pointed out that denial and conflict were as essen- 
tial a part of the process of growth as gratification, 
and he never minimized the child’s need for 
direction. o 

' There are two main reasons why this er of 
Freudian doctrine has been so seriously -misinter- 
preted. In the first place, his early studies of 


neurosis, made in the bourgeois culture of the. 


late Victorian era, brought to light the damaging 
effects of authoritarian parental control, moral 
overrestriction, and stifling prudery; and it was 
no doubt inevitable that his emancipatory dis- 
coveries should have encouraged a concept of 


child rearing which went overboard on the side 


of permissiveness. 
A second reason for the confusion which has 
arisen is to be ‘found in the path followed by 
reud’s own thought. In the early years, he 
concentrated on those factors in neurosis which 
stemmed from abnormal repression of the instinc- 


tual drives, the forces of the id. It was not until / 


the nmeteen twenties that he shifted the main 
focus of his investigations from the id to the role 
of the ego—the managerial aspect of man’s 
psychic structure which seeks to align his instinc- 
tual drives and moral imperatives with reality. 
Now, when Freud’s doctrine began to be widely 
propagated in the nineteen twenties, its publicists 
and popularizers were, at best, familiar only with 
his early work. They were the spokesmen of a 
cultural revolt which sought to discredit the moral 
prohibitions of the past, and they presented an 
often garbled version of Freud’s early findings 
as a scientific justification of the cult of uninhibited 
“self-expression.” 
well acquainted with Freud’s ego psychology, 
which emphasizes the organizing and integrating 
aspects of the ego. These later theories are very 
important to our understanding of the child. 
They show that. the ego is not self-formative, and 
they clearly imply that the answer to the crippling 
restrictiveness of the past is not its diametric 
opposite, unqualified license. 

In fact, Freudian psychology does not, as some 
people apparently imagine, provide a set of ready- 
made prescriptions for the rearing of children. 
It has forced us to take into account not only 
what the mother or teacher does to a child, but 
also how it is done; not only whether the mother 
nurses the baby and spends much time with him, 
but also whether she is able to give him gratifica- 
tion and support his strivings for mastery. The 
complexity of the interactions between mother 
and child cannot be reduced to rigid formulas. 
Love and understanding cannot be prescribed, and 
if they are not genuinely manifested, the most 
enlightened efforts to do what i is best for the child 
may not be effective. 


Even today, few laymen are’ 
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It is certainly encouraging to see how eager are 
millions of parents today to learn how they can 
contribute most to the development of their chil- 
dren; the upsurge of interest in this field is nothing 
less than extraordinary. But a note of caution 
must be sounded. Itis a mistake to look for clear- 
cut, universal answers on such issues as schedule 
feeding versus demand feeding, imposed toilet 


training versus demand training, discipline versus 


self-regulation. In every case, individual factors 
are involved, and one needs to know the specific 
quality of the parent-child relationship before 
recommendations can safely be made. The news- 
paper or magazine columnists who impersonally 
dispense answers to their readers’ queries are likely 
to. oversimplify the problems, and, their advice 
could readily be misleading. The whole of Freud’s 
contribution points up the complexity of human 
nature and the intricacy of the laws which govern 
the early phases of development. Whoever has 
understood a single page of Freud knows that he 
never dealt in facile prescriptions. 


I. 1s only in recent years that child psychiatry — 
the term was first used in 1935 — has become 
recognized as a specialty in its own right. In the 
past, children were treated as though they were 
small adults. Their mental disorders were ap- 
proached with the same criteria as those clinically 
applied to adults; it was not realized that the same 
disorder manifests itself differently in a child than 
in a grown-up person, because the child’s organ- 


ism is different. Thus, until two decades ago, no 


one diagnosed schizophrenia in childhood, owing 
to the fact that the expected symptoms were not 
encountered. But systematic observation of chil- 
dren from birth on has enlarged our understand- 
ing of child development, and one of the conse- 
quences of our new knowledge is the discovery of 
schizophrenia in childhood. Indeed, tremendous 
progress has been made in helping schizophrenic 
children, even though the precise cause of the 
disease remains obscure. 

Twenty years ago, very little was known about 
the nature of mental deficiency; children suffering 
from a wide variety of ills were lumped .together 
as “mentally defective.” Now mental deficiency is 
in the foreground of investigation and has been 
broken down into at least fifty categories. We 
have discovered many of the specific biological 
disorders which underlie some of these categories, 
and this is a first step toward devising appropriate 
treatment. Character disorders and the forerun- 
ners of neurotic symptoms can now be detected 
in the first few years of life. We have understood 
that they are bound up with specific life situations 
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to which a child is struggling to adjust, and we 


treat them with encouraging results. There have - 


- been studies of normal children who have to make 
an adjustment to pathology in-the family or to a 
pernicious environment; of children whose own 


weaknesses, coupled with bad environmental con- . 


ditions, are leading them into emotional pathology; 
and of children who are deeply disturbed within 
` anormal environment. 

Many research studies are.collecting data which 
` will corroborate, modify, or put in question our 
theories. Most of the studies are based on few 
cases, but each child is explored as intensively as 
possible. We hope that these researches will 
teach us more about the nature of native endow- 
ment and thereby help us to’ understand -.why 
various children react so differently to the same 
environment. Already we have been able..to 
make a beginning toward classifying different 
patterns of functioning. ‘These delineations of 
various types of children, based on intensive study 
‘of their psychic biographies, should eventually 
lead' to far-reaching changes in child rearing. We 
will not treat the child according to general prin- 
ciples of what is “‘good for children,” but will pay 
. far greater attention to the differing needs of 
: children with different native endowments. 

A good example of the high cost of failure in 
this sphere is the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
which underlines the urgency of applying on a 
larger scale our existing knowledge about the 
causes of antisocial behavior. We do not, to be 
sure, know all of the factors involved in such be- 
havior. But it is well established that its main 
sources are a disrupted home and a bad environ- 
ment, which combine to prevent normal integra- 
tion. If we were to tackle individual and social 
pathology early enough, the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency could be substantially decreased. Un- 
fortunately, the emergency programs that are cur- 
rently being applied are not infrequently confused 
or inappropriate. 

One trouble is that the term “juvenile delin- 
quency” fails to differentiate between the vari- 
‘ous sources of antisocial behavior. The delin- 
quent may be suffering from a neurotic conflict 
in which, aggression. is wildly mobilized against 
society;.he may be a young psychopath who has 
never developed an adequate sense of right and 
wrong —— in clinical terms, he has a deficient 
superego. He may be suffering from organic 
difficulties which make him a slavish follower who 
simply carries out actions planned and directed by 
others. He may be an adolescent whose behavior 
reflects the pathology of his environment rather 
` than any defect in his-own psychic structure. 
Clearly, for each of the cases enumerated, dif- 
ferent measures are required. To lump a variety 
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of quite different gebeng individual and sócial, 
under an oversimplified heading and apply to 
them the same program is not a particularly 
promising line of attack. 


I said at the outset that we must make better 


use of the next forty years than we have of the 
past sixty if the twentieth century is really to be 
the century of the child. In November, 1959, the 
United Nations adopted a “Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child,” setting forth the rights 
and freedoms which every child should enjoy. 
The minimal conditions outlined in the Declara- 
tion are a far-distant ideal for much of the world’s 
child population. 
advanced as the United States, two million chil- 
dren live in destitution in homes in which a parent 
is absent or ill. It is estimated that more than 
half the children in foster care are emotionally 
disturbed, and for many of them the only pro- 
fessional help available is a social case worker. 
Their disturbances are not temporary, like scarlet 
fever; they are conditions which will permanently 
affect the welfare of the child and the nation. 


Four fifths of all counties in the United States ` 


still have no psychiatric services whatsoever. 
Fifty per cent of all clinics are concentrated in 
the Northeastern states, and only three per cent 
of all psychiatric clinical services are located in 
areas with a population of under 2500. Studies 
of school children in various cities indicate that 
seven to twelve per cent of them — that is to say, 
between two and four million —- are in need of 
psychiatric treatment. 

The knowledge we have accumulated Pe 


up the importance of organizing resources for 


the protection and care of the very young child, 
and here our performance has been especially 
inadequate. The very young child does -not ask 
for help; it is the responsibility of adults to rec- 
ognize his need for it. But most parents; when 
they detect signs of emotional disturbance in a 
small. child, assume — or, at any rate, hope — 
that he will somehow outgrow it. Thus, nearly 
all of the children who come to our professional 
attention are over the age of six, by which time 
their distress is so acute that parents or: teachers 
can no longer avoid doing something about it. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that, even 
among child psychiatrists, there ‘are few who 
have been specially trained to handle the child 
of preschool age. 

Perhaps the greatest lag in the field of mental 
health is the relative lack of action to implement 


‘our conviction that emotional health and path- 


ology are determined in early childhood. More 
than half of all hospital beds in the United States 
are occupied by mentally ill patients, yet there 
exist almost no institutional facilities for the emo- 
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tionally disturbed preschool child. As long as 
we neglect the needs of the very young, we will 
continue to have a large population of adolescents 
and adults suffering from neurosis or the acuter 
forms of mental illness. 


It seems to me not utopian to suggest that 


every community of a certain size should have a 
child health center, which would be equipped to 
diagnose and treat early disturbances, would 
assemble data of value to researchers, and would 
collaborate in various ways with nursery schools, 
social workers, child guidance services, and psy- 
_ chiatric clinics. We need, also, to set up research 
centers exclusively concerned with child develop- 
ment, where anthropologists, educators, pediatri- 
cians, psychologists, and psychiatrists would have 
opportunities to join in long-range, systematic 
research. - 

In psychiatry, as in other fields, the great ad- 


The Neurotic’s Notebook 


If you had an unhappy childhood, you will 
always want to sleep late in the morning. 


It must infuriate our children to see us always 
so,much more forebearing with everybody else’s. 


The two unhappiest years in a woman’s life: 
when she is thirteen, and when her daughter is. 


Neurotics love being in debt; it proves that 


someone trusts them. 
When men complain that they don’t understand 
women, they mean a they don’t want to be bothered 


‘trying. 


The mark of the neurotic: to imagine that you’re 
the only one who cares deeply about anything. 


My right hand knows what my left is doing, but 
is too fine to do it. | 


The neurotic longs to touch bottom, so at least 
he won’t have that to worry about any more. 


Neurotics are always afraid of. missing some- 
thing: a remark, a aac a reprieve. 


The neurotic has Beat: vision in one eye, Bue 
he cannot remember which. 
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the problem of mental retardation. 
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vances in the application’ of knowledge have 
usually come through social change rather than 
through ‘the immediate pressure of professional 
people. The French Revolution freed the men- 
tally ill from chains and prisons. The progress 
recently made in the mental health movement 
was spurred by the wartime need for total mo- 
bilization; of the millions screened, so many were 
found to be uneducated or emotionally disturbed 
that the government was forced to concern itself 
more seriously with the quality of its manpower. 
Now President Kennedy has ordered the estab- 
lishment of a child health center, which will 
engage in interdisciplinary research, mainly on 
This is an 
encouraging step. One can only hope that it is 
the beginning of public policies which will carry 
the thinking of the New Frontier over into the 
field of child psychiatry. 


sy MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


We hear only half of what is said to us, under- 
stand only half of that, believe only half of that, 
and remember only half of that. 


Its axiomatic, in geometry, that a thing is 
always equal to itself. But any neurotic can tell 
you better, for he is not. 

_ “Pull yourself together” is seldom said to any- 
one who can. 


Throughout our lives, we see in the mirror the 
same innocent trusting face we have seen there 
since childhood. 

Don’t ask others to forgive in you a sin they’re 
dying to commit themselves. 


The neurotic is always leaning on someone who 
is already leaning on someone else. 


We care only about ourselves, and a handful of 
other attractive people. 


- If you both love and hate your children, ex- 
aggerate the hatred, lest they go through life be- 
lieving that this sorry mixture is all there is of love. 


The fault no child: ever loses is me one he was 
most punished for. 


The Rediscovery of 


Moral Responsibility. 





PSYCHIATRY and RELIGION 


by O. Hobart Mowrer 
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PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION. 


Ay. wE move forward, with ever-accelerating 
tempo, into what we are pleased to call the Age of 
Science, we are faced by an awesome paradox. ‘As 
man, through science, acquires more and more 
control over the external world, he has come to 
feel less and less capable of controlling himself, 
less and less the master of his own soul and destiny. 


= In the same decade in which we produced the 


atomic submarine and started probing interstellar 
space, ‘we’ have also seen, significantly, the emer- 
gence of the Beatnik; personality disintegration has 
become endemic; and society itself is commonly 
said’ to be “sick.” We remain optimistic about 
what man can continue to do through science by 
way of dealing with his environment, but we have 
become extremely pessimistic about man. / 

This reciprocal relationship is not accidental: 
the same presuppositions and intellectual opera 
tions that have given us such unprecedented power 
over nature when extended to ourselves produce ‘a 
pervasive feeling of helplessness, confusion, resig- 


nation, desperation. We seem to be the hapless 


pawns of a great mechanical, impersonal jugger- 
naut called the cosmos. By the very principles and 
premises that have led to the conquest of the outer 
world, we ourselves lose our autonomy, dignity, 
self-mastery, responsibility, indeed, our very iden- 
tity. Little wonder, then, that we feel weak, lost, 


fearful, “beat.” Being part of nature, .we, too,’ 


apparently obey strict cause-and-effect principles; 


and if this be true, if our own experience and con-' 
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duct are as rigidly determined and predetermined 
as is the rest of nature, the whole notion of purpose, 
responsibility, meaning seems to vanish. At the 


‘moment of our greatest technological triumphs, 


which include the tapping of almost unlimited 
sources of physical energy and the achievement of 
fabulous mechanical, chemical, and biological 
know-how, we become uncertain, lose confidence, 
and brood about annihilation. At the same time, 
some highly pertinent developments are quietly 
and unobtrusively occurring in psychological and 
sociological thoughtwhich hold promise of deliver- 
ing us from our current predicament, both philo- 
sophically and practically. 

Pre-Reformation Catholicism held man “doubly 
responsible,” which is to say, capable of both good 
and evil. When, in this context, one behaved 
badly, it was to his discredit; and when one be- 
haved well, it was decidedly to his credit. There 
was thus for each individual a sort of moral bal- 
ance sheet, as it has been called, and ultimate sal- 
vation or damnation depended, quite simply and. 
directly, on the number and magnitude of the en- 
tries on the two sides of this fateful ledger. 

Obviously there was much in common sense and 
everyday experience to support such an ethical 
system, but there were also, unfortunately, broad 
opportunity and temptation for those responsible 
for its administration to pervert and abuse it. The’ 
problem of justice in this life presents difficulties 
enough, and when one enters into the subtleties 





of a life to come, the only restraints upon dogmatic 
assertion and egregious exploitation are the fer- 
tility of ecclesiastical imagination and the credu- 
lity of the faithful. For at least four hundred years 
prior to the Reformation, the will to resist such per- 
‘versity had continued to decline, and by the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, the great trium- 
phant Church Universal was fairly riddled with 
connivance, sophistry, sloth, and extortion. 

Men of learning and independence of thought 
were, of course, well aware of this sad state of 
affairs long before the outbreak of what we think 
of as the Reformation proper. And pre-eminent 
among such men was the Dutch scholar and hu- 
manist Desiderius Erasmus, who made a two- 
pronged attack upon the situation. In his im- 
mediately successful and popular book In Praise 
of Folly (1511), he focused a delicate but deadly 
wit upon the Church’s hypocrisy and corruption, 
and behind his Greek edition of the New Testa- 
ment (1516) was the momentous imputation that it 
was not the Church that was the ultimate author- 
ity in religious matters but the Bible itself. 

When, in 1517, Martin Luther nailed the ninety- 

five theses to the door of the Castle Church of 
Wittenberg, it was therefore not surprising that 
Erasmus was interested. The essence of Luther’s 
position, particularly as it has filtered down to 
us through John Calvin and other Protestant ex- 
positors, is that man is responsible, so to say, in 
only one direction: capable of choosing the wrong 
and fully accountable for having done so, he is, 
however, supposedly unable to do anything what- 
ever toward his own redemption and must wait, 
helplessly, upon the unpredictable favor, or 
“grace,” of God. It is, of course, not difficult to 
see why such a curious and one-sided doctrine was 
conceived and advocated with such insistence: it 
cut the whole logic from under the Church’s em- 
phasis upon good works, including both penances 
and indulgences, and thus succeeded where more 
moderate programs of reform had failed. 
_ Erasmus (in the tradition of the Apostle James, 
Pelagius, Jerome, and later, Arminius) had in- 
sisted upon human freedom and responsibility in 
the matter of both evil and good and had asked 
only for greater honesty in the assignment of the 
credit for each kind of action. But Luther and 
Calvin, seizing upon selected segments in the teach- 
ings of Saint Paul and Saint Augustine, stridently 
repudiated this position, and in so doing were able 
to produce an ideological and institutional Epange 
of enormous historical significance. 


W. ARE no doubt justified in looking back upon 
the Reformation as representing, in many ways, a 


dubbed 
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magnificent achievement. But we have been slow 
to ‘appreciate, it seems, how dearly it has cost 
us. Protestantism, whatever its virtues and 
strengths, has also had the tragic consequence of 
leaving us without clear and effective means of 
dealing with personal guilt. And it is this fact, I 
submit, more than any other that is responsible for 
what Paul Tillich has aptly called “the psychic 
disintegration of the masses” in modern times. 

By the turn of the century, the influence of re- 
ligion and moral suasion had so far declined that 
the medical profession was being inundated by a 
new type of illness. Purely functional in origin 
but often expressed somatically, the new malady 
was characterized by a-pervasive “loss of nerve,” 
which, as a matter of medical convenience, was 
“neurosis.” But the condition needed 
more than a name; it called for specific treatment, 
which medicine tried, without success, to provide. 
Hydrotherapy, hypnotism, electrical massage, bro- 
mides, and a dozen other nostrums came and went, 
but neurosis remained, unfathomed and uncon- 
quered. 

In this era of confusion and crisis, psychoanaly- 
sis had its inception and spectacular proliferation. 
Religion had disqualified itself for dealing hon- 
estly and effectively with man’s deepest moral 
and spiritual anguish. Freud’s discoveries pur- 
ported to rescue man from the perplexities of the 
Protestant ethic and the ravages of unresolved 
guilt, not by restoring him to full ethical responsi- 
bility but by relieving him of all responsibility. 
In short, the notion was that one should not feel 
guilty about anything. Freud tacitly agreed with 
Luther and Calvin that man is helpless to save 
(cure) himself, but he took the momentous further 


. step of also holding no one accountable for having 


fallen into “neurosis”? —- which is just a medical 
euphemism for what had formerly been known 
as a state of sin — in the first place. “All behavior 


is caused”? became the sanctimonious rallying cry 


for the new movement, for at one stroke it gave 
the appearance of advancing the science of mind 
and providing a powerful therapeutic procedure. 


Now, instead of mistreating the criminal, the 
-insane, and the neurotic, we would understand 


and help them, treat them (for a fee). And this 
was all to be achieved not by_a return to the out- 
moded principle of double responsibility but by 
adoption of a new and radical doctrine of double 
irresponsibility. 

This innovation was, of course, acclaimed as a 
great scientific and cultural gain. Not only would 
we now be able to turn to others for treatment, 
thus confirming the Protestant thesis that we can- 


‘not help ourselves; we could also hold others 


accountable for our having. got into such a pre- 
dicament i in the first place. 
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But as the clock of history has ticked off the dec- 
ades of this century, we have gradually discovered 
that Freud’s great postulate, not of total depravity 
but of total determinism, has liberated us only in 
the sense of dumping us from the frying pan into 
_the fire. At long last we seem to be waking up to 
the fact that to be ‘‘free” in the sense of embracing 


the doctrine of double irresponsibility is not to be, 


free at all, humanly speaking, but lost. 

Within the past five years there has been a 
- growing realization, at least in the disciplines most 
. intimately concerned with such matters, of the fu- 
tility, the deadly peril of this general trend. After 
an extensive study of the therapeutic claims and 
accomplishments .of psychoanalysis, the English 
psychologist Dr. Hans Eysenck has _ recently 
summed up the situation with this laconic state- 
ment: “The success of the Freudian revolution 
seemed complete. Only one thing went wrong: 
the patients did not get any better.’ And this verdict 
has been amply borne out by numerous other 1 in- 
quiries of a similar kind. 

Naturally, the doctrine of total determinism 
radiated from the field of psychopathology to 
criminology, and we were. soon being told that 
not even those individuals convicted of legal crimes 
were really responsible; instead, they too were 
sick and in need of treatment rather than correc- 
tion or conversion. Lawyers, judges, legislators, 
and psychiatrists are at present deeply embroiled 


in the question of criminal responsibility versus - 


the doctrine of the irresistible impulse, but there 
have been several developments which’ suggest 
that the status of “‘expert testimony’? may be 
undergoing serious reappraisal. The psychoana- 
lytically oriented physician or psychiatrist who 





plications was also taking form and gaining mo- 
mentum in academic circles. I refer to the radical 


repudiation, in the first two or three decades of this 


century, of all that was inward, subjective, and 
personal, known as behaviorism, with its new and 
exclusive emphasis upon that form of cause-effect 


_relationship implied by the so-called stimulus- 


argues the doctrine of psychic determinism for 


others must either consistently apply it — and 
render himself irresponsible, incompetent, sick — 
or else assume an aura of omnipotence: The posi- 
tion of the psychiatric expert in our courts is cur- 
rently not an enviable one. 

Two years ago, Professor Richard La Piere of the 
Department of Sociology of Stanford University 
published a sobering volume with the tongue-in- 
cheek title The Freudian Ethic, in which he holds 
that in generally abandoning the Protestant ethic, 
whatever its shortcomings (and they are grievous), 
and espousing psychoanalysis we have moved, as 


response, or S-R, formula. Here determinism, al- 
though couched in somewhat different terms, was 
no less absolute than in psychoanalysis, and the 
individual was again relieved — or should we say 
deprived? — of all semblance of accountability. 
Behavior or action or conduct was the inevitable 
consequence of “antecedent stimulus conditions” 
(causes), and moral accountability became, in this 
context, a meaningless and, indeed, opprobrious 
concept. The conditioned and unconditioned re- 
flex, in the language of Pavlov and Watson, was 
the “functional unit” of all behavior; and Thorn- 
dike, in his slightly different theory of habit, like- 
wise spoke of stimulus-response “‘connections’’ or 
“bonds.” All of which had at least the incidental 
effect, if not intent, of obliterating the whole no- 
tion of freedom, choice, responsibility by reducing 
behavior, absolutely and completely, to os R con- 
nections and reflexes. 

Some years ago the ambiguity of this situation 
came home to me in a particularly dramatic way. 
At that time I was still trying to do a little psycho- 
therapy of the conventional kind, and on more 
than one occasion graduate students came to me 
for help who, in the course of our interviews, spon- 
taneously remarked that one of the main induce- 
ments for them to go into psychology as a vocation 
was that they had long suffered from unresolved 
guilt, which psychology, with its scientific emphasis ° 
upon stimulus-response, cause-effect connections, 
seemed logically to eliminate. But the fact that 
these students were now in therapy was palpable 
proof that this stratagem had not worked. The 


behavioristic doctrine of total determinism mani- 


an entire society, not toward salvation but perdi- ` 


tion. With many other social analysts, LaPiere 
agrees that, as a people, we are indeed sick, but 
argues that the very essence of our sickness is that 
we so freely resort to this concept instead of hold- 
‘Ing ourselves and others accountable. 

While psychoanalysis was developing as a pre- 
dominantly medical enterprise, a parallel move- 
ment with similar philosophic and practical im- 
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festly does not deliver us from the one-sided de-. 
terminism of Luther and Calvin any more effec- 


‘tively than does that brand of complete irresponsi- 


bility adduced by Freud. If the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin disposed the Western world to 
“Christian despair,” those of Freud and Watson 
have, it seems, engulfed us in a despair that is in- 
finitely deeper and more absolute. 


I. is only within the last decade or so that we 
have begun to see'a way out. The existentialists, 
in their very legitimate protests against the general 
abrogation of responsibility — first one-sidedly, 
in -Protestant theology, and then more systemati- 
cally, in psychoanalysis and behaviorism — have 


recently been attracting some well-deserved atten- 
tion. But when they go on to reject the scientific 
approach, totally and inherently, they are on 
dangerous ground and may shortly find them- 
selves, in this regard, discredited. 

Having denounced Protestant predestination 
and psychological determinism alike, what do the 
existentialists offer, alternatively? Only a counsel 
of brave despair, an admonition to have the cour- 
age to be, on the assumption that being (existence) 
is an ironic joke and ultimate tragedy. Just how 
do we come by this courage? By lifting ourselves 
by our own bootstraps? In practice, it seems that 
this philosophy leaves us quite as helpless and 
hopeless as does the Protestant principle, with its 
emphasis upon man’s inevitable guilt and God’s 
uncertain grace. 

If one takes the time to examine contempo- 
rary behavior theory, one finds that scientific de- 
velopments in psychology have moved a long way 
from the naive and primitive assumptions of be- 
haviorism. Now it is generally agreed that there is 
by no means a reflexive or ineluctable connection 
between stimulation and response. Now we are 
quite certain that the coupling between our sen- 
sory receptors and our muscles is much looser and 
infinitely more complicated than the earlier theo- 
ries implied. According to present views, stimula- 
tion may suggest a given response or course of ac- 
tion, but whether we “give consent,” as Catholic 
theologians would say, to the suggestion, thought, 
or image is dependent upon the hopes and fears 
which we weigh and ponder in deciding whether 
to act or refrain from acting. In other words, given 
a stimulus, a particular and predetermined re- 
sponse does not automatically pop out of the or- 
ganism, as our earlier, push-button psychology 
seemed to demand. Response — and responsibil- 
ity — in this new frame of reference is crucially 
dependent upon the anticipated consequences of 
our actions. In short, we have rediscovered reason. 
Instead of being merely stimulated (the Latin term 
for “goaded”), living organisms become goal- 
directed, purposive, deliberate, or, if you will, 
free and responsible. 

Beginning with the naive and oversimplified be- 
haviorism of Watson, academic psychology in this 
century has thus achieved a relatively advanced 
degree of sophistication; whereas psychoanalysis, 
which started with Freud’s highly elaborated and 
ingenious speculations, has rather steadily invo- 
luted, regressed. The original emphasis on uncon- 
scious (irresponsible) motivation has, of late years, 
given way to a new accent on “ego psychology,” 
which involves frequent reference to “ego strength” 
and “ego weakness” in a manner unmistakably 
reminiscent of the older notions of character and 
will power; and with the ink hardly dry on this 
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ego-psychology literature, psychoanalysts are now 
beginning to show a new respect for and interest in 
the superego, or conscience. 

These developments, I say, are retrogressive as 
far as Freud’s original formulations go, but in 
terms of common sense they are decidedly in the 
right direction. However, they are suicidal as far 
as psychoanalysis itself is concerned, which was 
conceived and laid its claim to recognition as an 
independent discipline along very different lines. 

All the developments just reviewed thus strike 
a new note, or at least one that has considerable 
novelty for contemporary men and women. Once 
more we are coming to perceive man as pre-emi- 
nently a social creature, whose greatest and most 
devastating anguish is experienced not in physical 
pain or biological deprivation but when he feels 
alienated, disgraced, guilty, debased as a per- 
son. And the thrust of much current therapeutic 
effort is in the direction of trying to help such 
individuals recover their sociality, relatedness, 
community, identity. 

Here, surely, is a promising meeting ground for 
psychology, psychiatry, and sociology and for 
much that is common to both classical Judaism 
and authentic Christianity. But, logically and 
programmatically, it strikes at the heart of the 
Protestant principle. Yesterday, as a Presbyterian, 
I attended church and heard the minister quote 
Reinhold Niebuhr, with approval, to the effect 
that “Christian faith is more profound than mere 
moral idealism,” thus echoing the contempt which 
Protestantism has always had for the ‘“‘merely 
moral man.” And the preceding Sunday I heard 
another minister preach a fine “Reformation” 
sermon on the theme that “the fruit of grace is re- 
sponsibility for action in the world”; that is, the 
theme that we are good because —- and if — we 
are saved, not the reverse. Scientific and human- 
istic thought can never, I believe, come to terms 
with such hyperbole. The fact that Protestant 
theologians keep reverting in their sermons to the 
question of just what it means to be “saved by 
grace,” rather than by works, suggests that they 
are themselves not quite certain. 

As a psychologist, I have no competence to judge 
the effectiveness of religion in saving men’s im- 
mortal souls, and, I confess, this is not my major 
interest. But I do maintain that religion has great 
potential for serving, and saving, men and women 
in.this world which is not now being at all ade- 
quately realized. If, in the secular sciences, we 
have rediscovered something of the logic and con- 
ditions of responsible action, perhaps this will be 
an encouragement to the theologians themselves 
to take a more courageous and responsible position 
and quit hiding behind a preposterous piece of 
medieval sophistry. 
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` author of a forthcoming book on the use of drugs in psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. Here helucidly discusses 


~ 


recent devélopments in the field and their implications for the treatment of mental illness.. ` 


a) 


a ie years ago, at the age of twenty-two, Mrs. X 
_ gave. birth to her second baby. Within a week. 


after delivery, she complained that things ap- 
peared strange and distant to her. She could not 
believe that the child was hers. Soon she was con- 
vinced that the infant was in some danger, yet she 
could not bring herself to care for it. A day or so 
later, she would not move, talk, eat, or care for 
herself, and she resisted every effort to help her. 
This .was the onset of the first of three attacks of 
catatonic schizophrenia. 

Her husband sought the best professional help 
available and obtained the assistance of a senior 
psychiatrist, who promptly hospitalized Mrs. X 
and instituted a series of twenty electric shock 


~ treatments. This procedure induces brief uncon- 


‘sciousness and a convulsion in the patient by the 
administration of a surge of electricity across the 
temples. At the rate of three treatments weekly, 
the series lasted seven weeks, throughout which 
Mrs: .X failed to show the slightest response. She 
remained in the hospital, and for the next six 


` months underwent a course of insulin coma treat- 


ments followed by psychotherapy. Like electric 
shock, insulin coma also renders the patient un- 


- conscious, for an hour or longer; a convulsion may 


or may not occur. Since Mrs. X continued to be 
mute during most of this period, I cannot imagine 
that the psychotherapy consisted of much more 
than an attempt to establish contact with her and 


encourage her. Eight months after the onset of her 
illness; she recovered. Whether the insulin comas 
or the psychotherapy, or perhaps the combina- 
tion, effected this remission, who can say? Since 
then, insulin treatment has lost favor among 
many psychiatrists; and psychotherapy with mute 


psychotics, while occasionally effective, is not a., 


patent or reliable therapeutic instrument. 

Mrs. X was discharged from the hospital to her 
home and eagerly resumed her normal activities 
and obligations. She functioned well, and to all 
appearances was happy with her husband and 
children. But five years later, traveling in Europe 
with her husband, she suddenly displayed the old 
remote stare, and escaping for a moment from his 
presence, she swallowed a large amount ‘of the 
sedative medication her doctor had prescribed 
for insomnia. Fortunately, this attempt at suicide 
was ineffective, and the French psychiatrist who 
was called to treat her administered in daily doses 
a newly introduced antipsychotic drug, Largactil. 
In a matter of but a few weeks she recovered com- 
pletely, and remained well, even after the drug 
was withdrawn. Apparently the new chemical 
agent had accomplished, inconspicuously and 


gently, the same remission of illness that had pre- 


viously required eight months and many physi- 
cally jarring procedures. What was the wonder- 
worker, Largactil? 

Largactil is the trade name under which the 


Color lithograph by Massimo Campigli. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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drug, chlorpromazine, is marketed in some Euro- 
pean countries. Here in the United States it is 
called Thorazine. It was the first of what has now 
grown to be a numerous family of antipsychotic 
drugs, based upon variations of the phenothiazine 
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nucleus. These differ widely in potency, in toxici- - 


ty, and in their propensity to cause disturbing side 
effects. But all share the capacity for alleviating 
psychotic behavior in mania, paranoia, and cer- 
tain forms of schizophrenia. (It is interesting to 
note that, after more than five years of experi- 
ence during which millions of doses have been 
given, there are still no clear or reliable criteria 
by which to distinguish between those schizo- 
phrenics likely to benefit from Thorazine and those 
who will not.) In addition to the phenothiazine 
group, there are two other drugs which exert a 
similar antipsychotic effect: reserpine, extracted 
from the plant Rauwolfia serpentina and the very 
first of the antipsychotic pharmaceuticals to be 
employed clinically; and tetrabenazine. Despite 
chemical dissimilarities, all three drugs have a 
common therapeutic effect and common side ef- 
fects. Together they constitute the widely known 
family of “tranquilizers.” 


Ho do these chemical substances alleviate psy- 
chosis? The question readily resolves into two. 
First, how do these drugs affect the physical or- 
ganism; and sẹcond, how do they affect the psyche, 
that is, the mental life? We can only guess at an- 
swers to both questions. With respect to their 
organic action, we find, however, a tendency, 
shared by all three, to produce specific motor ef- 
fects incidental to their antipsychotic action. Sig- 
nificantly, these same motor disturbances are the 
symptoms of diseases affecting structures m the 
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Translating these facts into psychological theory, 
one may guess that the drugs affect an entity which 
Freud termed ‘‘instinctual energy.” Freud hy- 
pothesized a certain impetus, a potential for striv- 
ing, which man’s biological nature imposes upon 
his mind. From this instinctual push, man de- 
velops wishes and appetites. Freud observed that 


‘it was important to differentiate between two 


brain known as the basal ganglia. The basal ganglia © 


are prominent throughout the vertebrate series and 
are probably concerned with the regulation of 
spontaneous activity. Is it not reasonable, then, 
to infer that the tranquilizers achieve their effect 
by influencing the function of the basal ganglia? 

When we next inquire how the tranquilizers af- 
fect the psychic life, we have even less evidence to 
guide us. We may note that in both animal and 
man tranquilizers tend to diminish the amount 
of spontaneous activity and generally to reduce 
vital functions, including vigor of circulation and 
respiration, and also body temperature. Employed 
clinically, the tranquilizers are most likely to be 
effective in diseases characterized by overactivity, 
where they reduce the abnormal intensity of 
striving. Finally, if given in excessive amounts, 
tranquilizers have been found to produce states 
of profound mental and physical inertia. 
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groups of instincts, and therefore between two 


sources of instinctual energy. There are, first, 


those instincts which impel an individual to enter 
into constructive and productive activities with 
others. These include social activities, parent- 
child relationships, courtship and marriage, and 
even protection, cultivation, and advancement of 
oneself. These constructive, or “life,” instincts 
are represented in consciousness by the emotion 
of love, and hence are termed the “erotic instincts”; 
their energy is known as “libido.” The second 
group of instincts is concerned with death and 
destruction. If it is true that the tranquilizers re- 
duce the intensity of instinctual energy, it must 
be primarily, perhaps exclusively, the energy of 
the erotic instincts that they affect. We have 
found that when these drugs have been given in 
amounts sufficient to retard erotic activities or their 
derivatives, the individual displays anger, fury, 
and even strong murderous or suicidal tendencies. 

We may now ask, how is it that reduction of in- 
stinctual impetus can exert a therapeutic effect 
upon mental illness? Freud provided the answer 
half a century ago. Mental illness occurs, he said, 
when instinctual -energies accumulate to an in- 
tensity too great to be contained by the ego. 
Freud went even further and predicted that chemi- 
cal substances would ultimately be found capable 
of affecting the distribution of energies within the 
mental apparatus. We would then have a tool for 
alleviating illnesses so severe as to resist psycho- 
analysis. In the absence of experimental data, I 
must emphasize that any attempt to explain the 
action of the drugs is clearly speculative. While 
these hypotheses seem the most plausible to me, 
no one theory has yet found general acceptance 
among psychiatrists. 

To return to Mrs. X, her second recovery was 
sustained for approximately three years. Becom- 
ing aware, then, of inexplicably mounting dis- 
content and apprehension, she turned for treat- 
ment to a competent and conscientious psycho 
analyst. Dr. Y’s psychotherapy was essentially 
supportive and cautiously avoided any profound 
psychic exploration aimed at uncovering hidden 
motivation. He followed accepted practice, which 
states that in treating an individual who has pre- 
viously suffered psychosis, any serious attempt to 
weaken the existing defensive structure is to invite 
a breakdown of ego control, with a consequent 
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relapse into psychosis. Unfortunately, the more 
conservative treatment does not guarantee against 
relapse either. 


One day last June, Mrs. X confided to a friend | 


suspicions that strange men were looking at her 
and following her in the streets. Within a few 
hours she had lost contact with reality for the third 
time and was stopped just as she was about to cut 
her throat with a kitchen knife. Once again she 
was hospitalized and subjected to an intensive pro- 
gram of electric shock treatment. Over a period of 
six weeks, more than sixty convulsions were in- 
duced in a desperate effort to dislodge the cata- 
tonia. The only persistent effect of the therapy 
was a painful memory gap. Even today, a year 
later, long periods of her life and names and iden- 
tities of many acquaintances remain lost to her. 
On three occasions she emerged from the schizo- 
phrenic attack and seemed well, but the recovery 
was short-lived and complete relapse occurred 
within two or three days. You will wonder why 
she was not given chlorpromazine, which had 
helped her so readily before. Her doctors did pre- 
scribe the drug, but she failed to respond and, in 
fact, seemed to deteriorate further. Though dis- 
appointed, they were not altogether surprised, 
for experience had taught that not all schizo- 
phrenics improve with phenothiazine medication. 
What else could be done for her? Following 
the development of the phenothiazines, it had 
been observed that an entirely different group of 
pharmaceutical substances, the psychic energizers, 
also have a salutary effect upon some schizo- 
phrenics. The therapeutic value of these drugs 
was originally appreciated for the treatment of 
melancholia. This is a frequent pathological con- 
` dition characterized by a sense of inner misery, 
retardation of thought and action, inertia, with- 
drawal from human company, and a tendency to 
avoid not only responsibilities and obligations but 
all pleasurable activities as well’ In extreme cases, 
suicide occurs. Freud suggested that in melan- 
cholia the ego is “impoverished,” that is, depleted 
of the psychic energy it requires for normal func- 
tion. It is consistent with this guess of Freud’s that, 
if administered in excessive doses, the tranquilizers 
may cause melancholia. The tranquilizers, I be- 
lieve, reduce the ego’s libido content. Psychic en- 
ergizers, on the other hand, not only relieve mel- 
ancholia but, in general, reverse the changes that 
are brought about by tranquilizing medication. 
For example, a patient who has recovered from 
mania or schizophrenia with tranquilizing medica- 
tion will suffer a relapse if then treated with an 
energizer. The term “psychic energizers” has been 
applied to this second group of drugs precisely 
because its members oppose the lbido-reducing 
effects of the tranquilizers and because the condi- 
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tions they alleviate are uniformly characterized 
by loss of libido. 

The mode of action of the energizers is as mys- 
terious as that of. the tranquilizers. Some of the 
energizers resemble the phenothiazines in chemi- 
cal structure and occasionally produce similar 
side effects. It is therefore presumed that they too 
influence basal ganglia function, but in a direc- 
tion opposite to the influence of the tranquilizers. 
Other energizers, quite different chemically, seem 
to achieve their therapeutic effect by inactivating 
an enzyme which normally catalyzes one step in 
the process of protein metabolism. As a result, 
the concentration in body fluids of certain nitrog- 
enous substances known as amines is increased; it 
is presumed that this brings about the behavioral 
changes which are best described as the effects of 
an increase in libido. These are chemical theories 
which have gained some currency but are far from 
universally accepted. 
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Waes energizers were first employed in the 
treatment of melancholia, it was found that often, 
as the melancholia resolved, another illness, of 
neurotic or psychotic proportions, was precipi- 
tated. From the point of view of clinical therapy, 
this outcome is considered a side effect or compli- 
cation of the pharmaceutic treatment. But so 
drastic a behavioral consequence must also have 
psychological significance; it must reveal some- 
thing about the nature of mental illness. One thing 
is already clear. Various pathological conditions 
are characterized by an excess of libidinal energy 
in the ego, while others are characterized by a 
deficit. We can relieve the former by administer- 
ing tranquilizers, the latter by administering en- 
ergizers. It was, however, Freud’s original sup- 
position that all mental illness is the consequence 
of an excessive accumulation of libido within the 
ego. How, then, can we relate to Freud’s theory 
the fact that there are illnesses — for example, 
melancholia — in which many of the symptoms 
are determined by a libido deficiency? 

I have speculated that a depletion of the ego 
occurs normally as a corrective maneuver, when- 
ever the libido content of the ego rises excessively. 
When this correction fails to occur spontaneously, 
the ensuing illness may be treated by artificially 
inducing depletion through the administration of 
a tranquilizer. The reverse situation, excessive 
depletion, may also occur, and its pathogenic 
consequence, melancholia. We can repair the 
latter by administering an energizer, but by can- 
celing the corrective effect of the initial spontane- 
ous depletion we run the risk of reinducing the 
original illness — a vicious cycle. It follows, then, 
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that many patients may be successfully treated 
only by a combination of energizer and tranquil- 
izer to prevent excessive swings of libido in either 
direction. It is interesting that when both types 
of drugs are given simultaneously, in proper dos- 
age, they do not cancel each other’s effect, but one 
acts to provide a floor and the other a ceiling to 
confine excursions of ego libido within a normal 
range. Though theoretically simple and straight- 
forward, the actual process of finding the precise 
balance of tranquilizer and energizer required. by 
any specific patient is difficult and complicated. 
At present it is achieved only by a method of suc- 
cessive approximation, and we do not ‘know in 
what proportion of cases it will be successful. 

After weeks of treatment with experimental 
combinations and proportions of-drugs, an optimal 
set was ascertained for Mrs. X, and her profound 
schizophrenia was dramatically dissipated. But 
until this was achieved, her behavior ranged from 
the extremes of inertia, almost hfelessness, to in- 
credible excitement and destructiveness, each 
state clearly attributable to almost calculable 
shifts in libido supply. Today Mrs. X is clearly 
and undeniably well, and it is a good guess that so 
long as she continues to take the pills that rescued 
her from illness, she will remain well. Her re- 
covery may even be sustained after medication 1s 
discontinued, at least for a while. But the roots 
of her illness persist, and they will continue to 
weaken and distort interpersonal relations, spe- 
cifically the loving relationship with husband and 
children. 

Drug therapy may reverse the severe fluctua- 
tions of ego libido that characterize serious neu- 
rotic or psychotic breakdown, and it may prevent 
dangerously great accumulation and depletion, 
which serve as triggers. But drug therapy cannot 
correct disturbances of mental function which pre- 
vent satisfactory gratification of instinctual needs. 
Drug therapy can undo the extreme consequences 
of these dynamic disturbances, but it cannot ex- 
tirpate the potential for illness, the roots of the dis- 
ease, the exaggerated unhappiness and the ‘‘quiet 
desperation” of daily life. Against these, only 
dynamic psychotherapy — definitively, psycho- 
analysis — is effective. 

Through the recognition of distorted patterns 
of behavior and failure of the capacity to sustain 
loving relationships, Mrs. X may be led to face her 
own inner motivations, to uncover destructive 
goals derived from childhood, to unmask self- 
deceptions, and to trace their genesis in the past. 
In this living and intensive observing and remem- 
bering, she will, begin to find her way to satisfac- 
tions she had previously avoided and simultane- 
ously to lose interest in substitutes which rob life 
of its. richness and pleasure, at best, and lead to 
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serious illness and suicide, at worst. If the psycho- 
analysis is successful, it should become possible 
to withdraw the medication and leave Mrs. X 
immune to relapse. 


IL. SHOULD be clear that all aspects of mental ill- 
ness cannot be comprehended in terms of drug 
therapy. The germs of mental illness begin to 
grow in the individual’s childhood, and its specific 
manifestations are.determined by his personal ex- 
periences. Under what circumstances the illness 
will appear is dictated by his current problems. 
During the course of the illness itself, every symp- 
tom is the result of three sets of factors: genetics, 
that is, the individual’s childhood experiences; 
dynamics, his current temptations, frustrations, 
and inhibitions; and energetics. To be entirely 
correct, one should probably mention constitu- 
tional factors as well, but we cannot yet deal with 
these independently of the others. 

Dramatic as has been the change in prognosis 
for the individual psychotic patient, an even 
vaster revolution has taken place throughout the 
whole of psychiatric practice and theory. The fact 
that it has occurred in precincts normally isolated 
from general view — the mental hospital, the psy- 
chiatrist’s office, the laboratory, and the scientific 
meeting — has perhaps obscured its full signifi- 
cance. First, and probably foremost, the drugs 
have brought under some control the constantly 
increasing population of psychiatric hospitals. 
Many psychotic patients for whom there was 
formerly no alternative to protracted institution- 
alization may now be relieved in the early stages of 
illness. A good number may be treated at home 
and spared hospitalization altogether, since the 
threat of suicide and of destructive behavior may 
be minimized fairly rapidly. In some instances, 
even addictions may be terminated, perverse be- 
havior and antisocial impulses tamed. 

For those who cannot safely remain in society, 
the average hospital stay has been sharply re- 
duced. Hospital functions and procedures for 
the acutely ill are, in turn, undergoing radical 
revision. No longer preoccupied with custodial 
care, an institutional staff may now exploit to a far 
greater degree occupational therapy, recreational 
activities, and classroom instruction. There is 
a steady decrease in the frequency of those time- 
honored horrors of mental hospitalization: dis- 
turbed wards, restraining camisoles, and sedative 
baths. The effort to treat the mentally ill in open, 
rather than locked, wards has similarly been fa- 
cilitated by the advent of drug therapy. Reduc- 


tion in hospitalization time and control of. de- 


structive behavior have encouraged the treatment 
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of acute mental illness in centrally located general 
hospitals, rather than in country sanitariums. 
Further, the high ‘financial cost of mental illness, 
directly in terms of hospital and professional 
charges, indirectly in protracted loss of working 
capacity and income, has been substantially 
reduced. ` 

That the method is only fifty or sixty or seventy 
per cent effective, that in many instances it limits 
the extent of deterioration but does not cure, indi- 
cate that we are déaling with therapies rather than 
with miracles, and with human beings rather 
than with ‘inert laboratory materials. What has 
been achieved is important, but we also need to 


improve our techniques for employing the agents. 


we now possess. Poor understanding of just what 
we are doing with these substances and how we 
are doing it is, in my opinion, the chief limit to 
their effectiveness today. 

The development of the newer drugs has pro- 
found implications for the practice of psycho- 
therapy and psychoanalysis too. ‘Perhaps the most 
serious intrinsic limitation of psychotherapy has 
been its inapplicability to the major psychoses and 
several other categories of illness. By combining 
drug treatment with psychotherapy, it is possible 
to establish and to guarantee the minimal psychic 
stability required for the effective conduct of psy- 
chotherapy. ‘Traditionally inaccessible patients 
may now be inducted into psychotherapy and 
maintained within a reasonable working range, 
protected against relapse. Not only may the ac- 
tive psychotic be relieved of his symptoms and 
initiated into psychotherapy, but the psychotic in 
remission, the interval personality, may be treated 
psychotherapeutically without fear of inducing 
further breakdown. And the occasional psychosis, 
the schizophrenia or melancholia which super- 
venes under analysis or psychotherapy, may now 
be handled without arresting, even temporarily, 
the psychotherapy. Thus, the spectrum of dis- 
orders amenable to definitive therapy becomes 
considerably broadened, and direct psychological 
observation and study of psychosis and the psy- 
chotic process become possible. In fact, such close 
study is inevitable, for the only rational adminis- 
tration of drugs must be in accordance with specific 
psychological criteria, irrespective of symptoma- 
tology. 

It would be less than objective to omit mention 
of the limitations of drug therapy, alone or in com- 
bination with psychotherapy. Chief among these 
is its inapplicability to most patients with neurotic 
disorders. It does not influence the difficulty 
in interpersonal relations which results from the 
pathogenic process but which does not seem to 
signify disease so obviously as frank symptoms. 
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When the neurosis is treated psychotherapeutically 
and dynamic changes invoke energetic perturba- 
tions, drugs are virtually useless. The spontane- 
ous deviations are so small and the equilibrium so 
fluid that even a small pharmaceutic push easily 
causes an inordinate swing from which a second 
set of symptoms evolves and replaces those symp- 
toms that have been relieved. In many other con- 
ditions that are responsive to drugs, management 
of the drug therapy may be difficult. The proper 
selection, dosage, combination, and sequence of 
drugs are often a complex and subtle problem. 
Toxic and side effects sometimes seriously compli- 
cate the treatment, and the period of latency — 
occasionally five weeks or more — before the ap- 
pearance of any clinical improvement often consti- 
tutes a hazard for the suicidal or seriously disturbed 
patient. And, finally, there is the omnipresent 
danger of unwise use. The easy promise of relief 
may seduce the physician and cause him to lose 
interest in the psychological aspect of mental ill- 
ness and to minimize the problems of the interval 
personality. He may consider it unnecessary to 
view the patient within the context of family re- 
lations and be satisfied to terminate a break- 
down when it occurs rather than treat the basic 
pathology. | 

But, withal, drug therapy has provided the first 
new tool of major significance for the treatment 
and understanding of mental illness in several 
decades. I would find it difficult to overestimate- 
its role in psychiatric arid psychoanalytic practice 
and theory in the years to come. 


THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


or 


Man in a Nutshell 


BY CARL BINGER 


Deep brain covered by a cloak 

Within whose folded cerecloth 

Nestles the tiny shrew, 

Nosing its way through tall grass 

To climb aloft and wave its tail 

And talk to God 

And hold His works in his forepaws 

And the whole world in his bitter embrace. 
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ILLNESS AND ARTISTIC CREATIVITY 
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om the centuries, no doubt many great artists 
have fallen ill, but no record is at hand to in- 
dicate whether their illnesses had a significant 
influence on their creativity. It was only in the 
nineteenth century that the illnesses of two con- 
temporaries, Friedrich Nietzsche and Vincent van 
Gogh, both of whom spent considerable time in 
mental hospitals, gave rise to the question of how 
their illnesses were related to their work. 

“The more I become decomposed,” wrote Van 
Gogh in one of his letters, “the more sick and frag- 
ile I am, the more I become an artist.” Few paint- 
ers have been so articulate in ‘their expression, 
and few men have so much insight into their own 
conditions. 

Characteristic of his “mental attacks’? was an 
intensification of his imagery. This intensification 


of perception occasionally came over Van Gogh 


in the midst of his work and brought about his 
representation of inner visions, which assumed a 
new reality. He found it surprising that he, 

‘modern man who admired Zola, the Goncourts, 
and modern naturalism, was subject to spells 


al 


reality, but the experienced bliss was often inter- 
rupted by anxiety and fear. 

The greatest intensity of Van Gogh’s wee fell 
in the year. 1888; 46 of 108 major paintings were 
done in that year, whereas before 1887 there-were 


only 12. His work decreased after the acute onset 


of his illness, and somewhat fewer pictures are 
recorded for 1889 and 1890. than for 1888. Through 
his letter}, we have an accurate account of the 


change in attitude which took. place in the transi- 


tion from impressionism to his new expressionistic 
style. In one letter he remarks, “Instead of repro- 
ducing exactly what I see, I use the colors arbi- 
trarily in order to express myself more vigorously. 
I exaggerate the blonde of the hair. I arrive at 
orange colors, chrome, and light lemon yellow. 
Behind the head, in place of the ordinary wall of a 


‘common room, I paint, the infinite. I achieve a 


background of purest blue, the strongest that I 


` can.express, and in this way the blonde radiant 


wherein religious ideas assumed a reality previ- 


ously recorded only by the great religious mystics. 


He observed the landscape with an emotional - 


«depth in which the objects of his perception and 


his own experience fused together into 4 new 


Self-portraits by Edvard Munch (left) and Vincent van Gogh’ (right). 
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head achieves a mystical effect on the background 
of rich blue like a star in the deep azure. I am 
groping to find simpler and simpler techniques 
which may be not impressionistic. I would like to 
paint so that everyone who has eyes can see with 
complete clearness. Alas, I call this ‘simplicity of 
technique.’ ” 

With Van Gogh’s case, the problem of the artist 
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and psychiatry suddenly moved into the public eye. 
Van Gogh’s rather intimate contact with his psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Gachet, testifies to the possibility of 
a warm and understanding relationship between 
the artist and science and raises a number of in- 
teresting questions. Is illness a factor in modern 
art? Does sickness support or suppress the creative 
process? Can Van Gogh’s painting be explained in 
any way by his illness? Do diagnosis and treat- 
ment of mental illness contribute to the under- 
standing of the arts? 

Since Van Gogh’s time, a number of great art- 
ists, among them the Norwegian painter Edvard 
Munch, have been known to suffer from mental 
disturbances. In our age of neurosis, when it is al- 
most a prerequisite to be neurotic if one is to share 
in the cultural achievement of our times, the re- 
lationship between creative art and psychiatry 
has become even closer. 

Munch’s history in many points resembles that 
of Van Gogh. Born in 1863 as the son of an army 
surgeon, he spent his childhood in Oslo. His 
mother died of tuberculosis when he was only five, 
and his oldest sister, who had been very close to 
him, also died of tuberculosis, when he was four- 
teen years old. Munch’s haunting paintings of 
deathbeds and illness reproduced time and again 
the impact of these early experiences. Moreover, 
after the death of his mother, his father turned to 
religion in a way which was frightening to the 
children. As an old man, Munch recalled that his 
father “had a difficult temper, exhibited nervous- 
ness with periods of religious anxiety which could 
reach the borders of insanity as he paced back and 
forth in his room praying to God... . Disease 
and insanity were the black angels on guard at my 
cradle. In my childhood I felt always that 
I was treated in an unjust way, without a mother, 
sick, and with threatened punishment in Hell 
hanging over my head.” 

Munch was frequently ill during childhood, and 
poor health often interrupted his attendance at 
. school. At the age of twenty-seven, he was for the 
first time in a hospital, in France, for several 
months. From 1892 until 1908 he spent most of 
his time in voluntary exile abroad, mostly in Ber- 
lin, where he gained great success and recognition. 
In 1908 he had a “complete nervous collapse,” cul- 
minating in excessive drinking, which led him into 
a Sanitarium. The crisis which obsessed Munch 
found its most vivid expression in his painting 
called Marat’s Death, in which the theme of Samson 
and Delilah is taken up and interpreted in the 
massive dead body of a man lying perpendicular 
with the head toward the left lower edge, while 
the woman stands “erect and rigid, pressing her 
arms against her sides, excluding. every feeling 
but that of her own self-justification expressed 
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by the frozen and obsessive determination of her 
face.” 

Munch lived his last thirty years in solitude 
on the outskirts of Oslo, restricting his contacts 
to a few close friends. 

The cases of Van Gogh and Munch, as well as 
those of their respective literary contemporaries 
Nietzsche and Strindberg, prove beyond doubt 
that illness as such does not necessarily produce 
creativity, but often destroys the creative process. 
Moreover, the various forms of mental disturbance 
have very different effects upon different artists. 
Illness can give man a detachment and a courage 
which the average person does not command. 
Many artists have broken through the narrow bars 
of conventionality because of illness and have 
reached new frontiers which could never have been 
attained without it. An advancing illness often in- 
tensifies anxiety and dread, with a resultant in- 
crease in creative output. In Van Gogh, the in- 
tensification of perceptual experience gave his 
vision a depth and color of unheard-of power. In 
Munch, on the other hand, illness caused suspicious 
withdrawal from friends, with a progressive nar- 
rowing of his experience. 


Wires psychiatry became a biological science, 
scientists, as well as the public, confused the sick 
artist’s work with his illness and denounced his 
paintings as fever-sick hallucinations, the output 
of a morbid mind. Many rather embarrassing 
studies of a pseudoscientific character are on rec- 
ord. But, in general, this period of psychiatric 
adventures has now come to an end. With the 
dawn of psychoanalytical investigations, a new ap- 
proach to the artist was made. Interest was cen- 
tered on the unconscious. 

Since unconscious dynamics play a very impor- 
tant role in all creative achievements, it is not sur- 
prising that works of art attracted psychoanalytical 
attention. Freud himself did not expect too much 


from the study of mental illness, but thought that 


psychoanalysis | would unearth significant themes 
in the work of great painters and writers. His con- 
troversial studies of Leonardo da Vinci, of Michel- 
angelo’s Moses, and of Dostoevsky have been 
equally acclaimed and rejected. Some of his minor 
disciples could not resist applying the analytical 
knife to the works and personalities of great art- 
ists, and many slipped into the pitfall of identify- 
ing creativity with neurosis, concluding that crea- 
tivity stems from only partially successful sublima- 
tion of an unresolved Oedipus complex. i 
A number of psychoanalytical studies of artists 
are based on the theory that visual curiosity and 
the infantile urge to ask questions persist in the 
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artist and philosophical thinker, that the artist 
continues in an infantile fixation, instead of living 
like ordinary human beings and taking for granted 
what life has to offer. One famous analyst wrote 
that creative people ‘“‘stop at those early problems 
of life which give the child cause to ponder: the 
problems of birth and death, good and evil, aim 
and purpose of one’s own existence.” The crea- 
tive artist and philosopher “‘ponders life instead of 
living it,- thus failing to achieve a successful 
“sublimation of his infantile interests and in- 
quisitiveness. [He] reveals by his endless doubting, 


searching, struggling that he is never done with | 


the primary problems and suffers from them all 
his life.” 

Although the artist is credited with an ability 
to express his unconscious wealth of fantasy in a 
manner that “gives pleasure to himself and oth- 
ers,” such achievement is said to be due to narcis- 
sism, interpreted as a kind of self-love concen- 
trated on one’s own personality, such as can best 
be observed in children. On this basis, the creative 
person lives only for self and concentrates on his 
ego and his work. 

In evaluating the creative process as narcissism, 
inhibition, and failure to adjust to reality, psy- 
choanalysts have made a serious mistake. Many 
an artist has feared that psychoanalysis might rob 
him of his creativity and produce a well-adjusted 
haberdashery salesman. The confusion between 
creativity and neurotic inhibition of creative ex- 
pression unfortunately still exists in artistic circles 
and in psychiatric literature. 

In an industrialized society, adjustment to re- 
ality is the main theme of mental health programs, 
and the best adjustment is often identified with 
sexual and financial successes. In the light of 
such ideas, many artists appear as victims of their 
own mother and father complexes. Not only does 
the world look down on artists as outsiders who 
are incapable of social adjustment, but the artists 
themselves are- guilt-ridden and full of anxiety. 
It is regrettable that psychoanalysis has often 
reinforced their guilt feelings by overemphasizing 
the neurotic aspects of their conflicts. Jung and 
his school have generally avoided these pitfalls 
and have centered their attention on different as- 
pects of the creative unconscious, achieving con- 
siderable understanding of mystic and primitive 
art, (S 


‘Ts UNDERSTAND the relationship between illness 
and creativity, one must analyze the essence of 
creativity and study the effect of pathogenic in- 
fluences on it. Fortunately, some scientific data 
are now available. Dr. Charles Hersch and Dr. 
Leslie Phillips, psychological researchers at Worces- 
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ILLNESS AND ARTISTIC CREATIVITY 


ter State Hospital, in Massachusetts, have used 
the conceptual framework of Professor Heinz 
Werner of Clark University and some of Dr. Anne 
Roe’s earlier material on artists in an investigation 
comparing the creative mind with the average 
mind and with that of the schizophrenic patient. 
For the creative group they used a sample of 
eminent painters who have achieved national 
recognition. 

In interpreting the Rorschach ink-blot test, the 
answers are scored in various categories according 
to whether movements, forms, colors, or other as- 
pects determine the created image. This enables 
the psychologist to gain insight into the relative 
strength of various pressures within the individual 
and thus understand how he perceives the world 
and reacts to it. Certain types of answers are 
considered mature and indicate a high degree of 
integration, while others suggest emotionality and 
primitive diffuse emotionalism. Traditional inter- 
pretation of the Rorschach test did not permit dis- 
covery of creative aspects in the personality, and 
the misinterpretation of certain types of answers 
as primitive or regressive added to the confusion. 
The new study assumes that the creative person- 
ality does not operate at a fixed level of function 
but, rather, varies in its level of performance. 

Creativity requires a constant reorganization 
which cannot be achieved without constant fluc- 
tuation or mobility between progressive integra- 
tion and regressive starting anew. Thus, creativity 
is a bi-phasic process. The creative artist has to 
command a flexibility which enables him to differ- 
entiate fixed configurations and reorganize the 
elements in nonexisting new patterns of imagery. 
And the creative person needs a greater ability to 
integrate those processes which we identify with 
maturity, as well as the more primitive person- 
ality patterns which enable him to regress and 
identify with objects on a rather primitive level. 
These primitive aspects of artistic personalities 
have often been confused in psychology with 
primitivity, infantilism, or schizophrenic lack of 
ego boundaries. 

In an era when the unconscious and primitive 
patterns were the sole object of interest, artists 
were confused with neurotics and psychotics, who 
have only this aspect of creativity but lack the 
formative integration and real creative power. 
What especially distinguishes the great artist from 
the average person, and, even more, from neu- 
rotic inefficiency and schizophrenic decomposi- 
tion? Artists give more mature, form-dominant re- 
sponses than average people do, and both give 
significantly more integrative responses than the 
schizophrenics do. On the other hand, artists have 
more primitive responses than the average on 
what have been called “primitive” scores, but the 
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artist’s is a different type of primitive response 
from the schizophrenic’s. Artists excel in the 
physiognomic responses of both groups. 

The investigation showed that artists have a 
high percentage of mature responses of a specific 
‘nature, including movement conceptions, form- 
dominant responses, and primitive thought re- 
sponses. The nature of their responses indicates 
that a creative personality is able to shift back and 
forth between self and environment. First, the 
boundaries between self and environment can be 
readily relaxed in a mode of identification. On the 


other hand, the boundaries are readily reinstated, 


with self and environment maintaining discrete 
and polar differentiation. 

This research gives new insight into artistic cre- 
ativity. Creative personalities have greater abili- 
ties than ordinary people for both progression 
and regression in their dealings with the world 
around them, but the regression in artistic crea- 
tivity has no connection with the infantile regres- 
sion of neurosis or mental illness. 


Anon fruitful source for a new interpreta- 
‘tion of artistic creativity and for the understanding 


of the influénce of illness on the artist has,been 


the experimental production of temporary ab- 
normal or psychotic conditions which subside after 
a few hours but give the physician an opportunity 
to observe the subject of the experiment and the 
subject an opportunity to record the alterations 
in his own experiences. In connection with Dr. 
= Max Rinkel, I worked with one of the most out- 

‘standing Boston painters, who volunteered for two 
experiments, with lysergic acid and mescalin, re- 
spectively, because of his great interest in percep- 
' tual phenomena. Here are some excerpts from the 
_ observations of the two attending psychiatrists, as 
well äs the sélf-experičnċe of the painter.. 


8: 20 A.M. Artist takes 60 mg. LSD. Thirty minutes 
_later, feels a little drunk, slight tremor in the left hand.” 
. Five minutes later becomes happier, “the- effects get 

stronger. I feel intoxicated.” The tremors come and 

go in waves, spread over both hands. There is a 

euphoric mood, and A. gets more talkative, , makes 

notes in his book, “intoxication, increased self-con- 
sciousness.” Thirty minutes later, “changes in sensa- 
tion of mouth and taste.” At’9:28, “When I shift my 
eves, everything seems brighter in color,” has sensa- 

tions in tongue, funny taste, more saliva. At 9:37, 

sensations of lighter color, values appear, the dark 

colors look the same. Feels extreme intoxication, mo- 
mentarily pleasant sensations, but feeling more and 
more removed as waves come and go. At 9:48 feels © 

“more detached” from himself. His writing changes,- 

contractions of words occur, like “‘perctly” instead of 

“perfectly.” wo. minutes later.the speech changes, 
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too. He has different sensations of space, can see wider 
angles, everything looks smaller: At 70:78 starts a 
picture of Dr. R: . “This has to be a caricature, not a 
likeness.” “Hanging skin. You must have been very 
fat before.” “Eyes: old woman’s look; interesting eye 
structure.” After two minutes of drawing very. hap- 
pily, “I am not sorry for you, I am sorry for. me.” 
The sensations of space come and go in waves, and 
space appears alternately removed and nearer. At 
70:30 he talks slowly, feels in a “trancelike state,” . 
starts picture of Dr. R. At 70:46 he sits happily and 
draws, says little, has the sensation of “rapture,” and 
says, “I could snap out.but don’t want to.” At 70:53 
feels great excitement. “I could go off in complete 
fantasy, can’t move around, no feeling of awareness, 
sensation of floating.” He scribbles, and his drawings 
become more and more disconnected. His pen gets 
arrested, and he makes dots instead of lines, looks at 
his pictures, smiles, “This is nothing.” At 77:04 looks’ 
at his fountain pen, “This is like a telegraph pole”; 
looks at his hands and sees thern detached in space. 
At 77:27, a new picture of Dr. R. Looks at him as “a 
new man, etheric colors, luminosity itself, feeling of 
spring, a much younger man.” At 77:24 says to Dr. 
R., ““You take on expressions I feel. You feel spasms?” 
Has strong sensations of empathy, is completely ab- 
sorbed in Dr. R. “There is alarming identity bétween 
you and me.” At 77:35 feels great buoyancy. “I am 
glad I ama painter.”” At 77:40 starts another drawing 
of Dr. R., draws from „memory, “I hate to look away 
from paper. “We have géiten ‘oft your “portrait. >» Feels 
great “efficiency,” is euphoric, “I care less.” But the 
drawing itself does not progress, and he continues to 
draw one eye while the rest of the picture is not com- 
pleted. At 77:52 feelings of ecstasy overcome him, he 
draws claws of birds, monsters; calls his drawing “mon- 
strous, bizarre, exfoliations.”” At 72:77 experiences 
feelings of increased meaningfulness. Every gesture, 

_ every line acquires a great meaning. “I feel floating - 
away.’ Looks into space and feels objects moving 
closer and farther away. Feelings of empathy and. 
identity with his surroundings. The state of trans- 

- formation persists for about an hour. ‘The top of a 
head is missing, roaming about masked; laughing 
sensation. At 72:45, “Too bad to disrupt the sensa- 
tions, pleasurable feelings, transformation’ of faces. I 
always try to hypnotize myself, have never suc- 
ceeded.” Ail colors in room have a light pastel 
coloring. . . . At 2:75 the perception of colors is 
much increased . Looks at the tablecloth, where there 
are some- reflections from candelabra on ceiling. 
“Never noticed this before. Violet light with yellow 
aura around.” At 2:30 the feelings of unreality come 
in waves, “state of turmoil, no order; chaotic is a better 
word than turmoil.” 

In his own studio, A. experiencesthe. colors -more' - 
intensely, “as if I noticed them for the first time.” 
Tries to play his sitar, “It’s tuned, I think.” He has 

wk eesdifficulties «with coordination of his hands, but. “I 
‘hear better. Sounds pleasant; Gee, I love the sounds,” 


. .-evibuththe difficulties in playing increase. “I feel’stiffer 


in playing.” Calls the music “even nicer, sweeter, 
more human. Identification with sound of instru- 
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ment is more complete.” Complains that his mind 
wanders off, looks around with suspicion: “you peo- 
ple, destroying possibility of enjoyment.” Around 
3:00 is annoyed by our presence, “could otherwise 
enjoy myself,” is suspicious, “You are not participat- 
ing. I see it from your expressions.” Feels suspicion 
arise, resentment. ‘‘You provoke something. Some 
people don’t like this music. You provoke me to hos- 
tile reactions.” After 3:75 the effect of the drugs is 
gradually petering out. “I am not feeling half as 
chaotic as in the restaurant.” Feeling wears off. His 
hands appear to him clammy, moist, cyanotic. His 
suspiciousness is strong, and he draws monsters and 
animals. His attention comes and goes. At 4:00 the 
normal condition is restored, but waves of feelings of 
unreality are still coming and going at intervals.  / 


These observations are very revealing. In one 
of his articles, research psychiatrist Max Rinkel 
summarized a number of his experiments at the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center: 


The clinical manifestations depended essentially upon 
the amount of LSD administered... . . Disturbances 
‘of thought processes and distortions of perception 
were quite common; other manifestations were. re- 
lated to behavior, affect, and mood. Hallucinations, 
illusions, and delusions did occur occasionally. De- 
personalizations, suspiciousness, and paranoid re- 
actions were frequently observed. The occurrence 
of hostility, often associated with extrapunitive or in- 
trapunitive anger, was made the object of a special 
study and resulted in the observation (among others) 
that when the subject was hostile, he tended to de- 
valuate the object, “a diabolical face,” “a young 
woman looking one hundred years old”; but when the 
subject’s attitude was affiliative, he tended to over- 
valuate the object, “big, my very rock of Gibraltar,” 
r “glowing with youth and health.” 


Rorschach tests corroborated clinical. observa- 
tions and demonstrated the subjects’ reduction in 
organization and ‘integration, loss of emotional 
control, decrease in orientation to past and future. 
Anxiety and tension were increased in some indi- 
viduals and decreased in others, with no con- 
sistency for either trend. ‘The individuals ap- 
parently were aware of the fact that the LSD 
experiences were temporary, and insight remained 
preserved in spite of the drastic intellectual and 
emotional changes. I wish to stress one thought 
that bears out observations about the creative 


personality reported above: the intoxication of the’ 


schizogenic agent intensified the inner experiences 
but broke down the synthetic control functions 
and reduced the creative expression to doodling 
and fragmentation of lines. There is a conspicuous 
discrepancy between the experience of might and 
grandeur on the one hand and reduction of 
expressive facilities on the other. 
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The great artist represents the rare combination 
of strong unconscious drives with a strange power 
of controlled and mature integration of expérience 
and the ability to express such order in symbolic* 
forms of painted imagery or poetry. Studies of the 
unconscious alone will often find the painter near 
the neurotic, and even schizophrenic, with whom 
he may share tendencies to daydreaming and’ in- 
creased imagery formation; but in contrast to the 
ineffectiveness of the neurotic, the artist has strong 
forces of integration, control, and creativity at nis 


disposal. It is this ability to transform the imagery . 


into symbolic forms that distinguishes. the artist 
from his less favored contemporaries. T 
With the new developments in psychodynamic 


psychiatry, based on social science, ‘psychology; 


and existential psychiatric thinking, modern psy- 
chiatry is much better prepared to deal with the 
artist and the creative personality in general. 
Psychiatry now realizes'that man’s unconscious 
forms only one aspect, while his interpersonal, cul- 
tural, and spiritual experiences are the ‘formative 


forces which pattern the whole personality. But 


beyond stands man’s power: of self-expression and 
realization of his aspirations, and the great artist 
is the rare personality who is able to transform his 
shifting experiences into lasting works of art. 
Modern psychiatry recognizes the cognitive 
conscious and creative forces in man as that human 
attribute which enables him to transcend his emo- 
tional impressions and to be the creator of an inner 
world. Psychiatry can help reinforce and integrate 


the creative abilities and eliminate those fixations . 


which inhibit the free shift between primitive and 
mature integrative functions. The painter needs 
identification in empathy and intuition, but at.the 


-same time needs the ability to withdraw and. fall 
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back on-his own self-differentiation. In the neu- 
rotic we often find the anxious defense of one aspect 
of being. Some people never achieve a strong per- 
sonality structure because the ego boundaries are 
too fluctuant. In others, the structure is rigid and 
compulsively petrified, and these people are never 
able to reorganize themselves and start anew with 
unprejudiced attitudes. 

Man does not live in a reality common to all; 
each person lives in his own world, reflected in his 
imagery. To create this imagery in visual and 
literary forms, sharable by the creator and be- 
holder alike, is the problem of all great art. In 
this way the artist and thinker moves again into 
the center of a civilization. If psychiatry succeeds 
in making the “outsider” again the true “‘insider,”’ 
the representative of the best in humanity, it will 
serve the contemporary world in a manner previ- 
ously denied to medicine. 


~ 


The Psychology 


of Personal Growth 


sy IRA PROGOFF 


Ira Procorr, Director of the Instilule for Research in Depth Psychology at 


Drew University, New Jersey, and author of several books on psychology, is 


a New Yorker who studied wilh C. G. Jung in Zurich as a Bollingen fellow. 


Aiumover modern psychology began as a medi- 
cal attempt to heal the sick personality, it is 
increasingly involved in developing techniques for 
drawing forth the creative capacity of man. One 
of the trends in psychology for the past decade has 
been to explore and emphasize the potentialities of 
human growth. There are some who now believe 
that this new perspective is more conducive to 
mental health than theories derived from the 
study of pathology. The resources latent in man’s 


unconscious depths seem to have the capacity 


“to heal as well as to create, and they open an 
inner awareness that brings with it a meaningful 
connection to life. 

The new orientation in psychology has two main 
sources. One is the dissatisfaction of certain prac- 
- titloners with the results of psychotherapy. The 
other is the great need of our time for guidance in 
the conduct of life and the hope that one day a 
science of psychology will be able to meet this 
need. 

Though it has‘ been stimulated from time to 
time by encouraging achievements, the task of 
helping the growth of personality seems to get 
bogged down at critical points. The essence of the 


difficulty is suggested in Freud’s remark, in his - 


study of Leonardo da Vinci, that the dynamics of 
creative activity are “psychoanalytically inacces- 
sible to us.” Some thinkers for whom Freud’s in- 
sights were the starting point have concluded that, 
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if psychoanalysis cannot gain access to man’s 
creative depths, a different approach should be 
attempted; and it is the persistent probings of 


these ‘men that have built the new orientation. 


Within the field of psychology, the special 
branch that concerns itself with the relation be- 
tween mental illness and the creative development 
of personality is depth psychology. That there is 
more to man than shows on the surface of his 
behavior has been known for centuries; it is recog- 
nized in the psychological disciplines of the ancient 
Chinese and the Hindus, as well as in the works of 
philosophers and novelists. Freud, however, in- 
terpreted the phenomena taking place below the. 
surface of consciousness in terms of systemic con- 
cepts, which suggested definite methods of treat- 
ment. It was this structured approach that made 
it possible for depth psychology to become more 
than philosophy, the beginning of a prenreing 
science of man. 

- Whereas, for example, many cultures had recog- 
nized .that there is a message in dreams — had 
even maintained that “a dream not understood is 
like a letter unopened” — Freud developed a full 
framework of analysis for dreams and other phe- 
nomena of the unconscious. It so happens that 
evidence has accumulated that other hypotheses 
may be more valid than Freud’s where the study 
of dreams is concerned. But disagreement with 
this and other theories of his does not invalidate 


r 


the foundation he built for a science of depth 


psychology, his demonstration that unconscious 


processes in the psyche are as real and as subject 
to law and to scientific principles of understanding 
as the processes of the body and other invisible 
processes in nature. i 

The Freudian system provided a primary set of 
working tools with which others could break new 
ground and carry depth psychology forward. 
Alfred Adler, C. G. Jung, and Otto Rank were the 
most creative investigators who proceeded from 
Freud’s work, and, like him, each of them founded 
a special school of thought. Adler’s was called 
individual psychology; Jung’s, analytical psy- 
chology; and Rank’s, relationship psychology. 
During the first decades of the century, each of 
these schools went its own way, diverging ever 
further from the others, but as their experience 
accumulated they seemed to have reached certain 
very similar conclusions. 

The key conclusion which Adler, Jung, and 
Rank formed independently, on the Basis ‘of years 
of therapeutic practice, was the recognition that 
the majority of their neurotic patients had become 
emotionally ill because a potentiality for growth 
of one kind or another had been blocked and 
unable to express itself. 

Each interpreted this observation in his charac- 
teristic way. Adler saw it in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s need to experience a meaning in life, and 
he sought to replace the competitiveness of in- 
feriority and superiority feelings with a sense of 
social connection. Jung saw it as a psychic im- 
balance created by the fact that traditional 
symbols have lost their authority, and he turned 
to the integrative power of deep dreams to provide 
new meanings for the individual. Otto Rank saw 
it as the failure of the creative will in man to 
break through the impediments of culture; to him, 
the neurotic part of modern man is, in principle, 
a frustrated artist. 

This convergence of diverse approaches suggests 
that something fundamental in man has been 
observed; something so basic, in fact, that it leads 
to a reversal of the view with which depth psy- 
chology began. Freud’s original theory was that 
the unconscious was composed primarily of wishes 
or memories which were so painful or undesirable 
that they were repressed from consciousness. The 
effect of such a conception was necessarily to 
emphasize the negative factors in personality — 
what man cannot bear, what he cannot face. But 
the experience of Adler, Jung, Rank, and others 
indicated that neurosis occurs in the modern world 
not because of repressed fears but because some- 
thing creative and meaningful is seeking unsuc- 
cessfully to express itself in the life of the individual. 
The frustration of potentiality is the root of neuro- 
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sis. The implications of this view are large. Man is 
not a bundle of repressions but a bundle of possi- 
bilities, and the key to therapy lies in reactivating 
the process of growth. 

One of the common ways in which modern 
persons subjectively experience neurosis is that 
their life energies are blocked; a useful metaphor is 
to compare the situation of the neurotic to a weak 
stream with a boulder in it, the flow of life energy 
being the equivalent of the stream. The tradi- 
tional approach in psychoanalysis is to try to get 
rid of the boulder by breaking it up, “analyzing it 
out.” Sometimes it is feasible to do this, although 
most psychoanalysts admit it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. But even if the analytical process is success- 
ful, even if the boulder is chipped into pebbles, the 
weak stream remains weak. ‘Thus, it would seem 
that the crucial task is to gain access to the sources 
of the stream and find a means of enlarging it, of 
drawing enough water into it so that it becomes a 
river deep enough to rise over the boulder. 


Movers civilization, with its emphasis on ra- 
tionality and conformity, has separated man from 
the dimension of depth in himself and has weak- 
ened his intuitive capacities. It is contact with 
these resources that needs now to be redeveloped. 
At the Institute for Research in Depth Psychology 
at Drew University, we are testing several ap- 
proaches — in the face-to-face dialogue relation- 
ship, in small groups, and in disciplines which the 
individual can follow when he is alone. We are 
working with ministers seeking a more dynamic 
religious awareness, with artists, and with persons 
engaged in other creative activities. I will try to- 
indicate briefly the principles that are involved. 

The reactivation of the natural process of 
growth is accomplished primarily by learning to 
participate more fully and harmoniously in the 
continuing flow of imagery which is the main 
content of the psychic processes. The term 
“imagery” as used here refers not only to visual 
imagery but to the. flow of all kinds of non- 
conscious phenomena — words, intimations per- 
ceived within dreams, and so on. From this per- 
spective, the job of the psychologist is to draw the 
flow of the psyche onward, to generate an ever 
greater momentum of psychic activity and sensi- 
tivity. The feeling of an interior momentum is a 
feeling of meaningful life welling up within the 
individual. When the experience of it becomes 
concrete, so that the individual begins to expe- 
rience the reality of this interior flow, he has 
achieved the essential contact and has gained 
access to the larger sources of the stream of life 
energy. 
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This is the context in which dreams become 
significant, especially those dreams that express 
the deeper-than-repressed level of the organic 
psyche. What is important, however, is not the 
analytical meaning of the dreams but the way in 
which the dreams are flowing, the rhythms in 
which they are moving, and the larger integrative 
process which they are carrying forward. My 
experience has often been that moments of crisis 
in the life of an individual stimulate the psyche to 
bring forth its important imagery and insights. It 
seems as though the whole person has been forced 
to engage in profound rethinking concerning his 
entire being. This-is not a rational but an ele- 
mental, nonconscious process, which brings the 
past together in terms that are meaningful for the 
present situation, sets forth the problems and 
possibilities of the immediate moment of conflict, 
and depicts the tendencies of the future as these 
are inherent in the seed of the present. It becomes 
essential, then, that the individual learn to live in 
harmony with the. cyclic rhythms of tension, 
deepening anxiety, break-through, and insight. 

The insights come to consciousness in dreams 
and images which have the quality of the depths 
of the psyche from which they are drawn — they 
are not literal, but symbolic. It becomes necessary, 
then, for this symbolism to be deciphered. More- 
over, the new meaning is usually not to be found 
in a single dream, but in a series. A single dream 
may have considerable impact, but taken alone it 
could be misleading. 


ion the modern person brought up in a world of 
`- tangibles — of machines, money, and matter-of- 
fact common sense — the realm of the psyche is 
likely at first to appear insubstantial. But when 
that major hurdle has been overcome, a doorway 
to anew world opens. Then it becomes possible to 
involve oneself deeply in the inner life — not only 
through dreams, but through imagery of many 
kinds. Religious experiences and heightened 
awareness of people and of art become vital 
components of life and give new meaning to it. 
At this stage, it is extremely helpful to keep a 
psychological journal, a record of significant inner 
experience, of the struggles of spiritual growth in 
the direction of wholeness. 

An excellent example of a psychological journal 
is Leo Tolstoy’s “My Confession.” Here, Tolstoy 
recorded how, after achieving great fame, he 
asked himself, “What if I became more famous 
than Gogol and Pushkin and Shakespeare, what 
then? What would the meaning of it be?” He 


- concluded his confessions. 


felt himself to be an “‘orphan in the universe,” 
went. through a succession of crises, and had fre- 
quent impulses to commit suicide. He tried 
orthodox religion, but to no avail; the traditional 
symbols had no meaning for him. 

At this point, the process of psychic growth 
within Tolstoy moved to another level. He ceased 
to be concerned with religious dogmas and turned 
his -attention to experiences of inner reality. 
Finally there came the dream with which Tolstoy 
Its symbolism recapitu- 
lated the story of his life, telling how in seeking a 
new credo he had gone from bad to worse until 
he found himself balanced by a single thread at a 
point high above the highest mountain. If he 
looked downward, there was only the darkness of 
an abyss. He did not dare to look. He said to 
himself, “It is only a dream; Pll get out of it.” 
But he could not get out of the dream, just as we 
cannot escape from our basic human condition. 
Then, in the dream, a voice spoke to him and 
pointed ott that if he would look upward stead- 
fastly, all would be well. He did so, and though 
he continued to be balanced on only a single cord, 
there was a feeling of sureness and security and 
relationship. The voice in the dream said, ‘‘See 
that you remember,” and the implication is that 
Tolstoy did remember and that this experience 
was a turning point which gave a new dimension 
to the later years of his life. 

Tolstoy found himself in the situation that has 
become characteristic of modern man. Tradi- 
tional symbols were no longer capable of giving 
meaning to his life. He therefore experienced the 
anxiety and the emptiness that are so prevalent 
today. But Tolstoy made a resolute search for 
meaning, and the intensity with which he did this 
enabled the natural processes of the psyehe to 
function more deeply within him. 

The answer that came to Tolstoy, the new reli- 
gious awareness, was not deliberately contrived; 
it was a natural expression of the depths of his 
own being. Here the connection with life that 
gives meaning to existence is validated in terms 
which the person cannot deny. I would call this 


` the psychological dimension of religion, for it is 
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the dimension of lived individual experience in 
which religious feeling is discovered. This kind of 
religious awareness is something one can work at, 
discipline oneself in, and remain dedicated to 
throughout one’s life. For it gives not one mean- 
ing, but a continuity of unfolding meanings. As 
we accept the psychological reality of the spirit and 
work with it, we develop an ever greater sensitivity 
to the natural capacities of knowing that, are 
inherent ‘in the seed of our humanity. i 
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“MIND OF THE MORALIST, was published in 1959. 
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>> | FROM CALVIN TO FREUD 


H saad 
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L WAS F reyd who insisted that the. analyst must 
be a, veiled figure.: In that way, Freud madé him- 





self available for therapeutic purposes; the patient- 


saw-in him that’ character,.or tangle of characters, 
„with. which he was too deeply involved. , The first 
analyst thus became, i in a guarded ` way; whatever 
the patient needed’ to find in him — father, 


mother, brother, boss, competitor, latent ‘lover, . 


manifest. object of hatred. 

Into this, intimate relation between doctor and 
patient are marched the unemployed emotions of 
the. patient’s life, in order that they may be sorted 
out and put in working order. ‘Thus, the analyst 
gets to know the patient. In contrast, the patient 


learns to know himself through his therapeutic 


ing an answer. of denial. 


association with the analyst.‘ Of the analyst he . 


knows nothing except what he can imagine. From 
this imagining, and through, the informed.. defer- 


‘ence of his attention, the analyst learns much of ° 
-what he wants to know about the patient. 


Freud refused to realize that, in the doctor-patient 
relation, the therapist himself is an incalculable 
element, involved no less than his patient. .If the 
two: mysteries manage somehow to communicate, 
they accomplish’ that ions and greater mystery aie 
cure. -.. i id 

What the analyst can be to a'patient, a dccitine 
may, be, at times, to a culture. ‘In both cases, the 
main therapeutic factor is the. transference. 
patients, cultures. may purgé’ themselves of an 
inner conflict, caused by -lingering attachments, to 
some old doctrine, by attaching themselves ‘to a 
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Like 


Yet i 
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Hootie that is new and yet closely related to the 


old. Thus, the Russians have not ceased to be a . 


religious people: their Marxism makes history 
redemptive, instead of Christ. But the motif of 
redemption — for which Americans have never 
found a place — remains. 
tion, Freudianism opened up a dead end in the 
American inner life, encouraging the replication of 
ani old moral attitude and at the same time supply- 
In- psychoanalysis, the 
Puritan temper found a way to disapprove of itself. 

Because it is. so personal and humane a pro- 
ceduré, Freudian psychiatry has exhibited all the 
classic stigmas of a movement — splinter groups, 
rivalries within the leadership, secret councils, 
front men and Organization Men, ‘passionate 
friendships turning into equally passionate hatreds. 
Freudian psychiatrists- have had good reason to 


‘reject the notion that they are a movement. Any 


rending of the public veil can lead to a rending of 
private veils, which might, endanger, or at least 
further complicate, the therapeutic effort., For 
therapeutic reasons, psychoanalysis is an esoteric 


Quite without inten-- 


discipline. As a movement, psychoanalysis neces- 


sarily sought to cover up the intense warfare of 
personality which, as a therapy, it sought to 
expose. 

Unlike scientists free of the prophetic urge, 


- Freud was not satisfied to work „modestly along the 


lines laid down by scientific: discipliné:-in, a small 


. company of researchers, chasing after collections 
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of data with interpretations — and ‘after interpre-- 
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tations with data. Psychoanalysis was valuable in 
theory, according to Freud, so far as it was success- 
ful in practice. It changed men’s minds as it 
cured them. Freud felt compelled by the nature 
of his discoveries, which men had to resist, to be 
the leader not merely of a movement but of an 
embattled one; he planned for the future of that 
movement in terms that can fairly be called moral 
— even if not in defense of established moralhties. 
“Some larger group”? was needed, he decided, 


than the local societies of Freudians that had ` 


sprung up to spread his theory with its practice; 
he wanted such a large group “working for a 
practical ideal.” 

The size of Freud’s pedagogic ambition comes 
through clearly in his motives for founding the 
movemient as an international body. This was no 
simple strategy to develop some licensing pro- 
cedure, in order to screen entrants into the pro- 
fession. Indeed, the movement was not yet so 
professional, and when it became so, in the famous 
‘controversy about the function of the psycho- 
analyst without a medical degree, Freud found 
himself on the losing, less professionally oriented 
side. 

Psychoanalysis is not libertarian. As Freud con- 
ceived it, his was a genuinely neutralist movement; 
more precisely, a movement offering a doctrine of 
maturity which might free the proper student of 
it from the compulsion to identify with any and all 
movements. Despite invitations to declare himself 
philosophically and otherwise, Freud remained a 
neutralist all his -life. Psychoanalysis perfectly 
represents the neutralism of his character. 

As psychoanalysis became more adaptable, the 
hidden force of Freud’s character operated through 
the discipline, detached from his person and yet 
revealed in the neutral appearance that every 
analyst must present to his patients and, indeed, 
to the world. Despite periods of weakness, in 
which he toyed with ideas of linking his movement 
with others, Freud saw the dangers inherent in 
any such alliances. ‘‘We must in any event keep 
our independence. . . . In the end we can come 
together with all the parallel sciences.” But that 
end appeared then, as now, far off; nor is it 
more clear now than it was at the time he gave 
this advice to one of his followers just which 
sciences are parallel to psychoanalysis. 


A; A movement, psychoanalysis was fortunate 
enough to achieve a countertransference to Amer- 
ica, that richest and yet, symbolically, most needy 
of all patients. To this symbolically impoverished 
culture, psychoanalysis brought not a new or 
‘compelling symbolism, but the next best thing: a 
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way of analyzing symbols that is itself of symbolic 
(and, therefore, therapeutic) value. From being a 
movement, psychoanalysis became a profession, 
practical and immensely necessary. In America, 
the clinician found himself in a culture that con- 
sidered itself a little crippled and broken. Freud’s 
was the perfect doctrine to help a culture that no 
longer respected itself and yet had already rejected 
all the earlier, established alternatives. Moreover, 
there was something about- Protestantism itself 
that made it ready, upon decline, for psycho- 
analysis. ; l - 
For Protestant culture, it was Calvin, with his 
doctrine of predestination, who first turned all 
action into symptom. Only the most careful 


_ scrutiny of the outer actions could give even a 


hint ‘of the inner condition, whether that be cf 
grace or damnation. When Freud analyzed all 
actions symptomatically, he appealed chiefly to 


- persons, trained and yet troubled, in just those 


cultures that had once been Calvinist, or other- 
wise rigorously ascetic. The therapeutic of the 
psychological age is successor to the ascetic of the 
religious age, with the economic man of the age 
of enlightenment (and capitalism) as a merely tran- 
sitional type. , 

Continuously, in both ascetic and therapeutic 
cultures, there is an inclination to see symptoms 
everywhere — except, of course, that the symp- 
toms point to different sources. In the age of 
psychological man; God’s design and the hope of 
penetrating it may have vanished utterly; as, in 
fact, the Calvinist also discovered, often to his re- 
lief, that it had; nevertheless, there remains the 
passion, innominate from the decline of Calvinism 
to the rise of Freudianism, for’ acquiring some 
knowledge of one’s personal destiny. 

To the therapeutic of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, as to the ascetic of the Reformation move- 
ments, all destinies had become intensely personal 
and not at all communal. The way to this self- 
knowledge, which may be in itself saving, is to 
trace back a person’s conduct from symptom to 
the inner conditions responsible for that symptom. 
In the religious period, the symptom was called 
sin, and the neurotic, a sinner, self-convicted. The 
task of the clergy was to make the sinner hopefully 
aware of his sin; the task of the analyst is to make 


the neurotic therapeutically aware of his neurosis. - 


Residues of the old attribution of sin cling to 
the modern and popular usage of the term 
“neurotic.” Like his predecessor, the sinner, the 
neurotic is most reluctant to admit his weakness. 
In fact, this failure to admit a fundamental weak- 
ness is the most obvious characteristic of the inner 


' wrong which the sinner-neurotic commits against 


himself. Such failure was once called pride. The 
thankless task of old ministers and new psycho- 


analysts consists first in educating for that state of — 


awareness from which a person can cope with his 
weakness. . 

A detailed admission of weakness is the be- 
ginning of emotional (or spiritual) strength, in 
both the ascetic and therapeutic traditions. It is 
not a condition easily admitted, for the weak one 
may consider himself strong, and only others, near 
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him, may have to bear the burden of his weakness. ` 


In this sense, a family may be dominated by its 
weakest member, who, to the unanalytic eye, may 


appear strongest merely because he is the most. 


aggressive or has succeeded otherwise in building 
his neurosis into his character. 

In the culture to which psychological man is 
heir, there has been an acute sense of the weakness 
of human character but a diminished capacity to 
feel compassion for it. As the religious mitigations 
of weakness, built into the ascetic tradition, with- 
ered away, all that remained was a test of strength 
— successful action in thé conduct of life. These 
mitigations, or devices of release from the tension 
of trying to be good or successful, remained opera- 
tive in Catholic cultures. In consequence, psycho- 
analytic therapy never found as ready and recep- 
tive a public in those areas of Western culture 
that remained Catholic, or nonascetic. 

Meanwhile, in those parts of the ascetic West 
that had lost their religious impetus, the contempt 
for weakness, inherent anyway in Calvinist doc- 
trine, grew steadily more powerful. The indi- 
vidual, caught in this hard, dying culture, tried to 
hide his sense of weakness, for he no longer felt a 
compelling’ explanation for it; nor could he use 
something in his system of worship to escape this 
now intensely personal fault (no longer attribut- 
able to. divine decision). The culture, always 
guilt-ridden, was no longer guilt-releasing. With- 
out the remedy of grace or good works, conscience 
became the seat of emotional weakness rather than 
the sign of moral strength. Í 

For Freud, strength was the rare bonus, weak- 
ness the common return on experience. By indi- 
cating again the universality of weakness — and, 
moreover, by suggesting new remedies for it — 
Freud challenged the tough indifference of the 
old ascetic attitude, while, at the same time, 
strengthening individuals to continue living in 
what remains a culture dominated by goals set in 
the ascetic period. In his determination to help 
an individual function more adequately in a 
situation essentially competitive from the cradle 
to the grave, Freud tempered the rivalrous mood 
of contemporary social life without challenging its 
validity. He thought thus to teach man how to 
snatch some personal success in living out of the 
general failure. 

As a way of transforming the ascetic temper, 


or 


“now crabbed and mainly negative, psychoanalysis 


is no empty cipher, no shadow of religious doctrine. 
On the contrary, it is a doctrine suitable to this 
postreligious age. Even the goals of ascetic effort _ 
are disappearing in an economy based-on leisure. | 
If the former ascetic 1s to continue to work hard 
and live well, he must do so without any aim in 
mind other than the therapy of action which is 
living itself. The work of the ascetic must become 
the play of the therapeutic; that is the moral 
economy about which spokesmen of the new type, 
such as David Riesman, are theorizing. 
_ As Freud saw him, psychological man had to 
learn how to accept life as if it were a game, earn- 
estly played, with each player aware that in the 
beginning he is so unpracticed that the game must 
remain a series of errors and penalties. Yet, learn- 
ing finally to be a strategist on his own behalf, 
psychological man could meet demands upon his 
energy and character quite as rigorous as those 
made during a time when he had a God on his 
side and the comfort of natural law instead of 
mere laws of nature. ; 

There is something old-fashioned about the 
psychoanalytic movement; it is, in fact, although 
more subtly than ever before, a movement of self- 
help. For all the analyst can do is teach another 
how to become his own therapist, strong in the 
knowledge of his particular weakness. Freud in- 
sisted on this modesty of purpose, which many 
critics have viewed as an unwarranted pessimism. 
But the alternative to Freud’s modesty is the 
optimism of a fresh religious sense of personal 
service to some object other than the self. Such 
therapies seemed to Freud to exploit the very 
weaknesses from which men suffered and for 
which they sought therapy in the first place. Doc- 
trines of salvation are always therapeutic. In a 
culture no longer capable of inventing such doc- 
trines, Freud proposed a therapy that did not try 
to charm the suffering out of humanity but only 
restored the capacity to endure living. For those 
no longer childlike enough to be charmed, a 
restoration of capacity is the one gift necessary and 
prior to any small giving of themselves. 

I must emphasize that Freud condemned the 
religious repressions for instrumental reasons, be- 
cause they were failing. Because religion could 


no longer compel character but only distract it, 


Freud dared suggest, in the name of science, a 
new ethical straightforwardness. Faith had be- 
come another form of anxiety. Despite his occa- 
sional protests about its neutrality and limited 
purposes, Freud hoped his own science would con- 
tribute in a major way to the working out of a more 
controllable and rational alternative to those im- 
aginative systems of increasing anxiety that we 


- call “religion.” 
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OA Young Psychiatrist 
Looks at His Profession 


BY ROBERT COLES, M.D. 
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period of special training in child psychiatry al Boston’s Children’s Hospital, in the midst of which he was called 


for two years’ service in the Air Force as chief of a neuropsychiatric cenler in Biloxi, Mississippi. 
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Recexny, in the emergency ward of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Boston, an eight-year-old girl 
walked in and asked to talk tò a psychiatrist 
about her “worries.” I was called to the ward, 
and when we ended our conversation I was 
awake with sorrow and hope for this young girl, 
but also astonished at her coming. As a child 
psychiatrist, I was certainly accustomed to the 
troubled mother who brings her child to a hos- 
pital for any one of a wide variety of emotional 
problems. It was the child’s initiative in coming 
which surprised me. I recalled a story my wife 
had told me. She was teaching a ninth-grade 
English class, and they were starting to read the 
Sophoclean tragedy of Oedipus. A worldly thir- 
teen-year-old asked the first question: “What 
is an Oedipus complex?” Somehow, in our time, 
psychiatrists have become the heirs of those who 
hear the worried and see the curious. I wondered, 
then, what other children in other times did with 
their troubles and how they talked of the Greeks. 
I wondered, too, about my own profession, its posi- 
tion and its problems, and about the answers we 
might have for ourselves as psychiatrists. 

We -appear in cartoons, on television serials, 
and in the movies. We are “applied” by Madi- 
son Avenue, and we “influence” writers. Acting 
techniques, even schools of painting are supposed 
to be derived from our insights, and Freud has 
become what Auden calls “a whole climate of 
opinion.” Since children respond so fully to 
what is most at hand in the adult world, there 
should have been no reason for my surprise in 
that emergency ward. But this quick acceptance 
of us by children and adults alike is ironic, tells 
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us something about this world, and is dangerous. 

The irony is that we no longer resemble the 
small band of outcasts upon whom epithets were 
hurled for years. One forgets -today just how 
rebellious Freud and his contemporaries were. 
They studied archaeology and mythology, were 
versed in the ancient languages, wrote well, and 
were a bit fiery, a bit eccentric, a bit troublesome, 
even for one another. Opinionated, determined, 


oblivious of easy welcome, they were fighters for’ 


their beliefs, and their ideas fought much of what 
the world then thought. 

This is a different: world. People today are 
frightened by the memory of concentration camps, 
by the possibility of atomic war, by the break- 
down of old empires and old ways of living and 
believing. Each person shares the hopes and 
terrors peculiar to this age, not an age of reason 
or of enlightenment, but an age of fear and trem- 
bling. Every year brings problems undreamed 
of only a decade ago in New York or Vienna. 
Cultures change radically, values are different, 
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even diseases change. For instance, cases of hys- 


teria, so beautifully described by Freud, are rarely 
found today. A kind of innocence is lost; people 
now are less suggestible, less naïve, more devious. 
They look for help from many sources, and chief 
among them, psychiatrists. Erich Fromm, in 
honor of Paul Tillich’s seventy-fifth birthday, re- 
marked: “Modern man is lonely, frightened, and 
hardly capable of love. He wants to be close to 
his neighbor, and yet he is too unrelated and dis- 
tant to be able to be close. . In search for 
closeness he craves knowledge; and in search for 
knowledge he finds psychology. Psychology be- 


r 
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comes a substitute for love, for intimacy... . 

Now Freud and his knights are dead. ~Their 
long fight has won acclaim and increasing pro- 
tection from a once reluctant society, and perhaps 
we should expect this ebb tide. Our very acclaim 
makes us more rigid and querulous. We are rent 
by rivalries, and early angers or stubborn idio- 
syncrasies have hardened into a variety of schools 
with conflicting ideas. We use proper names of 
early psychiatrists — Jung, Rank, Horney — to 
describe the slightest differences of emphasis or 
theory. The public is interested, but understand- 
ably confused. If it is any comfort to the public, 
so are psychiatrists, at times. Most of us can 
recall our moments of arrogance, only thinly 
disguised by words which daily become more 
like shibboleths, sound hollow, and are almost 
cant. | 

Ideas need the backing of institutions and firm 
social approval if they are to result in practical 
application. Yet I see pharisaic temples being 
built everywhere in psychiatry; pick up our jour- 
nals and you will see meetings listed almost every 
week of the year and pages filled with the ab- 
stracts of papers presented at them. These de- 
mand precious time in attendance and reading, 
and such time is squandered all too readily these 


days. Who of us, even scanting sleep, can keep . 


up with this monthly tidal wave of minute or 
repetitive studies? And who among us doesn’t 
smile or shrug, as he skims the pages, and suddenly 
leap with hunger at the lonely monograph that 
really says something? As psychiatrists we need 
to be in touch not only with our patients but with 
the entire range of human activity. We need 
time to see a play or read a poem, yet daily we 
sit tied to our chairs, listening and talking for 
hours on,end. While this is surely a problem for 
all professions, it is particularly deadening for 
one which deals so intimately with people and 
which requires that its members themselves be 
alive and alert. 

It seems to me that psychiatric institutions and 
societies too soon become bureaucracies, emphasiz- 
ing form, detail, and compliance. They also 
breed the idea that legislation. or grants of money 
for expansion of laboratories and buildings will 
provide answers where true knowledge is lacking. 
Whereas we desperately need more money for 
facilities and training for treatment programs, 
there can be a vicious circle of more dollars for 
more specialized projects producing more articles 
about less and less, and it may be that some 
projects are contrived to attract money and ex- 
pand institutions rather than to form any spon- 
taneous intellectual drive. We argue longer and 
harder about incidentals, such as whether our 
patients should sit up or lie down; whether we 
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should accept or reject their gifts or answer their 
letters; how our offices should be decorated; or 
how we should talk to patients: when they arrive 
or leave. We debate for hours about the differ- 
ence between psychoanalysis and psychotherapy; 
about the advantages of seeing a person twice a 
week or three times a week; about whether we 
should give medications to people, and if so, in 
what way. For the plain fact is that, as we draw 
near the bureaucratic and the institutionalized, 
we draw near quibbling. Maybe it is too late, 
and much of this cannot be stopped. But it may 
be pleasantly nostalgic, if not instructive, to re- 
call Darwin sailing on the Beagle, or Freud writing 
spirited letters of discovery to a close friend, or 
Sir Alexander Fleming stumbling upon a mold of 
penicillin in his laboratory — all in so simple 
and creative a fashion, and all with so little red 
tape and money. 


L SOME of psychiatry’s problems come from its 
position in the kind of society we have, other 
troubles are rooted in the very nature of our job. 
We labor with people who have troubled thoughts 
and feelings, who go awry in bed or in the office 
or with friends.. Though we talk a great deal 
about our scientific interests, man’s thoughts and 
feelings cannot be as easily understood or manipu- 
lated as atoms. The brain is where we think and 
receive impressions of the world, and it is in some 
ultimate sense an aggregate of atoms and mole- 
cules. In time we will know more about how to 
control and transform all cellular life, and at some 
point the cells of the brain will be known in all 
their intricate functions. What we now call “ego” 
or “unconscious” will be understood in terms of 
cellular action or biochemical and biophysical 
activity. The logic of the nature of all matter 
predicts that someday we will be able to arrange 
and rearrange ideas and feelings. Among the 
greatest mysteries before us are the unmarked 
pathways running from the peripheral nervous 
system to the thinking areas in the brain. The 
future is even now heralded by machines which 
think and by drugs which stimulate emotional 
states or affect specific moods, like depressions. 
Until these roads are thoroughly surveyed and the 
brain is completely understood, psychiatry will be 
as pragmatic or empirical as medicine. 

Social scientists have taught us a great deal 
about how men think and how they get along 
with one another and develop from infancy to 
full age. We have learned ways of reaching peo- 
ple with certain problems and can offer much 
help to some of them. Often we can understand 
illnesses that we cannot so readily treat. With 
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medicines, we can soften the lacerations of nerv- 
ousness and fear, producing no solutions, but 
affording some peace and allowing the mind to 
seek further aid. Some hospitals now offer care- 
fully planned communities where new friendships 
can arise, refuges where the unhappy receive in- 
dividual medical and psychiatric attention. Clin- 
ics, though harried by small staffs and increasing 
requests, offer daily help-for a variety of mental 
illnesses. Children come to centers devoted to 
the study and treatment of early emotional dif- 
ficulties. If the etiologies are still elusive, the 
results of treatment are often considerable. Fail- 
ures are glaring, but the thousands of desperate 
people who are helped are sometimes overlooked 
because of their very recovery. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that our present problems may give way to 
worse ones as we get to know more. The enormous 
difficulties of finding out about the neurophysi- 
ology of emotional life may ultimately yield to 
the Orwellian dilemma of a society in which 
physicists of the mind can change thoughts and 
control feelings at their will. 


Tee right now I think our most pressing 
concern is less the matter of our work than the 
manner of ourselves. For the individual psychia- 
trist, the institutional rigidities affect his thoughts 
and attitudes, taint his words and feelings, and 
thereby his ability to treat patients. We become 
victims of what we most dread; our sensibilities 
die, and we no longer care or notice. We dread 
death of the heart — any heart under any moon. 


Yet I see Organization Men in psychiatry, with ` 


all the problems of deathlike conformity. Inde- 
pendent thinking by the adventurous has declined; 
psychiatric training has become more formal, 
more preoccupied with certificates and diplomas, 
more hierarchical. Some of the finest people in 
early dynamic psychiatry were artists, like Erik 
Erikson, schoolteachers, like August Aichhorn, or 
those, like Anna Freud, who had no formal train- 
ing or occupation but motivations as personal as 
those of a brilliant and loyal daughter. Today we 
are obsessed with accreditation, recognition, levels 
of training, with status as scientists. These are the 
preoccupations of young psychiatrists. There are 
more lectures, more supervision, more examina- 
tions for specialty status, and thus the profession 
soon attracts people who take to these practices. 
Once there were the curious and bold; now there 
are the carefully well-adjusted and certified. 
When thé heart dies, we slip into wordy and 
doctrinaire caricatures of life. Our journals, our 
habits of talk become cluttered with jargon or the 
trivial. There are negative cathects, libido quanta, 


“pre-symbiotic, normal-autistic phases of mother- 
infant unity,” and “a hierarchically stratified, 
firmly cathected organization of self-representa- 
tions.” Such dross is excused as a short cut to 


„understanding a complicated message by those 


versed in the trade; its practitioners call on the 
authority of symbolic communication im the sci- 
ences. But the real test is whether we best under- 
stand by this strange proliferation of language 
the worries, fears, or loves in individual people. 


-As the words grow longer and the concepts more 


intricate and tedious, human sorrows and tempta- 
tions disappear, loves move away, envies and 
jealousies, revenge and terror dissolve. Gone are 
strong, sensible words with good meaning and 
the flavor of the real. Freud called Dostoevsky 
the greatest psychologist of all time, and long ago 
Euripedes described in Medea the hurt of the 
mentally ill. Perhaps we cannot expect to de- 
scribe our patients with the touching accuracy 
and poetry used for Lady Macbeth or Hamlet or 
King Lear, but surely there are sparks to be 
kindled, cries to be heard, from people who are 
individuals. 

If we become cold, and our language frosty, 
then our estrangement is complete. Living in an 
unreliable world, often lonely, and for this reason, 
attracted to psychiatry-as a job with human con- 
tacts, we embrace icy reasoning and abstractions, 
a desperate shadow of the real friendships which 
we once desired. Estrangement may, indeed, 
thread through the entire fabric of our professional 
lives in America. Cartoons show us pre-empted 
by the wealthy. A recent study from -Yale by 
Doctor Redlich shows how few people are reached 
by psychiatrists, how much a part of the class and 
caste system in America we are. Separated from. 
us are all the troubled people in villages and farms 
from Winesburg to Yoknapatawpha. Away from 
us are the wretched drunks and the youthful 
gangs in the wilderness of our cities. Removed 
from us are most of the poor, the criminal, the 
drug addicts. Though there are some low-cost 
clinics, their waiting lists are long, and. we are 
all too easily and too often available to the select - 
few of certain streets and certain neighborhoods. 

Whereas in Europe the theologian or artist 
shares intimately with psychiatrists, we stand 
apart from them, afraid to recognize our common 
heritage. European psychiatry mingles with phi- - 
losophers; produces Karl Jaspers, a psychiatrist 
who is a theologian, or Sartre, a novelist and 
philosopher who writes freely and profoundly 
about psychiatry. After four years of psychiatric 
training in a not uncultured city, I begin to won- 
der whether young psychiatrists in America are 
becoming isolated by an arbitrary definition of 
what is, in fact, our work. Our work is the human 
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. condition, and we might do well to talk with 
Reinhold Niebuhr about the “nature and destiny 
of man,” or with J. D. Salinger about our Holden 
Caulfields. Perhaps we are too frightened and too 


insecure to recognize our very brothers. This is a 
symptom of the estranged. 
In some way our hearts must live. If we truly 


live, we will talk clearly and avoid the solitary 
trek. In some way we must manage to blend 
poetic insight with a craft and unite intimately 
_the rational and the intuitive, the aloof stance of 
` the scholar with the passion and affection of the 
friend who cares and is moved. It seems to me 
that this is the oldest summons in the history of 
Western civilization. We can answer this request 
only with some capacity for risk, dare, and. whim. 
Thwarting us at every turn of life is the ageless 
fear of uncertainty; it is hard to risk the unknown. 
If we see a patient who puzzles us, we can avoid 
the mystery and challenge of the unique through 
readily available diagnostic categories. There is 
no end to classifications and terminologies, but 
the real end for us may be the soul of man, lost 
in these words: “Name it and it’s so, or cali it 
and it’s real.” This is the language of children 
faced with a confusion of the real and unreal, and 
it is ironic, if human, to see so much of this same 
habit still among psychiatrists. 

Perhaps, if we dared to be free, more would be 
revealed than we care to admit. I sometimes 
wonder why we do not have a journal in our 
profession which publishes anonymous contribu- 
tions. We might then hear and feel more of the 
real give-and-take in all those closed offices, get a 
fuller flavor of the encounter between the two 
people, patient and psychiatrist, who are in and 
of themselves what we call psychotherapy. The 
answer to the skeptic who questions the worth of 
psychotherapy is neither the withdrawn posture 
of the adherent of a closed system who dismisses 
all inquiry as suspect nor an eruption of pseudo- 
scientific verbal pyrotechnics. Problems will not 
be solved by professional arrogance or more guilds 
and rituals. For it is more by being than by doing 
that the meaningful and deeply felt communion 
between us and our patients will emerge. This 
demands as much honesty and freedom from us 
as it does from our patients, and as much trust on 
our part as we would someday hope to receive 
from. them. 

If the patient brings problems that may be un- 
derstood as similar to those in many others, that 
may be conceptualized and abstracted, he is still 
in the midst of a life which is in some ways differ- 
ent from all others. We bring only ourselves; and 
so each meeting in our long working day is differ- 
ent, and our methods of treatment will differ in 
many subtle ways from those of all of our col- 


the experience many interpretations, 
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leagues. When so much of the world faces the ant- 
hill of totalitarian. living, it 1s important for us to 
affirm proudly the preciously individual in each 
human being and in ourselves as doctors. When 
we see patients,. the knowledge and wisdom of 
many intellectual ancestors are in our brains, and 
hopefully, some life and affection in our hearts. 
The heart must.carry the reasoning across those 
inches or feet of office room. The psychiatrist, 
too, has his life and loves, his sorrows and angers. 
We know that we receive from our patients much 
of the irrational, misplaced, distorted thoughts and 
feelings once directed at parents, teachers, broth- 
ers, and sisters. We also know that our patients 
attempt to elicit from us many of the attitudes and 
responses of these earlier figures. But we must 
strive for some neutrality, particularly in the 
beginning of treatment, so that. our patients 
may be offered, through us and their already 
charged feelings toward us, some idea of past 
passions presently lived. Yet, so often this neutral- 
ity becomes our signal for complete anonymity. 
We try to hide behind our couches, hide ourselves 
from our patients. In so doing we prolong the 
very isolation often responsible for our patients’ 
troubles, and if we persist, they-will derive from 
but little 
warmth and trust. 

I think that our own lives and problems are part 
of the therapeutic process. Our feelings, our own 
disorders and early sorrows are for us in some 
fashion what the surgeon’s skilled hands are for 
his work. His hands are the trained instruments 
of knowledge, lectures, traditions. Yet they are, 
even in surgery, responsive to the artistry, the 
creative and sensitive intuition of the surgeon as a 
man. The psychiatrist’s hands are himself, his life. 
We are educated and prepared, able to see and 
interpret. But we see, talk, and listen through our 
minds, our memories, our persons. It is through 
our emotions that the hands of our healing flex 
and function, reach out, and finally touch. 

We cannot solve many problems, and there are 
the world and the stars to dwarf us and give us 
some humor about ourselves. But we can hope 
that, with some of the feeling of what Martin 
Buber calls “I-Thou”? quietly and lovingly nur- 
tured in some of our patients, there may be more 
friendliness about us. This would be no small 
happening, and it is for this that we must work. 
Alert against dryness and the stale, smiling with 
others and occasionally at ourselvés, we can read 
and study; but maybe wince, shout, cry, and love, 
too. Really, there is much less to say than to 
affirm by living. I would hope that we would dare 
to accept ourselves fully and offer ourselves freely 
to a quizzical and apprehensive time and to un- 
easy and restless people. 
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- “bes to the stock market, no 


one need worry any longer about 
such difficulties as personal income, 
jobs and salaries, and how to provide 
for retirement and ‘old age. These 

used to be real problems, a.nuisance 


in some cases, and people went to 


lengths that would seem absurd to- 
:day in. trying to solve them. Some 
of-the more backward authorities are 
still : preoccupied with- unemploy- 
“ment: “Men over. forty-five have 


_ trouble finding work; they tell us, 


-and automation continues to dis- 
place employees. of all ages. But 
these are , mere, vaporings. 


unaware of the stock market and 
what it does to make ordinary jobs 


. unnecessary. The niné-to-five sort 


-of drudgery and the five-day week 
are out, 

Increasing numbers of “investors,” 
for want of a better word, have found 


- that they can get all the money they 
need — more than -they had ex- 


_ pected — in a hurry. simply by put- 
ting. a. few dollars into common 
stocks. 
to double their money in a month or 


: two and then proceed from strength . 


to. strength. As a somewhat con- 


. servative friend expressed it to me, 


“Anydne with $30,000 who- can’t 


ditions of today’s market. 


They 
come, from mentalities which are 


Their general expectation is - 
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-run it into a half million: over thè.. 


next five-years is a nitwit.” 


- Certain timid observers are dis- | 
turbed by what seems to them the 


same. excess of bullishness that pre- 
ceded the crash of 1929; but they 
fail to understand the changed con- 
Margin 
trading ‘on a shoestring, which so 
aggravated’ the 1929 decline, no, 
longer exists, and now thére are all 


sorts of low-priced stocks selling for , 
_a dollar or two which might just as 


well be : bought outright. Safety 
first! Iri 1929, in other words, the 
investor put ‘up a $10 margin on a 
stock selling: at $50 and hoped the 
stock would go up: 10 ‘points and 


. double his money. -Today’s investor. 


simply picks a nice sounding ° ‘new 


- issue” —-a new company is a much 


more interesting buy, since nobody. 
knows how far up its stock might go, 


while the limitations of the older, 


blue-chip stocks are pretty well 
known to everyone -— at something 
like fifty cents a share. Then, if the 


stock goes up only a measly point or - 
‘two, the investor. will have doubled 


or quadrupled his money. Surely it’s 
more likely that a stock will go up 
one or two points than ten or twenty 
points, isn’t it? 


Another worry that! used to dog. | 
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the trader of 1929 seems to.matter 


little or not at all today: earnings. , - 


The general idea, in the old days, 


was that «a stock ought to sell at.- 


around ‘ten .or twelve times its cur: 


rent or recent earnings, and‘twenty `: 
times earnings was thought uncom-. 
fortably high. The reasoning on this. 


score has changed considerably; no 


one cares if a stock sells at fifty or | 
a hundred ‘times its earnings. The 
point nowadays is. that its earnings” - 
five or ten years hence will justify 


such a price, and by that time the 
price will have gone up-accordingly, 


“so that now is the time to get aboard. 


Dividends? Why bother about them? 


Some dividends are paid only once - 
a year;-some are quarterly, which 
‘means all that waiting; and’some are 


never paid at all. If the price of the 


stock keeps ‘on going up, ;there is no _ 
earthly reason to become distracted i 


by dividends. | - 
Well, that’s about it. 
ment of, say, $1000 ought to yield 


profits of anywhere between $5000 
„and $10,000.a year, and they tell me 
„one can live quite comfortably on 
. that in the small towns of’ Florida. 
In any .case, I hope this. great new ' 


trend in securities values won’t stop 
before I can get this piece into print. 
CHARLES .W. MORTON 
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sy VICTOR PROETZ 
Victor Proetz is an architect who has, built 
houses in Saint Louis, where he was born, 
California, New .York, Washington, Florida, 
London, Malta, and Texas. He is eens 
living in New eae i 


One EA I was visiting 


Houston, a shower of rain drove me 


into the public library. Browsing 
through it, I came upon an entire 
wall of German books, among which 
I discovered a Milwaukee high school 


_ textbook of 1893 called Vier Hunderi 
Jahre Amerikanischer Geschichte by Dr. 
‘G. A. Zimmérmann. 


"I was per- 
mitted to take it with me into, the 


reading room. With a rainy after- 


noon ahead, what could :be more 
amusing than random bits of Amer- 
ican history i in German? 

‘There, in the appendix of the 


‘book, was the Constitution of the 


United States in German. -` I had 


never seen it in German, nor in any . 
language. but English, before, vand, 


was very.much impressed, by Herr 
Dr. Zimmermann’sthoughtful, beau- 
tiful version. The official transla- 
tion, which I had never even thought 
about before, would certainly be 
somewhere else, somewhere more ac- 
cessible, but since I had it there, I 

copied Dr. Zimmermann’s Preamble: 


Wir, das Volk der Vereinigten Staaten, 
. um eine vollkommene Vereinigung herbeizu- 


führen, ` Gerechtigkeit Festzustellen, innere 


Ruhe zu sichern, für gemeinsame Wehr zu 
sorgen, allgemeine Wohifart ` Zu fördern 
ind den Segen der Freiheit uns'und unsern 
Nachkommen žu erhalten,. beschliessen und 
verfügen diese Verfassung für die Vereen 
ten Staaten von Amerika. 


~ 


Some time later, at a party in New 


York, I met a young Frenchwoman. 
She was sitting with some friends 
of mine, discussing the Eighteenth - 
Amendment. I thought she could 


scarcely be ‘having a-very good time; - 


and said, ‘“Let’s talk about some- 
thing’ else; Tbig you know 
about.” 

“What do you: rasan I studied 
the history of ‘the’ United States at 


“school. I know all about the Consti- 


tution. Would you like.me to repeat 


‘the Preamble for you?” . 


After she had thought for a, mo- 
ment, she began: : 


- Nous, le peuple des: États- Unis, afin de 
former une union plus parfaite, d'établir. 


~ 
= 


. and’ a. newspaper editor. 
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“la "ust, -@assiver la ‘tranguillitd inté= 
rieure, de pourvoir & la défense commune,- 


a’ accrottre le bien-étre général, et de rendre `. 


durables, pour. nous. comme -pour notre 
` postérité, les, bienfaits de-la liberté, nous 
 - faisons, nous décrétons et nous établissons : 


celte’ constitution pour les Etats- Unis. ` 


© @Amérique. 


“How wonderful!” I said. aces 
translation i is that?” 
“T.don’t remember. Thomas Jef. 


_ferson’s, probably.” - 
So I began looking for Jefferson’s © 


translation — I had never heard of 


that before, either — and in the end 
I found it. I found it twice, once in .. 
' Beck’s La’ Constitution des Etats-Unis: 


at the New York Public Library, 


and again in Conseil’s Mélange poli- 
tique et ‘philosophique extrait des Mé- 


“moires ét dé la correspondence dé Thomas 
Jefferson: ‘in the Franklin Library of 
Yale’s Stirling Library. 

Shortly then alter, L had lunch 





with three friends — a- member of 


President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, a- 


_ diplomat with the State Department, 
“I have 
been doing it.the hard way,” I said; 


“There must be a‘simpler way of 


going about this.” 
` “Did it occur to you to write to 
the Government Printing Office?” 
asked the Cabinet member. 

“They would have sent you hun- 
dreds of litile blue pamphlets ‘of the 
Constitution, translated into every 


‘language imaginable, at ten cents 
apiece,” added the newspaper editor. 


~ IN DEFENSE OF THE HIGHBROW 


oe sy GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


- Believe mie, it isn’t a pose'he strikes 





+o «Pm not a biť sure,” 
' diplomat. 


from .this office” 


. translated into any other language. 


said the we 


‘I decided to find out right away . 
and sent. off two identical letters, 
one to the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the other to` 
the Library of Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: Lt Feu 

Does the. Government Printing 

Office issue official translations into: | 

foreign languages of the Constitution | 

of the United States? If so, will, you 

please advise me where and to whomi. 
to apply for a French and a German ` 
one? If not, can you tell me-where to 

find -what may be considered the 
standard translations? 


The two replies came back to me 
very .promptly.- The Printing Office. 


returned my own lėtter with pencil; 


notes in the margin. “Not available | : 
was written in~ 
after “translations into foreign lan- - 
guages,” and “No information avail- 
able” was the answer to where to ~ 
find the standard translations. There . 
was a slip of green: paper enclosed,- 
thanking me for my inquiry. as 
The Library of Congress was good : 


‘enough to provide: me with five ` É 


references. To my great surprise, - 
these were no less obscure than-mine. . 
The New York Public Library; for . 
instance, did not have two of the. 
five references. 
While I was waiting for hes. 
letters, I had thought of one more” 
possibility. I remembered that there -: 
was a bookstore in the basement: of. 
one of the United Nations buildings. .. 
“No; sir,’ said a clerk. “We--: 


_wouldn’t be carrying anything like . 


that here.” i 

“Non, monsieur,” added another i` 
who had overheard us. “Your Con-* z 
stitution has certainly never been: k 
33 

-So here we are. That’s all of it, - 
and isn’t it incredible?- The number ; 
of foreigners living in the United: : 
States who have no English and - 
who, consequently, never can and ` 
never will read the Constitution 
must be staggering. ` | 2 
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- ©. | By W. F, MIKSCH >` 


W. F. Mixsca is a former newspaperman now -free-lancing in New York. 
— He was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and attended Moravian College. 


I wonder if they still bother teach- 


_ ing physiology in school. If so, how 


does a teacher manage to compete 


_ against commercial television for a 


kiddy’s credulity? 

He must feel a perfect fool trying 
to explain, for instance, the com- 
ponent parts of .the human brain 


„when just about every child in the 
classroom knows from having watched 

- television commercials that there can 
.- be no room for cerebellums:and med- ` 


`- ullae oblongatae in‘a head already 


Xy 


p 


~ NUSES., 


‘crammed full of sledge hammers, 


lightning machines, and clogged si- 
-And why should a child 
_ abandon the anatomical knowledge 
‘which has come his way through 
following The Rifleman for the un- 


_ supported theories of a sheltered 


grade-school teacher? 
My own school days were pre-TV, 
yet I recall next to nothing of physi- 


.: , ology. Being a somewhat squeamish 
.. child, I usually turned my eyes away_ 


“whenever an anatomy -chart was un- 
rolled. What I looked like inside 
never excited my curiosity, and until 
television came along and forced the 
‘facts on me, I kept confusing the 
-human body with a drawing ,of 


Watt's steam engine. ‘There, ve 


SARA HENDERSON HAY 


a 


_ 


said it: for me, television succeeded 


where the school system failed. So if > 
the Department of Education will, 


kindly step aside, Ill demonstrate 
how simple the study of the human 
body can be, thanks to TV: 

THE HEAD: The top of the head 
(which science used to think housed 
a brain) actually is divided into three 
cells, or chambers. Two are filled 
with electrical charges which spark 


‘a lot, while the. third ‘contains a sus- 


pension coil spring from a 1954 
Buick.’ (There are some heads in 
which this last chamber. accom- 
modates, instead of the spring, a 
small blacksmith shop complete with 
hammer and anvil, but such cases, 
happily, seem rare.) The chambers, 
from left to right, are for 1) Tension, 
2) Pain, and 3) Jittery Nerves, and 
all are capable of lighting up bright- 
ly depending on what you’ve been up 
to. For a really first-class headache, 


it is important that all three cham- ` 


bers be in good working order. 

The middle head takes in the nose 
and front of the face as far back as 
the ears. This is the S zone, “$” be- 
ing the scientific symbol for Sinus. 
The S zone is pretty much like an 
ordinary kitchen sink faucet (with- 


JUVENILE COURT. 


Deep in the oven, where the two had shoved her, 


They found the Witch, burned to a crisp, of course; 


And when the police had decently removed her 


They questioned the children, who showed no remorse. 


“She threatened-us,” said Hansel, “with a kettle 
Of boiling water, just because I threw 


' The cat into the well.” 


Cried little Gretel, 


“She fussed because I broke her broom in two 


And said she’d lock up Hansel in a cage 

For drawing funny pictures on the fence.” 
Whereon the court, considering their age, 
And ruling that there seemed some: evidence 
‘The pair had acted under provocation, 
Released them to their parents, on probation. 
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out washers, of course) and is com- 


posed chiefly of membranes i in need 
of shrinking. 

Directly behind the S zone is the 
Cough Control Nerve Center. Peo- 
ple with weak cough control nerves 
are apt to be bores at the: theater. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot. ‘The mid- 
dle head also houses the teeth, whose 


function is the collection of tiny food | 


` particles which, in turn, decay the 
teeth. Thus, Mother Nature takes 
care of her own. 

THE DIGESTIVE TRACT: This is a 
vertical pipe connecting the middle 
head with the: stomach. 
cases, the pipe is a straight section, 









GUIDED TOUR- 
OF THE CRANIAL, 





a ete 


but there also are digestive tracts 
where the pipe is spiraled. There-is 


$ 


In most ' 


nothing wrong with having a spiraled | 


tract, however; it gives pills with 
quick-flaking action more “time, to 
flake off before hitting the stomach. 

THE STOMACH: The stomach is a 
transparent glass globe which re- 
sembles a goldfish bowl. It is half 


of which. is maintained by a perpet- 


filled with stomach acid, the supply | 


ual leak in the roof. It isin our stom-. 


achs that A’s and B’s look for a way 
out — and small wonder. 

THE MUSCLES: 
muscles, situated mainly in the back, 
which ‘not up or tire, depending on 
your activities. If you would like to 
know what your ‘muscles look like 


. and don’t have a television set handy, . 


just slice up an old inner’ tube into 
strips and braid them. 

THE SKIN: All the wonderful mov- 
ing parts previously mentioned are 
packaged in a handy wrapping 
called the Human Skin, and the less 


said about it, the better. The skin is 


red, detergent-cracked, chafed, and 


_ completely covered with: bacteria. 


It’s a wonder we survive inside it. 
Well, there it is. TV Anatomy, a 
snap course if I ever saw one. ~- 


There are some - 


py ANNE KELLEY 


ANNE KELLEY lives in Evanston, Illinois, and 
is a frequent contributor lo these pages, where 
she first made an appearance in Oclober, 1958: 


I wish that a slightly cheerier at- 
titude could be taken toward the 
psyche in general (and mine in 
particular) in the public prints. 
Pressures from within are nothing 
compared with the pressures from 
without — daily, Sunday, weekly, 
monthly, slick, and pulp. They are 
the ones that really rock the old 
ambivalence, for the media are gray 
with apprehension. 

“Are you secretly jealous of your 
sister-in-law?” one of the world’s 
truly great newspapers asked me at 
breakfast the day before yesterday. 

This is the sort of thing I mean. 
I had awakened with the disposition 
of a buttercup; I was filled with that 
sense of pure exultation ‘that can 
come only from inhaling and exhal- 
ing in a careless kind of way, and I 
hadn’t thought of my ‘sister-in-law 
in weeks. | oe 

However, after the question was 
put to me, I spent the morning root- 
Ing around in my buried ‘hostilities. 
Sure enough, by noon I had for her 
the death wish, and I had also uncov- 
ered a few more animosities, regres- 
sions, repressions, and obsessions 
which I carefully preserved in baby- 
shoe bronze. It seemed the least I 
could do. 

During the afternoon I overhauled 
those dear keepsakes, the oral and 
anal periods, binding them in silver 
cord and checking the childhood 
traumas for signs of wear. By night- 
fall I had a quick answer for one of 
the world’s more mediocre news- 
papers when it asked me straight 
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pyr, 


out, “Are you ‘causing. your spouse 
to ulcerate?”? - , i ; 
Naturálly. And how humiliating 


‘to know that, instead of heartache, 


all I’m giving him is heartburn and 
gastric upset. . 

Not that it matters much, I guess. 
You see, I found out from one of the 
ladies’ magazines last month that he 
isn’t the mate for me, anyway. We 


are wrong for each other. Our back- _ 
grounds are grossly dissimilar — he. 
says “ketchup” and I say “catsup’’ 


— and, as for a community of inter- 


ests, we seldom even walk around . 


the block together. Not only that, 
but we haven’t grown closer. Any- 
body can tell us apart at a single 
glance. 

What makes it worse is that we 
have haphazardly had six children 
without even being ready for parent- 
hood. What a botch! 

What amI ready for? Well, it’s 
taken me months of serious appli- 
cation to true-false, yes-no, and 
multiple-choice emotional question- 
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“naires to work my way up through 4 
„solid food, training pants, finger. 


paints, and the advanced reading . 
group. l 


And lately I’ve been so happy be-. ` 


cause my real emotional age now. 
qualifies me for membership in the 


Girl Scouts or Boy Scouts. But last . 
week, in a Sunday supplement, F ~ 
discovered, a new bitter truth: I~- 


can’t decide which of the two or- 


ganizations to join! I am locked in 


indecision between the cookie sale 
and the camporee. 
The actual fact is that I don’t even | 


know who I am. Each morning I 


try desperately to identify with that 
face in the bathroom mirror, but. 


something in me rebels. Can’t I ac- - 
cept reality — and crow’s-feet? 


Little pieces of my total- personal- * 
ity chip off like dried eggshell as I `: 
read on. l - 

Do I cower before salesladies and 
agents of the F.B.I? Do I some- 


times have headaches that can’t be.. 


explained by a fall down the base- 


Pin FIilk eK! | 


Tempers Aren’t Tempers Any More— 
| Or Are They? 


RICHARD F. ARMKNECHT 


Where, oh, where are the old-fashioned 
Triple-action teeth gnashers, 

The jump-triggered, hot, impassioned 
Cane and umbrella bashers, 


The-camera smashers? 


Where, for that matter, are the crabbed, crusty 
Curmudgeonish cranks, shouting 
“Liar, sir, har!’? — reaching for trusty 


Shillelaghs, horsewhips, never doubting 
‘Who was for knouting? 


Where, I ask you, is a reasonable reason 
For this reasonableness? Psychiatry 
May hold the answer in this pallid season 
Of analyses for all and sundry. They go quietly 


Who once went riotly. 


Overcompensated knuckleheads, mumdolts, et cetera — 
A plague on all such! A vast 

And purply-poisonous plague, or better a 
Drumfire from howitzers massed — 
Blast!, !}! *# x !!, BLAST! 
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Your contribution to 
MS HOPE CHEST 


puts these hands to work 
finding the cause and cure 
of multiple sclerosis 


Give now to 


MS HOPE CHEST 


e/o YOUR LOCAL POSTMASTER 


| quivering ‘ego. 





ment stairs? Are my mental blocks 
stacked in chronological order? Am 
I well-adjusted; are those ‘defense 
mechanisms tightened, with lubrica- 
tion every thousand smiles? 

It is time now to catalogue my 
character flaws and aberrations (for 
which the Dewey decimal system is 
wholly inadequate), to polish sub- 
limations, count compensations, and 
reorder if supply is growing low. 
Have I let myself go? Do I need a 
new slip cover for the sophistry? 

And what about the children? 
Ready or not, what kind of parent 
am I (according to what day it is 
and whether or not it is raining): 
permissive, submissive, power-mad, 
bewitched, bothered, or bewildered? 
And why don’t I have the kind of 
psyche they want to borrow to take 
to school for Show and Tell during 
mental health week? 

Someday —— if, in the: meantime, I 
don’t disorient by occident — it’s 
going to be different. Someday, 
somewhere, I’m going to pick up 
some printed matter that somehow 
manages to give me the benefit of the 
doubt. 

“How can you, a regular Senior 
Citizen by emotional standards, be- 
lie your maturity with such a youth- 
ful appearance?” [’m going to read. 
“Was it luck or simply good sense 
that led your mate to choose you? 
And what kind of parent are you: 
relaxed, resourceful, dependable, lov- 
able, infallible, and altogether indis- 
pensable? Have your neighbors ever 
mentioned that yours is a soul glow- 
ing full-color, kewpie-doll pink?” 

That will be the day when I no 
longer have to wax and wane a 
PIH just bathe lux- 
uriously in warm, bubbling self- 
esteem, and Pll trust my id to go 
down to the corner newsstand all by 
idself. 


MACHINES 


By A. D. FREEMAN 


It’s too late now to unmake 
them. Steel wool in flesh, 

they fester. Soon they will mesh 
for their own sake. 

Small ones have a sly look. 
Take my storm-window hook: 
this winter it cranes like 

a snake ready to strike. 
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*“This short, hard-hitting novel _ 
is one author's answer to the 
question, ‘What hap- į 
pened after Custer?” 4 
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The Legacy of the Nazi Era 





“Readers who remember Com- 
mand Decision and such 
earlier titles as High Tension 
will need no inducement to 


enjoy this latest entry. The 
Winter War is a full-dress ex- 
cursion into’ one of the most 
exciting years in our long 
conquest of the West. This 
reviewer has read few novels 
of this genre in which fiction 
has been so dexterously 
blended with fact.” 

—* NELSON NYE, 
New York Times Book Review 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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~ DINAIDED 


by TERENCE PRITTIE. 


A timely, important book. on the 
problems confronting post-war Ger- 
many, and the way in which the 
West German government and peo- 
ple are facing them. The author, 
head of the Manchester Guardian’ s 
German Bureau for many years, 
discusses the political and emo- 
tional direction in which he sees 
Western Germany moving. His not 
entirely encouraging conclusions on 
such vital questions as rearmament 
and reunification, his assessment of 
Chancellor Adenauer and the na- 
ture of the German people, are 
essential reading for every politi- 
cally conscious person. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $6.00 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY « Boston 
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MONSTER FISHING ` 
“BY BRIAN MOORE 


Montauk Point: Dawn. The char- 
ter boats, white paint and polished 
woods, their afterdecks elegantly lit- 
tered with chromium barbershop 
chairs, are’ ready for marlin, sword- 
fish, tuna. Further up the dock 
humble bottom-fishing boats, each 
weighted down with half a busload 
of excursion anglers from New York, 
are casting off for Cox’s Ledge and 
smaller fry. 


We four leave our ċar behind ae 


hamburg stand and walk down a 
ramp under a sign: “Monster Fish- 
ing.” Nailed to the dock rail is the 
great smelly tail of a three-thou- 
sand-pound man-eating white shark 
caught offshore a.few weeks ago. 
The man who harpooned it lands 
lightly on the dock beside us, tall, 
tanned, thirtyish, wearing khaki den- 
ims and a duck-billed cap, more 
baseball player than boat skipper. 

“Morning, gennulmen. You the 
party for shark?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

We go aboard. The Cricket II, 
less handsome than the other charter 
boats, is rakish, seaworthy,’scarred. 
A long harpoon ramp stretches far 
out on her prow. The mate comes 
aboard and begins to take-on gas. 
He is young and taciturn. He has 
only one eye. We, neophyte fisher- 
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men and monster innocents, -stand 
uneasy on deck, drinking coffee, 
wondering where to store our beer. 

At seven we have put the Montauk 
fishing docks behind us and are 


under a great blue hat of summer- 


sky, moving far from the shore line, 
past the lighthouse and Coast Guard 
installations on .the tip of Long 
Island. Shortly after nine the engine 
is shut off and Cricket IZ drifts -be- 
side a marker, four miles offshore in 
choppy ocean. Captain and mate 
haul up from the sea`a great wire 
and wood cage filled with the decay- 
ing white pulp of fish corpses. 
lid is sprung and a fresh mess, mixed 
with fish blood, is dumped inside. 
The line is let down. The cage sinks 
under water. Small pieces of fish 
flesh float like bread crumbs on the 
choppy waves. The captain sets the 
boat adrift, then issues us light rods. 
Obedient, we bottom-fish and within 
minutes are PIRED up whiting as 
bait. ` 

Boring stuff. An Caoa for 
those who have paid twenty-five 
dollars a man to meet with monsters. 
The mate places a small stool at the 
boat’s side, and, methodically, each 


thirty seconds, he dips a small cup 


into a bucket of fish blood and 
chums it over the side. Blood at- 
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`~ with a thousand feet of line. 


_ two. rods. 


‘tracts sharks:. 


on the horizon, other boats hunt for.’ 
swordfish and‘ marlin. ` In dak ` 
ground, we drift alone: 

At ten thirty the captain, having 
eaten a large jammy sandwich and 
drunk two Cokes, comes up from the 
cabin to explain our mission. Sharks 
cannot be’ fought from a fishing’ - 


‘An hour: passes; our * 
“pail is filled with whiting.. Far out 


end 


a 


a 


chair, as they tend to swim under. 
the boat. Belts with pole sockets. are . 


issued and ‘light tackle rods fitted. 
The. ` 
shark must not be struck until he has. 
had time to-taste the bait, roll it in 
his mouth, ‘swallow it. No more 
than two men can fish at one time: 


one is placed in a guard. The mate: 


. We draw lots. Whiting are baited to” | 
The captain ‘takes one; ` 


continues his patient, constant chum- | = 


ming of blood. 
At eleven fifteen the captain sud- 
denly takes his rod-in both panes 


‘and shows interest. A moment later, . 


he signals to the winner of the draw, 


. hands him the rod, sticking the pole’: 


in his bandoleer. 
“OK. That’s it. 


got a. shark there, now let him ; 


run, each time he eases off, take it in. 
a little, don’t strain it,- you can’t. 
winch him, he’s too big, easy DOW, 
let her down, then reel her up, that’s 
it, now you got it.” 


` 


Strike him. vai a 


» 


The rest of us, excited as boys, go. | - 


monkey-fast. up the mast for a look. | 
The line is far out; we see nothing: ~ 


But suddenly, the Tode of recogni- = 


tion. Only a dozen yards from the.. 
boat, noses up to the blood. chum; 
two great whitë bellies weave in and 
out under water like long’ paper ` 
streamers; a flash of mouths, a great 
blue swish as they round the boat, 
and then a lone fin two hundred ` 
yards away. : 


4 


t 


Our fisherman, straining, has- 
_ brought his catch close to the boat, 


but as the captain moves aft to pick 
up the gaff, the end of the rod makes 


a. sudden deep obeisance to the... 


~ 


waves, the reel hums, the shark goes . ` 


out again, down deep, far away. 


Our ‘captain, coaching the angler, - 


makes him move around the boat, 


as the shark, returning, dives under - 


rough jokes gone, his instructions -. 
laced with warning. . It is my turn . 
next, according to the draw. I feel, 


as though I were back in school. 
“Easy now, soon as he slacks off 

take him i in, little bit, wait for him, 

there you are, little bit more —” 


us. The captain’s voice is harsh, his’. 


and again we crowd the side; the 
shark is near, visible below us, com- 
ing up to the wire. The mate’s gaff 
flashes. A tail strikes the boat’s side 
with a noise like a giant heartbeat. 





The tail rises in the air, a rope is 
slipped over it, the wire is cut, the 
fisherman staggers back. The cap- 
tain runs to his winch. Out of the 
deep, its hide marvelously blue, 
comes a seven-foot shark. 

“Blue shark,” the captain tells us 
as they haul. it forward, securing it 
to the'side. An enormous blubbery 
tongue slides slowly from its fanged, 
sick-grinning, mouth. 

“Look at that tongue.” 

_“That’s not his tongue; it’s his 


stomach,” the captain says. ““Stom- 
ach is loose inside them, so it comes 
out. Come on, now, next man up.” 

I am no fisherman. I buckle on 
the belt and wait. I feel a few gentle 
tugs as the shark takes the whiting, 
examining it in its jaws. Another 
tug. 

“Strike him.” 

I tighten the reel, and then with 
a ski-tow jerk I feel him go down, 
down into the deep. For fifteen 
minutes I remember nothing but 
the captain’s nasal coaching as I 
reel in, let down, wait for him to 
tire, reel again. At last he is at the 
wire. I am sure now that I have a 
monster. But, gaffed and up, he is 
only four feet long, weighing about 
eighty pounds. Meanwhile, the 
sharks, made reckless by the blood, 
swim around our boat, thrusting 
strange blunt noses out of the waves 
the instant each cupful of blood 
goes over the side. The mate winks, 
reaches out,:and with his gloved 
hand smacks a shark’s snout. While 
the captain coaches the third mem- 
ber of our party, we who have had 
our turn sit up top by. the wheel, 
watching the thrust of blue shapes, 
the sharks circling in great scimitar 
slashes as though they, not we, were 
the hunters. 

In three hours we have boated 
ten sharks, one of them a twelve- 
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By J OEL SAYRE 


Try the ‘Hotel Fauchére in Mil- 
ford, Pennsylvania, which must be 
the prettiest county seat in the nation 
and is surrounded by the lovely Po- 
conos to boot; it is across the Dela- 
ware from Port Jervis, New York, 
on U.S. Highway 6. If you are edgy 
from city living, or tired of modern 
design with all its angularities and 
sleaze, or are merely looking for de- 
licious food admirably served at rea- 
sonable prices, try the Fauchére for a 
weekend or a day or even a single 
meal. Time actually may not have 
stood still at the Fauchére, but it has 
dawdled engagingly. 

The founder, Louis Fauchére, a 
thickset, bearded Swiss master chef, 
was born in Vevey, a resort town 
m Lake Geneva, in 1823. With his 
riend and compatriot Louis Mou- 


quin, who was to grow famous as a 
New York restaurateur, he arrived 
in America in 1851 during the ad- 
ministration of Millard Fillmore, the 
almost forgotten President wholooked 
like W. C. Fields. In 1867, after six- 
teen years of brilliantly practicing 
his craft in his adopted country, 
Louis bought a run-down inn-cum- 
saloon at Milford, improved it enor- 
mously, then in 1880 built the pres- 
ent establishment on its site. He died 
in 1893, a stanch Democrat and a 
leading citizen of solidly Republican 
Pike County. The residents had long 
ago put him down as a “crazy 
Frenchman” and forgiven him, for 
his talents and his good heart. 

He was a perfectionist, with a hot 
temper. When a chef had missed 
on a sauce, even in the slightest 
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foot, 290-pound monster, which gave 
the oldest member of our party 
fifty-five minutes of backbreaking 
heaving and reeling as it rushed the 
boat a dozen times, plunged deep, 
came almost to gaff, and then, with 
desperate strength, went out eight 
hundred feet of screaming line: 
“And those wise guys back at Gos- 
man’s Dock will tell you sharks don’t 
fight,” the captain says. “They call 
it plano moving, those wise guys.” 

But they are right. When I got 
my big one, seven feet and 150 
pounds of him, it was piano moving. 
Unlike mako sharks, which are rec- 
ognized as-game fish, blue sharks 
do not leap out of the water; they 
go down and away, producing 
in their captor backache, weak 
shoulders, trembling wrists. When 
it is over, there is dull exhaustion. 
The shark, winched up, slowly loses 
its marvelous blueness, its skin dry- 
ing gray as ash, its sea sheen dead. 

At four we came into Montauk, 
beer cans in our hands, shark on 
deck and shark alongside, bringing 
a clamor of Kodak-snapping tour- 
ists down to the dock. 

“Look at those enormous tongues 
hanging out,” said a pretty girl spec- 
tator, as we posed for the traditional 
fish picture. 

I turned, a monster veteran. 
I said. “Thats the stomach.” 


“No,” 


degree, Louis would throw it in the 
garbage and make him do it over. 
Once a member of the local gentry 
stopped by the hotel to order a din- 
ner for twenty-four, specifying what 
courses there should be and what 
wines. Louis told him it would 
come to $2.50 a head; the cotillion 
leader accepted the figure after 
much grumbling, but then began 
dictating what extras would have to 
be added for the money. Louis 
flared. “Écoutez, monsieur. If you 
make the menu, I make the price. 
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If you mals ie! ree I ae the 
menu.” Being such a peppery man, 
old Louis did a good deal of cussing 
in French around the place; his pet 
parrot picked up a lot of bad lan- 
guage and had a loud voice. As 
there were often guests who under- 
stood French, the parrot finally had 
to be banished to the stables. 

In his will, old Louis expressed 
the wish that his descendants not 
only continue the business but run it 
personally and hand it on from gen- 
eration to generation. If, -since his 
passing, he has been looking down 
from some secret cloud, he must be 
delighted by the ‘zeal with which 
they have carried out that wish. 
Three of his great-granddaughters 
— sisters and married ladies in ma- 
ture years — run the Fauchére to- 
day, while a young member of the 
fifth generation, Louis Fauchére 
Chol, Jr., who was just graduated 
from Michigan State University’s 
School of Hotel Management, is 
being groomed to take over when 
the time comes. 

The hotel is essentially as it was 
when old Louis left it in 1893. It 
is still housed in the handsome three- 
story white frame building; the 
ebony plate with “L. Fauchére” 
engraved in script is still on the front 
door; the glass-enclosed rear veranda 
is still a spacious adjunct to the din- 
ing room. Much of the Fauchére’s 
furniture today was Louis’s. None 
of it looks bad, all of it is sturdy, 
some of it is beautiful, and every- 
thing to lie or sit on is comfortable. 

A number of Louis’s recipes are 
still in use, executed by Caesar 
Chiappini, who has been presiding 
in the kitchen for thirty-five years 
and is descended from one of Louis’s 
old chefs. As Louis prescribed, 
steaks and chops are broiled over 
good Pennsylvania anthracite, not 
charcoal; first-rate whisky still goes 
into the batter for the little dessert 
cakes which it is almost impossible 
to stop eating. At the request of 
Louis’s widow, however, Chicken 
Marengo was permanently retired 
from the Fauchére’s repertoire: ‘‘No- 
body would ever be able to make it 
as your poor father could.” 

Louis kept in touch with the latest 
Continental gastronomic ideas and 
techniques by closing the hotel every 
winter and going to Europe for three 
months. He loved wine, and, to 
keep himself in shape to drink as 
much of it as hé wanted, he devoted 
part’ of these European pilgrimages 
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found time -for shopping; evéry 
spring he would bring báck -what 
seemed to. Milford people a whole 


boatload. of hotel equipment. From . 


one trip he returned with the first 
billiard table ever seen in the county. 
A high percentage of the hotel equip- 
ment came in bottles and casks. 
Louis started his American career 


in fast company, as chef at Del-' 
monico’s; though he was only twenty- 
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eight years old,,he must have built 
up quite a reputation in Europe 
before he arrived. The Delmonicos, 
Lorenzo and his uncles Peter and 
John, had come from Switzerland in 
1832 and opened their restaurant on 
William Street in the financial dis- 
trict of New York. Until then, pub- 
licly purveyed food in America had 
not been distinguished for its sophis- 
tication; it was, for the most part, 
plain and monotonous. The Del- 
monicos introduced luscious Euro- 
pean dishes; they also developed 
previously unrealized potentials in 
our culinary raw ‘materials — fish, 
shellfish, game, vegetables — and 
they ushered in salad, which be- 
came the rage among the affluent. 
One of their inventions was Lobster 


Newburg, originally christened Lob- . 


ster Wenburg in honor of a sea cap- 
tain of that name who was a client. 
The honor made him give himself 
airs, and he eventually picked an 
absurd quarrel with the Delmonicos. 
To express their contempt for him 
they rechristened Lobster Wenburg 
and made it Lobster Newburg. The 
change upset Wenburg terribly, but 
his tears and entreaties were of no 
avail. 
don’t skip its Lobster Newburg. | 
During the racing season, Louis 
would go on leave from Delmonico’s 
to preside over the kitchens of Sara- 
toga’s Grand Union Hotel, a palace 


of fashion and frolic razed only a. 
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hasn’t outgrown us,” Mrs. 
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short'time ago. It was in Saratoga 


that he got to know August Belmont, * 


-the European-born banker, diplo- 


mat, president of the Jockey Club, 
and a feinschmecker from way back. 


Belmont told his friends about Louis’s - 


prowess at the stove; they tested it ` 
and told their friends, and geometric 
progression ensued. From the trout 
season in spring through the fall deer 
season, the Fauchére did a turn- ` 
away business. The elegant and the 
genteel and the sporting swarmed to 
Milford in carriages and tallyhos, in 
mounted .and cycling groups; later . 
in the type of car in which the men 
wore goggles and dusters and the 
womenfolk were heavily veiled. The 
New York Riding Club signed in:’ 
“9 members & 3 grooms — Patrick, 
Thomas, Alphonse’; one weekend 
the Century Wheelmen of Philadel- 
phia took the Cottage (twelve bed-. 
rooms). 


Old Louis’s three great-grand- ` - 


daughters in charge today are Mrs. 
Marie Chol Olsen, who supervises 
the dining room and kitchen; Mrs.» .° 
Margaret Chol Spotts, whose prov- — 
ince is the pantry and logistics; and 
Mrs. Anna Chol Metzger, who pre- 


sides at the reception desk, makes `, 


drinks in the cocktail room, and co- 
ordinates things, generally. They , 
work very hard, and the place shows 
it. Nothing is faded or dingy or run - 
down at the Fauchére; everything is ` 
bright and shining; even the oldest 
horsehair settee is, so to speak, on 
its toes, and there are fresh flowers ' 
everywhere, even during the winter. 
Clearly the ladies have inherited 
their progenitor’s talent for hotel 
keeping. 

The kitchen can make just about 


anything you’d care to name, though | - 
naturally it no longer gets requests - 


for such lavish productions as were 
common in old Louis’s time — patés . 
shaped like snoozing rabbits, cathe- 
drals in spun sugar, still lifes in 
aspic. ‘‘People eat so much less 
these days than they used to,” 
Mrs. Olsen explains, though business , 
is still good. “Were very easy and. 
happy here with our old friends,- 
who have remembered us.” What 
about the heir .apparent, Louis - 
Fauchére Chol, Jr.? Well, he not 
only went through Michigan State 
but worked vacations in big hotels 
and restaurants. ‘‘We hope he 
Olsen 
adds, a little anxiously. To whicha . 
countless throng of aging Faucheérites 
would chorus out “Amen!” 
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THE ATLANTIC 


A. THE gateway to Cape Cod, where the scrub 
pine and cranberry bogs begin, a mile in from the 
main road stands a double row of salt-box, 
weathered, shingled houses overshadowed by elms 
of a considerable age. This is the tiny community 
of Tihonet, and its cottages, two families in’each, 
once sheltered the Yankees who manned the 
Tihonet bog iron works. Chunks of pure iron can 
- still be found in the bogs hereabout, and Slug 
Brook, which I wade occasionally, with its bottom 
as red as rust, is rumored to have supplied slugs 
for the Revolution, and certainly supplied them 
for the Civil War. After being processed, the iron 
was floated on barges down the narrow canal and 
out to the waiting schooners anchored in Wareham 
Harbor. Pittsburgh made all this uneconomic in 
the 1880s, and the bogs were then acquired by a 
Quaker by the name of A. D. Makepeace as part 
of a cranberry empire, which today produces a 
tenth of the world’s entire crop. The bogs, some.of 
them the size of Boston Common, are threaded by 
spring-fed brooks and backed up by reservoirs, so 
that water can become their cover when the frosts 
come. 

In 1893 it occurred to a group of anglers, led by 
Frank Benson, the artist, to ask the new proprietor 
if they might be permitted to fish for the native 
trout in the bog brooks, provided they promised 
never to set foot on the cranberry plants. A gentle- 
man’s agreement was entered into which survives 
to this day, and the superintendent’s house on Elm 
Row, the one nearest the old factory site, has been 
since the beginning our clubhouse. 

It is amusing to see how fly fishermen: furnish 
their clubhouse. There are Franklin stoves for the 
early spring, when the nights are cold, bootjacks to 
assist those grown portly, and Morris chairs, the 
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benison for tired backs; French engravings and 
photographs from Tahiti of ladies in undress; also 
on the walls, tracings of the record trout — rain- 
bow, squaretail, or brown —— made on shingles, 
on brown paper, on slate, or painted on the wood- 
work; drawings of ducks (Benson’s contribution) 
and water colors of the bogs in all tints and skills; 
two shelves of books exclusively on trout and 
salmon; a backgammon table with dusty pieces in 
place, which hasn’t been used since the craze of 
the twenties; a sideboard with cocktail glasses of 
every depth and color; a logbook for the record of 
the daily catch; and, propped up for. all to see, an 
ancient photograph of the bog iron works; an 
icebox to preserve the fish, and a scales to weigh 
them. 

Bob Bellows left his line drying on the spindle the 
last time he fished, and it is still there. In one 
corner stands a huge quiver of oars and paddles, 
and back beyond the dining room is the domain of 
our faithful Mrs. Bessie, who was married in this 
house and who cooks hot suppers for us on spring 
nights when every other housewife on the Cape 
would damn us for being so late. 

For many years the cottage was lamplit and the 
plumbing was outside. Then a generous member 
provided the funds for bringing it indoors; since 
then it has been known as the Parker Memorial, 
and the sign next to it, in the script of the secretary, 
still reads, ‘“‘Please use this contraption exclusively 
and eschew the front porch. The neighbors have 
complained.” 

One comes here for many reasons: to rusticate 
in this typical, unmarred Cape country; to be 
surprised by the osprey, the mallard, the par- 
tridge, and the great blue heron which raid and 
are occasionally trapped by the hatchery. I have 
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Two new volumes in 
THE COLLECTED 
WORKS OF 
C. G. JUNG 


The first complete collected edition of 
Jung's writings, edited by SIR HERBERT READ, 
MICHAEL FORDHAM, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
and GERHARD ADLER, Ph.D., with English 
translations by R. F. C. HULL. 
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THE PSYCHOGENESIS 
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Nine studies in medical psychology, including the 

key work ‘On the Psychology of Dementia Praecox” 
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377 pages. Illustrated. $4.50 
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seen a huge snapping turtle dig her nest in the 


sandy road at the top of our dike and been startled 
by the snort of a deer as I stood fishing the Frog- 


foot. One comes here for the challenge of placing. 


a ‘dry. fly in a three-foot stream between deep 
banks, with the wind always in one’s face, and for 
the black stillness of the water in the reservoirs 
after sunset; one comes for the vast openness of 
bog and brook and dike unhampered by fence or 
house, for the color of the bogs, ever changing with 
the changing light, for the clouds, and occasionally 
for the fishing. 

Capé Cod annually attracts a quarter of a 
million or more transients, to some of whom it has 
become their other home. For those with the 
inner eye who -are receptive to the quiet pastel 


. essay, 1 recommend NATURE’S.YEAR (Doubleday, 
$3.95) by Joun Hay, a poet in residence. The 


book follows the seasons, beginning in July, and 
it is nicely observant of little things: of mushrooms, 
Indian pipes, the shrubs and low trees, the beaches, 
the tupelo, or black gum, in autumn, whose leaves 
can be such a glory against the muted background 
of the sandy country. I enjoyed Mr. Hay’s paper 
on the chipmunks and other chapters in which the 


. migrant birds appear, and I am particularly taken 


with his pages about the Cape in the late fall and 
winter. 


YANKEE LUCK 


In THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT (Viking; 
$4.50) Joun STEINBECK turns for the first time in his 
versatile career to the East Coast for his setting and 
character. Bay Hampton, where on Good Friday 
morning his new story begins, could be any small 


. seaport on Long Island or on, the coast between 
-New York and Boston.. It is a village once famous 


for’ its Yankee skippers and sea-plucked fortunes, 
now being run by the new blood from Ireland and 
Italy. Ethan Allen Hawley, whose name echoes 
the past, is a gay, unaggressive spirit working as 
a clerk for Alfio Marullo; like his father before 
him, Eth has lost the acquisitiveness of his fore- 


‘bears, and with it what remained of the family 


fortune. At the age of thirty-six all he has left is 
the old Hawley place, a/couple of frankly envious 
children, and the nest egg of $6500 which his 
patient, pretty Irish wife, Mary, inherited from 
her brother. — 

The meaning of Good F riday was burned into 
Ethan as a boy, and it is ironic that on this day a 
series of small provocations — a bribe offered and 
rejected, a fortuneteller at her cards, a remark of 


‘Mary’s that prodded under the skin — should 
Startle him from his rut and even launch him on a 


new career. Eth lends himself to the conspiracy of 
events in such a human, doubting-Thomas way 
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that before he knows it he is in up to his knees. 
He has two charming accomplices in Margie and 
Mary, the one tempting, the other pushing, and 
the gradual debasement of his honesty is absorbing 
and rather shocking to watch. It all happens so 
effortlessly. 

That his years at Harvard and his prowess in 
World War II should have left Ethan so feckless 
and so incompetent must be taken on faith; these 
phases of his career are touched so lightly as to 
be superficial, but what is genuine, familiar, and 
identifiable is the way Americans beat the game: 
the land-taking before the airport is built, the 
quick bucks, the plagiarism, the abuse of trust, the 
near theft which, if it succeeds, can be glossed 
over — these are the guilts with which Ethan will 
have to live in his coming prosperity, and one 
wonders how happily. John Steinbeck was born 
to write of the sea coast, and he does so with savor 
and love. His dialogue is full of life, the entrap- 
ment of Ethan is ingenious, and the morality in 
this novel marks Mr. Steinbeck’s return to the 
mood and the concern with which he wrote 
The Grapes of Wrath. 


DIPLOMATS AT BAY 


DEAN ACHESON is as cultivated and witty a man 
as has ever served us“at the head of the State 
Department. A certain elegance and hauteur have 
been his since boyhood; he does not suffer fools 
gladly; and, like many who have shaped major 
decisions, 
who have differed with him. 

His SKETCHES FROM LIFE OF MEN I HAVE KNOWN 
(Harper, $4.00) is a portrait gallery, sometimes 
gay, always incisive, of the men with whom he has 


worked ‘or contended during his three tours of, 


duty in the State Department. It is not an account 
of foreign policy, for he stands too close to the 
events to write this with discretion; rather, it is 
a depiction of those who made or marred- our 
policy during the crucial years of the Truman 
Administration. . 

As the son of a cleric, Mr. Acheson was firmly 
grounded in the Book of Common Prayer and the 
King James Version. His prose and his aptitude 
for quotation both derive from those sources of 
beautiful basic English. His witticisms, which 
sparkle in these pages, are turned with the grace 
of the eighteenth century; and his social encounters 
in the foreign capitals have an additional note of 
gaiety thanks to Mrs. Acheson, a lady of swift 
discernment and artistic appreciation. The two 
best portraits in the book, it seems to me, are those 
of Ernest Bevin and Robert Schuman; the two 
most affectionate, those of John McCloy and 
Lincoln MacVeagh; his tribute to Sir Winston, 


he neither forgets nor forgives, those - 
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Summer reading 


from Viking 


to a to the nearest bookstore bat a copy. % 


—DAN WICKENDEN, N.Y. Herald Tribune $3.75 





CHINA COURT 
by Rumer Godden 
Great ‘best-seller! Ay 












the m nsitive and original of contemporary 
writers.. s rewards are rich and many.” 


_— JOHN MASON BROWN, 
` Book-of-the-Month Club Mews $4.50 


THE HUNTER 

DEEP IN SUMMER 

by Edward Loomis 

This vividly Ei novel as the > mystery and court- 
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SATUI RDAY TO MONDAY 
by Ruth Reħmann | 
“One of those all-too-rare books, a good novel.. 
No one interested in the modern novel should be 
denied Libra EAS to read this remarkable 
work. ”=Lib | $3 95 










by Henry A ‘Allan en EA ie 

For crossword puzzle alumni! Crosswords | w. 
built-in acrostic and challenging double pun-and- 
anagram clues. 50 puzzles, 12 pre-tested in The 
Reporter, 38 completely new. Spiral binding. $1.95 
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half admiring, half hesitant, adds only a little to 
our understanding; Senator Vandenberg is taken 
down a peg or two; and his estimate of the Russian 
negotiators, Molotov, Vyshinsky, and company, is 
contemptuous and indignant, as if warmed over 
by long resentment. In short, this is the affec- 
tionate side and the tough side of diplomacy by a 
statesman who can write. 


THE DEDICATED 


In a country overgiven to-rich living, it is well 
to be reminded of the virtue of austerity; in a 
metropolis where every visiting salesman expects 
to order a steak for dinner, it may seem curious 
that Father Hugh, on the first evening after his 
restoration, should be content with a supper of 
nonfattening milk and an apple. Plain living and 


high thinking are not a creed outworn in the 


United States; it is still practiced by those who, 
whatever their dedication, prefer the sparse and 
disciplined existence of a Schweitzer to the surplus 
of Park Avenue. 

Austerity and dedication are the dominant 
themes in Epwin O’Connor’s pensive and moving 
novel, THE EDGE OF SADNESS (Atlantic—Little, 
Brown, $5.00). They come to. us without. a note 
of pretense in Father Hugh’s intimate recital of 
the surrender and excess which lost him the big 
parish of Saint Stephens; of his rehabilitation at 
the Cenacle and the new trust imposed upon him 
by the Bishop when Hugh assumes the anonymous, 
dingy burden of old Saint Paul’s. Those who 
enjoyed The Last Hurrah will not need to be told 
that Mr. O’Connor is a master of comedy, alive 
to the banter, the teasing, and the mischief of the 
Irish and shrewdly aware of the rivalry between 
old and young. ‘He is an American Daumier in 
the power of his characterization, and in this new 
book he achieves a greater depth, a clearer, more 
compassionate portrayal of men and women, and 
a finer evocation of the inner summons than I 
have seen in any other story about the Church. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect 
changes of address. Please give old as 


well as new address, preferably supplying 
actual address label from ‘your copy. 
Send all changes to THE ATLANTIC, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Reader’ s. Choice 


BY CHARLES ROLO 


ADRIENNE: THE LIFE OF THE MARQUISE DE 
LA FAYETTE (McGraw-Hill, - $7.95) by ANDRÉ 
Maurois is the outcome of a literary discovery 
behind which lies a saga almost as curious as that 


_ of the Boswell papers. In 1956, the new owners of 


the Chateau de la Grange near Paris, once the 
home of General de La Fayette, found in one of the 
towers a tremendous collection of “lost? docu- 
ments and mementos. These had been painstak- 
ingly assembled for posterity by the general, his 
wife, and her devoted maid; they were subse- 
quently hidden away in attics by his grandson’s 


English wife, who sternly disapproved of La Fa-_ 


yette’s role in the American and French: revolu- 
tions; and there they remained, miraculously 
preserved from the ravages of time and history. 
Almost simultaneously, M. Maurois learned of 
the existence of another hitherto, buried collection 
of La Fayette material. And after studying Adri- 


enne’s letters, of which there were hundreds, 


he decided she deserved a new biography, which 
would show that she was “‘among the greatest 
and most appealing characters of history.” 
Maurois’s heroine was born of two highly 
placed and powerful families. She was. fourteen 
(and La Fayette not yet seventeen) when they 
were married in 1774, and she remained until her 
death selflessly in love with her husband under 
circumstances Which make her devotion appear 
superhuman. She unreservedly espoused | his 
liberal-democratic ideals, and she, never re- 
proached him for his long absences and neglect 
or for his two well-known liaisons. When the 
French Revolution, to'which La Fayette so largely 
contributed, turned against the moderates and 
forced him to flee the country, she stayed, behind 
to try to save the reputation he so cherished from 
the taint of émigré. The Terror killed her mother 
and sister, and she herself spent frightful months 
awaiting the guillotine. But she was released and 


hurried to Austria, where La Fayette was impris- 


oned.: For two years ‘she voluntarily shared the 
hardships of -his- captivity, which permanently 
shattered her health, and she played a major part 
in the campaign which brought about his release. 
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“THREE FINE NOVELS | 















| MAXW E its 
_ THE CHÂTEAU 
An enchanting novel of a young 
American couple in Frarice. “A 
-Work of art,”— Washington Star. . 
“His style is a joy."—The New. 
Yorker. “A pleasure to read.”— 
N. ¥. Times. “Most appealing.” 
—Saturday Review. Designed by 


WARREN CHAPPELL. Jacket by 
Honka Karasz. $4.95 


...and 

5 exceptional 
books 

of general 


interest 


at better bookstores 
everywhere 
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THE ‘HOUSE. 
ON COLISEUM 
. STREET | 


A. new’ novel, by the author of 
The Hard Blue Sky and The 
Black Prince. The gripping story 
of a Southern girl whose one 
tragic mistake had far-reaching 
consequences. ORVILLE PRESCOTT 


calls Miss Grau,“ A born writer.” ` 


Designed by. Grorce SALTER. 





' $3.50 © 





THE “CROSSING” 
-POINT ` 


Set in. the midst of. the crowded, 


mysterious life of.the Jewish — 
community in'an English city. 
At its center stand a rabbi, mid- 
dle-aged, unmarried, and a girl 


- of rare integrity, daughter of a 
man who represents Judaism. . 
at its narrowest. Designed by | 


$4.50 
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A social, political and cultural history of America’s oldest and new- 
est frontier— Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona—frony the 
early cliff dwellers to the booming modern cities. With 38 halftone 


illustrations and 2 maps. Designed by WARREN CHAPPELL, 


$7.50 


GEORGE STEINER 
: THE DEATH OF TRAGEDY 


“He ~ writes about'scores of plays and talks about each freshly and. 


` eagerly — the experience of a man who has read both widely and 


well.”—Granvitte Hicks. “He belongs to the Edmund Wilsons of. 


this world.”—C. PB Snow. oe k Vincent Torre. 
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| The D memoir of Q’Connor’s early years. “It sparkles in depth 


with humor. At times it is appallingly sad.. Always it is movingly 
beautiful. ”—N: Y. Herald Tribune. Designed by WARREN CHAPPELL. ' 





"$4.50. 


“THE LONELY CAND 


‘The author of The Singing Wilderness tells.a true tale of thrilling P 


white-water adventure by canoe down soo miles of Canada’s wild ` 
Churchill River, re-exploring the same rapids, lakes, portages and 
primitive haunts of the aos of an earlier time. Illustrated by 


Francis LEE m E 








$4.50 
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A fascinating account for the. layman of the new ashen téch-, 


niques that make possible operations unthinkable only a few years 


- ago. By the Director, Research Department of. Anaesthetics, Royal 
a ee of Surgeons of a ee Designed by Guy FLEMING. 
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Mental Health 
in the 
United States 


A FIFTY-YEAR HISTORY 


By Nina Ridenour, Ph.D. In this con- 
cise and fascinating book, Dr. Ridenour 
tells the story of the mental health move- 
ment in this country, with particular at- 
tention to the beginnings and early de- 
velopments of its various facets. “Ex- 
traordinarily useful and praiseworthy.” 
` —Dr. Wiuwtam C. Mennincer. A Com- 
MONWEALTH Funp Book $3.50 


Thinking and 
Psychotherapy 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
PROCESSES OF COMMUNICATION 


By Harley C. Shands, M.D. A daring 
new synthesis of leading ideas in psy- 
chology, neurophysiology, sociology, cy- 
bernetics — and what this synthesis im- 
plies for practical psychotherapy. A 
CoMMONWEALTH Funn Book $5.75 


Sensory 
Deprivation 


A Symposium Held at the Harvard 
Medical School. Reports on exciting re- 
cent research into what happens when 
man is deprived of — or limited in — his 
experiences of vision, hearing, and touch. 
The results have immense implications 
in understanding such phenomena as 
“brainwashing” and man’s psychological 
problems in space flight, as well as appli- 
cations in clinical medicine, public 
health, and industry. Edited by Philip 
Solomon, M.D., Philip E. Kubzansky, 
Ph.D., P. Herbert Leiderman, M.D., Jack 
H. Mendelson, M.D., Richard Trumbull, 
Ph.D., Donald Wexler, M.D. $5.75 


The Psychiatrie 
Hospital as a 
Small Society 


By William Caudill. Social and emo- 
tional interactions among both patients 
and staff in a mental hospital. A Com- 
MONWEALTH Funp Boox $6.50 


The Process 
of Education 


By Jerome S. Bruner. An eminent psy- 
chologist discusses newly emerging con- 
cepts of the learning process and con- 
siders the changes needed to convert 
these concepts into a radically improved 
educational system. “A very exciting 
book.” — Saturday Review $2.75 


At all booksellers 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





She then ingratiated herself with 
Napoleon, skillfully finessed his efforts 
to keep La Fayette out of France, 
and spent her last years salvaging the 
family’s inheritances. On her death- 
bed, she said to her husband: “How 
grateful I am to God that so violent 
a passion should also have been a 
duty. How happy I have been in 
having the wonderful good fortune 
to be your wife.” 

The constellation of qualities so 
displayed by Adrienne amply sup- 
ports Maurois’s description of her 
as a “methodical saint.” She was 
deeply pious, yet full of tolerance; 
courageous, steadfast, loving, and 
devoid of bitterness; an admirable 
mother, an effective businesswoman, 
and a vigorous and resourceful woman 
of action. Unfortunately, nothing 
is harder than to make a paragon of 
virtue live and breathe in print, and 
there is apt to be a certain monotony 
in conduct that 1s always exemplary. 
Maurois, even though he is a master 
of biography, has not entirely sur- 
mounted these difficulties: one finds 
Adrienne appealing and heroic but 
something less than fascinating. All 
in all, though, the book is rich in 
interest, for it is really a dual biog- 
raphy and a vivid chronicle of the 
great events in which Adrienne and 
the general participated. There 
emerges from it a full-bodied portrait 
of La Fayette, a decidedly fallible 
human being who had, in Jefferson’s 
words, “a canine appetite for popu- 
larity and fame” but was genuinely 
and gallantly dedicated to his prin- 
ciples. 


QUESTIONS OF COLOR” 


NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME (Dial, 
$4.50) by James BALDWIN is a pas- 
sionate, probing, controversial book 
which is outstandingly well written. 
With two exceptions (pieces on An- 
dré Gide and Ingmar Bergman), 
Mr. Baldwin’s essays focus or touch 
on “questions of color,’ and the 
book has a strong element of unity. 
It integrates intellectual autobiog- 
raphy with a racial manifesto and a 
searing commentary on the situation 
of the American, white and black. 

Baldwin left the United States for 
a decade because “I doubted my 
ability to withstand the fury of the 
color problem here. . . . I wanted 
to prevent myself from becoming 
merely a Negro.” He learned m 
Europe that he was “as American 
as any Texas G.I.” and that as a 
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writer he had an important role, not 
specifically connected with color, to 
play in his own country. One of his 
themes is that a terrifying confusion 
afflicts American life, public and 
private; that Americans are clinging 
to national myths and images of 
themselves which have nothing to do 
with the lives they are leading. 
Baldwin dwells, in particular, on the 
evasion and rationalization of the 
ugly truths about the situation of the 
Negro, and he argues that this re- 
fusal to face one of the principal! facts 
of the nation’s life has had insidious 
consequences: ‘‘one cannot deny the 
humanity of another without dimin- 
ishing one’s own.” 

The appearance, says Baldwin, of 
independent African states on the 
stage of history has been for the 
Negro a morale builder comparable 
to the emergence of Israel for the 
Jews, “a great antidote to the poison 
of self-hatred.”? The lessening of self- 
hatred has magnified “the black 
discontent now abroad in the world,” 
and Baldwin warns that to regard 
this discontent as a product of the 
Kremlin is a dangerous attitude: it 
insults the Negro with the assump- 
tion he would make no move unless 
he were ‘‘manipulated,” and it 
helps Communism to represent itself 
as the champion of the oppressed. 

One hears in Baldwin’s pages the 
voice of a new generation of Negroes, 
fortified by the conviction that the 
white man’s power to mold their 
identity and control their fate is 
rapidly crumbling. To this genera- 
tion, the North is scarcely less guilty 
than the South. “No amount of ‘im- 
provement,’ ” Baldwin observes, “can 
sweeten the fact that Harlem is a 
ghetto. A ghetto can be improved 
in one way only: out of existence.” 

Among the more arresting essays 
are a penetrating dissection of Faulk- 
ner’s ‘middle of the road” stand on 
desegregation; a moving account of 
the protracted ordeal which entry 
into a desegregated Southern school 
means for the young Negro and his 
parents; an intimate profile of Rich- 
ard Wright, which becomes a study 
of the shattering price the Negro 
pays for gaining (as Wright did in 
Paris) “acceptance”? by the white 
world. Another notable item is the 
piece about Baldwin’s good friend 
Norman Mailer, in which he de- 
scribes his horrified reaction to 
Mailer’s famous article “The White 
Negro”? and dismisses as dangerous 
nonsense its glorification of the hip- 
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In these colloquial and vigorous pages we meet-certain “$, 
famous men Dean Acheson has known and — mostly — _ 
= Cherished. We see them at eye level, going about their `> . 
.@ . business of state, or taking their ease among their own - 
-$ kind. Among them: Churchill, Eden, Marshall, Van- 
= -  denberg, Bevin, Robert Schuman, Vyshinsky, Adenauer. 
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= “Besides being brilliantly written and often marvelously  -§ ~- 
5 funny, Dean Acheson’s SKETCHES FROM Lire castsan . # | 
oblique but remarkably revealing light on the great. ; 
events of the immediate past.” — STEWART ALSOP. ` E 
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‘The fullest and most satisfac- Charm and power make AALE Bo 
tory history so far written... combination, particularly in an ` #3 


well-documented, well-written 
.. . will challenge many pre- ; 
conceived ideas.” — The Times F: ` 


author, but these two qualities ` —,! 
have always been combined in . &-> 
the books by Santha Rama Rau _ -#'-: 
— though she is not only rare; I ` ~.. 
should venture to say that she is EN 
‘unique. Perhaps this, her auto- 8. 7 
biography, is unique, too, in its- § -< 
. manner of telling: episodes from ~~ # © = 
her own life molded into complete 4 
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“A near masterpiece, an exam- o > g 
ple of contemporary history > ğ E: 
5, ambitiously conceived and exe- Z o K 
$: cuted’on the grandest. scale.” 
$ —R..H.-‘S. CRossMan, 
New Statesman 
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OTPOISES m Sonar 


` By Winthrop N. Kellogg 


The amazing and amusing story of 9 
years’ research into the echo-ranging 
: system with which the porpoise detects 
distant objects, avoids invisible obsta- 
cles and even selects its menu by sound 
_«-. how its brain, in some ways more 
complex than man’s, has been “drafted” 
to help the Navy improve sonar gear, 

Illus. $4.50 

At bookstores 
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ster and “its mystique ar the black 


man’s sexuality. 

If I bypass the weak spots in 
Baldwin’s book, it is because what 
matters most is that it is a work 
informed by deep seriousness and a 
major literary talent; a work that 
opens up fresh and troubling per- 
spectives. In any case, one cannot 
criticize it in terms of practical 
politics, since ‘this is not its arena. 
Baldwin writes as a “witness”? who 
seeks to convey in human terms the 
truth, as he sees it, about a terrible 
injustice. 


MEGALOPOLIS 


THE CITY IN HISTORY (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $11.50), a volume 
with 576 pages of text, 64 of photo- 
graphs, and 55 of bibliography, 
is the magnum opus of Lewis 
Mumrorp’s career. For nearly four 
decades, Mr. Mumford has been a 
prophetic, if unheeded, critic of 
urban civilization. He has seen in 


the rise of the giant metropolis a’ 


sign of social pathology and has 
accurately foretold its ugly conse- 
quences. Now, with a harrowing 
sense of urgency, he addresses him- 
self to the questions: “Will the whole 
planet turn into a vast urban hive? 
Can the needs and desires that have 
impelled men to live in cities recover, 
at a still higher level, all that Jeru- 
salem, Athens, or Florence once 
seemed to promise?” 

Mr. Mumford has “too much 
creative energy, too much imagina- 
tion, individuality, and passion to 
submit to the slavish reverence for 
methodology. which is currently so 
fashionable. He writes as an old- 


.fashioned humanist who finds his 
unifying principle in the intensity of 


his own private visión. Thus he 
draws liberally on Freudian doc- 
trine, but, in flagrant contradiction 
to Freud, he sees primitive man as 
essentially peaceable and warfare 
as the product of civilization. He 
seems to have accepted an idea or 
two of Jung’s; he borrows a concept 
from Toynbee; and he combines all 
this with the moral fervor and the 
prophetic pessimism of a Jeremiah. 
It would clearly be inappropriate 
to judge his work in terms of the 
canons of scientific inquiry. The 
City in History is best described, I 
think, as an epic; an epic whose 
hero, the city, is treated metaphori- 
cally as a living organism, with a 
psyche in which two mighty antag- 
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onists, Eros and Thanatos, are at 
war. In Mumford’s view, creative 
and destructive forces were inherent 
in the city from the start. It has 
played a role second only to lan- 
guage in the building of culture, and 
simultaneously it has been a breeder 
of violence and empty materialism. 
- Within this conceptual framework, 


‘Mumford ranges with prodigious. 


learning through five thousand years 
of urban and cultural history. His 
book is an incredibly rich synthesis 
of information, interpretation, spec- 
ulation, aesthetic appraisal, and 
moral philosophy. For Mumford, 
the healthy aspects of the city 
achieved their finest expression in 
fifth-century Greece —in Athens, 
but more especially in Olympia, Del- 
phi, and Cos. At the opposite pole 
is ancient Rome, in which, despite 
the splendor of its architecture, 
Mumford finds all the symptoms 


‘of urban pathology — elephantiasis, 


overcrowded tenements, traffic con- 
gestion, coddling of the body, the 
application of great engineering skill 
without an imaginative grasp of 
human needs, a craving for sensa- 
tionalism and mindless diversion. 
The identical symptoms, Mum-. 
ford affirms, are much in evidence 
today. Remedies for them are 
known to men of vision: new towns, 
humanely planned, to encourage 
decentralization; green belts around 
the city to check the spread of sub- 
urbia; a stop to cramming more 
skyscrapers into the core of the 
metropolis. And some cities give 
Mumford a glimmer of hope: Stock- 
holm, Philadelphia, the rebuilt Rot- 
terdam. But he recognizes that a 
profound change in man’s moral 
outlook’ is needed to reverse the 
headlong trend toward megalopoli- 
tan chaos. The probability is, Mum- 
ford somberly concludes, that Mega- 
lopolis will grow into a hive of 
dehumanized automatons and that 
its frustrations and negations will 
unleash suicidal destructiveness. 


TWO TALES OF ITALY 


Roughly a decade ago, Erro 
VITTORINI was successfully intro- 
duced to American readers with a 
memorable novel, In Siczly,-to which 
Hemingway contributed an ‘intro- 
duction, seconded by an encomium 
from Stephen Spender. But the two 
novels that followed it fared less 
well, and some of Vittorini’s best 
work remains unpublished in this 
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delighted millions 
with his memorable best seller 


THE LAST HURRAH 


He now offers 
a new and unforgettable 
reading experience 


| “THE EDGE OF 
| SADNESS 


A book destined 
to become 
A Book- one of the most important and 
of-the-Month widely read novels 


Club of our time. 
Selection * $5.00 


“The enormous audience that has so enthusiastically 
read Shirer’s RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH will 
most certainly want to read Kennan’s RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST.” — Denver Post 


“Russia and the West 
Under Lenin and Stalin 


By GEORGE F. KENNAN 


“It is not often that a book as instructive as this one manages 
to be so engrossing that it is bound to keep even general 
readers fascinated long past their bedtimes. George F. Kennan 
[formerly U. S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union, now Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia] is an artist as well as an experienced 
diplomat; a moralist as well as an accomplished historian.” 

— MARSHALL D. SHULMAN, N. Y. Times Book Review 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection + $5.75 
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spellbinding portrait 

of Adrienne, the wife of 
La Fayette... one of 
the most appealing 
heroines in history 


Based on letters and documents forgotten 
for a century in a French chateau 


Obionne 


McGRAW-HILL 


Illustrated. $7.95, 
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country. This is a pity, since Vit- 
torini, who is much admired by 
several leading American novelists, 
is certainly one of Italy’s finest 
writers, and his prose has a simplicity 
and directness which make him 
eminently readable. Now a fourth 
book by him has appeared, THE 
DARK AND THE LIGHT (New Direc- 
tions, $3.75), which contains two 
novellas, one written in 1936 and 
the other in 1950. They have been 
admirably translated by Frances 
Keene, who also contributes a genu- 
inely useful introduction. 

The heroine of Erica is a girl of 
fourteen living in the slums of a 
northern city. The terrors she has 
grown up with — of cold, hunger, 
and being abandoned by her par- 
ents — suddenly become a reality. 
She struggles heroically to look after 
her young brother and sister, and 
finally, recoiling from charity, she 
begins to “earn her living” as a 
prostitute with a brave, childish 
innocence that compels the respect 
of her mean-spirited neighbors. Vit- 
torini has rescued from banality a 
familiar and sentimental theme — 
the portrayal of the Italian poor as 
victims of a pitiless fate — by treat- 
ing it with a clean, poetic compas- 
sion in which there is no trace of 
sentimentality. 

La Garibaldina is set in Vittorini’s 
native Sicily, a world whose social 
structure and mores are so far re- 
moved from our ken that one has to 
remind oneself he is not indulging 
in burlesque but rather in bitter 
ironies. The story focuses on a 
young soldier on leave, a gang of 
angry migratory workers, and a fan- 
tastic domineering old lady, a mem- 
ber of the landed gentry, who has 
created and is possessed by the myth 
that she was a camp follower of the 
great Garibaldi. In both these quite 
different novellas, one feels the force 
of an original talent in which is a 
deep, tender, rebellious humanity. 


SOMA AND PSYCHE 


As a footnote to this month’s Sup- 
plement on Psychiatry, I should like 
to discuss two recent titles in this 
field which seem to me of more than 
routine interest. The first is MAN’s 
PRESUMPTUOUS BRAIN: AN EVOLUTION- 
ARY INTERPRETATION OF PSYCHOSO- 
MATIC DISEASE by A. T. W. SIMEONS, 
M.D. (Dutton, $5.75), a book spe- 
cifically addressed to the layman as 
well as to physicians. Since the au- 
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thor himself stresses that it is “very 
controversial and highly specula- 
tive,” it is worth reporting that it 
comes to us with strong tributes from 
Aldous Huxley, Bertrand Russell, 
a doctor of medicine, and a psycho- 
analyst. Dr. Simeons is an English- 
man who has had a long and varied 
medical career, and since 1949 has 
been associated with the Salvator 
Mundi International Hospital in 
Rome. His book is a case of man 
bites dog, since it is the work of a gen- 
eral practitioner whose message is 
that the somatic approach to disease, 
more often than not, is utterly in- 
adequate, and that physicians should 
not only pay more attention to the 
psyche but in most cases should col- 
laborate with a psychiatrist. 

After opening with an account of 
the evolution of the human body and 
psyche, Dr. Simeons formulates his 
thesis, which is roughly as follows: 
With the dawn of culture, man be- 
gan to surround himself with artifi- 
cial defenses which freed him from 
dependence on instinct for survival 
and made it possible for his intellect 
— in anatomical terms, the cortex — 
to develop at a prodigious rate. But 
the diencephalon — the part of the 
brain stem where instincts such as 
fear, rage, and sexuality are trans- 
lated into physiological activity — 
continues to react in the same way 
as it did before the Stone Age. It 
registers alarm in situations which no 
longer present a threat to the or- 
ganism, and the “‘civilized’’ cortex, 
knowing the alarm is false (in a 
sense, ‘‘infantile’’), represses it before 
it becomes conscious. The cortex is 
continually censoring the diencepha- 
lon and tampering with the emo- 
tions it arouses, but it has no means 
of quieting the diencephalon’s fears. 
Thus, the more instinctual fears are 
repressed, the more tensions build 
up; and when they become particu- 
larly acute, psychosomatic symp- 
toms are formed. Clearly this thesis 
owes much to Freud, but it differs 
radically from Freudian doctrine in 
a number of ways. 

The second part of the book is a 
fascinating application of the above 
approach, illustrated with case his- 
tories, to a variety of ailments: ulcers 
and other disorders of the digestive 
tract; high blood pressure, arterio- 
sclerosis, and other circulatory dis- 
orders; obesity, rheumatism, dia- 
betes, and sexual problems. (Oddly 
enough, allergies are omitted.) Dr. 
Simeons resonantly conveys his con- 


viction that the body is fabulously 
efficient and adaptable and that 
much of modern man’s anxiety 
about it is absurd. On the other 
hand, he considers psychic tensions 
a formidable and insidious source of 
disease. In this connection, he points 
up the protective aspects of religion 
and art, which he sees as two of the 
very few remaining outlets for “‘natu- 
ral? impulses and fears. His con- 
clusion emphasizes that overdevelop- 
ment of the brain is responsible for 


many of the ills that afflict twentieth- | 


century man and that medicine must | 


embark on a massive program of 
research into man’s instinctual re- 
actions and needs. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE PERSON- | 
ALITY (Atheneum, $4.00) by An- | 


THONY STORR is a refreshing counter- 





point to the spirit of factionalism and | 


dogmatism, the rage for orthodoxy, 
which is prevalent in the field of 
psychoanalysis. The author, a Brit- 
ish psychotherapist who happens to 
have been trained in the school of 
Jung, is more impressed by what 
unites the various doctrines than by 
their differences. At the outset, he 
makes this admirable statement: ‘“‘It 
may be that some of the difficulties 
in communication between the vari- 
ous analytical schools could be re- 
solved if more analysts were pre- 
pared to state, with clarity and sim- 
plicity, the beliefs about human 
nature which constitute the inevi- 
table background to their work. At 


present, it is rather as if each group | 
were using different geometries with- | 


out being aware that they were doing 


so. It is well known that any number | 


of geometries can be invented 
equally valid and internally con- 
sistent.” 

Practicing what he preaches, Mr. 
Storr states his own basic beliefs 
crisply and lucidly: that there is in 
man an innate drive toward “‘self- 
realization,’ and that he cannot 
develop his personality without a 
relationship to others — lack of re- 
latedness turns him into that mon- 
ster, “‘collective man.” ‘There are 
good passages on instinct theory, 
child rearing, and Jung’s view of the 
psyche. But the central point is that 
what matters most in psychotherapy 
is the relationship between the 
analyst and the patient, which Storr 
writes about most impressively. In 
his opinion, anyone who emerges 
from analysis a devoted Freudian, 
Jungian, or other ‘‘ian’’ must be 
accounted a therapeutic failure. 





Who makes it 
this easy to shop 
for a new appliance? 


Brand Name appliance manufacturers! Each year, these re- 
liable firms use many types of media (magazine advertising 
is just one example) to keep you informed of the latest im- 
provements in television sets, transistor radios, washers, 
dryers and other appliances. 

Why? Because Brand Name appliance manufacturers have 
a basic conviction about their products. They believe in 
them. And they prove it by advertising in magazines, news- 
papers, on radio and television, car cards and outdoor. In 
brief: they give you all the facts to make it easier for you to 
choose a new appliance. 

Count on Brand Name companies. They’re leaders—in new 
products—new ideas—and quality (of course). They’re the au- 
thorities on style and fashion. Be sure to look closely at the ads 
in this magazine. You'll see what we mean. 
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Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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JESSE 
HILL 
FORD’S 


tragic novel of 
love and revenge 
in West Tennessee 
where the code 
of the Old South 
still places honor 
higher than life. 
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$4.95 at bookstores 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Robert Lewis ‘Taytor’s new 
novel, A JOURNEY TO MATECUMBE 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.95), resembles his 
Travels of Jamie McPheeters in being a 
picaresque tale about the adventures 
of a young traveler with a remark- 
able aptitude for attracting the un- 
expected and the absurd. The jacket 
blurb points out, with pride, that 
Mr. Taylor’s style and hero are de- 
liberately based on Mark ‘Twain and 
Huck Finn, which is one way to pre- 
vent smart-aleck reviewers from 
mumbling about imitation. Stylis- 
tically, the imitation is very clever, 
and the story is simply a fast and 
funny uproar which wanders down 
the Mississippi in the 1870s, ulti- 
mately involving the Ku Klux Klan, 
a snake-oil peddler, Seminole In- 
dians, pirate treasure, pineapples, 
and a hurricane, to mention only the 
highest of a procession of high 
spots. 

JaceuEs Barzun, editor of THE 
DELIGHTS OF DETECTION (Criterion, 
$5.95), points out in his introduction 
to the book that mystery fanciers fall 
into two groups, those who like their 
mysteries novel length with plenty of 
room for red herrings and those who 
like them as short stories in which 
the puzzle must be kept to its bare 
outlines. Mr. Barzun is himself a 
short-story type and has edited a 
good collection for those who share 
his taste. 

THE ORION BOOK OF EVOLUTION 
(Orion, $6.95) by JEAN ROSTAND is 
a summary of all the theories that 
preceded Darwin’s great work, very 
short, handsomely illustrated, and 
informative. 

Since it concerns a Roman law- 
suit, Marcus ‘Tullius Cicero for the 
defense, THE GIFT OF ROME (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $4.00) by Jonn and 
ESTHER WAGNER must, I suppose, be 
counted as a historical novel. But 
its evocation of history is accom- 
plished by the lightest and quickest 
of touches, while the problems it 
considers — the letter and spirit of 
the law, the nature of justice and 
truth — are still with us, and the 
authors have succeeded in illustrat- 
ing them with characters of excep- 
tional interest (the portrait of Cicero 
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is a marvel) and a plot that is full of 
surprises. 

THE BROTHERS M by Tom STACEY 
(Pantheon, $5.95) is another novel 
about the difficulties of the Euro- 
peanized African in his own coun- 
try. Mr. Stacey, a British journalist, 
writes with much practical knowl- 
edge of Africa, and his story is always 
interesting. It is also, as instructive 
novels are likely to be, on the cold 
side. The unhappy Daudi and his 
earnest Canadian friend are not im- 
probable as human beings, but they 
have been selected by the author as 
types that will prove his point — 
the basic, mutual incompatibility of 
European and African cultures — 
and, consequently, they have a per- 
petual resemblance to Euclidean 
theorems. Casual tribesmen, guides, 
and colonial officials, on the other 
hand, ring alarmingly true. 

THE LOST TOWNS AND ROADS OF 
AMERICA (Doubleday, $4.95) should 
have been a better book than it is, 
for J. R. Humpureys’ notion of 
crossing the country by back roads 
and stagnant villages is promising. 
The trouble seems to have been 
speed. Mr. Humphreys has a great 
deal to say about routes and super- 
ficial details, but he never comes to 
grips with the life that goes on be- 
hind the quaint façades, because he 
never stopped long enough to study 
it. There comes a point where one 
cast-iron hitching post sounds very 
like another. 

NO SIGNPOSTS IN THE SEA (Double- 
day, $2.95) is a short, austere novel 
by V. SAcKVILLE-WEsT. It is a story 
of civilized misunderstanding, love 
recognized too late, and death arriv- 
ing too early, and invites untram- 
meled philosophizing by the reader 
on the ultimate triviality of worldly 
success. It is written in the form of 
a journal, kept by a British newspa- 
perman of considerable distinction 
who is dying of some unidentified 
disease and who is therefore unable 
to pursue effectively the lady on 
whom his affections have belatedly 
settled. The book contains some 
exquisite descriptions of out-of-the- 
way places; the lady’s real attitude is 
most deftly conveyed through the 
journalist’s misinterpretations of it; 
the situation itself is touching, or 
should be. Unfortunately, and for 
no reason that I can pin down and 
define, I found poor Edmund com- 
pletely unconvincing as newspaper- 
man, thwarted lover, and even 
potential corpse. 





New for you—a more useful telephone number! 


You may already have a telephone 
number like this. If you don’t, here’s 
how it will look. 


The first three digits are your Area 
Code. They tell the telephone system 
what part of the country you live in. 
The next three digits designate your 
particular telephone office, and the last 
four pinpoint your particular phone. 


It’s your phone number. Unique. 
Not another like it anywhere. 


This new kind of number helps 





others reach you—and helps you reach 
others—faster. 


Area Codes here now— 
All-Number Calling on the rise 


Today the majority of our cus- 
tomers already dial their Long Dis- 
tance calls directly by means of Area 
Codes. Eventually everyone will be 
able to. Until then, if you call through 
the Operator, you can save time by 
giving her the Area Code of the tele- 
phone you are calling when it is dif- 
ferent from yours. 


SEX 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
n P 


All-Number Calling may permit you 
to use simple, tiny number-buttons 
on portable phones of the future. 


And already, in many parts of the 
country, letters have been replaced by 
numerals in telephone numbers. Be- 
fore this change, we were running out 
of usable telephone numbers contain- 
ing letters, while phones were steadily 
increasing. All-Number Calling, how- 
ever, will give us enough numbers to 
meet our needs into the next century. 


Telephone progress like this benefits 
everyone. Your new personal tele- 
phone number is another step in our 
effort to anticipate the needs of a 
growing America. 
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o THE NEXT TWO PAGES you will find 3 YL $ 
fifty-four books listed, and all together i ise 


the list provides a good chance to check {- (ææ 
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up on some bad reading habits you may have been 
unconsciously acquiring. Perhaps you have been allow- 
ing the sheer busyness of your life to keep you from 
reading the books you have been anxious not to 
miss. Why not arrange—at the moment you decide 
you want them—to have these particular books deliv- 
ered to you infallibly? If they are actually in your home, 
constantly before your eyes, reminding you of your good 
intentions, soon or late you will surely find time to 
read them. This certain insurance against missing the 
particular books you are anxious to read has always 
been the prime advantage of membership in the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 


The Limited Trial Membership 


üd R 


you will find suggested and described IN THE NEXT TWO PAGES ee 


will demonstrate definitely whether—and to what extent— 


this sensible system can be effectual in your own busy life. 





BROWSE HERE... for books you may 





442. THE WHITE 
NILE 4y ALAN 
MOOREHEAD. Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years AND 
The War Years 
by CARL SAND- 
BURG. 1 vol. edn. 
(Ret. price $7.50) 





141. THE GATH- 
ERING STORM by 
WINSTON 5S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
I of The Second 
World War. (Re- 
tail price $6.50) 
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460. SCIENCE 
AND GOVERN- 
MENT $y C. P. 
SNOW. (Retail 
price $2.50) 


f CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 

f COMPLETE 

158. GOREN'S 

NEW CONTRACT 

BRIDGE COM- 

PLETE by CHARLES 


H. GOREN. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 
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142. THEIR 
FINEST HOUR by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
II. (Retail price 
$6.50) 
















459. RESIST- 
ANCE, REBEL- 
LION, AND 
DEATH $y ALBERT 
CAMUS. (Retail 
price $4) 


152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS. 13th 
edition. (Retail 
price $10) 
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143. THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE by 
WINSTON S8. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
IIT. (Retail price 
$6.50) 
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| ECSTASY | 


IRVING 
STONE 





455.THE AGONY 
AND THE EC- 
STASY by IRVING 
STONE. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





450. FATE IS THE 
HUNTER $y 
ERNEST K. GANN 
(Retail price $6) 








454. THE LAST 
OF THE JUST %y 
ANDRE SCHWARZ- 
BART. (Retail 
price $4.95) 
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458. JAPANESE 
INN $y OLIVER 
STATLER. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $6.50) 


457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER 
by GAVIN MAX- 
WELL. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5) 
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Who Killed 
wacker? 


Ciroeland Amo 
te 
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449.WHO KILLED 
SOCIETY? by 
CLEVELAND 
AMORY. Illustrat- 
ed. (Retail price 
$6.50) 
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451. A BURNT- 
OUT CASE by 
GRAHAM GREENE 
(Retail price 
$3.95) 
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104. ADVISE 
AND CONSENT 
by ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price 
$5.75) 


‘lezel Ciel Par tte) pi moan: 


OFFERS YOU 


ANY THREE 


FOR $] EACH 








186. HAWAII y 
JAMES A. MICHE- 
NER. (Retail price 
$6.95) 
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465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE by 
JOHN F.KENNEDY 
(Retail price 
$3.95) 


IN A LIMITED TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


. » - İf you agree to buy three additional books during the next year at 


the members’ prices, which average 20% less than regular retail prices 


405. DOCTOR 
SCHWEITZER OF 
LAMBARENE py 
NORMAN COUSINS 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 
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144, THE HINGE 
OF FATE by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
IV. (Retail price 
$6.50) 
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157. THE POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by MORRIS FISH- 
BEIN, M.D. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


145. CLOSING 
THE RING by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, Vol. 
V. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


TheGood Years 


Waiter Lord 





413. THE GOOD 
YEARS by WALTER 
LORD. Illustrated 
(Retail price 
$4.95) 





Winston S 
Churchill 


146. TRIUMPH 
AND TRAGEDY 
by WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
VI. (Retail price 
$6.50) 
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151.IDEAL MAR- 
RIAGE: Its Physi- 
ology and Tech- 
nique $y TH. H. 
VAN DE VELDE 
M.D. Illustrated 
(Ret. price $7.50) 
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115. THE CRISIS 
OF THE OLD 
ORDER by 
ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. I of The Age 
of Roosevelt. (Re- 
tail price $6.95) 


134. THE COM- 





PLETE STORIES 
OF W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM. 2 
vols. (Retail price 
$12.50) 

Each vol. $1 
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116. THE COM- 
ING OF THE NEW 
DEAL by ARTHUR 
M. SCHLESINGER, 
JR. Vol. II. (Re- 
tail price $6.95) 
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452. CHINA 
COURT /yRUMER 
GODDEN. (Retail 
price $4.50) 
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463. THE EDGE 
OF SADNESS $y 
EDWIN O'CONNOR 
(Retail price $5) 





466. RUSSIA 
AND THE WEST 
UNDER LENIN 
AND STALIN dy 
GEORGE F. KEN- 
NAN. (Retail price 
$5.75) 





434. THE DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE sy 
MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price 
$3.95) 





138. REMEM- 
BRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST by 
MARCEL PROUST 
2 vols. (Retail 
price $15) 
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420. THE POLI- 
TICS OF UP. 
HEAVAL by 
ARTHUR M, 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. III. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


have missed through oversight or overbusyness 


AWARD BOOKS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 


NATIONAL 
BOOK AWARD 
FOR NON-FICTION 


431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH $y WILLIAM L. 


PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR POETRY 


sae 


SHIRER. (Retail price 


$10) 
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467. THE MAK- 
ING OF THE 
PRESIDENT — 
1960 $y THEO- 
DORE H. WHITE 
(Ret. price $6.95) 





447. VANITY 
FAIR: A Caval- 
cade of the 1920s 
and 1930s. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $10) 





439. TAKEN AT 
THE FLOOD $y 
JOHN GUNTHER 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $5) 





156. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE 
OPERA $y DAVID 
EWEN. (Retail 
price $7.50) 








462. THE SECRET 
OF THE KING- 
DOM by MIKA 
WALTARI. (Retail 
price $4.95) 





416. BORN FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 


430. THE CHILD 
BUYER by JOHN 
HERSEY. (Retail 
price $4) 


161. THE NEW 
JOY OF COOK- 
ING $y IRMA S. 
ROMBAUER and 
MARION R. BECK- 
ER. Illustrated 
(Ret. price $4.95) 


433. TIMES THREE by 
PHYLLIS MCGINLEY 
(Retail price $5) 





PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR FICTION 


435. TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD by 
HARPER LEE. (Retail 


price $3.95) 








461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM by 
PAUL HORGAN 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $3.75) 
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198. THE LEOP- 
ARD /y GIUSEPPE 
DI LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price 
$4.50) 





409. THE AFFAIR 
by C. P. SNOW 
(Retail 
$4.50) 


price 





164. WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG AND 
NOW WE ARE 
SIX by A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated. 

Both vols. for $1 
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AY DELPHI 
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436. DECISION 
AT DELPHI by 
HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price 
$4.95) 





418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOG- 
RAPHY /y ELIZA- 
BETH NOWELL 
(Retail 
$5.95) 


price 


114. WHAT WE 
MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMU- 
NISM $y HARRY 
and BONARO 
OVERSTREET 
(Ret. price $3.95) 


163. WINNIE THE 
POOH AND THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER by A. A. 
MILNE. Illustrated 
by E. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 


Just for self-appraisal, check those you fully in- 


tended to read . .. you will surely find important 


current books you have been eager not to miss... 


earlier good books you have long promised yourself 


to read . . . valuable sets you may have wanted for 


your library .. and practical books you may need 


in your home or office. 





Te PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members regularly re- 
ceive valuable library volumes—either 
completely without charge or at a small 
fraction of their price—simply by buy- 
ing books they would buy anyway. The 
offer described here really represents 
“advance” Book-Dividends earned by 
the purchase of the three books you 
engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose 
from those pictured on these pages 


will be sent to you immediately, and 
you will be billed one dollar for each 
volume (plus a small charge for post- 
age). For the three additional books 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


you agree to buy you will pay, on the 
average, 20% less than the regular 
retail prices. (For example, the mem- 
bers’ price for The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich, which retails for $10, is 
only $5.95—a saving in this case of 
over 40%.) 


* You have a wide choice always 
—over 200 Selections and alternates 


will be made available to Club mem- 
bers during the year. 


* If you continue after buying the 
three books called for in this trial 
membership, with every second Club 
choice you buy you will receive, with- 
out charge, a valuable Book-Dividend 
averaging more than $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit- 
sharing plan, $255,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been earned 
and received by Club members as 
Book-Dividends. 
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345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Clubt and send the 
three books whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 
(plus postage). I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly Selections 
—or alternates—during the first year I am a member. I haye the right to cancel 
my membership any time after buying three Club choices (in addition to those 
included in this introductory offer). The price will never be more than the pub- 
lisher’s price, and frequently less. After my third purchase, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividendt with every second Selection—or alternate—I buy. 
(A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: 
A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to members at a special combined 
price—is counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in 
fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 

INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE AHREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


City 
Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually priced slightly higher, 
chipped from Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian curren 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


thie first six months of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion have been hectic. There has been a high 
degree of improvisation, of trial and error, yet 
there is a pattern now visible in the Kennedy pro- 
gram, though its effectiveness is as much in doubt 
today as were the first results of the Roosevelt 
program nearly three decades ago. 


In the domestic field, Kennedy’s pattern was 
evident even before his inauguration. The pro- 
gram which the 87th Congress has produced was 
foreordained in the Kennedy task-force reports 
and in the President’s messages to Congress. It is 
essentially a middle-of-the-road effort to “get this 
country moving again,” as candidate Kennedy so 
often said last year. 


The longer-term measures, both those enacted 
and those so far stalled in the Congress, will have 
to be in effect for some time before they can be 
adequately evaluated. But none are radical de- 
partures from the moderate welfare measures 
which began under F.D.R. and which the Repub- 
licans in the Eisenhower years concluded were 
here to stay. How many of Kennedy’s domestic 
proposals are enacted into law during the two 
sessions of the present Congress, the one this year 
and the one which will meet next January, will 
depend on a number of factors, among which the 
state of the federal Treasury is a prime considera- 
tion. Kennedy is relying on an upsurge in the 
economy which will bring in, at present tax rates, 
enough added revenue to finance his program. 


The belief is that it can all be done with nothing 
more than creeping inflation, though the con- 
servative economists and politicians in Washington 
are highly skeptical of this. But if revenues are on 
the increase, the result undoubtedly will answer 
the cries of “How will you pay for it?” which have 
been hurled at every new spending measure. 





on the World Today 


In the past couple of years, there has been a 
growing acceptance of the thesis that the federal 
government has a major responsibility for improv- 
ing the public sector of the economy — schools, 
highways, hospitals, and public works of all kinds 
which individuals alone cannot handle and which 
states and local communities are unable to finance. 
The groans of the homeowner over increasing 
local real-estate taxes in every corner of the nation 
have accelerated this process. 


The cost of the space program 


Spending for domestic needs is only fractional 
compared with the soaring costs of defense and 
space activities. There has been a lot of grumbling 
at the idea of embarking on a multibillion-dollar 
program to send Americans to the moon when so 
much remains to be done for Americans here on 
earth, including their protection from the Com- 
munist threat. Yet, from the moment the Presi- 
dent said, in his second State of the Union address 
to Congress on May 25, “I believe we should go to 
the moon,” it was only a matter of time before the 
program would be voted. No Congress, certainly 
no Congress as closely in tune with a President as 
this one is with Kennedy, could turn its back on 
such a public presidential commitment. 


The money involved in the moon effort alone 
was estimated by the President at from seven to 
nine billion dollars over the next five years. But 
the scientists who produce such estimates are the 
first to concede that the figure is no more than 
an educated guess, that the total could run far 
higher. Past experience in spending for both 
defense and space indicates that the bill will be a 
shocker by the time it is all paid. Only sustained 
economic growth can provide the money. 


The decision to try for the moon, however im- 
portant it may be in terms of both science and 
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| m postor He calls himself a manager. And he can back his claim with the title on 
the door and his M.B.A. diploma on the wall. Ask him about mark-ups, inventories or profits, 
and he’ll fire back facts and figures fast. But ask him more. Question him about sit-ins, dis- 
armament, corporations’ responsibilities to society, the wide and rapidly-moving world in 
which he lives. He’ll argue, “That’s not in my job description.” But isn’t it, really? Mustn’t a 
business manager, worthy of the title, possess more than good business skills? Can he forget 
the fact that he and his firm are, after all, only in business to satisfy human needs? If so, 
isn’t a manager who forgets man an impostor? 





PS. At our soon-to-be opened Management Center, Nationwide 
executives will sharpen their professional administrative abilities 
and take part in “mind-stretching” seminars on social, political ee ee ai ee 
and ethical topics. Through this program we hope to help our | ATI O ea WID E 
managers grow toward a blend of outstanding business perform- ie So 

ance plus an increased awareness of human and social values. 





Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./ Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. / Nationwide Life Ins. Co. / home office: Columbus 16, 0. 


Report on Washington 





military potential, represents, above all, a psy- 
chological move. The Soviet success in the first 
Sputnik shot, compared with the initial foot 
dragging on the part of the United States, demon- 
strated how badly our government had misjudged 
the psychological factor. As Kennedy saw it, when 
the time came to make up his mind about going 
to the moon, there really was no choice; it has to 
be done, and an effort has to be made to get there 
before the Communists do. 


Mobilizing for economic development 


In international affairs, the Administration has 
embarked on what could be the single most im- 
portant move it is likely to undertake in all its four 
years. This is the effort to coordinate the econom- 
ics of the free nations of the world, first by creating 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, and second, by launching the 
Alliance for Progress for Latin America. The 
O.E.C.D., an outgrowth of the machinery of 
Marshall Plan days, was initiated by the Eisen- 
hower Administration, with the then Undersecre- 
tary of State, Douglas Dillon, now Kennedy’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, playing a leading role. 
Dillon’s successor at the State Department, George 
Ball, has become the Kennedy Administration 
evangelist for O.E.C.D. 


This is an organization of the United States plus 
Canada and eighteen Western European nations, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization group 
plus the neutrals: Austria, Ireland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, as well as Spain, a non-NATO mem- 
ber having its own military arrangements with the 
United States. Japan, the industrial power in free 
Asia, is aligned with O.E.C.D. through the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee, a grouping of the 
ten major industrial nations of the free world plus 
the European Economic Community Commission, 
which runs the European Common Market. 


What these bodies are trying to do, and they 
have now for many months been under the most 
intense pressures from Washington, is threefold: 
to rationalize and improve their own economic 
development, to rationalize and increase by a 
major factor economic and technical assistance to 
the underdeveloped nations in the southern half 
of the globe, and, finally, to increase world trade 
among all free nations. 


The Alliance for Progress is a Latin American 
measure with similar goals — chiefly to improve 
the lot of the Latin masses and do so with increas- 
ing rapidity. One of the Administration’s aims is 
to relate the O.E.C.D. effort to the Alliance for 
Progress program, and this was stressed, among 
other things, in the Kennedy-De Gaulle talks in 
Paris early in June. 


European union? 


Central to this global economic reform effort is 
the development of the Common Market in 
Western Europe. The speed with which it has 
moved has astonished all but its most enthusiastic 
backers, such as Jean Monnet, long known as 
“Mr. Europe.” The critical issue for the last half 
of 1961 is British membership in the Common 
Market. Here far more than economics is in- 
volved, though it is the pressure of economics 
which is driving the Conservative government of 
Prime Minister Macmillan toward membership. 


Basic to the Common Market dream, in the 
minds of Monnet and others, is political unity, 
the development of a United States of Western 
Europe. The Coal and Steel Community broke 
ground; the Common Market is carrying the idea 
much further. The Franco-German ties of De 
Gaulle and Adenauer, on the one hand, are cen- 
tral to economic unity for the six Continental 
nations which make up the Market (France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the three Benelux nations), but, 
on the other hand, De Gaulle’s nationalism op- 
poses the logical political unity. 


Washington hopes that the Common Market 
will become so strong, the process so irreversible, 
that it will lead ultimately to political unification, 
though this may have to await post-De Gaulle 
France. At any rate, the trend is in the right 
direction. British membership in the Market 
would mean submerging British independence to 
a degree that London historically has always 
rejected. Yet the economic power of the Common 
Market plus the shadow of the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
both politically and economically, cry out for 
Britain to take the plunge. 


The United States has officially said it is friendly 
to both the Common Market and the European 
Free ‘Trade Area, the grouping of seven other 
countries which Britain hastily drew together 
once the Market was a reality. The problem for 
the political neutrals is difficult, but, viewed from 
here, not impossible. The key nation is taken to be 
Switzerland. If the British join the Market, it is 
felt, the Swiss will have to. And if the Swiss do, 
then the Austrians and the Irish and the Swedes 
will be able to. Only Finland, associated with the 
Free ‘Trade Area group by special permission of 
Moscow, will be left dangerously exposed. 


The passions 


that move men 
to create history... 


The 1934 assassination (pictured) of Alexander I 
of Yugoslavia and French Foreign Minister Louis 
Barthou removed two opponents of Axis ambi- 
tions in Europe—helping to open the way for 
encroachments by Hitler, and hastening the ad- 


vent of World War II. 


For although passions that move men to create 
history may be peculiar to the time and place, 
their consequences are the legacy of us all. Just 
as our lives today are shaped in part by Sir 
Francis Drake’s defeat of the Spanish Armada— 
so is our future now being perceptibly altered by 
the seething aspirations of people in Rhodesia, 


Havana, Laos and Peiping. 


For a meaningful understanding of the present, 
the thoughtful reader seeks new insights in the 
fascinating panorama of the past. To help you 
do so—at substantial savings—we invite you to 
membership in The History Book Club. 





DEATH OF A KING... Marseilles, October 9, 1934 (World Wide Photo). 
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THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


Up to THREE BOOKS of HISTORY 
and WORLD AFFAIRS ONLY $1 each 


VALUES UP TO $37.50 — YOURS FOR $3 


K 366. CHARLES SUMNER and The 
Coming of the Civil War, by 
David Donald. The current Pulitzer 
Prize biography of the Northern 
firebrand. LIST PRICE $6.75 


* 297. BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: 


The Potsdam Conference, by 
Herbert Feis. The controversial 
Truman-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
of July, 1945—and how it shaped 
our times. Current Pulitzer Prize 
for history. LIST PRICE $6.50 


* 296. THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN 
THE AMERICAN MIND, by M. D. 
Peterson, Winner of the latest Ban- 
croft Prize for American history. 


LIST PRICE $8.50 


272. THE ADAMS-JEFFERSON 
LETTERS. 2 volumes, handsomely 
boxed, of the revealing private cor- 
respondence between our 2nd and 
3rd presidents, over four eventful 
decades. Ed. by Lester J. Cappon. 

LIST PRICE $12.50 
(Count as one selection; just $1 for 
the complete boxed set.) 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, 
by Mark M. Boatner III. Offered 
for the first time by any book club 
—the most comprehensive, one- 
volume treatment ever published, 
invaluable for reference, delightful 
browsing. 974 pages, more than 
4000 entries. LIST PRICE $15.00 


361. ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR, 
by Herman Kahn. A controversial 
book that warns us to treat nuclear 
war as possible—or find ourselves 
in one, LIST PRICE $10.00 


251. THE CIVIL WAR: A Narra- 
tive, by Shelby Foote. Fort Sumter 
to Perryville (1861-62), recreated 
by the eminent novelist. 840 pages, 
44 maps. LIST PRICE $10.00 


284. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
by Thucydides. Luxurious 2-vol. 
boxed edition of the ancient classic, 
edited for modern readers by David 
Grene. LIST PRICE $6.95 


244, FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
strategy in World War II, as told 
by “the Allies’ most formidable 
opponent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 


261. THE AGE OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION: Political 
History of Europe and America, 
1760-1800, by R. R. Palmer. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 
by Hugh Thomas. At last—a com- 
plete, documented history of the 
brutal conflict that posed the ma- 
jor issues of World War II. 700 
pages, including photographs and 
maps. LIST PRICE $8.50 


287. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. His “‘best book.” 
N. Y. Times. LIST PRICE $6.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Rommel—S508 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


274. THE ARMADA, by Garrett 
Mattingly. Best-selling account of 
the climactic 16th century naval 
battle. LIST PRICE $6.00 


265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Massive, new one- 
vol. edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Leonard 
Schapiro. How a militant party 
“elite” seizes and exercises ruling 
power—from 1870 to Khrushchev. 
631 pages. LIST PRICE $7.50 


289. COMMUNIST CHINA AND 
ASIA, by A. Doak Barnett. An ob- 
jective and sobering picture of the 
raw power now challenging the 
West. LIST PRICE $6.95 


356. NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: 
The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World, by Hugh Seton- 
Watson. LIST PRICE $7.50 


363. TURMOIL AND TRADITION, 
by Elting E. Morison. The stirring 
life and turbulent times of Henry 
L. Stimson. LIST PRICE $7.50 


278. MEMOIRS OF FIELD MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY. His out- 
spoken recollections, including his 
differences with American com- 
manders. LIST PRICE $6.00 


370. POWER & RESPONSIBILITY: 
The Life and Times of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by William Henry Har- 
baugh. LIST PRICE $7.50 


227. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


364. THE NEAR EAST IN HIS- 
TORY: A 5,000-Year Story, by 
P. K. Hitti. LIST PRICE $10.00 





O READERS who wish to share in the drama of the eternal 

human pageant, The History Book Club regularly offers 
the most stimulating, informative writing in every major area 
of history and world affairs—always at welcome savings. 


TWO CURRENT PULITZER PRIZES, ONE BANCROFT AWARD, 
OTHER DISTINGUISHED WORKS—AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


Listed here are 23 typical selections, including two current 
Pulitzer Prizes and the latest Bancroft award for American 
history. By joining now, you may choose one, two or three 
of these books (retail value as high as $37.50) for just $I 
each, plus a small charge for postage and handling. And you 
will save an average (with bonuses) of 40%, and often more 
on future choices. 

As a member, nearly 100 outstanding titles in fine perma- 
nent editions will be available to you at the reduced Club price. 
Your trial membership requires that you take as few as four 
more of these in the next twelve months. As you buy addi- 
tional books, the Club will send you a certificate entitling 
you to select a free bonus volume after every fourth purchase. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB AT-4400 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Please enroll me as a member and send at once the ( 1, 2 or 3 ) selec- 
tions indicated below, for which you will bill me just $1 each, plus a 
small charge for postage and handling. I agree to take four more selec- 
tions or alternates during the coming year at reduced member’s prices. 
(These will be described in your monthly REVIEW, and I may reject 
any selection merely by returning the convenient form always pro- 
vided.) With every fourth purchase thereafter, I will receive a valuable 
bonus book of my choice. 


FILL IN NUMBERS OF YOUR SELECTIONS (UP TO 3) 
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Name 


(please print) 
Addres 


GHV LETSO State 


In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


NES AND 
UNLIKE 


Wit consists in knowing the 
resemblance of things which 
differ, and the difference of 
things which are alike. 


Madame de Stael’s definition of 
wit might also serve as a defini- 
tion of successful investing, which 
-is essentially a selective art. 

For obviously, all stocks in a 
particular industry have some char- 
acteristics in common—yet they 
may go their separate ways in the 
market. And conversely, stocks in 
industries that appear to be unre- 
lated may tend to move together 
because of some unseen basic com- 
mon denominator, as with auto- 
mobile manufacturing and rubber. 
Successful investing is a matter of 
making correct distinctions when 
faced with choices. 

Not everyone, of course, is 
gifted with wit, which is probably 
inborn. Nor is everyone able to 
make the necessary distinctions 
for success in the stock market. 
But we have wide experience and 
_| deep knowledge of the market 

and its behavior, and both are at 
-į your disposal. 

We maintain a sizable Research 
Department staffed by people who 
make it their business to discover 
the distinctions that may mean 
the difference between profit and 
_ loss. Their services are yours to 

command, without charge or obli- 
gation, whether you want infor- 
mation about a specific company 
or industry, a review of your pres- 
ent holdings, or suggestions for 
the investment of any sum of 
money, large or small, that you 
have available. 

Just write to Research, outlin- 
ing your situation, and allow time 
for a well-considered reply. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


110 Fenchurch Street 
PARIS vs +. bee. 7 Rue de la Paix 


143 offices in U. S., Canada, and abroad 
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Report on Washington 


All of this line of argument con- 
tains a high degree of optimism. But 
unless the free world can better co- 
ordinate its own economy, both 
within the developed nations and in 
its aid to the underdeveloped lands 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
Communist penetration will be in- 
evitable. The tangled maze of new 
international alphabetical agencies 
may seem dry as dust to the mass of 
Americans; yet, in their success — 
and this includes the manifold bank- 
ing and trading agencies, such as the 
World Bank and the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Agency — lies the hope 
of the free world. On this front, the 
Kennedy Administration deserves 
good marks. 


The President’s talks 


American foreign policy, however, 
includes political as well as economic 
and military factors. The President’s 
long, intimate talks with General 
de Gaulle produced a new sense of 
Franco-American communication, 
which has lasted far beyond the last 
trumpet call of the ceremonial visit 
to Paris. The true test will be in the 
hard work of finding methods of con- 
sultation on world political prob- 
lems and methods of solving the 
dilemma of nuclear weapons for 
NATO. Fortunately, there was no 
effort at Paris or after it to cover up 
the Kennedy-De Gaulle differences. 
Likewise, there was no effort to cover 
up the Kennedy-Khrushcheyv dif- 
ferences at or after the Vienna 
encounter. 


It is evident that Khrushchev, 
convinced about the eventual tri- 
umph of Communism, will keep up 
the pressure on the United States 
and its allies. Berlin will be the focal 
point this summer and fall. Even- 
tually there will be another East- 
West conference, but if the Ameri- 
cans have their way, the topic will be 
Germany and Berlin, not Berlin 
alone, so that at least Khrushchev 
will be put in the position of having 
to refuse a free-elections plan for all 
of Germany, just as the West will 
refuse to buy his so-called ‘“‘free city” 
proposal for West Berlin. 


No one here can see any light at 
the end of the Berlin tunnel. Central 
to the avoidance of a conflict is an 
appreciation by Khrushchev and his 
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associates. of Kennedy’s determina- 
tion to fight, if necessary, to protect 
West Berlin. Official Washington, 
from the President down, hopes that 
Khrushchev knows how dangerous 
it would be to create a direct con- 
frontation of power between the two 
major nuclear nations. 


The troubles of the Reds 


Washington and, indeed, all West- 
ern Capitals too often see the world 
in terms of the problems their own 
leaders must deal with. The secrecy 
the Communists can maintain often 
covers their own internal difficulties. 
One of these is the agricultural fail- 
ure in Red China. One does not 
have to take the word of refugees 
arriving in Hong Kong; the fact that 
Peiping has bought nearly a half 
billion dollars worth of grain from 
Canada and Australia with sterling 
hard to come by is proof enough of 
the catastrophe in Red China. Mos- 
cow’s own criticisms of Soviet farm 
deficiencies only add to the problem, 
for the Soviet Union is not in a posi- 
tion to meet the needs of its major 
ally. 


Add to this the ideological differ- 
ences between Moscow and Peiping, 
differences which are very real in 
terms of how to proceed to destroy 
the free world, and one sees that the 
Reds have their own problems. If 
Washington can rationalize and im- 
prove its economics, if it can achieve 
closer political consultation and pol- 
icy making, if it can improve its 
ability to cope with conventional 
warfare and with guerrilla attack on 
its weaker friends, if it can create a 
sense of hope and movement among 
the masses of India and Pakistan, of 
Brazil and Bolivia, if it can sustain 
the United Nations as an instrument 
to protect the small from the pres- 
sures of the large, free men every- 
where will take heart. 


Perhaps the most that can fairly 
be said after the first half year of the 
Kennedy Administration is that it 
has made a start in this direction. 
Cuba and Laos were setbacks, but 
they were peripheral to the main 
problem, and, fortunately, the Ad- 
ministration knows this, however 
much it wants to keep Laos at least 
neutral and however much it wants 
to contain Castro’s Cuba. Rough 
times are ahead, but as the Adminis- 
tration’s efforts begin to come into 
focus, there is some reason for hope. 





Philadelphia. Sketch of the award-winning design 
for men's dormitory, part of master plan for new 
building at Temple University. Architects: Nolen & 
Swinburne, AIA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


URBAN RENEWAL for America 
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San Francisco. Sketch of 17-story 
cooperative apartments commis- 
sioned for the city redevelopment 
agency's ten and one-half acre Western 
Addition. Architect: Donald Powers 
Smith, AlA, San Francisco, California. 
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...and concrete is given 


Slums are dramatic in their need for rebuilding. But per- 
ceiving eyes see signs of the same depressing decay in 
“better” neighborhoods, and in business and industrial 
areas of America’s cities. 

The need to reclaim the nation’s worn-out cities even 
now is a pressing problem. Add the necessity to accom- 
modate 55 million more people in the next 15 years and 
urban renewal becomes urgent renewal, deserving of the 
active interest and energies of all public-spirited Americans. 

Much is now being done. Urban renewal and develop- 
ment programs are now under way in 45 of our 50 states. 
Cities claiming half of the nation’s total urban population 


are restoring and reconstructing, tearing down and build- 
ing anew, safeguarding property values and preventing 
the further spread of blight. 

Firetrap slum houses replaced with multi-story modern 
apartments—this is urban renewal. So are widened streets, 
new public buildings, schools and civic centers. Urban re- 
newal means expressways to end traffic congestion, and 
everything from new sidewalks to water mains and better 
sewers. Parks, recreation centers, playgrounds are in the 
master planning, too. 

In such total renewal, of course, concrete earns a vital 
role. Its strength, resistance to time’s erosion, and potential 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
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St. Louis. Proposed new home for 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in 
“The Parkway,” as sketched for the 
downtown redevelopment program. 


New Haven. Sketch of shopping 
center in key area that will also in- 
clude hotel, office building, recrea- 
tion facilities, 3000 new parking places. 
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for dramatic beauty, make it a material favored by plan- 
ners and builders. 

Support of urban renewal is a responsibility recognized 
by the 74 progressive (and competing) member companies 
of the Portland Cement Association. Through engineers 
and specialists in 34 nationwide offices of this nonprofit 
organization, the cement industry is cooperating with city 
planners, providing architects, engineers and contractors 
with up-to-date technical information and design aids, 
cost-saving data, and research findings. 

Such assistance is helping to ensure that our renewed 
cities will have a long, bright future. 





Headquarters: 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, II, 









The Atlantic Report mm 


Aes sleepy, impoverished Negro republic of 
Haiti nestles between Generalissimo Rafael Tru- 
jillo’s Dominican Republic and Fidel Castro’s 
Cuba in the Caribbean Sea. Although Haiti has 
provoked a few headlines in the past half year, 
mainly because of a dramatic attack by the gov- 
ernment on the Roman Catholic Church, most 
Americans watching the Caribbean, waiting for 
the inevitable explosion, fixed their attention on 
Trujillo and Castro. But Haiti has a dictator, 
François Duvalier, as tyrannical as his neighbors. 


This spring Duvalier maneuvered an elec- 
tion that shocked even those familiar with the 
long tradition of cynical Latin American elections. 
Duvalier dissolved the two houses of the Haitian 
National Assembly in April and called for elections 
to a new, unicameral legislature. Since he allowed 
only one candidate for each of the 58 seats and all 
campaigned on a pro-Duvalier platform, the elec- 
tion stirred little interest or enthusiasm. Duvalier, 
however, wanted to drum up a massive turnout, 
and his army and government trucks herded huge 
numbers of Haitians — and, in fact, foreigners, 
French priests, and prisoners — to the polls on 
April 30. The voters, if they could read, were 
astonished to find that the ballots listed an addi- 
tional line over the name of the single legislative 
candidate in each district. The extra line read: 
“Dr. François Duvalier, President.” 


Five days later, the government informed the 
people they had re-elected Duvalier to a second 
six-year term as President, although his first term 
had two more years to run. The government listed 
1,320,748 votes for Duvalier and none opposed. 


Although the election had its comic aspects, it 
cannot be dismissed as the ridiculous joke of a 
ridiculous man. Duvalier staged his election as a 
show of power, not of democracy. He knew that 
any announced campaign for re-election, either 
now or two years from now, might revive the bitter 
outbursts of opposition that plagued him last fall. 
His unannounced election avoided that and helped 
maintain our State Department’s image of him 
as the only source of stability in Haiti. 
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Duvalier’s troubles began last November 22, 
when students of the University of Haiti went on 
strike to protest the jailing of some of their leaders 
months before. Duvalier declared martial law, 
expelled Roman Catholic Archbishop Francois 
Poirier on charges of aiding the “Communist” 
students, wiped out the student organizations, at- 
tacked labor unions that had supported the stu- 
dents, threatened all agitators with death, and 
threw a host of underground political opponents 
into jail. Although the strike lingered on for four 
months, the crisis ended with the President still 
in control. But the scope of Duvalier’s retaliation 
— against students, unions, the Church, and the 
underground — revealed the scope of Haiti’s 
discontent. 


Duvalier’s difficulties were compounded by the 
assassination of the Dominican Republic’s Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo on May 30. Haitian 
exiles long have hoped for an anti-Duvalier, 
democratic Dominican Republic that might per- 
mit them to mount an invasion. As soon as the 
news of the assassination reached Port-au-Prince, 
Duvalier rushed troops to the border and anxiously 
awaited developments. 


Bitterness and gloom 


The Haitian intellectual sees in the United 
States, perhaps unrealistically, the source of cure 
for the inner rottenness of his land. At the same 
time, perhaps unjustly, he views the United States 
as the sole source of power for the regime of Du- 
valier. America gives the Haitian his vision of a 
democracy he never has known. Yet America 
feeds the guns and money for a brutality the 
Haitian feels and knows every day. The result of 
this confusion is bitterness in the hearts of those 
who seek freedom for their hapless land. 


Haiti, once the richest colony in the French 
empire, now ranks among the world’s poorest 
nations. No Latin American republic has a per 
capita income lower than Haiti’s $70 a year. It 
has the greatest population density in the Western 
Hemisphere; its arable land, only 13 per cent of 
all the land area, holds 2314 persons per square 
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Report on Haiti 2. 





mile. Malaria, tuberculosis, venereal disease, and 
yaws rack the people. Doctors outside the capital 
find that almost everyone has intestinal worms, 
which cause anemia, malnutrition, and general 
debilitation. 


Literacy and education, so essential for democ- 
racy, are the privilege of a few in the towns. 
Almost 90 per cent of the population of three 
million is illiterate and takes little interest in the 
political intrigues, skirmishes, and shifts in the 
capital. About 600,000 children do not go to 
school because there are no schools where they 
live. Only three out of every ten elementary school 
teachers have had any professional training. Yet, 
despite this woeful shortage of trained personnel, 
graduates of teachers colleges cannot get jobs in 
Haiti, because politicians appoint unschooled 
teachers in their stead. 


This corruption can tear the heart of anyone 
trying to help the Haitian people. At an orphan- 
age in a remote village, an American doctor re- 
fused to hand over stocks of protein preparation 
for fear the orphanage director would sell the 
food rather than feed it to the children swollen 
with malnutrition. A year ago, the United States 
suspended a sorely needed $4.3 million irrigation 
project because the Haitian government had fired 
a capable engineer on the project, replacing him 
with two political appointees. Members of the 
underground have a simple solution to the prob- 
lem: replace Duvalier with an honest man. “If 
the head is corrupt, the whole body is corrupt,” 
one of Duvalier’s secret opponents recently said. 
But an outsider, knowing that Haiti has lived its 
whole history wallowing in corrupt administration, 
cannot feel optimistic about this glib off-with-his- 
head solution. 


The secret terror 


Duvalier, a mild-looking, ailing doctor and so- 
ciologist, came to power in 1957 in an election 
controlled by the army. Dark-skinned and middle- 
class, he was expected to champion Haiti’s black, 
impoverished masses. In a negative sense, he has 
done so, for most of his terror has struck the light- 
skinned, intellectual professionals and business- 
men of the middle and upper classes. But this 
affliction of pain on the light-skinned has done 
little to alleviate the suffering of the dark-skinned. 
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Duvalier’s instruments of terror have been the 


army and a bizarre, secret, recently disbanded or- 
ganization known as the Ton Ton Macoute. 
The thousand cagoulards, or hooded men, of the 
Ton Ton Macoute had beaten and killed Haitians 
at night and destroyed their shops and homes while 
cloaking themselves as private ruffians rather than 
functionaries of the government. In this way, 
Duvalier, emulating a favorite device of the late 
Generalissimo Trujillo, tried to disassociate his 
regime from some of the terror it had fostered. 
And he created a private army to balance the 
power of the professional army. 


Duvalier has been particularly brutal in his 
successful attempt to wipe out a free press. On the 
night of January 6, 1958, for example, Mme. 
Yvonne Hakime-Rimpel, editor of the newspaper 
Escale, was abducted from her home in the pres- 
ence of her daughters. The Ton Ton Macoute 
took her to the St. Martin woods, usual trysting 
place for lovers, beat and molested her, mutilated 
her sexual organs, and abandoned her, half dead. 
The regime then shut down Escale, and six months 
later, the newspaper Le Patriote. 


Duvalier’s ascendancy over the army was a 


remarkable achievement, for the Haitian army 
usually has controlled the President, not the other 
way around. Duvalier accomplished the turn- 
about by a continual series of surprise promotions 
and dismissals, until a staff dependent upon him 
administered the army. And to ensure that the 
army would not regain its power, Duvalier organ- 
ized a civilian militia to balance army strength. 


The U.S. marines 


Opponents of Duvalier put the responsibility on 
our government, no matter what form the terror 
takes. The occupation of Haiti by U.S. marines 
from 1915 to 1934 is a minor incident in American 
foreign policy, but it overwhelms all Haitian his- 
tory in the twentieth century. The marines, sent 
by President Woodrow Wilson to bring order out 
of financial and political anarchy, built hospitals, 
roads, sewage systems, and telephone lines. But, 
despite these tidbits of physical improvement, 
Haitians have bitter memories of the occupation, 
during which marines killed 6000 Haitians while 
suppressing guerrilla rebellions. 


Many Haitians now feel they live under the 
second occupation, for once again U.S. marines 
walk through the streets of Port-au-Prince. In 
response to a request of Duvalier’s, the United 
States has assigned a small detachment to his 
army. In addition, under an agreement signed 
last September, the United States is shipping 
small arms and other military equipment to the 
5000-man Haitian army. The United States 
maintains that it is merely helping a small country 
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At home on the range in the Southwest 


In the land of oil, cattle and wool, Gen Tel is building a future as big as 
all outdoors. 


For the areas served by General Telephone Company of the Southwest 
range from the Rio Grande clear across Texas and into New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Travel the breadth of this territory and you'll find activity at every turn. 
Old industries in mining and metals are moving up — new industries in 
chemicals are moving in. And with them, more people, more homes, more 
need for telephones. 

To provide the greater communications such growth requires, Gen Tel is 
making record expenditures this year in new lines, new switchboards and 
new exchanges. 

This is just one of the ways General Telephone & Electronics works as a 
“partner in progress” in all of the 31 states we serve. 
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The 


story behind 
a sea god's 
Scallop 


necklace 


Statue In North Fountain, Place de la Concorde, Paris > 


@ Rising in awesome majesty from the 
ocean’s depths, this was a sea god as the 
ancients imagined him. 

Why the scallop shells around his mus- 
cular neck? The reason is as old as history. 
As long as man can remember, the scallop 
has been symbolic of the sea and all linked 
to it. 

It symbolizes the voyage to far shores. 
It symbolizes the quest that makes men 
dare the wrath of sea gods and other ter- 
rors of the unknown. Almost universal in 
meaning, this symbol has been understood 
through countless centuries—and by people 
speaking different tongues. 

It was the emblem of Holland’s Order 
of St. James. Of the Knights of St. Michael 
in France. Of medieval pilgrims in solemn 
processions to the shrine of Spain’s patron 
saint. Of men rallying around England’s 
King Richard in the Crusades. All knew 
the scallop to be the badge of the quest. 


Today as trademark of the Shell Com- 
panies, this symbol goes on world-wide 
journeys as Shell men seek for oil. They 
probe the earth’s continents; they dig in 
the ocean’s floor. And others, in Shell labo- 
ratories, investigate oil’s mysteries, search- 
ing out new ways to put its incredible 
versatility to work for you. 


The quest will continue. For it brings 
you better gasolines and motor oils. Pro- 
vides the farmer with new weapons to fight 
pests and save crops. Produces synthetics 
that equal and often surpass nature’s own 
resources. 


When you see the sign of the Shell, think 
of it as the symbol of a quest for new ideas, 
new products and better ways to serve you. 
The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation; Shell Development Com- 
pany; Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Report on Haiti 


to take a place in the defense line of 
the Western Hemisphere. But such 
aid to a country as weak as Haiti 
must be more political than military, 
and it is clear that American aid 
bolsters Duvalier, not the defenses of 
the hemisphere. 


Despite possible exaggerations in 
Haitian charges about the American 
role in the regime, the fact remains 
that Haiti is ruled by a tyrant and 
the United States does its best to 
keep him in power. But would re- 
moving this prop under Duvalier 
bring freedom to Haiti? Haiti 
abounds with problems that cannot 
be solved by the removal of Du- 
valier alone. Without thorough re- 
organization of the land, for exam- 
ple, Haiti never will step forward, 
no matter who leads. Unlike the 
rest of Latin America, Haiti does 
not have lavish plantations tilled by 
impoverished serfs. The huge Hai- 
tian estates were parceled to the serfs 
soon after the country’s revolution 
against France in 1791. Now almost 
every Haitian peasant — still im- 
poverished — has his own tiny plot 
of land, which he tills and lets be- 
come eroded, leaving Haiti without 
the rich crops that only plantations 
can produce. 


The role of the Church 


Haiti also weakens itself with the 
conflict between the black masses 
and the mulatto elite, and tension 
between the desire for the respecta- 
bility of the Catholic Church and 
the fervor for the comfort of Vodun. 


Throughout Haiti’s history, Cath- 
olicism, while nominally professed 
by many, has been truly embraced 
only by the mulatto elite straining to 
move as far as possible from the black 
masses. Until 1860, the Vatican re- 
fused to recognize the republic, 
and the natives, never rooted in 
Catholicism, drifted away. A con- 
cordat with the Church was signed 
in 1860, but by that time Haitians 
had committed themselves to Vodun, 
known in the United States as voo- 
doo, and Haiti became a Catholic 
state in name only. ‘The priesthood 
has been overwhelmingly foreign 
and white. Even today, after years 
of nationalistic agitation for a Negro 
priesthood, the country’s Catholic 
clergy comprises two hundred French 


priests, one hundred American, Ca- 
nadian, and Belgian priests, and only 
a hundred Haitian priests. 


But despite its comparatively few 
native adherents, the Church, through 
its status as the state religion, has 
maintained considerable influence, 
particularly in the schools. ‘The state 
subsidizes Catholic schools, which 
are the country’s best, and almost 
half of Haiti’s few thousand secon- 
dary school students attend them. 
There also is much Catholic influ- 
ence in the public University of 
Haiti: it operates a seminary to train 
priests; for years the editor of the 
Catholic newspaper La Phalange, 
which Duvalier shut down this year, 
was the university rector; many of 
the students, usually light-skinned, 
prepare for college in Catholic 
schools. 


It is easy to see why Duvalier, a 
nominal Catholic but an admirer of 
Vodun, struck out at the Church 
when the university students began 
their strike last November. In the 
view of the dark-skinned Duvalier, 
the students were the children of his 
enemy, the mulatto elite, under the 
influence of a foreign element, the 
Catholic clergy. By banishing the 
archbishop, and later a bishop and 
several important priests, Duvalier 
attacked the elite without too much 
fear of reprisal. ‘The Church’s ex- 
communication decree bothered the 
leaders of Haiti much less than one 
might expect in a Catholic state. 


Since 1791, no man or system of 
government has remained in power 
long enough to give the country 
political stability. One native his- 
torian counted at least sixty-nine 
rebellions between 1806 and 1879. 
A tradition grew where strong men, 
backed by an army, assumed the 
presidency and remained in power 
until other strong men slapped to- 
gether a bigger army. In the ten 
months between the overthrow of 
President Paul E. Magloire and the 
election of Duvalier in 1957, a half- 
dozen provisional governments, ma- 
nipulated by the army, rose and fell. 


The program of the underground 


Problems like these add to the 
hopelessness that suffocates discus- 
sions with members of the under- 
ground. Speaking perfect French, 
sipping rum, reclining in comfortable 
chairs in ornate homes, the dis- 
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pirited underground leaders seem 
very far away from the Creole- 
speaking peasants suffering from 
elephantiasis, intestinal worms, ane- 
mia, or malaria. 


The underground’s basic program 
actually has but two elements: it is 
anti-Duvalier and = anti-American. 
And this, of course, makes Haiti 
ripe for a Fidel Castro. Faced with 
such a situation, the United States 
has a difficult choice to make. Why 
destroy a tyrant friendly to the 
United States if an anti-American 
tyrant could take his place? 


Fortunately, there now is a frame 
work within which the United States 
can move to end the terror of Du- 
valier. That framework has been 
created by the historic meeting of 
the hemisphere’s foreign ministers in 
San José, Costa Rica, in 1960 and 
by the recent pronouncements of 
President Kennedy. 


Kennedy, in his March 13 speech 
to Latin American diplomats, ex- 
pressed some new concepts of foreign 
aid. The President said the Latin 
countries must “‘modify their social 
patterns so that all, and not just a 
privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth.” If this is not done, he 
stressed, “no amount of help will 
advance the welfare of the people.” 
He clearly was talking about U.S. 
economic aid and Latin social and 
economic reforms. But it would not 
be difficult to apply his principles to 
U.S. military aid and Latin political 
reforms. 


In the case of Haiti, adherence to 
the Kennedy principles would de- 
stroy Duvalier. The State Depart- 
ment could withdraw all economic 
and military aid, including the de- 
tachment of marines, until the Hai- 
tian government underwent political 
and social reforms. If need be, the 
State Department could justify its 
action by submitting to the Organi- 
zation of American States a bill of 
particulars defining the terror and 
corruption of Duvalier. 


Surely the United States has every 
right to withhold bullets from mur- 
derers and money from thieves and 
promise more and more help to all 
others. That kind of policy will not 
guarantee freedom and progress, 
but it is the only, slim hope for some 
improvement in Haiti. 
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E America, and, for that matter, for any 


other nation of the Western enclave, the shock of 
political upheaval in Asia is always dulled by dis- 
tance; we are at least five thousand miles away 
from the scene of the crime. Hence, when French 
Indochina ceased to be French, when there were 
revolutions in Southeast Asia, and, more particu- 
larly, when Laos began to disappear behind the 
Asian iron curtain, the West usually did little but 
express dismay and regret. 

For what are considered to be sufficiently good 
reasons — the trying climate, the difficult terrain, 
the apathy of the populace — the West allows 
these countries to go their way; or, rather, to go 
the way the Eastern bloc wishes. Understandably, 
after Korea, there is no rush to turn them into ma- 
jor battlefields. Yet the pattern of events is dis- 
turbing. Despite the nominal financial and mili- 
tary good will which we lavish on these territories, 
we are stil] waving them good-by as they pass over 
to the opposite camp. Where has the mistake been 
made? 


By studying Thailand a little closer, to observe 
it while it is still with us, something can be learned; 
it proves to be a tragicomedy of misunderstanding 
in which the leading actors fondly imagine they 
are taking part in the same play. 


Faces and masks 


The word thai means “‘free”’; Thailand, the ‘‘free 
land.” The name breeds confidence, and the out- 
ward signs are encouraging. Here is a nation com- 
plete with King, gracious Queen, Prime Minister, 
and Cabinet. We may be excused for believing 
that the country runs its affairs on a model con- 
stitutional basis. But, living there, one soon dis- 
covers that Thailand is controlled by its army, 
and any resemblance between parliamentary gov- 
ernment as we know it and as it exists in Thailand 
is purely coincidental. 

This barrack-dominated type of government is a 
prime example of'the way in which Southeast 
Asians give their own particular twist to what we 
suppose are familiar forms. It cannot be stressed 


too strongly that in these very differences between 
the West and the Orient lies the explanation for 
our hurt surprise; the reason: why we are caught 
off guard at the time of political debacles and why 
the United States, after all it has given, is reduced 
to being the victim of ingratitude. 


What do we suppose Thailand to be? A land of 
temples? Of neat-figured dancers? These, of 
course, can be seen if one is willing to go out of 
one’s way to see them. But, in fact, Thailand is 
almost entirely devoted to agriculture, and travel- 
ing through its miles of flat,. rice-sown land and 
fruit plantations, one finds that gilded temples and 
bejeweled dancers are rare. * 


The average Thai house is built of wood and is 
mounted on stilts; window spaces are filled by 
matting rather than glass; and inside, overcrowd- 
ing is the norm. Nevertheless, compared with 
China, Thailand is a relatively spacious land that 
can amply feed its population. Bananas, coco- 
nuts, mangoes, and pineapples grow in haphazard, 
tropical abandon, except close to Bangkok, where 
orderliness has set in. ‘Townships are lively, small, 


and few. 


Over 80 per cent of the population is occupied 
in rice growing, farming, and forestry; the produc- 
tion of tin, rubber, and silk forms an important 
but secondary group of occupations. And though 
mountains are found at the perimeter of the coun- 
try, it is best to think of the country in terms of the 
featureless flatness of fertile, mud-colored plains ` 
that alternate with unkempt forest. That is the 
true face of Thailand. 


Thai resilience 


There are no fortunes to be made in this part of 
the world; by the time the wretchedly slow process 
of plowing with the aid of a water buffalo, of 
planting and harvesting by hand is completed, 
profits are not large, despite the richness of the 
soil. Imagine, then, the effect that a foreigner 
has. His presence has already implied that he 
has sufficient wealth to travel. He has money 
in relative abundance, and even if he were to turn 
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eae on Thailand 


his pockets inside out in an attempt 


| to buy friends and influence the peo- 


ple, he .is not one of them. He 
remains divided from them by a 
civilization, a way of thinking, and 
a method of getting and spending. 
How can he conceivably communi- 
cate the immensely subtle ideas of 
democracy and what the West re- 
gards as freedom? How can he stress 
the urgency of fighting for his idea 
of liberty? 


It is so much easier to win over 
these people if the foreigner can 
promise the division of wealth con- 
currently with the division of labor. 
The Communist preacher has a rela- 
tively simple task. Everyone under- 
stands the meaning of money; like- 
wise, the meaning of work. To a 
great extent, these . things already 


| hold the majority of land workers i in 


thrall. 7 

Yet, whoever is out to capture the 
body and soul of Thailand will en- 
counter a deceptive form of resist- 
ance. The country possesses a re- 
markable degree of resilience that 
cushions the influences that impinge 
on it. Thailand has, so far, bowed 
before strength, absorbed it, and re- 


covered. 


For instance, China, India, and 
Indonesia have all cast their artistic 
influences into the Thai melting pot. 
From this an individual style has 


been produced, such as the uptilted 


wings that decorate the eaves of the 
temples —- “‘pieces of sky,” as they 
are known. More recently, the sum- 
mer palace of the King was designed 
by an Italian. The result is that an 
exquisite ‘Thai pavilion rests, in the 
middle of a carp pool, on a base built 
in the Monte Carlo baroque style. 
Nothing is completely indigenous to 


the country, but through the years 


much has become characteristic. 


Lessons in politics 


The story of its art is analagous 
to the way in which Thailand learns 
lessons from strangers, and then, in 
due course, forgets the originators 
once the facts have been reinter- 
preted in a Thai manner. 


The Chinese minority in Thailand 


‘is lashed by a-blind, spiteful preju- 


dice that has its roots, as is usually 
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‘the case, in -ignorance. 
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‘That the 
Chinese -are the shrewdest of shop- 
keepers and businessmen-and possess 
a natural talent for forging ahead en- 
dears them to no one; they are used 
as scapegoats. The Thai people are 
jealous of them, the governing ofh- 
cials suspicious of them. Yet the 
Thai race itself was originally an 
emigrant body from South China. 


From the Japanese, the Thais 
learned that the West is not invin- 
cible. During the last world war, 
the Thais managed to retain their 
title of “free? with superb naïveté. 
After a show of resistance that lasted 
only a few hours, Thailand allowed 
Japanese troops to enter. Then, 


.to make perfectly certain of being on 


the right side, Thailand declared 
war on the Western Allies.. On the 
defeat of the Japanese, peace was 
‘made with the United States, and 
once again freedom could be pro- 
claimed. 


But, as in Malaya, a few facts had 
been learned. The West was proved 
vulnerable; at one stage of the war, 
the Allies had been soundly beaten. 
Thus, the automatic respect and fear 
that were once accorded the West- 
erner were diminished. | 


Western influence? 


At the present time, the influence . 
of the Western enclave is dominant. 
Though most of Thailand’s rubber 
and rice go to Far Eastern countries, 
the majority of its import trade is 
carried on with the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. Textiles, 
petroleum, iron, steel, and chemicals 
are brought in, and. Thai currency Is 
notably healthy. 


But, as usual, Thailand has put up 
its natural barriers that. allow a for- 
eign influence to go so far and no 
farther. Although the visitor may be 
dismayed at the degree of Westerni- 
zation that has overtaken Bangkok 
—the featureless office blocks, the 
ugly boulevards, the plethora of au- 
tomobiles and would-be imposing 
monuments — what has happened is 
that the city has taken on merely the 
most garish and superficial trappings 
of America. Life on the innumierable 
canals remains the same, the temple 
precincts are unchanged, and out- 
side Bangkok the tractor has by no 
means ousted the buffalo, and kite 
flying is still more popular ` than 
baseball. l ! 





i America, and, for that matter, for any. 
other nation of the Western enclave, the shock of 
political upheaval in Asia is always dulled by dis- 
tance; we are at least five thousand miles away 
from the scene of the crime. Hence, when French 
Indochina ceased to be French, when there were 
revolutions in Southeast Asia, and, more particu- 
larly, when Laos began to disappear behind the 
Asian iron curtain, the West usually did little but 
express dismay and regret. 

For what are considered to be sufficiently good 
reasons — the trying climate, the difficult terrain, 
the apathy of the populace — the West allows 
these countries to go their way; or, rather, to go 
the way the Eastern bloc wishes. Understandably, 
after Korea, there is no rush to turn them into ma- 
jor battlefields. Yet the pattern of events is dis- 
turbing. Despite the nominal financial and mili- 
tary good will which we lavish on these territories, 
we are still waving them good-by as they pass over 
to the opposite camp. Where has the mistake been 
made? 


By studying Thailand a little closer, to observe 
it while it is still with us, something can be learned; 
it proves to be a tragicomedy of misunderstanding 
in which the leading actors fondly imagine they 
are taking part in the same play. 


Faces and masks 


The word thai means ‘‘free’’; Thailand, the “free 
land.” The name breeds confidence, and the out- 
ward signs are encouraging. Here is a nation com- 
plete with King, gracious Queen, Prime Minister, 
and Cabinet. We may be excused for believing 
that the country runs its affairs on a model con- 
stitutional basis. But, living there, one soon dis- 
covers that Thailand is controlled by its army, 
and any resemblance between parliamentary gov- 
ernment as.we know it and as it exists in Thailand 
is purely coincidental. 

This barrack-dominated type of government is a 
prime example of the way in which Southeast 
Asians give their own particular twist to what we 
suppose are familiar forms. It cannot be stressed 
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too strongly that in these very differences between 
the West and the Orient lies the explanation for 
our hurt surprise; the reason why we are caught 
off guard at the time of political debacles and why 
the United States, after all it has given, is reduced 
to being the victim of ingratitude. 


What do we suppose Thailand to be? A land of 
temples? Of neat-figured dancers? ‘These, of 
course, can be seen if one is willing to go out of 
one’s way to see them. But, in fact, Thailand is 
almost entirely devoted to agriculture, and travel- 
ing through its miles of flat,. rice-sown land and 
fruit plantations, one finds that gilded temples and 
bejeweled dancers are rare. ” 


The average Thai house is built of wood and is 
mounted on stilts; window spaces are filled by 
matting rather than glass; and inside, overcrowd- 
ing is the norm. Nevertheless, compared with 
China, Thailand is a relatively spacious land that 
can amply feed its population. Bananas, coco- 
nuts, mangoes, and pineapples grow in haphazard, 
tropical abandon, except close to Bangkok, where 
orderliness has set in. Townships are lively, small, 
and few. 


Over 80 per cent of the population is occupied 
in rice growing, farming, and forestry; the produc- 
tion of tin, rubber, and silk forms an important 
but secondary group of occupations. And though 
mountains are found at the perimeter of the coun- 
try, it is best to think of the country in terms of the 
featureless flatness of fertile, mud-colored plains ` 
that alternate with unkempt forest. That is the 
true face of Thailand. 


Thai resilience 


There are no fortunes to be made in this part of 
the world; by the time the wretchedly slow process 
of plowing with the aid of a water buffalo, of 
planting and harvesting by hand is completed, 
profits are not large, despite the richness of the 
soil. Imagine, then, ‘the effect that a foreigner 
has. His presence has already implied that he 
has sufficient wealth to travel. He has money 
in relative abundance, and even if he were to turn 
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Report.on Thailand. 


his pockets inside out in an attempt 
to buy friends and influence the peo- 
ple, he is not one of them. He 
remains divided from them by a 
civilization, a way of thinking, and 
a method of getting and spending. 
How can he conceivably communi- 
cate the immensely subtle ideas of 
democracy and what the West re- 
gards as freedom? How can he stress 
the urgency of fighting for his idea 
of liberty? 


It is so much easier to win over 
these people if the foreigner can 
promise the division of wealth con- 
currently with, the division of labor. 
The Communist preacher has a rela- 
tively simple task. Everyone under- 
stands the mneaning of money; like- 
wise, the meaning of work. To a 
great extent, these things already 
hold the majority of land workers in 
thrall. 


Yet, whoever is out to capture the 
body and soul of Thailand will en- 
counter’ a deceptive form of resist- 
ance. The country possesses a re- 
markable degree of resilience that 
cushions the influences that impinge 
on it. Thailand has, so far, bowed 
before strength, absorbed it, and re- 


covered. 


For instance, China, India, and 
Indonesia have all cast their artistic 
influences into the Thai melting pot. 
From this an individual style has 
been produced, such as the wuptilted 
wings that decorate the eaves of the 
temples — “pieces of sky,” as they 
are known. More recently, the sum- 
mer palace of the King was designed 
by an Italian. The result is that an 
exquisite Thai pavilion rests, in the 
middle of a carp pool, on a base built 
in the Monte Carlo baroque style. 
Nothing is completely indigenous to 
the country, but through the years 
much has become characteristic. 


Lessons in politics 


The story of its art is analagous 
to the way in-which ‘Thailand learns 
lessons from strangers, and then, in 
due course, forgets the originators 
once the facts have been reinter- 
preted in a Thai manner. 


The Chinese minority in Thailand 
is lashed by a blind, spiteful preju- 
dice that has its roots, as is usually 
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-the case, 


in ignorance. That the 
Chinese -are the shrewdest of shop- 
keepers and businessmen-and possess 
a natural talent for forging ahead en- 
dears them to no one; they are used 
as scapegoats. The Thai people are 
jealous of them, the governing ofi- 
cials suspicious of them. Yet the 
Thai race itself was originally an 
emigrant body from South China. 


From the Japanese, the Thais 
learned that the West is not invin- 
cible. During the last world war, 
the Thais managed to retain their 
title of “free” with superb naïveté: 
After a show of resistance that lasted 
only a few hours, Thailand allowed 
Japanese troops to enteri Then, 
to make perfectly certain of being on 
the right side, Thailand declared 
war on the Western Allies.. On the 
defeat of the Japanese, peace was 
made with the United States, and 
once again freedom could be pro- 
claimed. 


But, as in Malaya, a few H had 
been learned. The West was proved 
vulnerable; at one stage of the war, 
the Allies had been soundly beaten. 
Thus, the automatic respect and fear 
that were once accorded the West- 
erner were diminished. 


Western influence? 


At the present time, the influence 
of the Western enclave is dominant. 
Though most of Thailand’s rubber 
and rice go to Far Eastern countries, 
the majority of its import trade is 
carried on with the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. Textiles, 
petroleum, iron, steel, and chemicals 
are brought in, and. Thai currency is 
notably healthy. >- 


But, as usual, Thailand has put up 
its natural barriers that, allow a for- 
eign influence to go so far and no 
farther. Although the visitor may be 
dismayed at the degree of Westerni- 
zation that has overtaken Bangkok 
— the featureless office blocks, the 
ugly boulevards, the plethora of au- 
tomobiles and would-be imposing 
monuments — what has happened is 
that the city has taken on merely the 
most garish and superficial trappings 
of America. Life on the innumerable 
canals remains the same, the temple 
precincts are unchanged, and out- 
side Bangkok the tractor has by no 
means ousted the buffalo, and kite 
flying is still more popular ` than 
baseball. 


The economic factors act as a pre- 
servative. The absence of coal and 
oul, the railroad locomotives that 
burn logs, roads that threaten to jerk 
one’s spine through one’s neck — 
these are all factors that contribute 
to keeping Thailand relatively un- 
touched. 


Powers, thrones, dominions 


The number of saffron robes that 
catch the eye indicate that Buddhism 
is a solidly entrenched influence; 
young men of any class are still 
likely to spend a three months’ peri- 
od of inculcation in the tenets of the 
faith. Yet, despite the vogue that 
Oriental religions enjoy in the San 
Fernando Valley, by the time Bud- 
dhism reaches the Thai farmer, it is 
a fairly simple affair. Prayers to fish 
and trees, an affection for spirit 
houses, and fortunetelling priests — 
their wisdom often based on sheer 
common sense — are typical traits 
of worship. 


A sense of sin is altogether lacking, 
and there is no “or else” tacked onto 
the precept “Be good.” Climatic 
conditions of the most punishing 
kind doubtless keep the will from 
veering too far toward right or 
wrong; 90 per cent humidity is a god 
that is hard to thwart. 


Buddhism is a popular religion, 


and its priests are respected. On | 


holy days the temples are thronged, 
but the casual crowd characterizes 
the national attitude toward its faith 
~~ reverence coupled with an easy- 
going air,-service under the lightest 
of yokes. 


In the last analysis, it is the army 
that rules supreme, a supremacy that 
is nevertheless weakened by the 
rivalry that exists among the military 
elite. Yet the military factor is con- 
stant, and bribery, too, will always 
be present on a nonchalantly im- 
modest scale. It is the clique in con- 
trol that varies. 


Two interesting points emerge. 
The first is a likely misconception: 
we may imagine that, because the 
military are in the saddle, the Thais 
‘are a nation of fighters. The reverse 
is true. They scarcely ever win their 
battles, and the graceful withdrawal 
has always proved a far better propo- 
sition. Their very physique, their 
small but beautifully formed frames 
and their nimble movements, gives 
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the lie to any pretension toward. a 
militant character. i 


Second, because the Thais have 
become used to the spectacle of power 
passing from the hands of one fac- 
tion to another in a series of melo- 


. dramatic incidents, an active interest 


in politics is, practically speaking, 
denied them. Such matters are left 
to the military; civilians could easily 
be hurt. It would, then, be opti- 
mistic to suppose that the much 
broader horizons of world politics 
are of great interest to the Thais. 
While European newspapers cried 
havoc when Laos was invaded, 
Bangkok basked in the peace of the 
ostrich; Laos was a foreign affair. 


If Thailand went to war, it would 
be, at best, to keep Thailand itself 
free, or, at worst, to keep the current 
clique in power. That our sympathy 
and big guns are automatically with 
them is a factor that combines the 
extremes of importance and unim- 
portance. Our fears and hopes are 
not necessarily theirs. Moreover, 
concessions may be forced on Thai- 
land by powerful neighbors who look 
greedily at its ample rice bowl, and 
if they are, we ought not to be greatly 
surprised. It is Thailand’s way. 


There is the moral: it applies, in 
this instance, to Thailand, but also 
to all Asia. The nature of the people 
is too often disregarded. It is not 
that they differ from us only in their 
standard of living; as a glance at 
Thailand will show, the differences 
go much deeper. In preference to 
strategists and automobiles, Western 
exports worthier of us and preferred 
by the Thais would be teachers, 
tractors, and a large measure of 
tact. 


How, one wonders, can a country 
such as Thailand survive, forming, 
as it does, an unwitting buffer state 
between two vast pressure groups? 
Certainly it would be foolish to ex- 
pect Western heroics and political 
morality from so individual a nation. 
We have to be prepared to let the 
small man run his affairs in his own 
way. It is always possible to buy 
him up, lay down his policy, and 
iron out his characteristics — and, of 
course, others may do it before we 
do. Yet, perhaps its seeming frailty 
and its clinging to the word “‘free”’ at 
any price will, as they have in the 
past, guarantee Thailand’s survival. 
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The captivity of marriage 
SIR: 
.. Please convey my heartfelt thanks 


z to Nora Johnson for her penetrating 
~ article, “The Captivity of Marriage” 


(June Atlantic). Never have I seen 


%7 my own thoughts and struggles so 


well expressed in print by someone 


I must confess that upon the ar- 


= rival of your magazine I sat down 


and read through her article — 


* "amidst my unwashed dishes, dirty 
. laundry, and pajama-clad children. 
`~ It was a great help to know I was not 
. alone in my mental frustrations, and 


to find someone who could offer pos- 


= sible solutions. ` 


. Certainly it is no simple task to 


; be the “typical” efficient, chic, odor- 
“Tess, witty, loving, and charming wife 
„and mother so revered by the Ameri- 
- can code of life. 
© years of this demanding role, I. still 


But after seven 


> feel a lack, a disturbing unfulfill- 


= ment, 
> faction?” 
` feel vaguely guilty, that I, with a B.A. 
" degree magna cum laude, cannot 
~ suppress or express this mental rest- 


an ‘“‘embarrassing dissatis- 
This, in turn, makes me 


‘lessness. I honestly envy those who 
are happy in all aspects of their ap- 


. pointed role, who do not find the 


outside world’a bit more fascinating 


-than the jumble of the nursery. « 


with her talents. 
‘the strength to do so! 
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Congratulations to Nora Johnson, 
who has obviously done something 
God grant us all 


Mrs. Jonn L. Hustep 
Sterling Function, Mass. 


SIR: 
As I read “The Captivity of Mar- 


‘riage,’ I wondered why it should 


` come as a revelation to Nora John- 
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© LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


) 


son’s generation, educated in the 
great women’s colleges, that: 

1. Loneliness is a part of the hu- 
man condition. | 

2. Marriage is not a clambake. 

3. A liberal arts education does 
not include instruction in the clean- 
ing of ovens. (It does, however, pre- 
suppose an ability to read and follow 
the directions on a jar of cleaner.) 

4, Preschool children do not usu- 
ally discuss Plato with their mothers. 

5. It costs less if you shop at the 
A&P. ; 

6. Given a little luck, cleaning 
women clean; baby sitters baby-sit. 

7. And most important, a heart 
growing out of its cocoon of “‘unique- 
ness” is an aching heart. 


Mrs. CHARLES J. MILLER 
Watertown, N. Y. 


SIR: 

Thank you for some of the. best 
premarital advice I shall ever re- 
ceive. Nora Johnson’s article should 
be read by every prospective wife, 
as well as every young mother. 


Rosauinp H. FELD 
New York City 


Sie: 


_ My wife and I were struck by this 
sentence: “Of course, the women 
who find complete satisfaction in 
their families and who can use their 
creative instincts around the house 
are beyond this entire discussion.”’ 
We feel that here the author summed 
up the true worth of what she had 
written. The author and those oth- 
ers who are not beyond ther discus- 
sion are to be pitied. 
Raymonp L. MULLIN 
Central Florida Junior College 
Ocala, Fla. 
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Repartee 


SIR: | 
A not-quite-yet B.A., with a small 
child and the feelings of frustration 
and anger so aptly described in Nora 
Johnson’s article, I found a partial 
solution in keeping up my college 
studies and also doing substitute 

teaching three days a week. 
Mrs. K. N.-SCHIRING 
Lakewood, Ohio 


SIR: 

I have set aside one day during 
my weekly schedule which is de- 
voted to my college-initiated work in 
painting, and during the week, at 
quiet moments, often in the evening, 
I find. time for reading and for 
planned weekly study ofan academic 
subject. l 

MARGARET BRAKE WINDEKNECHT 
Torrance, Calif. 


SIR: 

Living in a college town, luckily, 
I have an outlet which suits my par- 
ticular needs: once a week I take an 
evening course and go early enough 
to have dinner alone (bliss!) in the 
university cafeteria. This and hob- 
bies such as gardening and bird 
watching keep me from the diaper 
doldrums. 


Mrs. Morris SMITHBERG 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


SIR: 

‘The Captivity of Marriage” mis- 
leads the reader with respect to the 
efficacy of saving money by ironing 
your husband’s shirts and not buying 
a'dishwasher (at nothing down, and 
eight dollars a month). Most mid- 
dle-class budgets are too fuzzy in- 
outline to be affected by such timid 
economies. Someone is always over- 
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presents are alwayš i in arrears; a-bét- 
ter nursery school costs. only ten 
dollars more per quarter. 

With so many semi-necessities 
competing for the surplus dollars, the 
captive housewife is hard put to 
justify to.her conscience any increase 
in her personal expenditures. She 
may need more time for herself, but 


the difference between intelligent 


self-care and selfishness is problem- 
atical, especially if she suspects that 
her husband. too, has his moments of 
claustrophobia: 

_ And where, by the way, is thé hus- 
band of the captive wife? And why 
is his income so irrevocably com- 


mitted that she must eke out a few - 


dollars from the housekeeping budg- 
et to purchase’ a brief parole and 
preserve’ her sanity? There seems 
to be a failure of communication 
here, and of values. Nora Johnson 
_ Says, “It is asking a lot to expect 
€ women to push themselves in this 
way and to make the hard years, 
from one point of view, even harder.” 
Are these really “the hard years”? 
How does their captivity compare 
with that of a failing body and a 
dwindling future? 

The lonely struggles of Mrs. John- 
son’s captive housewife to preserve 
her identity are not heroic but pa- 
thetic and slightly absurd. She needs 
to re-establish rapport with her hus- 
band — and I don’t mean by wear- 
ing matching pajamas. 

Mrs. J. WILLIAM Newitt 


Fairport, N. Y. 


SIR: , 


Nora Johnson deserves a medal for 


her insight and understanding. . 
Mrs. Rapa R. PFEIFFER 


I ndianapolis, Ind. . 


Sir: 


Has Nora Johnson ever checked to. 


see how many captive housewives 
were wage earners a few years be- 
fore marriage and how many mar- 


ried fresh out of school (no matter 


whether with a master’s degree or 


high school diploma)? The contrast | 


between my vital, creative, worth- 
while experiences as career woman 
and the dull humdrum of being a 
mother is that most jobs women are 
hired for are essentially circular; one 
finishes a school term, a research 
project, or a: client-counselor rela- 
tionship, and begins all over-again. 
But the humdrum of housewifery.: is 
spiral. My daily crises are totally 
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‘diferent when. Number One ia 
to talk or when Number Two begins” 


to’walk. Have ‘Nora Johnson’s cap- 
tive housewives Held jobs long enough 


to assess- how well they’could do on 


their own and to become thoroughly 


‘acquainted with fiddling routine 
elsewhere than in the daily diaper - 


wash?. Beyond approximately. four 
hours ‘of absolute routine. (meals, 


laundry, dishes), I find I am far more 


free to vary what I will do during the 
day than my husband is. 7 


Mrs. ROBERT S. STAPLES- 
- ` Kansas City, Mo. 


` SIR: 


My quarrel with this type g arti- 
ae is its appeal to the self-pity which 


makes it.easy for a woman to decide: 
‘that she is ‘‘one of the many” who 


can’t find satisfaction in the hard job 
of being a wife and a-mother. Nat- 
urally, it is only sensible to order 
your work so that you: have time for 
recreation, reading, study, and so 
forth. ..(Not always possible, of 


course.) But it is so easy to slip into 


the habit of exaggerating what you 
can’t stand about it all, so that you 
will-feel justified in running, scream- 
ing, for the nearest job. 
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“article on techniques’ for the dis- 
contented female. Grandma got a 
“maid by looking fragile —~ her head 


resting wearily back against the 
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. chair, while her lovely hands hung 


limply. This one still works. Daddy 
comes home and fills in for the now. 
nonexistent maids. 
How about another article for the 
semiliterate college graduates who 
have found that their liberal educa- 
tions weren’t much help to them. 
when they had jobs and don’t want 
to go back to that rat race? “Your 
children need you at home. It is 
cheaper not to have to buy the proper 
clothes and hose necessary for-the 
well-dressed businesswoman. Why 
not drink while getting dinner? Lots 
of us do it, and it makes the ‘chil- 
dren’s hour’ so much easier to bear.’? 
Or for the teen-ager who can’t 
wait to take the next step? “Go 
ahead — within or without of mär- 
riage. You, too, can have a real live 
baby doll. And when you are tired 
of it, Mama and Papa or the welfare 
department or a good private ne 
will take it off your hands.” | 
Name withheld by ad 

Madison, Wis. 
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The remarkable Sony Sterecorder 300 





The-most desired- tape recorder in the world. In one com- `` 
plete unit, professional quality 4 track and 2 track . ` 
stereophonic recording and playback. An original, 
practical and distinctive gift. Bé sure to please 


him, be sure it’s a Sony. Recorders’ as low 18° OD ae 


$ 
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. For literature and nearest franchised dealer, write Superscope, Ince, Dept, J , Sun Valley, California, 
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Great electric “power grids” are much in the news 

' today. The idea goes back more than 40 years to 
"the first Interconnecting and Pooling of power by 
the investor-owned electric companies. 
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Z.. Thanks to such pioneering, the investor- 
‘owned companies today have thousands of miles 
of lines and billions of dollars worth of plants 
ep _“Norinected to bring America a new dimension in 


ae low-cost, dependable electric service. 


re ‘These networks are in every section of the 
T a and growing very fast. They benefit 
; z Millions of homes and businesses by helping keep 

‘electric rates low, and making your electric service 
"ever more dependable. ; 
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If an emergency shuts down one plant.in such 
a POWER “pool,” users may never even know it, 
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Invėestor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


NEWS ON “POWER GRIDS” FROM 


‘THE PEOPLE WHO INVENTED THEM 





Electricity is instantly brought in from other 
plants—across hundreds of miles, if necessary. 


‘There is no need for the companies to build 
expensive duplicate facilities to make sure an 
ample reserve of electricity is on hand. A city, 
for example, may need most of its electric power 
in the wintertime. A lumbering area hundreds 
of miles away has its peak demand in summer. 
So the investor-owned companies exchange power 
as needed—keeping costs down, keeping electric 
rates low. 


Interconnecting and Pooling helps individual 
communities... vast areas...whole states...the 
entire nation. It'is a major reason why the in- 
vestor-owned electric companies can supply all 
the additional electricity America will need, 





J. D. SALINGER: 


By ALFRED KAZIN 


m ATLANTI 





“Everybody’s Favorite” 


In his novel, THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, and in his short stories, J. D. Salinger has exerted an 


extraordinary influence on the young students and teachers of English in this country, and with 


this in mind we have invited ALFRED Kazın, the distinguished critic, to examine the style and 


content of Mr. Salinger’s new book, FRANNY AND ZOOEY, which is to be-published on August 24. 


‘Lie publication of his two well-known stories 
from the New Yorker in book form, Franny and 
Zooey (Little, Brown), brings home the fact that, 
for one reason or another, J. D. Salinger now 
figures in American writing as a special case. 
After all, there are not many writers who could 
bring out a book composed of two stories — both 
of which have already been read and argued over 
and analyzed to death by that enormous public of 
sophisticated people which radiates from the New 
Yorker to every English Department in the land. 
Yet Salinger’s fascination for this public is so great 
that, although he has refused this book to every 
book club, it may yet sell as if it were being pushed 
by book clubs. Since 1953, when The Catcher in the 
Rye was reprinted as a paperback, it has become 
the favorite American novel on the required or 
suggested reading lists of American colleges and 
secondary schools, and it has sold well over a 
million and a half copies. No less unusual is the 
fact that the New Yorker — which, if it did not 
originate, certainly brought to perfection the kind 
of tight, allusive, ironic story with which Salinger’s 
earlier stories (reprinted in Nine Stories, 1953) felt 
so much at home — published in “Zooey” (41,130 
words) the longest story it had ever published, and 
a story for which the New Yorker obviously felt 
personal affection and some particular intellectual 
sympathy. 

In one form or another, as a fellow novelist 


commented unlovingly, Salinger is ‘‘everybody’s 
favorite.” He is certainly a favorite of the New - 
Yorker, which in 1959 published another long 
story around the Glass family called “Seymour: 
An Introduction” (almost 30,000 words), and thus 
gave the impression of stretching and remaking 
itself to Salinger’s latest stories, which have been’ 
appearing, like visits from outer space, at two- 
year intervals. But above all, he is a favorite 
with that audience of students, student intellec- 
tuals, instructors, and generally literary, sensitive, 


‘and sophisticated young people who respond to 


him with a consciousness that he speaks for them 
and virtually to them, in a language that is pecu- 
liarly honest and their own, with a vision of things 
that captures their most secret judgments of the 
world. The only thing that Salinger does not do 
for this audience is to meet with them. Holden 
Caulfield said in The Catcher in the Rye that “What 
really knocks me out is a book that, when you’re 
all done reading it, you wish the author that wrote 
it was a terrific friend of yours and you could call 
him up on the phone whenever you felt like it.” It 
is well for him that all the people in this country 
who now regard J. D. Salinger as a “terrific friend” 
do not call him up and reach him. 

A fundamental reason for Salinger’s appeal (like 
that of Hemingway in the short stories that made 
him famous) is that he has exciting professional 
mastery of a peculiarly charged and dramatic 
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medium, the American short story. At a time 


when so much American fiction has been dis- 


cursive in tone, careless in language, lacking in - 


edge and force — when else would it have been 
possible for crudities like the Beat novelists to be 
taken seriously? — Salinger has done an honest 


and stimulating professional job in a medium 
‘which, when it is expertly handled, projects emo- 


tion like a cry from the stage and in form can be as 
intense as a lyric poem. A short story which is not 
handled with necessary concentration and wit is 
like a play which does not engage its audience; a 
story does not exist unless it hits its mark with 
terrific impact. It is a constant projection of 
meanings at an audience, and it is a performance 
minutely. made up of the only possible language, 
as a poem is. In America, at least, where, on the 
whole, the best stories are the most professional 


> stories and so are published in the most famous 


magazines, second-rate stories belong in the same 
limbo with unsuccessful musical comedies; unless 


you hit the bull’s-eye, you don’t score. 


This does not mean that the best-known stories 


are first-rate pieces of literature any more than ` 


that so many triumphant musical comedies are 
additions to the world’s drama; it means only that 
a story has communicated itself with entire 


_vividness to its editor and its audience. The pro- 
. fundity that may exist in a short story by Chekhov 


or Tolstoy also depends upon the author’s immedi- 
ate success in conveying his purpose. Even in the 
medieval tale, which Tolstoy in his greatest stories 
seems to recapture in tone and spirit, the final com- 


- ment on human existence follows from the delib- 


erate artlessness of tone that the author has man- 
aged to capture like a speech in a play. 
7 


Waar makes Salinger’s stories particularly ex- 
citing is his intense, his almost compulsive need to 


fill in each inch of his canvas, each moment of his. 


scene. Many great novels owe their grandeur to a 
_ leisurely sense of suggestion, to the imitation of life 
as a boundless road or flowing river, to the very 
relaxation of that intensity which Poe thought was 
the aesthetic perfection of a poem or a story. But 
whatever the professional superficiality of the 
short story in American hands, which have molded 
and polished it so as to reach, dazzle, and on occa- 
sion deceive the reader, a writer like Salinger, by 
working so hard to keep his tiny scene alive, keeps 
everything humming. 

Someday there will be learned theses on The Use 
of the Ash Tray in F D. Salingers Stories; no other 
writer has made so much of Americans lighting 
up, reaching for the ash tray, setting up the ash 


_ tray with one hand while with the other they reach 


x 
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for a ringing telephone. Ours is a society compli- 
cated with many appliances, and Salinger always 
tells you what his characters are doing -with each 
of their hands. In one long stretch of “Zooey,” he 
describes that young man sitting in a bathtub, 


_reading a long letter from his brother, and smok-. . 


ing; he manages to describe every exertion made 
and every sensation felt in that bathtub by the- 
young man whose knees made “dry islands.” ` 
Then the young man’s mother comes into the 
bathroom; he draws the shower curtains around _ 
the tub, she rearranges the medicine cabinet, and 
while they talk (in full), everything they do is 
described. Everything, that is, within Salinger’s 
purpose in getting at such detail, which is not the 
loose, shuffling catalogue of, the old-fashioned 
naturalists, who had the illusion of reproducing . 
the whole world, but the tension of a dramatist or 
theater director making a fuss about a character’s 
walking just so. 

For Salinger, the expert performer and director 
(brother Buddy Glass, who is supposed to be 
narrating “Zooey,” speaks of “directing” it and 
calls the story itself a “prose home movie”), ges- 
ture is the essence of the medium. A short story 
does not offer room enough for the development 
of character; it can present only character itself, 
by gesture. And Salinger is remarkable, I would 
say he is almost frenetically proficient, in getting 
us, at the opening of “Franny,” to see college boys 
Waiting on a train platform to greet their dates 
arriving for a big football weekend. They rush out 
to the train, “most of them giving the impression ` 
of having at least three lighted cigarettes in each 
hand.” He knows exactly how Franny Glass 
would be greeted by Lane Coutell: “It was.a 
station-platform kiss — spontaneous enough to 
begin with, but rather inhibited in the follow- 
through, and with something of a forehead- 
bumping aspect.” ; 

And even better is his description of the boy at a. 
good restaurant, taking a first sip of his Martini 
and then looking “around the room with an almost 
palpable sense of well-being at finding himself (he 
must have been sure no one could dispute) in the 
right place with an unimpeachably right-looking 
girl.” Salinger knows how to prepare us with this 
gesture for the later insensitivity of a boy who is 
exactly one of those elaborately up-to-date and 


anxiously sophisticated people whom Franny 


Glass, pure in heart, must learn to tolerate,.and 
even to love, in what she regards as an unbearably: 
shallow culture. | 

But apart from this, which is the theme of 
Franny and Zooey, the gesture itself is recognized 
by the reader not only as a compliment to himself 
but as a sign that Salinger is working all the time, 
not merely working to get the reader to see, but 


working to make his scene itself hum with life and 
creative observation. I don’t know how much this 
appearance of intensity on the part of Salinger, of 
constant as well as full coverage, is due to New 
Yorker editorial nudging, since its famous alertness 
to repetitions of words and vagueness of diction 
tends to give an external look of freshness and 
movement to prose. Salinger not only works very 
hard indeed over each story, but he obviously 
writes to and for some particular editorial mind he 
identifies with the New Yorker; look up the stories 
he used to write for the Saturday Evening Post and 
Cosmopolitan, and you will see that just as married 
people get to look alike by reproducing each other’s 
facial expressions, so a story by Salinger and a 
passage of commentary in the New Yorker now 
tend to resemble each other. 

But whatever the enormous influence of any 
magazine on those who write regularly for it, 
Salinger’s emphasis of certain words and syllables 
in American speech and his own compulsiveness 
in bearing down hard on certain details (almost as 
if he wanted to make the furniture, like the ges- 
tures of certain people, tell everything about the 
people who use them) do give his stories the in- 
tensity of observation that is fundamental to his 
success. Lane Coutell, sitting in that restaurant 
with Franny and talking about a college paper on 
Flaubert he is horribly well satisfied with, says, 
“I think the emphasis I put on why he was so 
neurotically attached to the mot juste wasn’t too 
bad. I mean in the light of what we know today. 
Not just psychoanalysis and all that crap, but 
certainly to a certain extent. You know what I 
mean. I’m no Freudian man -or anything like 
that, but certain things you can’t just pass over as 
capital F Freudian and let them go at that. I 
mean to a certain extent I think I ‘was perfectly 
justified to point out that none of the really good 
boys — Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Shakespeare, for Chris- 
sake — were such goddam word-squeezers. They 
just wrote. Know what I mean?” What strikes 
me about this mimicry is not merely that it is so 
clever, but that it is also so relentless. In every- 
thing that this sophisticated ass, Lane Coutell, 
Says, one recognizes that he is and will be wrong. 
Salinger disapproves of him in the deepest possible 
way; he isa spiritual enemy. 

Of course, it is a vision of things that lies behind 
Salinger’s expert manner. There is always one 
behind every manner. The language of fiction, 
whatever it may accomplish as representation, 
ultimately conveys an author’s ‘intimation of 
things; makes us hear, not in a statement, but in 
the ensemble of his realized efforts, his quintessen- 
tial commentary on the nature of existence. How- 
ever, the more deliberate the language of the 
writer, as it must be in a short story, the more the 
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writer must convey his judgment of things in one 
highlighted dramatic action, as is done on the 
stage. 

At the end of “Franny,” the young girl col- 
lapses in the ladie? room of the restaurant where 
she has been lunching with her cool boy friend. 
This conveys her spiritual desperation in his com- 
pany, for Lane typifies a society where “Every- 
thing everybody does is so — I don’t know — not 
wrong, or even mean, or even stupid necessarily. 
But just so tiny and meaningless and — sad- 
making.” Her brother Zooey (Zachary Glass), 
at the end of the long second story, calls her up 
from another telephone number in the same 
apartment and somehow reaches to the heart of 
her problem and gives her peace by reminding her 
that the “Fat Lady” they used to picture som- 
nolently listening to them when they were quiz 
kids on the radio — the ugly, lazy, even disgusting- 
looking Fat Lady, who more and more typifies 
unattractive and selfish humanity in our day — 
can be loved after all, for she, too, is Jesus Christ. 
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I, EACH Story, the climax bears a burden of 
meaning that it would not have to bear in a novel; 
besides being stagy, the stories are related in a way 
that connects both of them into a single chronicle. 
This, to quote the title of a little religious pam- 
phlet often mentioned in it, might be called “The 
Way of a Pilgrim.” Both Franny and Zooey Glass 
are, indeed, pilgrims seeking their way in a society 
typified by the Fat Lady, and even by Lane Cou- 
tell’s meaningless patter of sophistication. No 
wonder Franny cries out to her unhearing escort: 
“Pm sick of just liking people. I wish to, God I 
could meet somebody I could respect.” The 
Glasses (mother Irish, father Jewish) are ex- 
vaudevillians whose children were all, as infant 
prodigies, performers on a radio quiz program 
called It’s a Wise Child. Now, though engaged 
in normally sophisticated enterprises (Franny goes 
to a fashionable women’s college, Zooey is a tele- 
vision actor, Buddy a college instructor), they 
have retained their intellectual precocity — and, 
indeed, their precocious charm — and have trans- 
lated, as it were, their awareness of themselves as 
special beings into a conviction that they alone can 
do justice to their search for the true way. 

The eldest and most brilliant of the children, 
Seymour, shot himself in 1948 while on his honey- 
moon in Florida; this was the climax of Salinger’s 
perhaps most famous story, “A Perfect Day For 
Banana Fish.” And it is from Seymour’s old room 
in the Glass apartment that Zooey calls up his 
sister, Franny, on a phone that is normally never 
used, that is still listed in the name of Seymour 
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Glass, and that has been kept up by Buddy (who 
does not want a phone in his own country retreat) 
and by Zooey in order to perpetuate Seymour’s 
name and to symbolize his continuing influence on 
them as a teacher and guide. It is from reading 
over again, in Seymour’s old room, various reli- 
gious sayings from the world’s literature that Sey- 
mour had copied out on a piece of beaverboard 
nailed to the back of a door that Zooey is inspired 


to make the phone call to Franny that ends with 


the revelation that the horrible Fat Lady is really 


‘Jesus Christ. 


_ This final episode, both in the cuteness of its 
invention and in the cuteness of speech so often 
attributed to Seymour, who is regarded in his own 
family as a kind of guru, or sage, helps us to under- 
stand Salinger’s wide popularity. I am sorry to 
have to use the word “cute” in respect to Salinger, 
but there is absolutely no other word that for me so 
accurately typifies the self-conscious charm and 
prankishness of his own writing and his extraordi- 
nary cherishing of his favorite Glass characters. 

Holden Caulfield is also cute in The Catcher in 
the Rye, cute in his little-boy suffering for his dead 
brother, Allie, and cute in his tenderness for his sis- 
ter, “Old Phoebe.” But we expect that boys -of 
that age may be cute — that is, consciously appeal- 
ing and consciously clever. To be these things is al- 


. most their only resource in a world where parents 


and schoolmasters have all the power and the 
experience. Cuteness, for an adolescent, is to turn 
the normal self-pity of children, which arises from 
their relative weakness, into a relative advantage 
vis-a-vis the adult world. It becomes a role boys 
can play in the absence of other advantages, and 
The Catcher in the Rye is so full of Holden’s cute 
speech and cute innocence and cute lovingness for 


-` his own family that one must be an absolute mon- 


ster not to like it. 


And on a higher level, but with the same con- 


scious winsomieness, the same conscious mournful- 
ness and intellectual loneliness and lovingness 
(though not for his wife), Seymour -Glass is cute 
when he sits on the beach with a. little girl telling 
her a parable of “banana fish” — ordinary- 
looking: fish when ‘‘they swim into a hole where 
there’s a lot of bananas,” but “after that they’re 
so fat they can’t get out of the hole again... . 
They die.” His wife, meanwhile busy in their 
room on the long-distance phone to her mother in 
New York, makes it abundantly clear in the hi- 
lariously accurate cadences and substance of her 
conversation why her husband finds it more 
natural to talk to a four-year-old girl on the beach 
than to her. Among other things, Seymour ex- 
pects not to be understood outside the Glass fam- 
ily. But agonizing as this situation is, the bril- 
liantly entertaining texture of “A Perfect Day For 


Banana Fish” depends on Seymour Glass’s con- 
scious cleverness as well as on his conscious suffer- 
ing —even his conscious cleverness about the 
suffering of “‘ordinary-looking” fish who get so 
bloated eating too many bananas in a “hole” they 
shouldn’t have been attracted to in the first place. 

In the same way, not only does the entertaining 
surface of Franny and Zooey depend on the conscious 
appealingness and youthfulness and generosity 
and sensitivity of Seymour’s brother and sister, 
but Salinger himself, in describing these two, so 
obviously feels such boundless affection for them 
that you finally get the sense of all these child 
prodigies and child entertainers being tied round 
and round with veils of self-love in a culture which 
they —and Salinger — just despise. Despise, 
above all, for its intellectual pretentiousness. Yet 
this is the society, typified by the Fat Lady (sym- 
bolically, they pictured her as their audience), 
whom they must now force themselves to think of 
as Jesus Christ, and whom, as Christ Himself, they 
can now at last learn to love. 

For myself, I must confess that the spiritual 
transformation that so many people associate with 
the very sight of the word “love” on the printed 
page does not move me as it should. In what has 
been considered Salinger’s best story, “For Esmé 
— with Love and Squalor,” Sergeant X in the 
American Army of Occupation in Germany is 
saved from a hopeless breakdown by the beautiful 
magnanimity and remembrance of an aristocratic 
young English girl. We are prepared for this 
climax or visitation by an earlier scene in which 
the sergeant comes upon a book by Goebbels in 
which a Nazi woman had written, ““Dear God, life 
is hell.” Under this, persuaded at last of his.com- 
mon suffering even with a Nazi, X writes down, 
from The Brothers Karamazov: “Fathers and teach- 
ers, I ponder ‘What is hell? I maintain that it is 
the suffering of being unable to love.” 

But the love that Father Zossima in Dostoev- 
sky’s novel speaks for is surely love for the world, 
for God’s creation itself, for all that precedes us 
and supports us, that will outlast us and that alone 
helps us to explain ourselves to ourselves. It is the 
love that D. H. Lawrence, another religious 
novelist, spoke of as “the sympathetic bond” and 
that in one form or another lies behind all the 
great novels as a primary interest in everyone and - 
everything alive with us on this common earth.’ 
The love that Salinger’s-horribly precocious Glass 
characters speak of is love for certain people only 
— forgiveness is for the rest; finally, through Sey- 
mour Glass’s indoctrination of his brothers and 
sister in so many different (and pretentiously 
assembled) religious teachings, it is love of certain 
ideas. So what is ultimate in their love is the love 
of their own moral and intellectual excellence, of 


their chastity and purity in a world full of banana 
fish swollen with too much food. It is the love that 
they have for themselves as an idea. 

The worst they can say about our society is that 
they are too sensitive to live in it. They are the 
special case in whose name society is condemned. 
And what makes them so is that they are young, 
precocious, sensitive, different. In Salinger’s work, 
the two estates — the world and the cutely sensi- 
tive young — never really touch at all. Holden 
Caulfield condemns parents and schools because 
he knows that they are incapable of understanding 
him; Zooey and Franny and Buddy (like Seymour 
before them) know that the great mass of pros- 
perous spiritual savages in our society will never 
understand them. 

This may be true, but to think so can lead to 
a violation of art. Huckleberry Finn, so often 
cited as a parallel to the hero of The Catcher in the 
Rye, was two years younger than Holden, but the 
reason he was not afraid of an adult’s world is that 
he had respect for it. He had never even seen very 
much of it until-he got on that raft with a runaway 
Negro slave he came to love and was able to save. 
It was still all God’s creation, and inspired him 
with wonder. But Holden and, even more, the 
Glass children are beaten before they start; beaten 
in order not to start. They do not trust anything 
or anyone but themselves and their great idea. 
And what troubles me about this is not what it 
reflects of their theology but what it does to 
Salinger’s art. l 


Pa O’ Connor once said of this special métier, 
the short story, that it is “the art form that deals 
with the individual when there is no longer a so- 
ciety to absorb him, and when he is compelled to 
exist, as it were, by his own inner light.” This is 
the condition on which Salinger’s work rests, and I 
should be sorry to seem unsympathetic toward it. 
It is an American fact, as one can see from the 
relative lack in our literature of the. ripe and fully 
developed social novel in which the individual and 
society are in concrete and constant relationship 
with each other. But whatever this lack, which in 
one sense is as marked in the novels of Scott Fitz- 
gerald as it is in Salinger’s emphasis upon the short 
story, it is a fact that when Fitzgerald describes a 
character’s voice, it is because he really loves — in 
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the creative sense, is fully intèrested in — this 
character. When Salinger describes a character’s 
voice, it is to tell us that the man is a phony. He 
has, to borrow a phrase from his own work, a 
“categorical aversion” to whole classes and types 
of our society. The “sympathetic bond”? that 
Lawrence spoke of has been broken. People stink 
in our nostrils. We are mad with captious observa- 
tion of one another. As a friend of mine once said 
about the novels of Mary McCarthy, trying to say 
with absolute justice what it was that shocked her 
so much in them, “The heroine is always right and 
everyone else is wrong.” Salinger is a far more 
accomplished and objective writer of fiction than 
Mary McCarthy, but I would say that in his work 
the Glass children alone are right and everyone 
else is wrong. 

And it is finally this condition, not just the 
famous alienation of Americans from a society 
like our own, that explains the popularity of 
Salinger’s work. Salinger’s vast public, I am con- 
vinced, is based not merely on the vast number of 
young people who recognize their emotional prob- 
lems in his fiction and their frustrated rebellions in 
the sophisticated language he manipulates so skill- 
fully. It is based perhaps even more on the vast 
numbers who have been released by our society to 
think of themselves as endlessly sensitive, spir- 
itually alone, gifted, and whose suffering lies in the 
narrowing of their consciousness to themselves, in 
the withdrawal of their curiosity from a society 
which they think they understand all too well, in 
the drying up of their hope, their trust, and their 
wonder at the great world itself. The worst of 
American sophistication today is that it is so 
bored, so full of categorical aversion to things that 
writers should never take for granted and never 
close their eyes to. ) 

The fact that Salinger’s work is particularly 
directed against the “well fed sun-burned”’ people 
at the summer theater, at the “section men” in 
colleges parroting the latest fashionable literary 
formulas, at the “three-martini’”? men — this, in- 
deed, is what is wrong. He hates them. They are 
no longer people, but symbols, like the Fat Lady. 
No wonder that Zooey tells his sister: Love them, 
love them all, love them anyway! But the prob- 
lem is not one of spiritual pride or of guilt; it 
is that in the tearing of the “sympathetic bond” 
it is not love that goes, but the deepest possibilities 
of literary art.. 
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Bo A writer on public affairs and a consultant to private industry and to the 
i i | government, Epwarp T. Cuase is at present organizing national confer- 
T ences on urban planning, transportation,.and medical economics. In the 
fs E article which follows, he shows why he believes that we are heading toward 


a profound change in the relationship of the government to our economy. 
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WILL GROWTH INCREASE | 
FEDERAL CONTROL? 


The Coming Crisis 


I. is clear that the highly charged debate over 
our economic growth rate and the integral ques- 
tion of private versus public spending will be the 
central domestic issue of the 1960s. The manner 
in which the Kennedy Administration attempts to 
resolve this problem will determine our govern- 
mental framework for a generation. In particular, 
it will establish the pattern of relationships be- 
tween the federal government and our other great 
power system, free enterprise, or what economists 
call more precisely the price-market system. 

It was Allen W. Dulles, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, who first predicted economic 
suicide if we did not change our ways. As the con- 
troversy evolves, there is an increasing realization 
that growth and private versus public spending — 
a polarity Americans had not thought about in 
twenty-five years — have to do with our very sur- 
vival. Only recently, the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Professor Walter W. 


Heller, suggested that government intervention 


in the economy may not need to be directing, 
but simply stimulating. “‘One of the chief argu- 
ments for a more positive program for economic 
growth,” Dr. Heller stated, “‘is that it is far easier 
to achieve many of our common goals by enlarging 
the size of our economic pie than by transferring 


~ 


income and wealth from one group to another.” 

But Federal Reserve Board Chairman William 
M. Martin, Jr., differed with him over’ this point. 
He contended that, in the case of chronic unem- 
ployment, for example, general stimulation of the 
economy will not be enough. We have the modern 
paradox of employment and unemployment simul- 
taneously at record peaks. Affirmative govern- 
ment intervention in specific programs of training 
and job placement is needed to overcome the kind 
of persistent structural unemployment now so com- 
mon. In effect, Martin was saying that a stepped- 
up economic growth rate alone, while desirable 
and even essential, is an incomplete solution. This 
hard lesson will have to be learned again and 
again, because it applies not only to unemploy- 
ment but to a whole series of economic problems. 

The consequences of our failure to learn are 
serious in the extreme; we can lose in the com- 
petition with Communism for the allegiance of the 
world’s newly emerging nations, because our own 
example will prove unpersuasive. We can lose 
something even more precious — our sense of con- 
fidence that our own social institutions are both 
effective and serve worthy ends. In this latter 


respect, the morale of the younger generation is at 
stake. 
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The urgency of the growth debate is compre- operating in the market system, cannot hope to in- 
hensible only in the light of two basic forces: sure the aged at premium rates on which the com- 
1) our demographic change, by which I mean pop- panies can break even, let alone make a profit, for 
ulation growth, a change in the age complexion of these rates are set by. the costs of medical care in 
the American population, and the population’s the first place. 
massive shift into our urban and suburban centers; What we witness, in short, is the spreading phe- 
2) technological progress. Take a vivid example nomenon that goes to the root of the growth de- 
fraught with political tension, medical care for bate: the incapability of the price-market system, 
the aged. Many readers, like the author, have for technical reasons beyond its purview, to supply 
parents over sixty-five. According to official gov- - an essential public need. The only recourse is 
ernment reports, 55 per cent of all people sixty- government support or provision of the service. 
five and over (including those still working) have And, given the strapped financial situation of the 
less than $1000 cash income per year. About a states, the federal government usually must step 
third have liquid assets up to $200, in case of an in. 
emergency. Only a tiny fraction have substantial 
assets readily convertible to cash. And illness URBAN CONGESTION 
strikes the aged two to three times more frequently 
than the rest of the population; their hospitaliza- Medical care for the elderly is by no means an 
tion is much longer — the costs run 120 per cent isolated example of what the twin forces of tech- 
higher than those for the rest of us; and for drugs nology and demographic change are doing to our 
and medicines the disproportion is even greater. society, and, more particularly, to our reliance 
Meantime, medical costs, which have doubled upon the price-market system as the key determi- 
since the war, continue to spiral, with hospital nant of how our wealth is allocated. Consider ur- 
costs advancing relentlessly 5 to 6 per cent each ban congestion and urban renewal. The problem 
year. Scientific progress has meant marvelous but of urban congestion has become a national night- 
very expensive new equipment, drugs, and pro- mare, and its most critical aspect is the alarming 
cedures. decline in mass transportation facilities. As com- 

Technology has equipped medicine with the muter railroad services are terminated, as whole 
means to control the death rate and thus make lines fold, as transit companies founder under 
those over sixty-five the nation’s fastest growing rising costs and ‘declining patronage, automotive 
population group, and at the same time it has vehicles and the facilities encouraging them pro- 
made our industrial plant so productive as to  liferate. America’s fabulous technological achieve- 
eliminate the aged as an essential part of our work ment in mass-producing highways and private au- 
force. Thus, relatively few can earn even minimal tomobiles has made the giant, sprawling metro- 


annual incomes. politan complex possible. Here is the locus of the 
The elderly, increasing in number at the rate of population explosion. At the same time, this ac- 
one million every three years, while tolerably fed, | complishment mortally threatens public transpor- 

housed, clothed, are largely unprotected by health tation as a profit venture. 
insurance. Only about 40 per cent have even Can a “hands off, let private growth solve this” 
fragmentary health-insurance coverage, according position succeed? Obviously not, because the mar- 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- ket system simply cannot cope with such a mam- 
fare. Even if the growth of health insurance con- moth deficit operation. Hence, substantial govern- 
tinues at the booming rate of earlier years, still ment subsidies, tax relief, and even outright take- 
: only about 56 per cent of the aged will be cov- over of mass transportation systems have become 
| ered by 1965. Yet, after food, clothing, and shel- commonplace. And such measures alone do not 
ter, medical care has come to be accepted as the remedy the situation. Substituting government 
fourth basic social right, a right regardless of in- financing for the market system is not a sufficient 
come. answer, Since the proper planning of transporta- 


What bearing has this situation on the question tion facilities and of land use is the essence of the 

of growth and private versus public spending? matter. Support without planning means wasting 

| This much is clear: a rise in the economic growth tax moneys on moribund or irrational organiza- 
rate by itself is beside the mark. Though economic tions; for example, inefficient railroads, or authori- 

growth is necessary for many reasons, we are learn- ties building highways which add to the traffic’ 
ing that growth in a modern industrial society also problems of cities. The congestion, air and land 

can be dismayingly irrelevant. In the instance at _ pollution, destruction of neighborhoods, and hid- 

hand, the bulk of the elderly lack the financial eous disarray of our urban complexes are usually 

means to afford the health insurance they desper- traceable to a lack of integrated planning from a 

ately require; whereas the insurance industry, central vantage point. The lesson has been made - 
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clear again and again that without government 
intervention, either by an authority transcending 
petty political jurisdictions or by some federal 
entity, the imbalance will grow between private 
automotive transportation and public mass trans- 
portation. If.we intend to rescue our cities before 


this situation becomes irretrievable, we must come - 


to accept more rather than less government “‘inter- 
ference” in realms where the invisible hand of the 
market has hitherto held sway. 

The same holds true in the closely related case 
of urban slum clearance and rehabilitation. Of 
all the domestic tasks confronting mid-century 
America, none has a higher priority than the phys- 
ical renewal of our cities, where two thirds of 
our entire population live. Will an increase in 
our economic growth rate, even up to 5 per cent 
annually, benefit matters here? Precious little. 


The evidence shows that mere demand does not 


register in the tremendously costly and compli- 
cated task of rebuilding cities. Only with the in- 
tervention of the federal government through the 
clever mechanism of the “Title 1” program, which 
makes a profit incentive possible, can the forces of 
the market be brought to bear on the slum-clear- 
ance problem. Only the most hidebound conserva- 
tives would contend in 1961 that we should leave 
the survival of our cities up to’ the vagaries of 
market values. The role of government is as in- 
evitable -here as it is in regulating the natural 
monopolies of water, gas, electricity, and tele- 
phone service. 

The controversy grows hotter in areas where it 
is only beginning to be appreciated that the mar- 
ket system is failing to fulfill the need. For in- 
stance, it is uncertain whether Americans will yet 
tolerate the principle of large-scale government 
participation in acquiring and preserving open 
land. Open land is disappearing at a rate of a 
million acres a year, for superhighways, airports, 
and suburban sprawl. We prosecute for food pol- 
lution, and even for air and water pollution. Yet, 
apart from local anti-billboard regulations, we 
have not begun to invoke comparable powers to 
prevent land pollution. Is there any doubt but 
that controls must be forthcoming, and would be, 


-if they were not stigmatized as antibusiness by 
. vested business interests? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Now consider the specialized issue of air trans- 
portation. It typifies a whole category of vital 
technical problems and poses a fundamental ques- 
tion about the government’s part in financing 
industrial research and development. The govern- 
ment has recently announced that supersonic com- 
mercial airliners are coming in the immediate 


future. Their production cost is well beyond the ca- 
pacity of the private aviation companies. No con- 
ceivable acceleration in their growth will render 


these corporations able to meet the burden of pro- ‘ 


ducing the supersonic commercial airliner. Also, 
it is estimated that the world market will be able 
to sustain only one producer. Therefore, the first 
nation to create an effective supersonic airplane 
will achieve monopoly. It will achieve something 
more — the national prestige that goes with such 
an achievement. What is essential again is not 
growth alone, but bold governmental decision on 
a matter of resource allocation. 

This example raises the point that government 
intervention may be essential to achieve economic 
growth itself, besides accomplishing a given proj- 
ect. How big should government’s role be in sub- 
sidizing industrial invention and innovation? 
These activities are at the heart of economic 
growth. There is evidence that the price-market 
economy is by no means sufficiently effective in 
seeing to it that we are devoting enough resources 
to “R and D” (as the knowing call research and 
development), to invention, to innovation. .The 
fantastic success of government research and de- 
velopment in military technology is prompting 
economists to examine their potential in industrial 
areas as well. | 

The terrible gap between our actual economic 
productivity and our potential productivity is an- 


other reason why Washington economists contem- ' 


plate a revolutionary research and development 
role for government. The gap in 1960 between 
actual and potential output was $30 to $35 billion, 
or 6 to 7 per cent of our total output. This amounts 
to two thirds of what we spend on national de- 
fense, almost twice what we spend on public 
education, and about one and a half times what 
wé spent in 1960 on new homes. 

The gap in mid-1961 between what we are pro- 
ducing and what we can produce is approaching 
$50 billion. A basic reason for this higher figure 
is that recoveries from recent slumps have been 
incomplete, never quite regaining previous peaks 
in employment and productivity. Steel and oil 
have been operating at hardly better than 50 per 
cent of capacity for a long period. This holds for 
several other major sectors of the economy. Small 
wonder that the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers testified to Congress that “Even the 


. world’s most prosperous nation cannot afford to 


waste resources on this scale.” 
Our leading economists are, therefore, consider- 


‘ing radically broader applications of research 


and development. Inventiveness, knowledge, and 
highly technical skills are the crucial contributors 
to growth. The newest stress is upon the primary 
value of investment in people versus machinery. 
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Large-scale federal subsidy and direction will be 
necessary in re-educating, retraining, and relocate 
ing the victims of technological change, who range 
from unskilled farm laborers to skilled transport 
workers displaced by pipelines. l 


POLITICAL ACTION AND PUBLIC NEED 


Paradoxically, at the height of its achievement 
in producing goods and services, the American 
price-market system is revealing alarming inade- 
quacies, not only as a self-regenerating force for 
growth but as a rational allocator of our large but 
limited resources. ` Professional economists and 
political leaders and the educated public are 
becoming uncomfortably aware of this. The gen- 
eral public will remain ignorant and complacent 
for only a short time. In consequence, control of 
the economy is becoming a government concern, 
not because of subversion or ideological considera- 
tions but because the impersonal forces of tech- 
nology and demography are requiring it. 


The corporation, which is the work horse of the’ 


economy (four fifths of Americans work for cor- 
porations), increasingly will find its main endeav- 
ors directed by law instead of by the invisible hand 
of the competitive market. Now, so far as the 
corporation is concerned, intervention by law 
hitherto has been aimed strictly at keeping the 


market free, because the health of the free market ` 


has been judged primary to national well-being. 
Even today no one disputes the fact that the com- 
petitive price-market system founded on private 
property and the profit incentive remains our most 
effective instrument for distributing consumer 
goods and services. 

But, because the market is failing to solve vital 
social needs, a completely new kind of intervention 
will occur. Corrective action will not mean simply 
a stepping up of the traditional kinds of govern- 
ment interference, such as trust busting, tariffs, 
and regulations. It will be something quite strange 
to Americans. There is one major precedent that 
illustrates this new kind of government role — 
the Full Employment Act of 1946. That act was 
the first instance where the national government 
stipulated by law that the goals of full employment 
and equitable income distribution were to be a 
federal legal concern and were not to be left up to 
the price-market system. 

At that time, the end of World War IT, all but 
a handful of economists predicted nationwide 
unemployment. This anticipated crisis stimulated 
passage of the law. But the crisis did not ma- 
terialize, owing to the immense, underestimated 
backlog of demand created by the war. The 
thinking behind the act was not “radical” in the 
invidious sense of the term; namely, a socialistic 
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demand that we scrap the American way and try 
something different. Rather, the philosophy was 
one of tacit acknowledgment of an essential role 
for the market system, supplementing it with 
political action in the interest of rational resource 
allocation and public need. The whole thrust of 
the growth debate is for extensive implementation 
of this principle. 


A NATIONAL ECONOMIC BUDGET 


The United States must develop a new kind of 
national economic budget, quite different from the 
federal budget as we have known it. The tradi- 
tional budget has actually involved some limited 
planning and allocation of resources, but only on 
a short-term basis. In the future, the budget will 
have to embrace all our national resources viewed 
against national goals over a long term. Such a 
budget, goals oriented, would be more than a mere 
annual federal accounting. It would comprise an 
integrated, comprehensive, continuing plan for 
the entire nation. It would mean five- or six-year 
projections of the use of our national resources and 
output in terms of employment, growth, foreign 
policy objectives, housing, roads, welfare, and 
other such goals. 

One of the appeals of such a budget (apart from 
the inexorable logic of the forces making it a 
necessity) is that, enunciated by the President, it 
would act as a means for rallying public opinion, 
for articulating a meaningful program for the 
American economy beyond the sheer aggrandize- 
ment of material wealth. In its broadest aspects, 
it would amount to a working agreement on the 
priorities for the use of our total resources. In its 
narrowest aspects, it would amount to national 
programing of explicit policies. 


RATIONING OUR RESOURCES 


Such a budget is not going to be achieved over- 
night, but it will come within the decade. It must 
come, because long-range blueprints and decisions 
on use of resources are an essential ingredient of the 
future. Though perhaps not a matter for jubila- 
tion, it certainly should not be a matter for dismay. 
Walter Lippmann hinted at such a conception 
of the budget in his commentary on President 
Kennedy’s first budget. His remarks also indi- 
cated why even a tentative move in the direction 
of a goals-oriented budget will not be accomplished 
immediately. “It is a complicated thing,” he 
wrote, “to explain that the Federal budget is not 
only an accounting of revenues and expenditures. 
It is also a great fiscal engine which as a matter of 
national policy has to be managed in such a way 
as to promote a stabilized growth of the economy. 
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It is a makeweight which has to be swung from 
deficit to surplus and from surplus to deficit to 
compensate for the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. There is nothing sinister or mysterious in 
this idea. But it is a new idea.” Lippmann went 
on to write that the notion of a budget covering a 
number of years, instead of just one year, will re- 
quire that the President himself educate the peo- 
ple. For, “most of what he has promised to do, 
most of what for the long pull urgently needs to be 
done, depends on explaining this theoretical issue 
to the people.” 


THE TEST OF OUR INVENTIVENESS 


Resistance to the idea can be expected. It will 
be charged that bureaucratic planning and re- 
duced profit incentive will stifle the market sys- 
tem; that the public will be the victim of a non- 
competitive, flaccid economy, with Communist- 
style suppression of cherished’ individual freedoms 
just around the corner. But this risk is justified by 
disagreeable facts: that we are operating dras- 
tically under our productive capabilities, slump or 
no slump, and have been for some time; that the 


‘imbalance between satisfying public needs and 
fulfilling private demands continues to worsen; 


and that the public already is victimized by non- 
competitive, .administered prices in industries 
making up a third to a half of our economy — 
basic industries like: steel, electrical equipment, 
and autos — and by industry-wide union wages, 


combining to create a reléntless wage=-price rise- 


that is the despair of economists. 

There is an inherent possibility of a constitu- 
tional crisis. American political inventiveness, our 
justly famous instinct for freedom, is going to be 
put to the most difficult test it has had in a cen- 
tury. This is because any successful society must 
have a theory, a clear comprehension of principle, 


for what it is doing. Such an understanding is es- 
sential if a society intends to achieve great ends, 
and as the precondition for the kind of congres- 
sional action required. The Council of Economic 
Advisers serves as an example of the type of organ- 





ization needed. This might well be made by law - 


into a powerful agency for national planning. 
The intense pressure for planning is building up 
from many directions. Presidential adviser Dean 
James Landis, for one, has suggested that the 
federal regulatory agencies, through better formu- 
lation and coordination of their policies, could be 
the key to revitalization of major sectors of the 
economy. But the most fundamental pressure of 
all is exerted by the fact that the United States 
now competes in a world of government-con- 
trolled economies. Meanwhile, our own economy 


. remains substantially guided by disparate private 


corporate interests. The strategies of these cor- 
porations reflect their primary obligations to 
shareholders. No formal compunction exists to 
relate these obligations to the common interest. 
The American myth about the free, competitive 
system and its miraculously beneficent role runs 
counter to legal and political regulation — of eco- 
nomic affairs. 

` Our hope must be that genuine public under- 


standing of our true condition will do two, things. 
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It will act’ to eliminate the anxiety that comes 
from the unknown, and the resultant dangerous 
nonsense about subversion. It will thus release us 
to exercise to the full America’s unmatched talent 
for combining individual freedom’ with optimum 
collective performance. In this light, President 
Kennedy’s striking statement in his State of the 
Union Address, “Before my term has énded, we 
shall have to test anew whether a nation such as 
ours can endure. The outcome is by no means 
certain,” can be appreciated as more than rhetoric. 
Survival is, indeed, the issue. 





ROBERT LOWELL 


-THE VOYAGE 


From Baudelaire: Le Voyage 


For T. S. Eliot 


I 


For the boy playing with his globe and stamps, 
the world is equal to his appetite — 

how grand the world in the blaze of the lamps, 
how petty in tomorrow’s small dry light! 


One morning we lift anchor, full of brave 
prejudices, prospects, ingenuity = 

we swing with the velvet swell of the wave, 
our infinite is rocked by the fixed sea. 


Some wish to fly a cheapness they detest, 
others, their cradles terror — others stand 
with their binoculars on a woman’s breast, 
reptilian Circe with her junk and wand. 


Not to be turned to reptiles, such men daze 
themselves with spaces, light, the burning sky; 
cold toughens them, they bronze in the sun’s blaze 
and dry the sores of their debauchery. 


But the true voyagers are those who move 
simply to move — like lost balloons! Their heart 
is some old motor thudding in one groove. 

It says its single phrase, “Let us depart!” 


They are like conscripts lusting for the guns; 

our sciences have never learned to tag 

their projects and designs — enormous, vague 
hopes grease the wheels of these automatons! 
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We imitate, oh horror! tops and bowls 
in their eternal waltzing marathon; 
even in sleep, our fever whips and rolls 
us, like an angel flogging the brute sun.: 


` Strange sport! where destination has no place 
‘or name, and may be anywhere we choose — 
where man, committed to his endless race, 
runs like a madman diving for repose! 


‘Our soul is a three-master seeking port: 

a voice from starboard shouts, ‘“‘We’re at the dock!” 
Another, more elated, cries from port, i 
“Here’s dancing, gin, and girls!”’ Balls! It’s a rock! 


The islands sighted by the lookout s¢em 
the El Dorados promised us last night; 
imagination wakes from its drugged dream, 
sees only ledges in the morning light. 


What dragged these patients from their German spas? 
Shall we throw them in chains, or in the sea? 

Sailors discovering new Americas, ` 

who drown in a. mirage of agony! 


The worn-out sponge, who scuffles through our slums, 
‘ sees whisky, paradise, and liberty 

wherever oil lamps shine in furnished rooms — 

we see Blue Grottoes, Caesars, and Capri. 


HI 


Stunningly simple tourists, your pursuit 

is written in the teardrops in your eyes! 
Spread out the packing cases of your loot, 
your azure sapphires made of seas and skies! 


We want to break the boredom of our jails 
and cross the oceans without oars or steam — 
give us visions to stretch our minds like sails, 
the blue, exotic shore line of your dream! 


Tell us, what have you seen? 
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% S ~, Weve seën: ‘the stars, . 
a wave or two — we’ve'also’seen some ‘sand; | 
although we peer through ‘telescopes and’ spars. ae 


we’ re often deadly bored .2 as you on’ land. 
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- The shine’ ‘of sunlight. on 1 the violet sea, ` 
the roar of cities when the sun goes down: f. 
- these stir our hearts‘with restléss energy; . 
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we ride on the Indian Ocean, where we drown! | 
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-No old château or shrine besieged by crowds . ; oo 
_ of crippled pilgrims sets. our souls on fire, 


. 2 as‘ these chance: countries: -gathered from the clouds. 


Our hearts are always anxious. with desire. 
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Desires that great elm fertilized by lust; ` > 

. gives its old body, whenever heaven warms 
itg bark that'wiņters and, old. age encrust;, 
“green branches draw the sun into its arms. 
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‘Why. are you always growing taller, Tree J= 

Oh longer-lived ` than cypress! Yet ‘we ‘tok 
. one or. two sketches for your picture book, 

‘Brothers who sell your souls for novelty! | 
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We have salaamed to pagan gods with horns,. 
entered shrines peopled by a galaxy 

' òf Buddhas, Slavic saints, and ‘unicorns, 

so rich Rothschild must dream of bankruptcy! 
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Priests’ robes that scattered solid golden flakes, 
dancers with tattooed bellies and behinds, 


charmers supported by braziers of snakes. a 


Yes, and what else? = =. - 00 0, 0. ._ 
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VI 
Oh trivial, childish minds! 


You’ve missed the more important things that we 
were forced to learn against our will. We’ve been 
from. top to bottom of the ladder, and see 

only the pageant of immortal sin: © 


there women, servile, peacock-tailed, and coarse, 
marry for money, and love without disgust 

horny, potbellied tyrants stuffed on lust, 

slaves’ slaves — the sewer in which their gutter pours! 


old maids who weep, playboys who live each hour, 


state banquets loaded with hot sauces, blood and trash, 


ministers sterilized by dreams of power, 
workers who love their brutalizing lash; 


+ 


and everywhere religions like our own 

all storming heaven, propped with saints who reign 
like sybarites on beds of nails and frown — 

all searching for some orgiastic pain! 


Many, self-drunk, are lying in the mud — 
mad now, as they have always been, they roll 
in torment screaming to the throne of God: 
“My image and my lord, I hate your soul!” 


And others, dedicated without hope, 

flee the dull herd — each locked in his own world 
hides in his ivory tower of art and dope — 

this is the daily news from the whole world! 


VII 


How sour the knowledge travelers bring away. 
The world’s monotonous ‘and small; we see 
ourselves today, tomorrow, yesterday, 

an oasis of horror in sands of ennui! 
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Shall we move or rest? Rest, if you can rest; 
move if you must. One runs, but others drop 
and trick their vigilant antagonist. 

Time is a runner who can never stop, 


The Wandering Jew or Christs Apostles. Yet 
nothing’s enough; no knife goes through the ribs 
of this retiarius throwing out his net, 

others can kill and never leave their cribs. 


And even when Time’s heel is on our throat 


‘must we still hope, and cry, “On, on, let’s go!” 


just as we once took passage on the boat 
for China, shivering as we felt winds blow , 


our hair, we now set out for the Dead Sea, 
lighthearted as the youngest voyager. 

If you look seaward, Traveler, you will see 
a specter rise and hear it sing, “‘Stop here, 


and eat my lotus flowers, here’s where they’re sold. 
Here are the fabulous fruits; look, my boughs bend; 
eat yourself sick on knowledge. Here we hold 

time in our hands, it never has to end.” 


We know the accents of this ghost by heart; 

Our comrades stretch their arms across the seas; 
“On, on, Orestes. Sail and feast your heart — 
Here’s Clytemnestra.’? Once we kissed her knees. 


VII 


It’s time. Old Captain, Death, lift anchor, sink! 
Land stales; now we shall sail into the night; 

if now the sky and sea are black as ink, 

our hearts, as you must know, are filled with light. 


Only when we drink poison are we well — 
we want, this fire so burns our brain tissue, 
to drown in the abyss — heaven or hell, 

who cares? Through the unknown, we’ll find the new. 
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A AND THE STATE RAILWAYS 


BY PETER USTINOV 


Having completed the film of a most successful play, ROMANOFF AND JULIET, and having received an Oscar 


for his superlative supporling part in spantacus, PETER Ustinov is now immersed in the production of a ` 


new film, BILLY BUDD, in the casling of a new play for fall production, and in writing stories for the ATLANTIC. 


IR ORDER to understand this story fully, it is 
necessary to have a working knowledge of.the 
trade union movement in Italy. Since there are 
no Italians who have this knowledge, it could, 
consequently, well be that the story 1s incompre- 
hensible, and yet God usually comes to the rescue 
in such cases, bringing an order which is perhaps 
a little rudimentary to a chaos which has seemed 
complete. 

I have seen many Gods in my time. There is 
a Russian God with slim admonishing fingers 
and a brown look of disapproval, a terra-cotta 
phantom involved in angular chants, smelling of 
earth, damp cloisters, and incense, aglitter with 


traces of gold at the edges; there is an Anglican 
‘God, more reasonable and less dramatic, 


the 
victim of a tragic miscarriage of justice in which 
His only son fell foul of a legal system which had 
none of the advantages of British researches in 
the field of jurisprudence, a God eminently under- 
standing and discreetly sad, prayed to with an 


‘intensity none the less solemn for being curiously 


casual; there is a Hollywood God, only seen from 
behind in the form of Christ, or as a disturbing 
palpitation in a sky too cerulean to be quite true, 
dn apparition which stays the Roman whips in 
mid-air, which brings frowns of misgiving to the 
foreheads of procurators and centurions as they 
prepare for battles lost in advance, which is the 


. signal for a hundred female voices to rise to the 


ceiling of their range in a rapturous vocalise, ac- 
companied by the full resources of a mid-Victo- 
rian orchestra; there is the God of the minor- 


æ 


channel American TV Bible Belt, the Lord of 
the rimless glasses and the no-nonsense man-to- 
man approach, the Lord of the electric organ, 


‘the latter-day Gothic arch, the God in the street 


‘with no unnecessary predilection for the arts. 
You don’t have to be a Catholic to catch a 

glimpse of the Italian God — not the bearded fig- 

ure portrayed by the Renaissance painter, but the 


reflection in the upcast eye of the simple widow for- 


whom events have become too complicated for 
assessment, let alone solution. He is the final 
appeal to sanity after the disillusionment with 
mortal justice, the ultimate voice which will in- 
vade the conscience of the police, the judges, the 
lawyers, the government employees, 
with papers to sign, with cards to punch, with 
stamps to stamp, the weight which every mortal 
carries Atlas-like on his shoulders for the span of 
his natural life, and the poorer the country, the 
greater the weight. Occasionally even the vol- 
uble Italians run out of arguments, and then,a 
strike is called. Nobody is ever quite sure who 
called it, and those who called it are never quite 


all those ` 


sure if the call will be obeyed. Because the 


unions are. without the resources for a prolonged 
protest, these strikes have only a nuisance value. 


They are a reminder to the government that 


unions do exist, but they also remind the govern- 
ment that unions are relatively weak. 


On November 8, a railway strike was decreed 


“in the whole of Italy. Inflammatory posters went 
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up, with much talk of bréad, wages, and honor. 


Midnight was to be the hour of action. At 8:40 
— or, rather, at 20:40 — every. evening a train 
leaves Rome for Florence, Milan, Domodossola, 
and Geneva, with carriages for Dunkirk, Ham- 
burg, Zurich, Brussels. Several sleeping cars are 
attached to the regular wagons, and the occu- 
pants are invariably highly international. I can 
speak with authority only about the travelers in 
sleeping car No. 3, bound for Geneva, because I 
was one of them... 

I arrived in the station with about ‘ten minutes 
to go. The majority of porters seemed sullen. 
They were either strike-minded or else just ap- 
prehensive. As I tottered away from my taxi un- 
der the weight of my baggage,-one porter pointed 
to another, seated on his barrow, who pointed to a 
third, leaning against a wall, who pointed to 
a fourth. Then, out of nowhere, a fifth arrived, 
more helpful than a porter should be. WONGS 
were passed. 

“Italy will remain a country steeped in ignor- 
ance so long as there are creatures like you about,” 
said the first porter. The second porter just spat. 
That was his eloquence. 

My porter put down my bags. 
you fellows something — 

“We don’t want to hear from blacklegs,” said 
the third. 

“Go to High Mass,” said the fourth, looking 
into space and munching a dandelion seed. 

“<The strike isn’t called till midnight,” my 
porter went on, “but you people are acting as 
though it’s already started. That’s not honest.” 

“You're working extra hard to compensate for 
the time you’ll lose during the strike. Call that 
honest?” The first porter had flared up. 

“No use arguing with an idiot, Go to High 
Mass, that’s where you ‘belong —with the 
priests.” - l 

“It’s not a question of priests,” my porter re- 
taliated angrily, “but of honor, of making a 
bella figura in front of foreigners. It’s by people 
like you that most of the foreigners judge our 
country.” 

“It'll do the foreigners good to see our country 
as it really is,” said the third porter, “and, in any 
case, to hell with foreigners.” 

“Without the foreigners, where would our 
economy be?” said my porter. “Answer me that!” 

“We could all be rich if the wealth of the Vati- 
can were divided among the people,” said the 
first. 

I permitted myself to intervene. 
leaves in seven minutes.” 

My porter picked up my luggage and threw it 
onto his barrow. “The wealth of the Vatican,” 
he muttered breathlessly as he half ran. “The 
Communists always think of a negative solution 


“Let me tell 


“My train 
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like that: Good, we distribute the riches of the 
Church. We'd all be rich. for-one afternoon, and 
then what? Wed all be poor again, including 


the Church. It’s better that someone’s rich, it’s 


reassuring. Eh! The secret is that it’s tough to 
be rich and a Communist. I know nothing about 
the others, the Russians, but over here the hope 
of every Communist is to get himself a successful 
racket, so that there’s no need for him to be a 
Communist any more. Communism’s strictly for 
the have-nots, and everyone wants to have. 
That’s how deep it goes.” 

After all the rush, the atmosphere around sleep- 
ing car No. 3 was surprisingly quiet, grave even. 
So many cruel armistices have been signed in 
railway carriages that it takes very little to give 
them an aura of fatality and gloom. Now there 
was a little cluster of officials near the entrance, 
muttering to each other as the steam swirled up 
lazily from under the train and wound itself 
around their legs. They were consulting docu- 
ments, making notes, scratching things out. 

The controller looked me square in the eye, 
and I already felt like a general in defeat. “It is 
understood,” he said, “that you leave at your 
own risk.” 

“Yes,” I replied. It was unconditional sur- 
render, but what alternative was there? - “How 
much do I owe you?” I asked the porter. 

“Whatever you wish, Dottore He shrugged 
fatalistically, conjuring up a vision of destitute 
children who could do with a crust of bread. It 
was dishonest but brilliant. There is a fixed fee 
per bag carried. I knew this, but I still over- 
tipped him. I had no wish for anyone to lose his 
faith in capitalism at this particular moment. 

“How does it look?” I asked the controller. 

“Bad,” he replied. “Half an hour ago it was 
better; then a quarter of an hour ago it was 
worse. Now it is just bad.” 

He was a good-looking man, this controller, 
who managed to make his brown wagon-lit uni- 
form appear military. He was young and dark, 
with the calculating aspect of one who enjoys 
initiative and who feels he has his finger on the 
pulse of events. 


I ENTERED the wagon to find most of the occu- 
pants in the corridor. The lady in the next com- 
partment seemed both imperious and worried. 
I learned later that she was the Duchess of 
Calapiccola and that we had absolutely no friends 
in common. She held a diminutive dog in her | 
hand which blended with her  buff-colored 
tweed like a chameleon. It was invisible until it 
barked, which it did occasionally in an utterly per- 
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sonal manner, a kind of bronchial belch of a very 
old and very large man. People who héard this 
voice but who failed to see the dog: tended to look 
at the duchess with surprise, a look which she. met 
with a stare of melodramatic hostility. F urther 
down the corridor there was a senior nun of some 
rare order. The small portion of her face visible 
gave no indication of its true dimensions. She may 
have had a tendency toward stoutness or she may 
have been scrawny; I neither knew nor cared: to 
know. What I could see was not so much pink as 
white with scarlet flushes, with an expression so 
enclosed and a smile so enigmatic and dogged that 


' my only wish was to avoid all contact with her. 


She had companionship, in any case, in the shape 
of a thin, sour priest with dandruff on. his shoul- 
ders. They conversed in whispers, he looking at 


_ “her with a yellow, liverish intensity, she respond- 
ing with the slightest movement of her lips, her 


eyes downcast so demurely that she seemed like a 


` grotesque caricature of a well-behaved little girl. 


There was, of course, the inevitable American 
individualist who had to be somewhere in a hur- 
ry, kept on checking his watch with other watches, 
consulted tickets which had been sold him back to 
Dayton, Ohio, and flicked over the pages of A 
Hundred Useful Phrases in Italian without finding 
anything to say which corresponded with his 


_ mood. 


“Go by train to save time,” he said, without the 


‚guarantee that anyone could understand him, 
“and you land right . in the middle of a strike. I 


guess you can’t win.’ 

Hearing a man speak with an aaan 
timbre to his voice, the duchess’s dog pricked up 
ears almost as large as itself, inclined its head to 
one side, began shivering like an epileptic, and 
barked. The American reacted like everyone else 
by looking at the duchess, then saw the dog. 

“Hello, little feller,” he said, extending an af- 


fectionate hand with a huge fraternity ring on the 


fourth finger. The dog, seeing a vast five-pronged 
weapon advancing in its direction, embossed with 
a great golden orb, encrusted with a red stone and 


' cabalistic runes, flew into a passion of defiance. 


It may have been small, but it still had the in- 
stincts of a dog, and of a fierce dog at that. Now it 
was at bay, defending its mistress. The duchess 
placed a blue-veined hand over its eyes, and with 
its world precipitately plunged into darkness, it 
whimpered feebly with frustrated blood lust and 
fell asleep in a matter of seconds, its dreams filled 
with violence and rampant hatred. _ 

“Im sorry,” said the American, confused. 
“What is it? I thought it was a Chihuahua, but it 


_ seems too small for that.” 


The duchess gazed’ at him with undisguised 


loathing. 


“He s cute anyhow. Kind of hard not to step 


on, I should think.” 


The duchess entered -her compartment and 
closed the door. Snubbed, the American looked 
at the priest, who stared back unhappily from 
sometime in the Middle Ages, the whites of his eyes 
almost as dark as the pupils. Even the smile of the 
nun had about it a trace of reproof. 

Confused, wronged, misunderstood, the Ameri- 
can retired to his compartment. I looked at the 
priest and didn’t try to disguise my disapproval. 
He suddenly smiled back. His expression was 
quite shockingly pleasant and open. I found it 
impossible not to respond. 

“Let us hope we all reach our destinations on 
time,” he said with a shrug. “Trains and cars and 
airplanes have made us lazy —~ they gave us hope 
and made us negligent. With them we leave ev- 
erything to the last moment. A thousand years 
ago we would have left on horseback with plenty 
of time to spare.” _ 

“They didn’t have strikes in those days,”’ I said. 

“Oh, they had worse than strikes. I don’t blame 
the railwaymen for airing their complaints.” , 

“Irs all a question of communication,” I re- 
plied. The expression on the priest’s face which 
the American took to be a reproach was, in fact, 
there only because the priest was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. The priest probably never 


- even heard the dog bark. As for the duchess, had 


the American been outrageously gallant-and had 
he paid her some empty compliment instead of 
lavishing his playfulness on the dog, she would 
probably have slapped the dog hard for interrupt- 
ing at the wrong moment. If life was difficult in 


-its insignificant moments, how much more difficult 


was it in moments of importance. The nun prob- 
ably had the right idea by avoiding contact with - 


‘anything but the murals, the crucifixes, the cold 


corridors of her imagination, a static world with- 
out surprises. And yet, wasn’t that a form of sur- 
render, of self-gratification at the expense of life? 

I looked at my watch. It was 9:12. The train 
was still in the station. I released the blind, 
which flew up, and wound down the window. 


. The controller was alone. 


“Whats it look like now?” I called to him. 

He smiled grimly. “Had you asked me five 
minutes ago, I would have said worse. Now I 
don’t quite know.’! 

The train lurched, then began creeping away. 

“We'll reach Florence anyway,” he called, 


“poising himself with the elegance of one used to 
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leaping onto moving objects. “From there on, 
beh!” He grimaced and joined the train. 

I tried to read now that I was alone. The nun; 
I suspected, felt quite at home in a train; since I 
imagined monastic life to be a little like existence 





in a sleeping car, the embryonic warmth and in- 


timacy, the isolation, the feeling of walking about 
in your own mind. If I were a monk, the one fear 


I would have would be to be relegated to a large | 


cell. ‘That would be the worst of both worlds. 


The dog barked next door. “Shut up,” I said - 


aloud, but not so that the duchess would hear it. 
I put away my book and fell asleep. 


f 
Waes I woke up, the train was no longer mov- 
ing. I looked at my watch. It was well after mid- 
night. The strike was on. I became conscious of 
voices, not just the usual voices of a station. 
Someone. was making a speech. There was some 
heckling. 

I peered around. the blind. It was like a scene 
from an early Soviet film. I could almost hear the 
searing sound track which would accompany 
such a sequence, mainly brass, a semitone flat for. 


technical reasons, but also with the burden of an-. 


epic sadness. The railway workers were gathered 
on the platform. It was cold. Whenever one of 
them spoke, explosions of breath would shoot into 
the midnight blue. The lighting was glacial, un- 
kind. It made them all look hungry. There was 
paper on the platform. A trolley of refreshments 
stood abandoned — at precisely twelve o’clock, I 


imagined. Plump bottles of Chianti, bars of choco- 
late, all four wheels poring in different direc- ' 


tions. 

“Ragazzi!” said the speaker. “By order of the 
Central Committee of —~’ It was hard to hear; 
the contents of that kind of speech are always 
quite predictable. However worthy the cause, 
revolutionary resolutions invariably lose their 
drama in a fog of useless, predictable oratory. 
When people have a sense of occasion, they sink 
to it. . 

I no longer looked, just listened. There was 
very little opposition at first, merely isolated shout- 
ing. Then a new voice took over, a voice I quickly 
recognized as that of the controller of our sleep- 
ing car. He spoke with-a certain — for lack of 
a better word, I will call it “majesty.” There was 
no effort of rodomontade; he fell into none of the 
temptations which the Italian language prepares 
for those endowed with voice too rich or vision 
too baroque. He spoke simply, like a foreigner, 
and it was probably because he sounded like a 
foreigner that they listened. 

The strike, he contended, was calculated to an- 
noy. It had not been prepared carefully enough 
to do anything but. that, nor could the unions, 
with their present structure, even hope to organ- 
ize anything more thoroughly. He compared the 
dignity of the operation to that of street urchins 
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ringing doorbells and then running away. He 
asked a rhetorical question of the assembly. Was 
that an occupation worthy of fathers of families? 

He reminded the house that Italians were al- . 
ways jealous of foreign vices and neglectful of 
their own virtues. ‘‘Why should we feel ashamed 
or weak because we are a hospitable nation? — 
Some of us wish we were in Russia. Some of us _ 
have been in Russia and are very glad to be here. 
I would rather be hungry in Italy,” he declared 
roundly at the end, “than full of buckwheat in a 
paradise chosen for me!” 

There was applause, not so much for the con- 
tent as for the performance. A vote of some kind 
was taken, and after five minutes the train moved 
grudgingly out of the station. 

I put on my dressing gown and went to con- 
gratulate the controller. 

“Did you really mean all you said?” I asked 
him. 

“No.” Oh, he was absolutely honest. 

“My duty,” he said, “is to get the train out of 
Italy. I am paid to do that. I may quarrel with 
my salary, but now is not the moment to do it, 
with a trainload of travelers.” 

“And were you in Russia during the war?” 

“No,” he replied, expressionless. “But I didn’t 
lie. I never said I had been. I just said some of 
us had been, which is true. Actually, I should 
very much like to go one day.” 

“Where did you get the idea of buckwheat?” 

“Oh, Pm not ignorant. I know what the other 
people eat. Throw out a phrase like that, and 


those who have been to Russia will never think to 


ask you whether you have been.” 

“You ought to be in politics,” I said. 

“Ah, Dottore, Pm not dishonest,” he replied. ‘‘I 
just use my head sufficiently not to have to be. 
Politics would corrupt me.” 

The American looked out into the corridor. 
“Do you have any mineral water on ice?” he- 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the controller. 

“Incidentally,” the American went on, “Pd 
like to know your name.’ 

“Why, sir, have I done anything to displease 
you?” The controller was not in the least dis- 
countenanced. 

“On the contrary,” said the E T blinking 
in an admiring fashion. “I just saw you deal with. 
a pretty nasty Situation there. You sure kept your 
head. I don’t understand the Italian language, of 
course, but I guess I’ve had enough experience of 
this kind of thing to appreciate what you did.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the controller, “but 


“may I ask what you thought of doing with my 


name?” 
“Pm lunching with the United States consul 


an e ope 
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general in.Milano next week when I get back 
from Geneva. I want to commend you to him.” 

“To what purpose?” 

“Well, I figured you’d appreciate it. Besides, 
we need every friend we can get. I know that and 
you know that.” 

' The poor man was a little lost. He had even 


- said “Milano” instead of “Milan” as a gesture of 
-solidarity. He believed deeply that most men 
_ were brothers, 


Desperately he sought to impose 
his fraternity on those he considered worthy of it. 

“Well, let me give you my card,” he said. “If 
ever you’re in any kind of trouble, remember 


- William C. Rosencrantz. Pm whats known as a 


trouble shooter with the —” And here he men- 


* tioned an agglomeration of initials which stood for 


one of the many overlapping agencies of the U.S. 
government. The controller took the card, 
thanked him, and went to fetch the mineral wa- 
ter, which the American probably didn’t want but 
had simply used as a sly conversational gambit. 

“Yes, that was a fairly ugly situation,” said Mr. 
Rosencrantz. 

“Oh, the worst that would have happened is 
that the train wouldn’t have gone on,” I said. 

“Don’t you believe it. It only needs a spark for 
a situation like that to ignite. Ever been to Laos?” 

“No. 33 

“Well, if you had, you wouldn’t be sọ optimis- 
tic.” 

I thought it perhaps too cruel to point out that 
we weren’t in Laos, so in the interests of harmony 
I told him that he might be right. He took my 
concession very badly. 

“I damn well know Pm right,” he snapped. 
“Tve seen altogether too much apathy in Eu- 
rope.” 

“Apathy about what?” I asked him sharply. 

“The International Communist Conspiracy,” 


_he barked back. 


“Qh, that.” I relaxed and smiled. “May I ask 
you how long you’ve been here?” I asked. 

“Been where?” 

I decided to take the initiative. 
Italy at the moment, not in Laos.” 

“I was in Laos six years,” he said. 

“And here?” 

“Two weeks next Tuesday.” 

‘Well, then, if we should have to spend several 
days aboard this train, I will listen with great 
respect to what you have to say about the Far 
East, but I will obviously be forced to take what 
you say about Italy with a pinch of salt.” 


«We are in 
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‘Lie controller returned with the mineral water 
just as the duchess opened her door. “It’s a dis- 


grace!” she. cried. “The train moved out‘of the 


station just as I was on the point of taking my 
dog for his walk.” 

“Normally we-only stop in Florence for ten 
minutes,” replied the controller. ous you 
had over an hour to walk the dog.” 

“Don’t answer back,” said the duchess, malev- 
olently. “You mean we’re already an hour late? 


‘It’s a scandal! I only take the train because my 


dog’s health isn’t up to air travel.” She addressed 
the dog with a possessive love on the scale of 
Greek tragedy: “Your ears don’t support the 
altitude, do they?” 

“Signora Duchessa, let the dog run up and 
down the corridor. If he performs. any little 


duties, I will sweep them up.” 


“And what if someone steps on her? Could the 
company ever refund a sentimental loss?” 

“I will look after her. It’s a her, is it?” 

“See for yourself!” 

“I can’t without my glasses.” 

The duchess smiled savagely and gave the dog 


some final instructions before surrendering it to 


the controller. The dog seemed neither to listen 
nor to notice the temporary change of ownership. 
“Who is that old bitch?” asked Mr. Rosen- 
crantz when the duchess had retired.’ 
“She’s not a Communist, as you may imagine,” 
I replied, “nor are you a Communist, as she may 
imagine.” 
“She thinks Pm a Communist?” 
“She doubtless thinks the whole of the United 


States is Communistic, and by her standards, 


she’s right. The Bill of Rights is an appalling 
piece of emancipatory jurisdiction; the South was 
right; and there’s very little to choose between 
Washington and Lenin. Neither of them believed 
in the divine right of kings, and that’s enough to 
put them both in the camp of insurrection against 
the existing order.” 

“Thats ridiculous,” said_ Mr. Rosencrantz, 
hotly. “Why —” 

“Pm only expressing the probable opinions of 
the Duchess of Calapiccola,” I interrupted. “It’s 
no use telling me that they are ridiculous. Tell 
her.” 

“I don’t speak Italian.” 

“She doubtless speaks English better than either 
of us. She must have had a squadron. of govern- 
esses when she was little.” 

Mr. Rosencrantz was so unhappy, I softened 
to him. “How does it feel to find yourself suddenly 
a left-winger, along with Benjamin Franklin, Ad- 
miral Radford, and the Archbishop of Canter- 


- bury?” 
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The controller tried to put the dog down, but 
the motion of the train was too much for its legs 
and it rocked to and fro like a diminutive drunk. 


ANE Rr evr 


It proved to be even more difficult to pick up. 
The nun appeared and bent down with a look of - 
self-effacing sweetness.. The fact that the dog` 
managed to bite her as it slid by her supplicating 
hands only served to sugar her expression still 
further. 

The priest had been in the corridor all the time. 
“You did well,” he told the controller sadly, “but 
I do honestly feel those poor men deserve more 
money than_they get.” 

“Pm one of those poor men,” said the con- 
troller, ‘“‘so you won’t expect me not to agree with 
you. No one is ever paid enough in this world, 
“with the exception of those who are paid too 
much.” 


The priest savored the remark and nodded ` 


sadly. I translated the conversation for the benefit 
of Mr. Rosencrantz, who frowned. 

“Think the priest’s in the.conspiracy?” I whis- 
pered. 

“There’s an awful lot of well- -meaning idealists 
who are fellow travelers without knowing it,” he 
confided. 

The dog managed to deliver itself of the thim- 
bleful-of water it had drunk during the day, and 
the controller returned it to the duchess, who was 
so well bred she neglected to thank -him, but 
instead ordered a coffee, very hot and very strong, 
for eight thirty, together with a half glass of luke- 
warm water, lukewarm, mark you, 45° C., to take 
some medicine in, and if the train should stop at 
a station, a copy of the morning paper and also 
a packet of Turkish cigarettes, and if the train 
didn’t-stop at a station, she would want to know 
the reason, and, incidentally, she’ had -connec- 
tions. 

The controller smiled when she had gone and 
explained to the suspicious Mr. Rosencrantz that 
the Duchess of Calapiccola came.from one of the 
oldest Roman families and that she owned most 
‘of the province of Basilicata. 

“She seems a- very ungracious lady to “me,” 
observed Mr. Rosencrantz, with: understatement 
` born of a desire to be conciliatory until such time 
as he knew precisely who was fellow-traveling 
with whom, and where, and, indeed, why. 

“We don’t own a province, sir,” said the con- 
troller. “We can afford to be pleasant. Nobody 
ever wants anything from us.” 

“Anticipating any more trouble?” asked Mr. 
Rosencrantz, steering the conversation back onto 
familiar lines. -© __ l 

“In the north, they may.be more difficult to 
convince.” 

“On account of the industries?’ Mr. Rosen- 
crantz flashed, cued as a knife. 

Ves, 35 5 

“Does the same ‘hold true of Laos?” I asked, 


holding out, but I talked them into letting us 
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“Yes,” he responded earnestly, -‘ 
there isn’t much industry. You see, it is-a 


‘cop AND THE STATE RAILWAYS 


‘inasmuch as 


predominantly agrarian economy; based, largely ` 


33 


on — 
“Rice!” I flashed, sharp as a knife myself. 
“Right!” cried Mr. Rosencrantz. I had made 
a friend. 


> 


Í SLEPT well until I became aware that the train 
was no longer moving. There seemed something 
uncomfortably final “about the general atmos- 


phere of peace and quiet on this occasion. I` 


looked out. We were in the confines of a large, 
unutterably lugubrious station. “There was an 
early mist of the most petrifying cheerlessness. 
One light was on in a signal box, and a-man was 
reading. In the middle distance, a window was 
lit up. A woman.with unkempt hair seemed ‘to 


be setting a table; while a man in long winter. 


underwear kept appearing and disappearing. As 
far as I could see, they weren’t talking. 

I washed, brushed my teeth, and dressed. 
Afterward I still felt as though I hadn’t washed or 
brushed my teeth, or ever ‘undressed. -That’s 
sleeping cars. 


Mr. Rosencrantz was in the corridor. “Weve 


been here over an hour,” he said grimly, as_ 
-though the situation were creeping percep uly 


onto a diplomatic level. 

“Where are we, Milan?” 

a | guess so. Our boy’s finding out ae: 
going on.’ 

“Oh. Cigarette?” 

“No, thanks just the same. I used to smoke 
over four packs a day. I gave it up when I had 
my appendectomy with complications — perito- 
nitis — and I’ve never smoked since.’ 

I even preferred Laos to this topic, and so I re- 
turned to my compartment to await results. 

After a quarter.of an hour, the controller re- 


turned. “It’s going to be all right,” he said. “The 


strike was only partially successful. Up here, 
they’re all too tired to, do much about it. There’s 
nothing more exhausting than sitting up all night 
consciously avoiding work. One or two are still 


leave.” 

Soon we were ander way again; and as the sun 
came out surprisingly and brilliantly over the 
still sweep of Lago Maggiore, impertinently hot 
for the time of year, picking out the folds`in the 
flesh of the snow-capped mountains in pink and 
gray, I began to half forget my traveling com- 
panions in pleasant anticipation of my arrival in 
Géneva. Then, within five kilometers of the Swiss 
frontier, the train unexpectedly slowed down and 
finally came to a halt. I opened the ON and , 
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leaned out. 
the usual reshuffle of railway cars we had moved 
up next to the engine overnight, and we- were 


“now alongside the fifty yards of platform of what 
‘looked like a whistle stop. There was a station of 


sorts, but it seemed like a toy. There was a tiny 


` buffet, but no sign of life. 


The controller leapt onto the ai 
“Does the train usually stop here?” I asked him. 
“Pve been with the company twelve years,” he 


_- replied, “and- Pve never stopped here before.” 


Then he called to the engine driver, with an 
oscillating gesture of a hand cupped toward the 


' body, the Italian for “What the hell’s going on?” 
_ “Beh, the lights are red,” cried the engine, 
_ driver. 


The lights were red. I saw that in 





“Mine di Trasquera,” replied the stationmaster. 
“It’s not marked. That is the fault of the ae 


‘r not me.’ ¥ 


The controller placed his hands on his hips and 


just stood there for a moment, frustrated. 
Then the stationmaster made an entrance. 
There was nothing consoling in the dramatic per- 


- fection of his timing. He threw open the glass 
_ door center stage and advanced with the small, 
` vigorous steps of a cofpulent tenor sure of his 


reputation and therefore of his applause. His face 
was worn by conflict, his eyes unforgiving. 
“Whats going on?” asked the controller. 
'. “There’s. a, strike on. Didn’t you know about 
it??? replied the stationmaster pugnaciously. 
“You mean you are holding up the train in 
obedience to the strike order?” 
“Certainly.” 
“For how long?” 
_ The stationmaster consulted an old gun-metal 
watch, “Another eighteen hours and forty-six 


. minutes.’ 


“But where’s the village?” 

“There is no village, just a cement factory and 
a chapel, to throw dust in the eyes of the workers.” 

There were faces at every window now, the 
nun, an older nun with whom she had been 
traveling but’ who had retired early, the priest, 
the American, the duchess, even the- dog — all 
were there, and many more. 

“Figlio mio,” said the priest. 

“Oh, its you.” The stationmaster recognized 
him. 
` “Why do you pass such sat ens comment on 
what has been a source of comfort for so many?” 

“You know my point of view, Don Gioacchino. . 
The Church is a retrogressive element. Its: force 
derives from the ignorance in’which it keeps the 
working masses. You say our Lord built His 
Church on Saint Peter. ‘On this rock,-I will 


build my Church.’ The rock is superstition’ The 


The eae smiled affectionately. “They let 


us through in Florence and Milan,” he said. 
“Thats their failure.” 


$ “You mean to say weve got all this way and 


you’re going to stop us five kilometers from the 


‘ frontier?” . 


‘Certainly, strike orders are given to be eneyen! ii 

“Now look here — 

“There is no argument with me!” shouted the 
stationmaster. “No argument!” 

The controller looked up at the engine driver. 

“Tell cost me my job if I disobey a signal,” the 
engine driver called. 

The stationmaster nodded with grim satisfac- 
tion. “In any case, I have pulled the switches, so 
that if you were rash enough to proceed, you’d 
find yourself on the siding.” And he pointed to a 
pair of buffers nestling under a moist. rock. ` 

Other controllers appeared, a guard, even the 


chef of the dining car, having made their way 
through the train. | 


“Whats the name of- this station?” asked our 


controller. 


poorly. 


rock is stupidity. The rock is witchcraft!” 

- Both nuns crossed themselves. - 

The priest smiled. “Always in your arguments 
you betray a surprising knowledge of the Bible.” 

“The great Stalin was brought up in a sem- 
inary. There’s no better education for a leader of 
the people, Pll grant you that.” 

“Thank you, at least you make me feel were 
doing .some useful work,” the priest ae es 
quietly. 

“I can do without your sarcasm, Don Gioac- 
chino,” snapped the stationmaster. 

“I can do without yours, and yet I accept it 
in good grace. Now, can we. get. a taxi into Iselle 
di Trasquera?” 

“You can do what you like, but yon can t use 
my phone.” 

“We have Mother Mary with us. She has been 

Weve just been up to Rome to see a 
specialist.” r - 

“Pm sorry. Were on strike.” , > 

“Oh; don’t make any. concession -on my ac- 
count,” said the ‘older nun robustly, unable to 
conceal her annoyance. : 

The train officials tried to appeal‘to the sta- 
tionmaster, but to no avail. He pleased himself 
too much in his role of a commissar to be swayed. 


-~ 


Ware this was going on, I turned to Mr. Rosen- 
crantz, whose spirit was once more in Laos. 
“Well, how is-it to be face to face with the real 
thing?” I asked him. “Not a fellow traveler, not 


a man pretending to be a solid- citizen, but a ` 


self-avowed, proud, unrepentant Communist.” 
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“Ts that what he_is? A Communist in a key 
position, in a country allied to. the United States 
by treaty?” 

“A military alliance,” I corrected. 

“Thats true. Thats worse. What’s the name 
of this place?” 

“Mine di Trasquera.” 
“Would you spell that?” 
I did so. 
“And where is that?” he inquired. 
“About five kilometers — 
Thats three miles.” 
‘— more or less from Iselle di Trasquera, wliich 
on the Swiss frontier.” 
“Thatťd be the border of Switzerland.” 
“If you prefer it.” 
Mr. Rosencrantz took copious notes. “Would 
you please ask him his name?” 

I tried to attract the stationmaster’s attention, 
but it wasn’t easy, since he was engaged in an 
ideological discussion with the train officials. 
Eventually he came toward us. “Yes?” 

“This gentleman would like to know your 
name.” 

“What for?” 

“Hes a high official of the American govern- 
ment.” . 

The stationmaster smiled maliciously. “‘Cava- 
lieri, Ferruccio, stationmaster, secretary of the 


Partito Comunista Italiano, Sezzione Iselle di_ 


Trasquera.” 


“Would you spell that?” Mr. Rosencrantz - 


asked me again. 
I did so, laboriously, Mr. Rosencrantz was 
more used to dictating than being dictated to. 


GOD AND THE STATE RAILWAYS 


proud of. They leave me here, but they don’t 
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“Imprisoned by the fascists for a total of seven — 


years.” 

Comrade Cavalieri was greedy for a large and 
accurate file in the black book of the State De- 
partment. 

“Major in the Paris Commune Partisan Shock 
Division,” he continued. “Wounded three times, 
once seriously. Decorated with-seven medals, 
one American, one promised but never delivered.” 

The duchess could stand this appeasement no 
longer. “I am the Duchess of aa picao an she 
hissed. 

“Im very sorry to hear it,” eplied the station- 
master, diverting his attention to her. 

“My brother-in-law is Count Parri-Ponti, the . 
administrator of the State Railways.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Pil get you fired for this.” 

“They've tried, they’ve tried, believe me. But 
stationmasters of my quality and experience don’t 
grow on trees. I’d be in charge of a proper sta- 
tion by now if I weren’t true to my convictions. 
Padua, Parma, Brescia, a station a man can be 
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dare get rid of me. If I went, half the station- 
masters in the north would leave in sympathy.” 

“Pll. have you evicted,” cried the furious 
duchess. “Pm a very sick woman. I am regis- _ 
tered in a clinic in Lausanne. I will die if I don’t 
reach the clinic by this afternoon.” 

“There isa very reputable funeral parlor in 
Iselle, run by Ronco, Cuore a member of our 
cell.” 

The duchess spat into the stationmaster’ s face. 
Regrettably, the stationmaster, having very little 
experience in the etiquette governing such cases, 
spat back, with greater power and accuracy. To ` 
its eternal disgrace, the dog refrained from bark- 
ing. 

The officials had made their way sadly back to 
their posts on the train. The priest and the two 
nuns had alighted and were standing on the plat- 
form with their belongings. I could hear the 
duchess breaking up the furniture next door. 
Mr. Rosencrantz was taking a photograph of the 
station. 

The battle was over. The stationmaster was in 
command of the field. The priest and the nuns 
stood there like prisoners of war, waiting to be 
told what to do. Even the controller, so used to 
success, sat in the corridor, his head in his hands. 
There were eighteen hours to wait. Eighteen 
hours of silence, with nothing to do but watch the 
hands creep over the clock face. 


I LOOKED up at the sky. Surely if there was an 
Italian God up in the Italian heaven, this was 
the moment to strike. Only five kilometers away 
was the realm of the Swiss God, dour, sensible, 
and accurate, who would probably allow the 
eighteen hours to elapse, for He is the God of the 
chronometer and timekeepers. The nuns were 
also looking skyward. Could it be that, from 
those tremendous heights, the frontiers seemed a 
little hazy? O Dio, siamo Italiani! 

Then it happened. Quivering with excite- 
ment, the stationmaster’s assistant emerged from 
his cubicle; a youth of eighteen, six foot four, 
with a squint and a stammer. 

“Further up the l-l-line —” he gasped. 

“What? Speak up!” cried the stationmaster. 

“A landslide, near the tunnel —” 

“A landslide?” 

“Tust around the bend where the s-s-signals 
are!” 

“A landslide!” The stationmaster was thunder- 
struck. 

In an evangelistic ecstasy, the youth addressed 
the train. “If the train had been allowed to 
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p-p-proceed, it would have-been derailed.: .You’d 
all have been k-k-killed!?. 

The young nun fell onto her knees. 
colo!” she shrieked: _ i 

The stationmaster stood there, gray as death; 
humiliated, stabbed in the back. 


“Un mira- 


I marveled at the éxtreme loyalty of the assist- ` 


ant to his chief until I caught sight of a photo- 
‘graph at the bottom of the front page. Both he 


and Cavalieri were being-congratulated by Count 


-Parri-Ponti; administrator of the State Railways, 


“Would you mind translating that?” asked Mr. . 


Rosencrantz. 
We crossed the Simplon pass by motor coach 
and went on our various ways by Swiss trains. 
Two days later, in Geneva, I happened to pick 


“‘Stationmaster’s Presence of Mind Saves Inter- 
national Train from Inevitable Disaster.” I read 
the article. It was in the form of an interview. 
with Cavalieri, Ferruccio, stationmaster of Mine 
di Trasquera. 

- “Yes,” said the stationmaster to the inter- 
EE “Pyve had thirty-six years in the service 


-of the State Railways, interrupted, of course, by 


seven years in a fascist prison. There’s no getting 
away from it, experience counts in any profes- 
sion. I knew that the coming of winter brings 
with it many hazards, especially in mountain re- 
gions. Only two days before, I had said to Finzi, 
Gianni, my assistant, ‘I wouldn’t be surprised if 
one of these fine mornings we don’t have a land- 
slide near that tunnel — the one where the signals 
are. I don’t know why, but when. the express 
came in yesterday, I hesitated to let it go on. 


‘Qh, they tried to persuade me. They said it had 


been held up by some strike or other down south, 
advanced all sorts of reasons to get me to let, it go, 
but I was adamant.” 

“The Cardinal Archbishop of Milan has sug- 
gested.it was Divine Providence which made you 
so stubborn,” the interviewer suggested. 

“I am too humble a man to know the truth of 
that,” Cavalieri went on, “but I will sdy that as 
I was debating with myself whether or not to 
change: the signals, a voice within me kept say- 
ing, ‘No.’ 

“Just ‘No’?” t 

“No, “Thou shalt not ii the train pass!’”? 


m 


“up a copy of an Italidn paper. The headlines ran, ° 


brother-in-law of the Duchess of Calapiccola, and 
both were beaming with pleasure. Medals would 
undoubtedly follow, the caption said, and promo- 
tion to a larger station. . ' 
_The editorial of the paper carried the theme of 
the men’s devotion to duty onto a level: of mysti- 


cism‘and asked the burning question of thé Italian 


conscience. “How many such men are there in 
our land, hidden in remote places, only to be dis- 
covered by some quirk of fate for what they are, 


simple, trusting heroes, with the ability to recog- 


nize the voice of God when they hear it? It is 
time some of our politicians realized the simple 


truth which emerges with a crystal clarity from 


` such a case as this. 


To be Italian is to believe. 


That i is the strength of Ferruccio Cavalieri. This 


is our strength also.” 

O slightly smiling God of Italy, you’ know, 
whereas abroad money may corrupt, or: power, 
or any of the galaxy of vices which’ man may 
choose for his temporal pleasure and eventual un- 
doing, in your country it is not as simple as that. 
Alexander VI, the Borgia Pope, was not the best 


of spiritual leaders — some even say that he was 


a- monster of evil—and yet, how much more 
unrestrainedly evil could he have been had he 


not been Pope! In his case, as in the case of 


Ferruccio Cavalieri, stationmaster of Mine di 
Trasquera, virtue corrupts. Never again can the 
poor fellow make a categorical decision in the 
hardness and clarity of his heart, never again can 
he address a meeting with the absolute convic- 
tion that he‘is right, never again can he assume 
the dogmatic air of the Soviet theorist. Why not? 
Because he is Italian, and because you, his God, 
are Italian too. Whatever he may. do or say from 
now on, he will not be able to prevent his eye 
from straying upward in apprehension of your 
next move. 
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America the Beautiful—And Its Desecraters 
BY VAN CE P ACK ARD- ee PACKARD regards his work as 
social criticism, although, he adds, “others would. use other. labels.” However contro- 


versial they have been; his books have been immensely successful; foremost among 


them are THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, THE STATUS SEEKERS, and THE WASTE MAKERS. 





A FRIEND relates that while he was driving 
through a lovely stretch of forest in Maine re-' 
cently, hé saw the car ahead, full of péople, slow 
down and a half-open cardboard: box sail out its 
right rear window. Eggshells, beer cans, and 
scraps of sandwiches and paper were spewed out 
along the roadside. 

Another friend, a minister, became offended by 
the sight of discarded liquor bottles while he was 
driving along the otherwise beautiful beach road 
leading into Edgartown, Massachusetts. He began 
to pick up the bottles nearest the road. By the 
time he had reached the edge of town he had piled 
so many bottles: into the back of his sedan that 
they rose above the level of the seat. People in this 
area who own homes along the seashore. report 
` they must, as a fairly frequent chore, scoop up and 
bury the oil-soaked remains of sea gulls drowned .- 
and immobilized ‘by waste oil dumped just off- 
shore by commercial boats. ji 

These evidences of rampant slobbism, I must 
confess, do not surprise me. I live near a stretch 
of lonely road in Connecticut that edges the Silver- 
mine River. A 200-year-old waterfall attracts 
many motorcars bearing romance-minded couples. 
Every few weeks’ I, or one of my children, as a 
regular task, go along this road with a bushel 
basket picking up the sacks of beer cans and other 
refuse, that have been tossed into the bushes. | 

Last summer, to cite another case, I went 


“Caliban,” drawing by Ben Shahn, courtesy of Fogg Art Museum, Harvard. University, Meta and Paul Sachs Collection. 
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strolling barefoot on a magnificent beach on 
Martha’s Vineyard and found myself watching a 
father and his ten-year-old son amuse themselves. 
Father was photographing the terns; the son was 
hurling stones at bottles which he had set up in the- 
sand. When I protested the bottle smashing, the. 
father seemed surprised by my vehemence but 
suggested that his son find other amusement. I 
cleaned up' the broken glass as best I could. 
These instances are thoughtless manifestations 
of a spreading desecration of the American land- 
scape today which threatens to make a cruel jest - 
of the phrase “America the Beautiful.” Refuse, 
even broken glass, can be cleaned up. And I sup- 
pose that the careless boobs who toss it about are 
so fixed in their habit patterns that we can do 
little to reform them. But some of the more serious — 
man-made desecration being committed upon the 
U.S. landscape, often for profit, is beyond retrieval: . 
I have just completed a journey which took me 


. Into seventeen states. In the West my wife, Vir- 


ginia, an artist, accompanied me, and we traveled 
by car because we were eager to get our first close | 
look at many areas which have in years past been 
acclaimed for their spectacular natural beauty. | 
Most of our excursions left us feeling frustrated 
and depressed. It was evident that, just in the past 
decade, many of these places had become so 
scarified by man that the natural beauty of the 
landscape, once breath-taking, was largely lost. 
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Our drive up the California coastline from Los ` 


Angeles to San Francisco was. a case in point. 
Some of the stretches are still delightful. ‘The 
lovely rolling countryside north of Buellton gives 
one a sense of the original West- at its best! Then 
you approach Santa Maria. The setting is spec- 


7 eae with wildly upheaved mountains in the 
- background. But they are difficult to see through 
the maze of billboards. 
‘Santa Maria — the new part — is a jungle of neon 


The first mile or so of 


signs, trailer, parks, used-car lots, and look-alike 


‘dévelopment houses packed tightly together. Far- 


ther north, the once-famed El Camino Real ap- 
‘proaching San Francisco has now become just an- 
other aisle through a gaudy, seemingly endless 
mart. It is lined with vendors of seat covers, ice 
cream, gasoline, and gifts. 


Florida’s Route 1 above. Fort Lauderdale, or 
Southern California’s Long Beach Boulevard. 
There is one short stretch. of this once-royal road 
north of Palo Alto where beautiful eucalyptus trees 
line an uncommercialized section. A friend who 
pointed this out to me said wistfully: “This will 
give you an idea of how it used 'to be.” 

Each perceptive American probably has his 


` favorite candidates for- the worst desecraters of our 


landscape. I would like to’ advance here five of 
my own. I will cite first those whose desecrations 
could be most readily corrected by an aroused 


citizenry, since the scars they have created are 
. tempor ary or removable. Le 


_ AUTO JUNK YARDS ` 


Z 


castoff motorcars or blocked-up trailers or parking 
lots. The state of New York spent many millions 
of dollars on: a scenic throughway up into the 
Catskills. A visitor there now sees three motorcar 


' junk-yards while traveling one five-milé stretch of 


the road. If you take an excursion to the world- 


famed ‘falls of Watkins Glen at the foot of Lake’ 


Seneca, New York, you cannot avoid seeing an 


_auto junk yard within a few dozen yards of one of 


the falls. Or if you motor up the Penobscot River 
into rural Maine, you will find a titanic auto 
graveyard, covering many acres, near Old Town. 

_ Perhaps the worst squalor created by motorcars 


First I would nominate those who clutter up the ` 
areas along scenic routes with the remains of. 


gether systematically into yards. They simply lie 
abandoned, often upside down, beside the road. 
“The gaudy blocked- -up metallic trailers, which” 


„are starting. to appear in the United States ‘in - 


-homes create startling appendages. 


phenomenal numbers, qualify as desecrations, I- 
believe, when they are mass=packed in scenit areas; 

as they are along the shore of Lake Keuka,: New 
York, or when they are installed singly in shocking 
juxtaposition on empty lots beside fine Early 
American homes, as-is happening in a number of 
otherwise delightful New England communities. 

Some trailer owners. who decide to expand their 
The owner 
of a blocked-up trailer near New Bedford, Massa- 


: chusetts, has added a two-car garage. 


To the visitor, it is 
_indistinguishable from New Jersey’s Route 17, 


‘BILLBOARD ADVERTISING 


Outdoor ‘advertisers who shrewdly eau that 
their billboards will have maximum impact in 
lovely rustic settings are the second. -group of 
desecraters I would nominate. Thousands of 
miles of rural, scenery in the United’ States have 


_ been, ruined by the jarring’ presence of commer- 


cial signs. The signs, of course, can be taken down 

if enough citizens make their anger felt, - 
A few of the nation’s-great.scenic highways have 

been ‘preserved. from the, billboard desecraters. 


The Merritt Parkway in Connecticut is-an excel- 


lent example. On’'the other hand, some types of 
billboards have started appearing in open country: 


-along the costly Massachusetts Turnpike: In New 


York, the new throughway into the Catskill, 
Mountains is in some sections virtually lined- with 
billboards. 
seven-mile stretch above Middletown. New 
York’s advertising Idbbyists weré even able to 
prevail upon the borough of Manhattan: to trim 
the tops off trées planted. in Duffy Square so that, 
as author Edward Higbee put it, the “towering | 
billboards could: be séen. in, their four-story: splen- 


dor.” “In Louisiana a beer advertiser employing 


billboards sought to ease the hostility of local drys 
by adding to the sign a message urging viewers to 
attend the church of their choice. 

‘The new 41,000-mile interstate highway riet- 
work which the federal government is helping the 


states construct threatens to ‘become a billboard 


that I have ever seen is along the supposedly — 


scenic Route 10 crossing Northern Idaho. There, 


near a lovely lake outside Coeur d’Alene, one _ 
passes within a few hundred feet of a junk yard - 


containing at least a thousand carcasses of motor- 
cars, piled four and five high. As you continue 


_east into the mountainous miming communities, 


the junked motorcars are no longer gathered to- 


slum unless many more state legislatures act to’ 
prevent it. This past spring, legislators in many ' 
states found themselves catight between the pres- 
sures of the massive and affluent billboard lobby 


_ and a moderately tempting’ offer of free , booty 
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from the federal government. The U.S. Congress, 
after_it was advised of a general tendency for new 
and expensive scenic highways to become quickly 
lined with commercial billboards, offered states a 


one half per cent bonus in federal funds for high- 


I. counted fifty-one billboards in one `` 
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way building if the states would agree to control 
billboards on the highways to be built. For New 
York state, for example, the bonus would amount 
to $2 million. It is a grim commentary on our 
political life that state governments must be 
offered cash bounties to protect their own historic 
and scenic attractions from desecration. 

As the deadline for qualifying approached, a 
handful of state legislatures — in Maryland, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, New York, North Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Washington, among 
others — managed to enact presumably accept- 
able legislation. 

One advertising firm has developed a titanic 
new kind of billboard for use in states that do enact 
restrictive legislation. Called the Land-Mark Hi- 
Sign, it is twenty-four’times as big as a conventional 
” twenty-four-sheet billboard. The sign itself, a 
hundred feet wide by eighty feet high, hangs from 
a suspension bridge built between two great alumi- 
num towers and can be read by motorists a third 
of a mile away. One such sign structure is stand- 
ing at Romulus, Michigan, outside Detroit. 

Roadside desecration takes forms other than bill- 
boards. In the attractive rolling country near 
Vacaville, California, motorists are confronted 
with the question “WHERE’S HARVEY’S?” 
spelled out in thirty-foot-high letters on a grassy 
hillside. Cows graze among the letters. A few 
hundred yards further down the road you learn 
the answer from another great sign blocked out on 
a verdant hillside: Harvey’s is on Highway 50, 
near Lake Tahoe. It apparently has not dawned 
upon those responsible that these signs are atroci- 
ties in an otherwise beautiful region. Or to cite 
another example, a factory outside the pleasant 
rustic village of Monson, Massachusetts, is crowned 
by a vastly enlarged toilet seat. The display fea- 
tures this slogan: “Best Seat in the House.” 

It is becoming difficult to escape commercial 
placards in one form or another. If you journey 
for vacation purposes to the great public beach in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, you find that hundreds 
of the benches facing the ocean have small bill- 
boards attached to their backs. And just offshore 
you will frequently see an old airplane roar by, 
flying low, towing a fluttering advertisement. 

Meanwhile, the Unexcelled Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been demonstrating to interested market- 
ers in various parts of the country a marvelous 
magic lantern called the Skyjector that can project 
messages hundreds of yards long against moun- 
taintops and clouds. And, worse, two advertising 
journals have headlined the news that Lockheed 
engineers are now reasonably confident that a 
space-writing satellite can be developed which can 
spell out messages hundreds of miles long in orange 
letters against the evening sky. 


- 
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Since the U.S. outdoor advertising industry 
seems incapable of more than token restraint, 
legislation appears to be the only. hope.: The fed- 
eral government should flatly ban all billboards 
from new scenic highways built with the help of — 
federal funds. And the states that hope to save 
themselves from being overwhelmed by billboards 
everywhere should start requiring that all persons 
seeking to erect billboards, in nonurban areas at 
least, be required to present a convincing justifica- - 
tion to a citizens’ commission attached to the state 
highway commissioner’s office or to a special out- 
door advertising board. 


ELECTRONIC ACCESSORIES 


Another group of desecraters I want to cite are 
the people who plant utility towers or television 
towers. or a jungle of large television aerials in 
settings that have been cherished for their beauty 
or charm. Such mechanical obstacles intruding 
upon scenic panoramas were a fairly constant 
source of frustration during our drive up the 
California coastline. Usually there was a utility 
line — and often two of them —— between the 
highway and the nearby ocean. If the utility lines 
had to follow the highway, why couldn’t they at | 


least be placed on the interior side? 
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Let us grant that our modern way of life’ de- 
mands the existence of such technological acces- 
sories. But usually a little thought, and little, if. 
any, extra cost, could produce a disposition of such 
accessories that would make them a less dominant 
part of the landscape. One frequently gets. the 
impression that the officials locating their poles 
and towers are totally oblivious to, if not hostile to, 
aesthetic considerations. 

As we approached Lake Mead from Nevada, 
our first sight of the lake midst brilliantly colored, 
starkly barren mountains was through the wires 
of a giant power line. This line and its towers, in 
fact, blocked the view for more than a mile. The 
pylons supporting cross-country power lines scarify 
an otherwise lovely landscape. They are massive. 
And they slash straight across the countryside, 
instead of following natural contours. At this 
writing, a power company is pressing a proposal 
to erect a series of high towers across the lovely 
countryside in the Sudbury-Wayland area of 
Massachusetts, once dear to Thoreau. 

In Santa Barbara, California, one of the historic 
landmarks is the Santa Barbara Mission, located 
high up on the hillside behind the town. Monks 
work about the grounds. Their view of the bay 
and the Santa Cruz Island beyond was once 
awe-inspiring. Now monks and visitors alike must 
see this vista through a maze of four-tiered tele- 
vision aerials — many of them twenty-five feet 
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high, and each with at least half a dozen guy wires. 


— which jut up from recently built houses on the 
hillside just below the mission. Santa Barbara has 
its own television station (which would require 
only a very small aerial), but most of the residents 
build tremendous aerials upon their rooftops in 
order to try to coax in telecasts from Los Angeles, 
nearly a hundred miles away. These thousands of 
aerials give a harsh look to what has long been 
considered to be one of the nation’s loveliest cities. 
Let us hope that soon our electronic wonder- 
workers will apply some of their vaunted ingenuity 
to finding less intrusive ways of bringing in tele- 
vision signals. 


PLANNED EYESORES 


Community planners surely must be held re- 
sponsible for much of the ugliness being created in 
our towns and cities. They have been dodging 
their responsibility to guide growth in a way that 
will make a community fully satisfying and stimu- 
lating, rather than merely habitable. These plan- 
ners often seem more interested in any scheme 
that will give the town treasury or the town’s 
business community quick added revenue. 

The planners, in approving subdivision plans of 
the big developers, allow them to impose their 
hardly objective views on the shape the new mass- 
produced community is to take. The result has 
usually been a layout containing the maximum 


number of housing units that the zoning laws . 


permit, grouped around a shopping center (which 
the developer leases out on stiff terms, since he can 
offer merchants.a virtually captive clientele). The 
amenities of good living that ordinarily have gone 
with a community in times past, such as parks, 
playgrounds, libraries, schools, churches, and mu- 
seums, are included, if at all, only grudgingly and 
in spots that will interfere least with the revenue- 
producing objectives of the developer. 

In recent decades, planners have rarely given 
much thought to creating a psychologically satis- 
fying focal point or heart for their city, town, or 
neighborhood. One night recently, I thought 
back over eighteen European towns and cities I 
visited three years ago. In every instance, the 
' European metropolis remained vivid in my mind, 
because it was built around a square or a monu- 
ment or a fine boulevard or a park, with public 
buildings usually prominent in the concept. 

Americans in earlier centuries built their com- 
munities around a focal point. Witness Boston, 
with its Common and its Public Garden. Most 
New England towns and cities still have a clearly 
perceived heart, and many of the smaller, older- 
fashioned Midwestern towns such as Woodstock, 
Illinois, still do, too (and so do a few larger cities, 


such as Indianapolis). But in the majority of 
American cities, the heart of downtown typically 
is the street intersection where the largest bank 
faces the largest department store. Downtown 
Dallas, Oklahoma City, Los Angeles, Sioux City, 
Des Moines, Milwaukee, Birmingham, and Win- 
ston-Salem seem a blur of almost indistinguishable 
commercial buildings. 

One also misses in the typical U.S. city a sense 
of graciousness or greenness. Acquisition of new 
parkland has not kept pace with population 
growth, and in many cities the planners have been 
stealing land from existing parks for projects with 
higher priority, such as superhighways and parking 
lots. The newer the metropolitan area, the more 
likely it is to be short of a decent minimum of 
greenery. I suppose Los Angeles has a park some- 
where, but I have never seen it. 

Much of Denver’s beauty comes from trees that 
were planted and parks that were established more 
than forty years ago. I would say, on the basis of 
having very recently viewed some of the jam- 
packed, look-alike houses now springing up on the 
north side of Denver, that not much is being done 
to make the city beautiful forty years hence. 


WATER POLLUTION 


The most damaging desecrater of all is the 
polluter. Raw sewage floats in the Potomac right 
past the monuments to Lincoln, Washington, and 
Jefferson. More than five thousand U.S. com- 
munities dump raw or inadequately treated wastes 
into the nation’s waterways and are utterly in- 
different to the needs and sensibilities of their 
downstream neighbors. Thousands of industrial 
plants, with equal indifference, dump their foul- 
smelling and often poisonous wastes into rivers. 
Oil is dumped into the Great Lakes, and radioac- 
tive material has been discharged into the Ten- 
nessee River. Rivers in the Idaho mining country, 
often have a milkish appearance from pollution. 

Perhaps the most befouled of all U.S. rivers is 
the mighty Missouri, which has aptly been called a 
thousand-mile-long sewer. Cities and packing 


- houses alike have been discharging their untreated 


wastes into the river. According to one report, 
Public Health Service engineers have told of seeing 
floating excrement and other-sewage solids. And 
they noted that the juncture of the Floyd and 
Missouri rivers “appeared almost clogged with 
untreated packing plant wastes. Where the water 
was not red with bloody wastes, it was gray with 
decomposing organic wastes.” 

The nation’s aquatic wildlife has been finding 
our inland waters increasingly unbearable. Some 
months ago, ten thousand scarce canvasback and 
redhead ducks were destroyed on the Detroit 
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River by the release of untreated sewage. Thou- 
sands of dead fish have turned up in the Passaic 
River, from which several Northern New Jersey 
communities had been drawing their drinking 
water. Fish can no longer survive in parts of New 
Hampshire’s Merrimack, once famed for its fishing. 
Many of the salmon runs of the Northwest are 
being disrupted by the fact that the fish, in their 
relentless migrations up to the headwaters . of 
streams, perish in badly polluted stretches of these 
streams. The Public Health Service reports find- 
ing in many parts of the country that fish taken 
alive from waters downstream from sewer outfalls 
have been sickly or dwarfed. And it reports finding 
hundreds of cases of complete fish kills. By com- 
plete,” it means that every fish, in stretches of water 
up to nineteen miles long, has perished. 

Drinking water in many areas is not escaping 
the impact of all the waste in rivers, despite mas- 
sive chlorination. Oklahoma Senator Robert 
Kerr states that U.S. cities now tolerate twice as 
much sewage in their drinking water as was con- 
sidered safe only a half-dozen years ago. One 
specific problem which is causing concern is the 
widespread appearance in drinking water of a 
sewage-born microscopic worm called the nema- 
tode. It appears often to be able to survive ordi- 
nary chlorination and gives tap water an earthy, 
musty odor. U.S. health officials found in one 
sampling that nematodes turned up in drinking 
water drawn from thirteen out of fourteen rivers. 

Many cities have been indifferent to pleas from 
downstream neighbors to clean up water before 
they discharge it back into the river. Selfishly, 
many have seen no gain to themseives in building 
expensive sewage treatment plants that only bene- 
fit downstream neighbors. When Saint Joseph, 
Missouri, residents turned down a bond issue 
referendum for a proposed sewage treatment 
plant, a newspaper hailed the voters for their 
“pioneering independence” of Washington “bu- 
reaucrats” who had been demanding that Saint 
Joseph stop befouling the Missouri. The U.S. 
government has since brought suit against the 
city.. 

Industrial pollution discharged into the nation’s 
waterways has increased 1000 per cent in this 
century. Many industrialists maintain that use of 
rivers for dumping waste is a part of their Ameri- 
can heritage and that they should be expected to 
clean up their discharged water only when it is 
“economically feasible.’ The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has often opposed proposals 
that would permit the federal government to act 
against pollution of the nation’s waterways. It 
wants decisions left to state and local governments, 
which tend to be far more responsive to the wishes 
of local industries. 
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With the great growth in leisure-time activities, 
millions of Americans are turning to water sports: 
fishing, swimming, water skiing, and skin diving. 
Clean water exhilarates and relaxes. The relent- 
less disappearance of safe beaches and inviting 
water may well bring about a greatly increased 
demand for pollution control. 

For one thing, there is urgent need to develop 
more effective treatment techniques, especially in 
view of the many new, persistent chemicals drain- 
ing into our waterways. Experts insist we actually 
have not progressed very much from the water 
purification methods used by the ancient Romans. 

With the fantastic increase in demand for water 
that is projected for the future, we must keep 
pollution in check, It seems obvious that all users _ 
of public water — municipal and industrial users 
alike — should be required to return the water 
they have borrowed in as clean a condition as it 
was when they diverted it, or at least as clean as 
technically possible. 


A society as prosperous and ambitious as ours 
should certainly act against the desecraters. Let 
us start in the schools, if not the homes, to bring 
up youngsters who will have a decent respect for 
this land of ours. Let us look to the eyesores in our 
communities, states, and nation, and by our 
protests to elected officials make a start toward 
reducing the desecration. 

Certainly we can get the junk yards off our 
scenic highways, especially along the new high- 
ways being built. We can oppose the outdoor- 
billboard lobbyists in the many state capitals 
which must still take action to protect the new 
interstate highways from desecration by billboard. 
The Mexican government, in a burst of political 
courage, has flatly outlawed billboards as distrac- 
tions from the picturesque countryside. . 

Let us also act firmly to protect our beauty 
spots from the building developers and parking lot 
entrepreneurs. And let us demand that power 
lines through scenic areas go underground. 

Let us work to bring back a real love for our 
neighborhoods by seeing that they have the variety 
of centers for work, play, and contemplation that 
make them really inviting and distinctive. 

And, finally, let us cherish and protect our few 
remaining areas of unspoiled wilderness, if only as 
reminders of how we are changing our land. 
Historian Frederick Jackson Turner made an 
observation many years ago that might well be 
pondered today. He said: “The Western wilds, 
from the Alleghenies to the Pacific, constituted the 
richest free gift that was ever spread out before 
civilized man. ... Never again can such an 
opportunity come to the sons of men.” 

Let us not further abuse this opportunity. 


wee 





By NEWTON F. TOLMAN 


Newton F. Torman, with his wife, Janet, lives on a thousand-acre farm in New 


Hampshire, where he fishes and hunts, trains bird dogs, and communicates, when 


necessary, with the hermits and hedgehogs. His humorous account of life in the country, 


NORTH OF MONADNOCK, will be published next month by Atlantic—Liltle, Brown. 


ee are those who hold that in the héat of 
summer bird dogs are better left in the kennel. 
What sane person would not prefer the cool shade 
of the side lawn to the green hell of a brambly, 
insect-ridden bird cover? Better for,dog and man 
to wait for cooler weather. 
_ We disagree with this theory. In fact, like most 
bird-dog people, we disagree with all other bird- 
dog people. Havilah Babcock, master storytéller 
of the southern quail country, writes about a sure- 
fire trick to make the hardest-jawed young dog 
give up a retrieved bird. Blowing in the dog’s 
ear is the great secret——-but we at once take 
exception. How about that jack dog from Ver- 
mont? Why, you could blow at him till you were 
black in the face; he would just shut his eyes and 
clamp down harder. 

Take the common opinion that pointers are 
hardheaded, while setters are gentle. With our 
dogs, it is the other way around. Our big pointers 
come from a line that’s just about the most sensi- 
tive in the world. We hardly dare raise our voices 
during their whole education. But our little white 
setters? Wild and fearless. The toughest, most 
intractable, stubborn, unmanageable, and bel- 
ligerent of bird dogs. Once I was bitten by three 
of them at the same time. While I knew they were 
trying to bite each other, not me, their mistake 
did not make their fangs feel any less businesslike. 
After making sure her sweet dogs were not injured, 


Drawing from DIANA THORNE’S DOGS reprinted by permission of Julian Messner Ine. 


my wife finally turned her attention to me and 
decided that all I needed was an antitetanus shot. 
When I went into the clinic and the girl at the 
desk said, “Sit right down here,’ I remarked, 
“Thank you very much, but I guess you don’t 
know where I’ve been bitten.” 

We used to think summer training was a pretty 
tough job— thrashing around in briars and - 
swampy jungles with a wild dog on the end of a 


‘long rope, sweltering and getting eaten alive by 


flies and mosquitoes, day after day, while every- 
body else was swimming or sailing or loafing 
around the tennis court. But as years passed, 
working the dogs became a sport in itself, looked 
forward to with something of the enthusiasm we 
used to feel only for shooting. As for the dogs, 
they get almost as excited when we shoot the 
blank pistol as they do with the real thing. 

We learned not to train dogs that were too old 
and hardheaded, the kind that would be sure to 
jerk'you flat on your face in every thornbush and 
run away for an hour if you lost hold of the rope. 
We learned it doesn’t pay to work dogs that have 
not first been taught to obey — above all, to come 
in to a whistle. And we got to know all the places 
where grouse or woodcock could be found quickly, 
within easy distance of the car, so the dogs could 
be taught to point with a minimum of effort. 

The most pleasant aspect of summer training 
is that there are always people who are glad to 


come along for the ride. Bird watchers can have a 
fine time; also mushroom fanciers and orchid 
hunters — anybody, in fact, who likes to roam the 
woods in summer. Provided they like dogs. 

My favorite companion is a neighbor of recent 
years who always says, “‘If you ever put me in one 
of your stories, just call me the Poet.” The anony- 
mous poet must have done a good deal of shooting 
in his younger days. You can tell by the way he 
moves through thick cover, watching the dog 
work. Now he comes up to his big house in the 
village only in summer, but he is always ready to 
explore the old covers or to prospect for new ones. 
And whenever I see him, he pulls out a crumpled 
bit of paper and stuffs it in my pocket. 

The paper will be a copy of his latest poem. I 
have quite a collection, but they don’t take up 
much space. The Poet plans to publish his entire 
output sometime in a two-page book. Sample of 
one of his longer efforts: 


WRITING VERSE 
Genius 
Is a myth. 
I get four lines 
From a fifth. 


On days when my wife is busy at home and I 
start out alone, I drive past the Poet’s house, and 
if his car is there, I stop. There is a broad lawn 
with two beach chairs under an apple tree. I sit 
down.and wait, watching some half-tame pheas- 
ants, two or three cats, a beagle, a sleek whippet, 
and an ancient springer. 

Presently the Poet appears. He is a small man, 
and his usual summer costume consists of rubber 
boots, baggy knickerbockers, a heavy flannel 
shirt, and felt hat. But if it is very hot, he wears 
nothing at all except shorts and a straw cap. 

Without a word he trots down the stairs of the 
open cellar bulkhead, coming back with two 
cold beers. He hands one to me, sits down, and 
then is ready for conversation. 

One bright August morning the Poet and I were 
heading for a cover some distance to the north. 
Much of the way we could follow old abandoned 
roads, narrow and grass-grown, putting the jeep 
in low low to get over ledgy places. Now and then 
ihe Poet would ask me to stop while he fixed his 
binocs on some rare warbler. It always turned out 
to be just another myrtle or chestnut, but we saw 
some interesting hawks. And the Poet told me 
again about his setter bitch, Belle Whitestone, 
and some field trial back in the twenties. 

At the cover — a vast hillside solidly grown in- 
to poplar whips and other brush, with a rocky 
little river along the bottom edge-~ we drove 
across a rickety wooden bridge and ran the jeep 
into a thicket. We let the dogs out for a drink 
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DOG DAYS 


and a good soaking. We had Buck, a very large 
thirteen-month-old pointer, and our little white 
female setter, Track. An oddly matched pair, but 
as it has since turned out, a rare combination of 
dog talent. 

We worked Buck first. It was plain the Poet 
didn’t expect much of him, because Buck looks 
like a show dog. But after several long, solidly 
held points, one after another, on some young 
partridge with no birds flushing wild -— Buck 
keeping one eye on me the whole while for direc- 
tions — the Poet was impressed. 

“Here, take the pistol yourself,” I said, knowing 
he always carried a whistle. “Dll keep back, and 
you: try handling him. Just point your finger 
where you want him to work.” By the time we 
had circled back to the car, the Poet was ecstatic. 

All the way home he talked about Buck’s per- 
formance. Some weeks later I happened to see the 
Poet in the village store, and as usual he shoved a 
piece of paper into my pocket. When I got home 
I took it out and read: 


DOG DAY 
Newt and Buck 
And a gun, 
Hunting birds, 
Having fun. 


In summer, dogs need to drink and dunk them- 
selves very often. Every cover should be close 
to a beaver pond, stream, or at least a spring hole. 
It is also thirsty business for the handlers, and to 
maintain morale we appreciate. something more 
invigorating than spring water. To this end, the 
Poct’s well-stocked cellar is but one of many such 
ports of call. Our training covers for miles around 
have been carefully selected for their refreshment 
potential as well as for their bird population. 

In fact, Cousin Buzz, who often goes along with 
us, says that, whereas in the fall we move about a 
lot so that we won’t shoot out our covers, in sum- 
mer we move about so we won’t drink them out. 

But Buzz thought he was in for a pretty dry run 
one afternoon when we set off with the dogs and 
drove to a cover about thirty miles back of no- 
where. My wife and I had agreed not to tell him 
that a small cottage beside the cover happened 
to be the weekend retreat of an old friend. 

After a long, hot session in the underbrush, we 
finally emerged with our tongues hanging out 
almost as far as the dogs’. And when Buzz saw that 
tray loaded with tall iced glasses topped with 
mint, he was sure it must be a mirage, if not a 
miracle. 


Toa public at large, the.bird-dog world is 
thoroughly confused. Distinctions are never clear 
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between show dogs, field-trial dogs, and gun dogs. 
Breeders, owners, handlers, and trainers only add 
to the confusion. 

Show-dog people assert that their dogs make the 
best hunters. The rest of us maintain that show 
dogs are bred entirely for appearance and a 
disposition solely adapted to their standing still 
endlessly, doing absolutely nothing, and being 
stared at. 

The field-trial crowd, on the other hand, care 
little for appearance. They drive all over the coun- 
try with truckloads of dogs, and most of them look 
as though they had never had a bath or a hair 
combing in their lives. (You can take this to apply 
equally to the dogs and their handlers, though cer- 
tain owners affect natty getups of high boots, 
riding pants, and wide sombreros.) The dogs are 
trained to take off like whippets and race madly 
to the ends of the course. There the handlers shoot 
off their pistols, pretending their dogs have pointed 
while the judges were looking the other way. 

Like the show people, field-trial people also 
maintain that their dogs make the best gun dogs. 
And so they might, if the buyer intended to use 
them gunning for gazelles instead of grouse. 

As for the dogs themselves, most of them are 
more confused than any person about all this. And 
as we train only for shooting, we have learned to 
have nothing to do with dogs which have had 
any previous training. We prefer to start from 
scratch, with a dog well under a year old, from 


whatever lineage, so long as the pup shows brains - 


and ability. Then, by the beginning of its first 
hunting season, the pup should have a pretty 
good idea of what is expected. But this is only be- 
cause we have been out working every day through 
the spring and summer. 

This first-year pup has been working in thick 
covers, too, not out on the lawn with a bunch of 
feathers tied to a fishing pole: And for those who 
may be interested, a well-educated gun dog at 
two years of age is worth today, at the very least, 
upward of three thousand dollars. With rare ex- 
ceptions, however, this class of dog just isn’t bought 
and sold on the open mee There are ‘not 
enough of them. | 

Even the most eminent of writers go off the deep 
end when they get inspired by their pets. Louis 
Bromfield’s book about his boxers, for example, 
seems to me a work that only the dogs themselves 
would have really enjoyed; and despite the au- 
thor’s sentimental estimates of their intelligence, 
I don’t think they knew how to read. 

T. S. Ehot’s effort about cats sounds like some- 
thing written by a precocious seven-year-old who 
had been experimenting with the contents of 
papa’s liquor closet. And there are several other 
conspicuous examples, even in our own modest 
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library. All of them, it may be noted, were pub- 
lished only after the writers had become so famous 
they could call their own shots. 

With- this warning in mind, I have said little 
about our own house dog, old Sandy; but one inci- 
dent comes to mind which may not greatly strain 
the patience of those who are not ardent pet-dog 
lovers. 

A golden retriever is never happy unless carry- 
ing something. Long ago we got into the habit of 
letting Sandy carry a flashlight, held like a cigar 
with the lighted end pointing straight ahead. It 
is not only a useful trick at times, such as when we 
are bringing in firewood at night; it also makes a 
good gag when visitors arrive after dark — Sandy 
rushing out to meet them with his flash, his great 
plume tail wagging happily, and lighting their 
way to the door. 

One August afternoon my wife set off for her 
usual swim at the lake, down the trail from the 
house, with Sandy and a couple of the kennel dogs. 
When she was ready to start home, at six o’clock, 
Sandy was absorbed in trying to dig his way into 
a muskrat burrow. He was having such a good 
time she didn’t call him along with the other dogs, 
thinking he would follow her up the familiar trail 
when he tired of his digging. 


That evening we were giving our Big Party of ` 


the season, and I was too busy to notice that Sandy 
was not around. At about midnight some of the 
guests who had to leave early started looking for 
Janet, but she was not to be found. An hour or so 
later she finally came back into the house, accom- 
panied by Sandy with his flashlight. 

Janet had begun to worry when Sandy had not 
appeared all evening. So she sneaked off and 
clambered all the way down the steep, ledgy half- 
mile trail to the lake. And there she found Sandy, 
lying forlornly where she had left him. Darkness 
must have come on while he was busy with his 
muskrat hole. It was a pitch-black night, and he 
just had not dared to make his way home without 
his flashlight. 


As we grow older, there may be summers when, 
because of too much other work, we will take no 
young pups to train. For our own shooting, we al- 
ways seem to have more trained dogs around than 
we need. But when warm weather comes, we will 
be back roaming the covers, because, even for 
an old dog or an old hunter, from autumn to 
autumn is too long a time to wait. 

I found a scrap of paper in my pocket just the 
other day: 


‘AUGUST UPLANDS 


There’s nothing like those summer covers 
For hunters, dogs, and secret lovers. 


The 


SUGAWN 
CHAIR 


by Sean O’Faolain 


An Irish writer of great distinction who, unlike his predecessors George Bernard Shaw and James 
Joyce, has never broken his home ties with Dublin, SEAN O’Fao.ain has made many visits to the United 


States and occasionally has added his luster to the English Department at Princeton University. 


bas autumn I am reminded of an abandoned 
sugawn chair that languished for years, without a 
seat, in the attic of my old home. It is associated 
in my mind with an enormous sack which the 
carter used to dump with a thud on the kitchen 
floor every October. I was a small kid then, and it 
was as high as myself. This sack had come “‘up 
from the country,” a sort of diplomatic messenger 
from the fields to the city. It smelled of dust and 
hay and apples, for the top half of it always bulged 
with potatoes, and under a layer of hay, the bot- 
tom half bulged with apples. Its arrival always 
gave my mother great joy and a little sorrow, 
because it came from the farm where she had been 
born. Immediately when she saw it she glowed 
with pride in having a “back,” as she called it — 
meaning something behind her more solid and 
permanent than city streets, though she was also 
saddened by the memories that choked her with 
this smell of hay and potatoes from the home farm 
and apples from the little orchard near the farm- 
house. My father, who had also been born on a 
farm, took great pleasure in these country fruits, 
and as the two of them stood over the sack, in the 
kitchen, in the middle of the humming city, every- 
thing that their youth had meant to them used to 
make them smile and laugh and use words which 
they never used during the rest of the year, and 
which I thought magical; words like “late sowing,” 
“clover crop,” “inch field,” ‘“‘marl bottom,” 
“headlands,” “‘tubers,” and the names of potatoes, 
British Queens or Arran Banners, that sounded to 
me like the names of regiments. For those mo- 
ments my father and mother became a young, 
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courting couple again. As they stood over that 
sack, as you might say, warming their hands to it, 
they were intensely happy, close to each other, in 
love again. To me they were two very old people. 
Counting back now, I reckon that they were 
about forty-two or forty-three. 

One autumn evening after the sack arrived, my 
father went up to the attic and -brought down the 
old sugawn chair, I suppose he had had it sent up 
to him from his home farm. It was the only thing 
of its kind in our house, which they had filled in 
the usual peasant’s idea of what constitutes ele- 
gance, with plush chairs, gold-framed pictures of 
Stags at Bay and exotic tropical birds, pelmets on 
the mantelpieces, delft shepherdesses, Chinese 
mandarins with nodding heads, brass bedsteads 
with mighty knobs and mother-of-pearl escutcheons 
set with bits of mirror, vast mahogany chiffoniers, 
and so on. But the plush-bottomed chairs, with 
their turned legs and their stiff backs, were for 
show, not for comfort, whereas in the old country 
sugawn chair my da could tilt and squeak and rock 
to his behind’s content. 

It had been in the place for years, rockety, 
bockety, chipped, and well polished, and known 
simply as “your father’s chair’ until the night 
when, as he was reading the Evening Echo with his 
legs up on the kitchen range, there was a sudden 
rending noise, and down he went through the seat 
of it. There he was then, bending over, with the 
chair stuck onto him, and my mother and myself in 
the splits of laughter, pulling it from him while he 
cursed like a trooper. This was the wreck that he 
now suddenly brought down from the dusty attic. 
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The next day, he brought in a great sack ol 
straw from the Cornmarket, a half gallon of porter, 
and two old butties from the street — an ex-soldier 
known to the kids around as ‘‘Tear-em-and-ate- 
’em” and a little dwarf of a man who guarded the 
stage door at the opera house when he was not 
being the sacristan at the chapel. I was enchanted 
when I heard what they were going to do. They 
were going to make ropes of straw — a miracle I 
had never heard of — and reseat the chair. Burst- 
ing with pride in my da, I ran out and brought in 
my best pal, and the two of us sat as quiet as cats on 
the kitchen table, watching the three men filling 
the place with dust, straw, and loud arguments as 
they began to twist the ropes for the bottom of the 
chair. 

More strange words began to float in the air 
with the dust: “scallops,” “flat tops,” ‘‘bul- 
rushes,” ‘‘cipeens,” “fields in great heart. ha 
And when the three sat down for a swig of porter 
and looked at the old polished skeleton in the 
middle of the floor, they began to rub the insides 
- of their thighs and say how there was no life at all 
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like the country life, and my mother poured out - 


more porter for them and laughed happily when 
my da began to talk about horses, and harrows, 
and a day after the plow, and how, for that much, 
he’d throw up this blooming city life altogether 
and settle down on a bit of a farm for the heel of 
his days. 

This was a game of which he, she, and I never 
got tired, a fairy tale that was so alluring it did not 
matter a damn that they had not enough money 
to buy a window box, lét alone a farm of land. 

“Do you remember that little place,” she would 
say, “that was going last year down at Nantenan?” 

When she said that, I could feel the little reedy 
fields of Limerick that I knew from holidays with 
my uncle, and the crumbling stone walls of old 
demesnes with the moss and saffron lichen on 
them, and the willow sighing softly by the Deel, 
and I could smell the wet turf rising in the damp 
air, and, above all, the tall wild flowers of mallow, 
at first cabbage-leafed, then pink and coarse, then 
gossamery, then breaking into cakes that I used 
to eat — a rank weed that’s the mark of ruin in so 
many Irish villages, and whose profusion and color 
are for me the sublime emblem of Limerick’s loneli- 
ness, loveliness, and decay. 

“Ah! my da would roar. “You and your 
blooming ould Limerick! That bog of a place! 
Oh, but, God blast it, why didn’t I grab that 
little farm I was looking at two years ago there 
below Emo!” 

“Oho, ho, ho!” she would scoff. “The Queen’s! 
The lousy Queen’s! God, Pd live like a tiger and 
die like a Turk for Limerick. For one patch of 
good old Limerick. Oh, Limerick, my love, and it 


isn’t alike! Where would ye get spuds and apples 
the like of them in the length and breadth of the 
Queen’s County?” 

And she grabbed a fist of hay from the bag and 
buried her face in it, and the tears began to stream 
down her face,,and me and my pal screaming 
with laughter at her, and the sacristan lauding 
Tipperary, and the voices rose as ‘Tear-’em-and- 
ate~em brought up the River Barrow and the 
fields of Carlow, until my da jumped up with: 
“Come on, lads, the day is dyin’ and acres wide 
before us!” 

For all that, the straw rope was slow in emerg- 
ing. Their arguments about it got louder and 
their voices sharper. At first all their worry had 
been whether the kitchen was long enough for the 
rope; but, so far, only a few, brief worms of straw 
lay on the red. tiles. The sacristan said: “That 
bloody straw is too moist.” When he was a boy in 
Tipp, he never seen straw the like o’ that. Tear- 
’em-and-ate-’em said that straw was old straw. 
When he was a lad in Carlow they never used old 
straw. Never! Under no possible circumstances! 
My da said: “What’s wrong with that straw is, 
it’s too bloomin’ short!”? And they began to kick 
the bits with their toes, and grimace at the heap 
on the floor, and pick up bits and fray them apart 
and throw them aside until the whole floor was 


` like a stable. At last they put on their coats and 
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gave the straw a final few kicks, and my pal 
jumped down and said he was going back to his 
handball, and, in my heart, I knew that mey were 
three imposters. 

The kitchen was tidy that evening aiea I came 
back with the Evening Echo. My da was standing 
by the sack of potatoes. He had a spud in his fist, 
rubbing off the dust of its clay with his thumb. 
When he saw me he tossed it back in the sack, took 
the paper, took one of the plush-bottomed chairs, 
and sat on it with a little grimace. I did not say 
anything, but young as I was, I could see that he 
was not reading what he was looking at. God 
knows what he was seeing at that moment. 

For years the anatomy of a chair stood in one of 
the empty attics. It was there for many years 
after my father died. When my mother died and 
I had to sell out the few bits of junk that still re- 
mained from their lives, the dealer would not 
bother to take the useless frame, so that when, for 
the last time, I walked about the echoing house, I 
found it standing alone in the middle of the bare 
attic. As I looked at it I smelled apples, and the 
musk of Limerick’s dust, and the turf tang from its 
cottages, and the mallows among the limestone 
ruins, and I saw my mother and my father again 
as they were that morning, standing over the 
autumn sack, their arms about one another, laugh- 
ing foolishly, and madly in love again. 
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Px twelve years there has been something like 
one-party government, in West Germany.’ After 
1953, Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union held very nearly half the seats in the 
Bundestag; since 1957 it has had an absolute ma- 
jority there. Coalition partners have been con- 
demned to minor roles. Often enough, govern- 
ment has looked like a one-man affair. For, during 
the last twelve years Adenauer has ruled with an 
iron will, and a delicacy of touch and timing 
mark him as one of the greatest European states- 
men of all time. He has not merely headed the 
government of the Federal Republic; he has been 
that government. 

Adenauer is in his eighty-sixth year. He has 
worked terribly hard during the last twelve years. 
His crystal clarity of vision, his precision and logic 
have not deserted him, but the old adage that 
“The Chancellor can’t go on forever” is at last 
acquiring a short-term significance. His health is 
not as good as it was three or four years ago; he 
has recurring bad colds, has to take more frequent 
holidays and spare himself by cutting down his 
working hours and receiving fewer visitors. He is 
as unwilling as ever to delegate duties to others, as 
confident as ever in his own powers of judgment. 
And he hopes that the Bundestag will elect him 
Chancellor for a fourth term just as soon as 
September’s federal elections are over. Political 
prophets expect him to succeed. 

Photograph of Willy Brandt courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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The odds, then, are that the Adenauer era will 
not end in September. But it became known last 
year that Adenauer, apparently ageless, does not 
count on governing until 1965, when he will be in 
his ninetieth year. In private, he had worked out 
his own plan for the succession. ‘These were its 
main features. 

Adenauer would continue to govern until 1963. 
If he felt so inclined, he would stay in office even 
after that. In due course, he would install a suc- 
cessor. This would not be Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, the Federal Minister of Economics and 
the most popular man in the Christian Democratic 
Party, but Dr. Heinrich Krone, the party’s parlia- 
mentary chairman. Krone would become care- 
taker Chancellor and would hold office only until 
the 1965 elections. Adenauer, the kingmaker, 
would decide on his permanent successor, who 
would become the party’s candidate in 1965. The 
trusty Krone would retire gracefully. 

Adenauer’s plan was based on the belief that 
Erhard, so brilliantly successful for the past 
twelve years as Minister of Economics, has no real 
political talent. This belief was the origin of the 
fierce quarrel between the two men in 1959, when 
Erhard refused to run for the federal presidency 
and Adenauer himself first accepted the candida- 
ture and then rejected it. Early this year the two 
men were ostentatiously reconciled, a gesture 
made in the party interest in an election year. 
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There is no reason to suppose that Adenauer’s dis- 
trust and Erhard’s resentment have been banished. 

Adenauer has deliberately left open the ques- 
tion of a permanent successor. The time and 
opportunity, the Chancellor no doubt argues, will 
bring ‘the right man to the fore. Adenauer has 
given no hint as to who this man may be. But the 
hint may be forthcoming in September. Adenauer 
believes that his permanent successor must know 
a great deal about foreign affairs. The present 
Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs, Heinrich von 
Brentano, lacks vitality, magnetism, and the in- 
stinct for leadership. This is why he may be re- 
placed this autumn and transferred to a new 
Ministry for European Affairs, to contribute to the 
ironing out of economic differences in Europe and 
to the closer political coordination of the NATO 
pewers. Brentano’s successor in the Foreign Of- 
fice would become Adenauer’s probable successor. 

A great many Christian Democrats believe that 
Franz-Josef Strauss, the Minister of Defense for 
the last five years, will become Foreign Minister. 
While Erhard is preoccupied with his present job, 
Strauss is full of ideas on broader political prob- 
lems. He wants to build up NATO’s military 
strength and give NATO a “political content.” 
He wants coordinated European arms production 
and military supply lines. He is prepared to see 
the Bundeswehr equipped with nuclear weapons, 
if this is considered to be in the interest of the 
alliance as a whole. . 

Whereas Erhard would accept American leader- 
ship unquestioningly, Strauss would be ready to 
develop German ideas for breaking the political 
deadlock in Europe and solving the German prob- 
lem. His aim would be to build up Western 
strength in order to convince the Soviet Union 
that a fair settlement in Europe, including Ger- 
man reunification in freedom, is desirable. He 
would give Adenauer’s present policies a more 
dynamic interpretation. 

Most Christian Democrats would like to see 
Erhard succeed Adenauer. The Bavarian Chris- 
tian Social branch of the party prefers its favorite 
son, Strauss. Erhard has a useful ally in the Free 
Democratic Party, whose votes may be valuable 
in a new coalition, and which sets a high value on 
his liberal trading policies and sturdy defense of 
middle-class interests. Strauss has a more obvious 
attraction for youth, for he is only forty-five years 
old. Erhard appeals to Germans desiring security, 
decent prosperity, and avoidance of political ex- 
periments; Strauss, to those who set a premium on 
vigor, vitality, and fresh ideas. There is no other 
Christian Democrat in the running, with the 
possible exception of Gerhard Schroeder, the 
fifty-one-year-old Minister of the Interior; am- 
bitious, able, physically robust, and probably 
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nearer to Adenauer in a personal sense than any 
other rival. But Schroeder holds the most. awk- 
ward post in the Cabinet and has forfeited popu- 
larity as a result. 


le fluctuating fortunes of the good-natured 
Erhard, the meteoric rise of the ebullient Strauss, 
the subtle reflections of Adenauer — thése have 
been features of the political scene for the last two 
years. Meanwhile, a new factor has been intro- 
duced, the emergence of a rejuvenated Social 
Democratic opposition, led by the Lord Mayor of 
West Berlin, Willy Brandt. 

The Social Democrats have spent twelve years 
in the doldrums. The party carried a Marxist 
label, which made it suspect to a majority of Ger- 
mans. Its doctrines of class warfare and state 
control of heavy industry were anathema during 
the long blossomtime of economic recovery and 
material prosperity. The party was badly led. Its 
first post-war chairman, Kurt Schumacher, op- 
posed for opposition’s sake, alienated his friends 
among the Western powers, exhausted his flagging 
energies in dazzling but aimless rhetoric. His suc- 
cessor, the kindly, comfortable Erich Ollenhauer, 
lacks the spark of genius and the common touch 
of the popular leader. He grouped around him 
good and honest men with little flair or person- 
ality and few ideas. 

The Social Democrats swam against the stream 
by opposing Adenauer’s steps to emancipate the 
Federal Republic from military occupation and 
bring it into the Western community as partner 
and friend. Almost all West Germans wanted 
security; this meant close alliance with the West 
and fulfillment of initial post-war conditions, fol- 
lowed by loyal cooperation. Adenauer under- 
stood this; the Social Democrats did not. This was 
the primary reason why the Social Democratic 
vote remained virtually static in three successive 
federal elections, in 1949, 1953, and 1957. It 
seemed doomed to stick at a point somewhere 
below one third of the poll. This offered’ no hope 
of breaking the Christian Democratic monopoly 
of political power. 

In recent months, a new wind of optimism has 
been blowing: through the Social Democratic 
ranks. These are the reasons, in inverse order of 
importance: Adenauer’s age and unsettled suc- 
cession, the arrival of 3,700,000 new voters at the 
polls this autumn, the reorganization of the party 
machine by the Social Democrats, their adoption 
of a new and moderate political program, and the 
candidature of Willy Brandt for the Chancellor- 
ship. Adenauer’s age and succession have an ob- 
vious tactical importance. The Social Democrats 


can portray a fourth Adenauer administration as 
being insecure. Adenauer, they can point out, 
will not have Erhard as his successor; this means a 
conflict between him and his party. The Russians 
might well choose such a moment to apply pres- 
sure on Berlin or threaten the Federal Republic’s 
security in some other way. A vote for Adenauer 
in 1961 could, in fact, be a vote in favor of an 
unsettled future. 

The 3,700,000 new voters, who were not 
twenty-one in 1957, could have a big influence on 
this year’s election. Many of them may want a 
change. Many will be impressed by the fact that 
Brandt belongs to the same age group as President 
Kennedy. Many would welcome a Social Demo- 
cratic government, which would spend more on 
technical training and education and give in- 
creased responsibilities to younger men. 

The reorganization of the party machine — 
now managed by a triumvirate of Ollenhauer and 
his two deputy chairmen, Herbert Wehner and 
Waldemar von Knoeringen — will help more di- 
rectly. So will the moderate party program 
adopted at the Hanover Congress last November. 
Then the Social Democrats jettisoned their de- 
mand for nationalization of basic industries (they 
substituted a vague plan for spreading share 
ownership by means of a government-run invest- 
ment trust); they approved conscription, pledged 
their support of NATO, and promised to initiate 
German plans for reunification and disarmament. 
They also introduced a pale-pink social program: 
limited reform of the pensions scheme, the spread- 
ing of property, and the “protection of the interests 
of the family.” This middle-of-the-road program 
was denounced by a mere handful of left-wingers. 
(It was denounced far more fiercely by members 
of the British Labor Party, which likes to regard 
itself as a sort of senior cousin to German social- 
ism.) The Social Democrats have moved far to 
the right to attract the middle-class vote. Marxist 
ideology, the red flag, nuclear unilateralism, and 
neutralist positions between East and West have 
all been discarded. 

Yet, by far the most important factor in im- 


proving Social Democratic election prospects has . 


been the appearance of the youthful, energetic 
Brandt as the party’s candidate for the chancellor- 
ship. Brandt represents the first real challenge to 
the Christian Democratic monopoly of power. In 
an age when success is worshiped, he offers a fas- 
cinating success story. This is its outline. 


Wax BRANDT was born, illegitimate, in De- 
cember, 1913. His mother was a shop assistant in 
Lübeck. Brandt has never been told his father’s 
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name. He was christened Karl Frahm and was 
much influenced by his maternal grandfather, 
Herbert Frahm, a stanch Social Democrat who 
lived in a village near Lübeck. Karl Frahm was 
a normal child, tough in body and mind, a trifle 
shy, and good at his books. He went to school in 
Lübeck and won a scholarship to the Johanneum 
grammar school there. His strength was applica- 
tion, not scholastic brilliance. 

Earnest children without a normal family back- 
ground often grow up fighters. Karl Frahm in- 
herited his grandfather’s humanitarian ideas and 
his fierce partisanship for the underdog, them- 
selves the product of revolt against the clash and 
glitter of the Wilhelmian era. His grandfather 
introduced him to other Social Democrats, and 
one of them, Julius Leber, gave Karl, at the age 
of seventeen, his first chance at writing for a news- 
paper, the Lübeck Volksbote. In the same year, 
1931, he paid a visit to Norway. He had already 
been to Denmark, and he felt an immediate kin- 
ship with the Scandinavian peoples. 

The 1930s were a stormy time for young Fram, 
as they were for any young anti-Nazi. As a con- 
vinced Social Democrat, he became involved in 
fighting Nazism in the most obvious ways — first 
in lively discussion, then on the streets. He led 
fellow students in one fight after another against 
gangs of the Hitler Youth. He was wiry and pug- 
nacious and a born leader, but the Nazis came to 
power before he was twenty years old. He escaped 
with the aid of a fisherman to Denmark and moved 
on to Norway, where he took the Socialist Party 
name of Willy Brandt. 

Brandt’s immediate aims were to complete his 
studies, learn to write as a Journalist, and find a 
job during what he supposed would be a short 
Nazi interregnum. He learned Norwegian and 
began to write for Norwegian’ newspapers, but 
maintained contact with young Social Democrats 
still in Germany. In 1937 he even visited Berlin, 
traveling under an assumed name with forged 
papers. In 1937 he was given his first big job as a 
journalist, reporting the Spanish Civil War on the 
Republican side. What he saw in Spain led him 
to forsake journalism temporarily and join an 
association for aid to Spanish refugees. He was 
still working at this when World War II broke 
out, and the Norwegian trade unions sent him as 
a welfare worker to Finland when that country 
was invaded by the Russians at the end of 1939. 

Early in 1940, Brandt was back in Norway. He 
was still a welfare worker when the Germans 
invaded. In May, 1940, the Norwegian army sur- 
rendered, and he was given forged papers and 
a Norwegian army uniform by his friends. He 
escaped detection when taken prisoner by his 
fellow Germans, was released after three months, 
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and fled to Stockholm. There he worked for both 
the Norwegian and German undergrounds against 
Hitler, was married, divorced, and married again. 
His second wife, Rut Hansen, had become a mem- 
ber of the Norwegian underground at the age of 
twenty, and in 1941 had been arrested as a suspect 
by the Nazis. On her release in 1941 she escaped 
to Sweden, where she met Willy Brandt. Her 
charm, courage, and faith in him may well have 
been partly instrumental in the turn for the better 
which his career took. 

Brandt returned to Germany in 1945 as a jour- 
nalist, writing for Norwegian papers and acting 
for a time as Norwegian military attaché in Berlin. 
I have personal memories of the somewhat taut, 
shy young man who belonged, technically speak- 
ing, to the Occupation, but who disassociated 
himself utterly from its outward manifestations of 
hard drinking, freebooting, and casual arrogance. 
He re-established contact with his Social Democrat 
friends and reclaimed German citizenship in 1947. 
Political enemies today make much of the two- 
year interval which elapsed between his return to 
Germany and registration as a German citizen. 
* They suggest that it took him two years to remem- 
ber his patriotic duty. © 

True, Brandt’s fellow exiles of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, Ollenhauer and Wehner, reclaimed 
German citizenship as soon as they returned from 
London and Stockholm. The Mayor of Hamburg, 
Max Brauer, did the same when he came back 
from New York. But these men remained exiles 
in the countries in which they sought refuge from 
Hitler. Brandt had become a full-fledged Nor- 
wegian, speaking the language perfectly and ac- 
cepting Norway as his second home. This was his 
reason for hesitating to become a German again, 
not the drab hazards of day-to-day life in a de- 
feated, hungry, and demoralized Germany. His 
loyalties were honestly divided. 


pe Social Democrats quickly found work for 
Brandt. For two years he represented the party 
executive in Berlin. Then he became editor of the 
Berliner Tageblatt and a member of the Berlin City 
Assembly. He came into close contact with the 
Lord Mayor, Ernst Reuter, often acting as his 
personal representative, and years later, collabo- 
rated in writing his biography. From 1949 on 
he was Berlin’s leading spokesman in the Bundes- 
tag at Bonn, and in 1955 he was elected President 
of the Berlin City Assembly. Two years later he 
became Lord Mayor, when Otto Suhr died. In 
December, 1958, he stood for the mayoralty as 
social Democratic candidate and was elected by 
a handsome majority. 


During the past two years, Brandt has gained in 
political stature. The Soviet ultimatum of No- 
vember, 1958, brought out the best in him. He 
was firm, articulate, unafraid. He had no illusions 
about Khrushchev’s idea of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” The Soviet intention, he told me then, was 
not to give West Berlin the genuine and lasting 
status of a free city but to secure the withdrawal 
of Western garrisons and gradually to merge West 
Berlin with the surrounding East German Repub- 
lic. The possession of Berlin, Brandt knew, could 
give the East German Republic real stability, 
could even make it the focus of German national 
aspirations. It could consolidate the satellite bloc 
and bring the Soviet dream of a unified, but 
Communist-controlled, German state one step 
nearer fulfillment. 

Berlin absorbed most of Brandt’s attention in 
1959. In 1960 he switched to the arena of West 
German politics, for his party leaders guessed that 
he was the right man to spearhead a Social Demo- 
cratic revival. The party executive settled on him 
as candidate for the chancellorship as early as 
March, 1960. It had his candidature. ratified by 
the parliamentary party, then put it forward for 
final approval at last November’s Hanover Con- 
gress. There, support for Brandt was virtually 
unanimous. 

Brandt’s speech of acceptance was typically 
workmanlike. He promised that a Social Demo- 
cratic government would represent the whole 
community, not sectional interests. It would 
evolve a more constructive policy to secure re- 
unification, but would seek the approval and 
advice of other parties, unlike the Adenauer ad- 
ministrations. Foreign policy would be based on 
undeviating loyalty to the West and present com- 
mitments to NATO. Economic policies would be 
“free and liberal’? — strange words to Socialist 
ears — and the powers of the state would be held 
in check, another un-Socialist concept. The de- 
mand for nationalization of industry was shelved. 
Small wonder that the Christian Democrats com- 
plained that Brandt was trying to copy Aden- 
auer’s programs without making due acknowl- 
edgment. 

_ The Christian Democrats may have been more 
worried by his statement, “I shall not be the 
mere executor of the party. I must take all those 
decisions which are in the interest of the people 
myself, after mature consideration and on my own 
responsibility.” Here was the authentic note of 
authority and leadership, the hint of the young 
bull ready to challenge the old leader of the herd. 
What has Brandt got to offer West Germans to 


offset the vast experience, accumulated wisdom, 
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and impeccable record of Adenauer? There is his 
youth, but voters may not be overimpressed by 





that. A time will surely come when a young man 
will be wanted at the helm. But Germans still feel 
a need for protection; the father figure of Adenauer 
satisfies that need.. Brandt has huge energy. But 
that is offset by Adenauer’s knowledge of the arts 
of government. Adenauer has been much ridi- 
culed because he turns to Robert Pferdemenges, 
the Cologne banker, for financial advice; to 
Hans Globke, State Secretary in the chancellery, 
for administrative manipulation; to Cardinal 
Frings of Cologne as moral tutor. But a Social 
Democratic Chancellor will have no ready-made 
“Elders of the Temple” available. 


Daws has both the desire and impetus to 
produce new ideas to solve the German problem. 
But are there workable ideas at all, failing Soviet 
approval? Adenauer has at least perfected a tech- 
nique for not kicking against the pricks of Soviet 
diplomacy. Can Brandt do any better? He has 
proclaimed the need for a “change of style” in 
government, of the kind introduced by President 
Kennedy, and for a more modern way of con- 
ducting politics. But the division of Germany 
remains a hard, frustrating fact. 

It would be unwise to credit the German voter 
with too much foresight, perception, and reasoned 
pessimism. Youth, energy, and inventiveness are 
useful attributes. Brandt has them all, and he has 
a natural common sense which is a rare quality in 
Germans (their language contains no word for it). 
In a recent interview he dealt surely with leading 
questions that I asked him. What sort of socialism 
would he offer to the electorate? His answer: A 
socialism which searches for solutions, but no Pied 
Piper out to catch votes and no mirage of a welfare 
state. How could he improve on Adenauer’s 
foreign policy? His answer: By producing con- 
structive ideas in a stable Western alliancé. 

Could he think out a German solution of the 
German problem? His answer: No, for our fate is 
interwoven with the East-West problem as a 
whole; our way out can only be sought in loyal 
cooperation. with our friends. Brandt expanded 
this statement. He believes that the Federal Re- 
public should try to build up relations with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites which would be 
based on facts and not on dogma. Such relations 
should be continuously explored and should not 
be allowed to stagnate. Exploration, Brandt 
thinks, implies counterpressure; stagnation means 
resignation to the status quo, which the Com- 
munists would always endeavor to exploit. 

Brandt is not intellectually clever. This may 


worry people of superior intelligence, but it does 


not diminish Brandt’s ready appeal for the masses. 
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THE WEST GERMAN ELECTIONS 


They like the look of this homely, healthy man, and 
his party has wisely distributed a suitable me- 
mento of him to most West German households. 
On the cover of a brochure is Brandt’s face. It 
wears a firm, frank smile. It is surmounted by a 
useful crop of hair — retreating, it is true, but still 
sporting an aggressive forelock. The ears are 
close-set, the eyes wide apart, the chin a trifle 
fleshy, but strong. The lines on the forehead have 
not been smoothed away; they denote hard think- 
ing. ‘The corners of the generous mouth are 
turned upward. This is a bold, youthful, confident 
face, no longer overly youthful, nor overconfident. 

Brandt has the charm of informal simplicity. 
He will talk to anyone he chooses, vary his hours, 
flout routine. He has simple tastes, is a beer-and- 
sausage man, and spends little on his clothes. He 
reads voraciously, has no time for hobbies, and 
adores his family (he has sons of ten and eight). 
The Brandts live happily and unostentatiously in 
the Schlachtensee suburb of Berlin, where, as Rut 
Brandt says, “I can wash my car in the street like 
any other Berlin housewife.” Her good looks, gai- 
ety, and unaffected manners are further assets to 
Brandt. So, too, may be the fact that a third child 
is. expected this autumn. 

Brandt is probably the most outstanding, cer- 
tainly the most exciting political figure to appear 
on the German scene since Adenauer forced him- 
self into the leadership of the Christian Democratic 
Union in 1946. Yet three -factors will count 
against him at this year’s elections. The German 
people have become used to Adenauer teams and 
regimes and their aura of prosperous, comfortable 
confidence. The German political parties have got 
used to this situation, too, and the Social Demo- 
crats have no potential ally for a possible coalition 
government (they may get 40 per cent of the votes, 
but hardly more). 

In the third place, Brandt has suffered from a 
vicious smear campaign. This was based on his 
opposition to the Nazis and his emigration to Nor- 
way and on false accusations that he fired on 
German soldiers in 1940 and wrote off his own na- 
tion’s chances of regeneration in some of his books. 
Leading Christian Democrats, like Strauss and the 
party whip, Hermann Hoecherl, have contributed 
to this unsavory campaign. Adenauer himself was 
slow to express guarded disapproval of it. It is a 
somber reflection that the campaign may have 
done Brandt real harm. In the eyes of some Ger- 
mans, it is better to have been even a Nazi than to 
have been suspect of a lack of patriotism. It is this 
suspicion that Brandt’s enemies have managed to 
arouse. 

Adenauer’s Christian Democrats should win the 
1961 elections. They should continue to hold more 
than half of the seats in the Bundestag. Adenauer 
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should be able to form his fourth administration 
and stay in office at least until 1963. All this im- 
plies no significant changes in West German poli- 
cies. Yet, the rise of young men like Brandt and 
Strauss and the likely consolidation of a more ac- 
tive Social Democratic opposition will have some 


impact. This impact may be demonstrated in the’ 


following ways: 

There will be a search, on both sides of the 
Bundestag, for possible paths leading toward re- 
unification. There will be growing demands for 
German ideas on disarmament, the reorganization 
of NATO, and other world political problems. 
‘There will, if Brandt shows his mettle, be a return 
to the cut and thrust of the first two years of post- 
war parliamentary government. There will be 
increasing unanimity, however, among the parties 


on the Berlin question and on the need to present - 
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a united front in face of any pressure from the 
Communist bloc. | 

The Adenauer era is coming to a close, and 
this may end paternalistic government. It may 
prove a supreme paradox that Adenauer himself 
will contribute to this, by edging the substitute 
father figure of Erhard into the background and 
pushing forward the youthful gladiator, Strauss. 
In short, the new phase of West German history 
will offer the prospect of greater contrast and 
change and the introduction of German energy 
and dynamism into the political field. This is not 
to decry the performance of the Adenauer era, 
which has been to give more than fifty million 
Germans the chance to build up a stable form of 
democratic government. Fifteen years ago, this 
did not look dimly possible; in the interval since 
then, a new sort of German nation has been born. 


Words for a Nursery 


Rosebud, knot of worms, 
Heir of the first five 
Shapers, I open: 

Five moony crescents 
For eyes to light me 
Toward what I can grab, 
Milk-spout, big finger 
So many ladders 
Giving a leg up 
To these limber hooks. 


I learn, good circus 

Dog that I am, how 

To move, serve, steer food, 
Index the arrow, 
Thumbhead, blunt helper. 
My master’s fetcher, 
Whipper of itches, 

No pocket dozer, 

I shut on the key 

Of this blue-green toy. 


Five-antlered, branching 
‘Touchy antenna, 
I nose out the lay 
Of thistle and silk, 
Cold pole and hot plate. 


Old historian, 

My page this desert 

Crossed by three causeways, 
Leathery, treeless, 

With five whorled landspits. 


Brown-backed, white-bellied 
As a flatfish, I 

Swim the Sea of Do, 

The left my lackey, 

My backward image. 
Penbearer, scrubnurse, 

The captain’s batman, 

By heart here I hold 

Coin, button, trigger 

And his love’s body. 


Ill-served hell be when 

Age manhandles me 

(A crab to nap on 

Chair arms and tables, 

Five wickless candles 

To wag at the dark) 

And worse-served when death 
Makes off with this rose, 

Five worms in a box 

To feed the thin crows. 
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SIR OSBERT SITWELL’S five volumes of reminiscences, which were published in this country under the Allantic- 
Little, Brown imprint, sland as a peerless monument lo Viclorian and Edwardian England, and those who have 
read them will be unlikely to forgel the brilliant portrait of the original and irascible Sir George Silwell and of 
Henry Meat, his discerning and eloquent buller. Sir Osbert is now engaged in a further book about his father, 
from which we are privileged to draw these lively encounlers. 
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A: A child, the toys I most enjoyed playing with 
— and in this I think I was typical-of every child 
— all had about them an aura of the inexplicable. 
Thus I was specially fascinated by the magnesium 
tapes which when burned turned into the likeness 
of a coiled serpent, the dried pieces of paper from 
Japan that resembled dirty matchsticks but 
swelled into highly colored flowers when immersed 
in water, and even a simple magnet shaped like a 
horseshoe with which to pick up steel filings, or 


any puzzle that made use of that alchemist’s liquid . 


metal, quicksilver, never to be made fast. But if I 
liked to be astonished, my father, I believe, liked 
to astonish, even his own small children; and when 
I was four or five he used to make magic for me by 
causing a penny to disappear from his hand and 
by shaping, with his fingers and the aid of a light, 
shadows of rabbits-and cats and goats on the wall. 
I was immensely impressed by these achievements. 

I can recall easily today the tall, authoritative 
man that he then was. Sometimes he would come 
to visit me on his way down to the drawing room 
before dinner, when he would be wearing full 
evening dress. This must have been at our Scar- 
borough house, but at Renishaw he was able to 
produce a piece of magic which for me outshone 
all the others.. I would be playing in the garden 


when I would hear him suddenly call my name © 


Engraving by Hans Alexander Mueller. . 
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from a distance; then, looking up, would see him 
waving at me from between the battlements on the 
roof. How did he rise to that altitude? By some . 
process which many years later I learned to refer to 
as levitation? How did he get there? I wondered, 
rather in the style of the well-known question 
attributed to King George III, who is supposed to 
have asked repeatedly on one occasion, when 
faced with an apple dumpling: “How did the 
apple get inside the dumpling?” It never entered 
my head that he could do anything as prosaic as 
just climb a staircase. I did not find this out until 
a year or two after, but when I did discover it, his 
prestige suffered immensely in my eyes because, | 
from being a sorcerer, he had sunk to being a mere 
conjurer, and sleight of hand was shown to have. 
masqueraded as magic. 

Nevertheless, I took a great fancy to the roof 
myself, and the door on the second story of the 
wooden staircase that led to it was conveniently 
opposite a nursery. By the side of the staircase 
stood a large, dappled rocking horse, which had ` 
been drawn a century before by Octavius Oakley, 
showing my grandfather holding and two of his 
sisters riding it, the elder girl dressed in the man- 
ner of some Cruikshank drawing, with knickers 
showing beneath her short skirts. I was not, of 
course, aware of this at the time, but I knew that I 
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was forbidden to ride the rocking horse myself, on 
the score that a great-uncle of mine had fallen off 
it and had been killed. Whether this was true or 
an improvisation by my nurse, I never found out; 
but if it was an invention, it was outstandingly 
successful in frightening me, and nothing would 
have induced me to climb on its back. On the 
contrary, it seemed impossible to keep me off the 
roof for long. By stretching, I could just reach the 
handle of the first door leading to the little wooden 
staircase, and with more difficulty, the handle of 
the door at the top, within one of the three Gothic 
spires, leading to the roof itself. The keys had 
been lost, so there was no difficulty about locking 
or unlocking. 

I made the expedition twice before I was caught. 
I was supposed to be resting after luncheon, but in 
the manner of all children my one idea after a 
meal was to rush around the room at tremendous 
speed and not to stop running, Jumping, and sing- 
ing for hours. So my nurse, on the first two occa- 
sions to which I refer, had been puzzled to find it 
much easier than usual to persuade me to lie down, 
and when she saw my hands at the end of my rest, 
she could not think how they had got so black. 
Though she had been in the next room, she had 
heard nothing, so quiet and careful had I been. 
Her favorite motto was: “Even a slave has an hour 
for his dinner” yand she might have added, “and 
another hour for digestion,” for that was the 
amount of time she liked. 

But the fiasco of my third visit to the roof was 
entirely my own fault; if I had not acted foolishly, 
I should again have reached home safely, but-it 
was a particularly fine day, calm and full of sun- 
light, and the roof was fascinating, the best place 


possible from which to seize the beauty of the 


whole layout, the counterpoint of light and 
shadow, of water and yew hedge, and from which 
to look down on the golden mound of the treetops. 
The roof also afforded an easy way to. compute 
the age of the original house and the various addi- 
tions to it, for the part with stone tiles belonged to 
the time of King Charles I, and the gray-blue 
slates to different periods in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while the chimney stacks also afforded their 
clues. Of course, I did not realize-this at the time, 
but the beauty of it, of the light and color, excited 
me and seems to have warped my judgment. By 
standing on the flat part of the roof and stretching 
on tiptoe, I could just get my head over the gap 
between two battlements. Suddenly I saw my 
father walking across the lawn alone. Overcome 
by the feeling of my own cleverness in reaching 
here unaided and by my: pleasure at seeing him, 
because he was usually indoors at this hour, I de- 
termined to give him a pleasant surprise and 
shouted as loud as I could: “Father! Father!” 


I saw him turn around immediately, look up, and 
then begin running toward the house. What I 
think chiefly frightened him was the wooden 
planks which led from one ridge to another. It 
would be easy for a child to trip and fall over, and 
the valleys between the ridges-.were often very. 
deep. 

I was happily playing in the sunshine when the 
hasty tread of feet on the creaking stairs announced 
his arrival. He was accompanied by my nurse, 
who on this occasion wore the woebegane expres- 
sion of a saint in a picture by some Flemish artist 
such as Rogier van der Weyden, and a flustered 
nurserymaid. I was carried downstairs kicking, 
and put to bed. My mother, however, did her 
best for me as soon as she found out what had 
happened, pointing out to my father how lovely 
the day had been and how playing in the rare 
sunshine of our climate could do me nothing but 
good. 

I did not quite understand what I had done, but 
whatever it might have been, I regretted it, be- 


_ cause my nurse and Jenny were in disgrace, 


though my nurse’ never blamed me for it. How- 
ever, she was usually in disgrace with my father, 
for she had been nurserymaid to my mother, and 
any faults my mother had developed, in his eyes, 
were attributed to her regime. 


-A RAP OVER THE KNUCKLES 


Readers of my autobiography may recall that 
upon one occasion, when I was occupying the 
bedroom next to my father’s at Renishaw, I woke 
up in the small hours to hear his voice saying in a 
very sinister manner: ““They May Think I Shall — 
But I Shan’t!?? This pronouncement was followed 
by a prolonged chuckle. Now, whether these 
words were spoken in his sleep or when he was 
awake, I shall never know, but certainly they 
describe very precisely an attitude he often struck 
in his conscious hours. Indeed, ‘They May Think 
I Shall — But I Shan’t” ranked with him as a 
game, and one which, I believe, he was proud to 
have invented. First, you led your opponent on 
by niggling and worrying him over what course of 
action to pursue in a particular quandary, and 
then, just as, after a fever of fussing, you had in- 
duced him to think that you had settled on a 
specific line of action, you switched off that plan 
and onto another, which would then have to be 
argued all over again from the beginning. 

My mind reverts especially to one instance of 
his using this very personal technique. It occurred 
sometime during the few enchanted years just 
before World War I, when summer appeared as if 
it would last forever and each hour showed its own 


-special glow and luster; when Clio, the Muse of 


History, had apparently settled down to a placid 
middle age, and the only events she produced 
would turn out to be catalogues of pleasure. Such 
disputes as existed were the result of particular 


political problems, such as Home Rule for Ireland, 


Lloyd George’s budget —— always afterward re- 
ferred to as the budget, as though no other had 
ever been brought in-—and that child of the 
budget, the Veto Bill, a bill intended to curb still 
further the powers of the House of Lords. This, 
apparently, could only be effected by Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, advising the King to create at 
once a large number of Liberal peers — a large 
enough number to pass the measure — but they, 
alas, always showed a most retrogressive tendency 
to adopt the Conservative creed, however much 
they had denounced it previously, the moment 
they entered the august precincts. 

Many people were much concerned about these 
matters, my father among them. He had at last 
recovered from a long illness and was full of 
energy again. As usual, he constituted himself, as 
it were, a self-elected one-man government. Con- 
tinually he wrestled in his mind with this problem: 
what, in particular, could be done to defeat the 
machinations of the Liberal politicians? — al- 


though he himself had recently and publicly . 


adopted the Liberal faith. At last his ingenious 
mind found a way out. Accordingly, he wrote to 
the Conservative chief, Mr. Balfour, and in spite of 
personally holding the poorest opinion of him — 
he regarded him as little more than a half-baked 
philosopher, an amateur aesthete unduly fond of 
music, with none of the qualities of a leader, and as 
a man who had founded his position on the sup- 
port of numerous influential relations and of a 
particular set in the social world — my father 
wrote to Mr. Balfour to tell him that he had 
thought out a plan by which Mr. Asquith’s thréat- 
ened action could be averted and wondered 
whether the statesman would care to know about 
it. After a day or‘two an answer arrived stating 


that Mr. Balfour would indeed ‘be very interested . 


and asking my father if he would write to him and 
communicate it. My father then just wrote back, 
No, he would not, a prime instance of “They May 
Think I Shall—~-But I Shan’t!”) Probably Mr. 
Balfour, in his vagueness, hardly registered the rap 
inflicted, for truly he was very vague. i 
Another of my father’s favorite phrases was, “He 
needs a rap over the knuckles,” such as the one 


administered below. He had a habit of discussing - 


the high political questions of the day with his 
secretary and asking for his opinion on them. One 
day his secretary said to him at last: “How can I 
advise you about such matters, Sir George, when 
you know far more about them than I do?”, and 
my father replied: “It isn’t your advice I want. I 
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need to hear somebody else’s view, it doesn’t mat- 
ter whose, so that by a- process of contrast and 
comparison I can more clearly formulate my own 
opinion.” 

If my father’ s principal motto was ““They May 
Think I Shall — But. I Shan’t?’, my mother’s, 
obversely, and though she would never declare it 
in words, was “They May Think I Shan’t — But I 
Shall?’ There comes to my mind a particular 
instance of what I am trying to indicate. One 
cold winter my father decided to move from the 
country into a hotel in Florence: it would be 
warmer and he could economize; my mother 
would not be able to entertain so lavishly, nor to 
give such large parties as at Montegufoni. After 


-a week or so at the hotel, my father suffered one of 


his recurrent attacks of imaginary illness and 
resolved to move again, this time-into the N ursing 
Home of the Blue Nuns for a month. 

When.he mentioned this decision to my mother, 
he was rather surprised to find her in such a co- 
operative mood, for usually she would insinuate 
that his illnesses were hypothetical; but on: this 
occasion she told him that she thought he was 
quite right to take his indisposition seriously, and 
so, with a valedictory exhortation to the strictest 
economy in his absence, he was wafted off in the 
Ark the same evening for 4 month’s rest on the 
sunny heights of Fiesole. 

Henry Moat, his discerning butler, would bring 
the English papers to him every afternoon, but one 
day they were late. In consequence, one of the 
nurses, feeling sorry for my father, confined as he 
was to the books he had brought with him — 4 
Flutter Through Manorial Dovecotes in the Sixteenth 
Century, Over the Border: An Account of Flodden Field, 
Wool-Gathering in Nottinghamshire in the Dark Ages, 
Rotherham Before the Norman Conquest, Medteval Fools: 
A Study of Court Jesters During the Wars of the Roses, 
and The Stone Age on the Yorkshire Moors. — took 
pity on him and brought him a weekly paper, 
printed in French and published in Florence in the 
cause of tourism. It was devoted in the main to 
most favorable accounts of local social events and 
to fascinating lists of the guests staying in the vari- 
ous hotels — a paper which he had not seen before 
and probably would never have set eyes on at all 
if Henry had not failed him on this single occasion. 

My father opened it at random, and the first 
paragraph that caught his eye was headed: “Lady 
Ida Sitwell gives a fête at the Hôtel Ali Baba at 
Macheath.” The account of it said that Lady Ida 
Sitwell had offered a dinner to forty people in 
honor of the visit of her sister Lady Mildred 
Cooke. (It did not say, however, how shy Lady 
Mildred was, nor how much she must have hated 
it.) Then came the menu of the dinner, the names 
and order of the wines and liqueurs, and an ac- 
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count of the table, decorated with pink roses that 
had been specially flown from the Riviera. It was 
fortunate that my father was already in a nursing 
home, for certainly this information would have 
sent him to one, in order to recover from the shock 
of the announcement of my mother’s determined 
stand for economy during his absence. The feast 
occupied his mind for weeks. In the list of convives, 
as the paper called them, occurred the names of 
all the best-known pique-assiette in Florence, and I 
remember his telling me that when the bill came 
in and he queried the amounts charged for li- 
queurs, he was informed that some of the guests 
had ordered full bottles of brandy and Cointreau 
and other imported liqueurs to take home with 
them. - 

Henry Moat was the person who suffered most, 
for not having told my father about it. It was 
disgraceful of him, my father said. 

“But I heard nothing about it, Sir George.” 

“Well, then, you ought to have found out.” 

“But how could I, Sir George?” 

“Don’t argue; it stimulates the brain cells and 
prevents me from sleeping.” 


CREATING 


My father, as by this time the reader will have 
concluded, worked himself up easily into an exag- 
gerative state of mind with little or no facts to 
support this condition. His imagination was wont 
to catch fire suddenly, but he was more likely to 
grieve and deplore than rejoice. When at last an 
auditor would inquire: “On what foundation are 
you deducing these deplorable events you fore- 
see?”, he would take refuge in one of his favorite 
apothegms, delivered with an Olympian air: “We 
happen to know.” Thus, though he was not to be 
numbered among all those thousands who glimpsed 
bearded Cossacks with the snow still on their boots 
from crossing the fringe of the Arctic Circle, and 
if he had seen them he would certainly have con- 
cluded that they were German troops dressed up 
- as Russians and ordered here specially to nab him 
(I have elsewhere related how he thought the 
German Fleet was sent after him at Scarborough 
when the town was bombarded), nor could he be 
counted among those later mystics who, so many 
of them, beheld the Angel of Mons; nevertheless, 
he had his visions, but of a depressing order and 
equally divorced from fact. 

One morning in the autumn of the second year 
of the 1914-1918 War, when he was deeply 
engaged in farming and I was just off to the Battle 
of Loos — which, incidentally, gave me the idea 
for my first alliterative entry in Who’s Who, where, 
under “Recreations”, I entered: “Fighting in Flan- 
ders and Farming with’Father” — he rushed into 
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the estate office, flourishing in one hand a paper 
of some sort. It was September, the guests were 
leaving, everything was closing down for the 
winter, and the family was just off to Scarborough. 
He was plainly agitated and called to Maynard 
Hollingworth, the agent: “I have just received 
notice that troops are to be billeted in the house. 
The servants will all leave, and there will be no one 
to look after anything. It means the ruin of the 
estate, for they will probably take it over.’ 

Here, Maynard Hollingworth interrupted, say- 
ing: “Can I see the Billeting Order, Sir George?” 

My father continued to wave the paper about 
without troubling to answer Hollingworth. ‘This 
refusal to let anyone see a paper clutched in his 
hand was a well-known symptom of his working- 
up; thus, when he stood there, the document 
could be seen to resemble that sole shilling that is 
buried under the foundation stone of some great 
structure. (These huge edifices that my father 
built for himself were plainly a form of creation, 
albeit somewhat gloomy, and it demonstrates 
what a useful thing slang is, for the slang use of the 
word “creating”? expresses perfectly the mental 
processes. ‘“‘Sir George is creating this morning 
something terrible!’’) 

Maynard Hollingworth reiterated: “Isn’t that - 
a check in your hand, Sir George? If you’d let me 
look at it, I might be able to help.” 

My father made no attempt to reply or to give 
it to him but went on reciting his dream of 
destruction. 

“There is no knowing what may happen,” he 
continued. “The books in the library will all be 
burned, and no doubt my Family History, which 
has taken many years of work, will disappear. The 
stables will be pulled to pieces; all the trees in the 
park will be cut down for firewood.” 

Later in the day, Hollingworth contrived to 
obtain a glance at the paper. He found it to be 
a check in payment for the billeting of horses in 
the stables, which had ended a month before my 
father received the document. 

My father was later deeply distressed by the 
government’s granting permission to Lord Cow- 
dray’s firm, S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., to bore for oil 
on the Sitwell estate just outside the, park near 
Foxton Wood. Accordingly, he permitted himself 
to be persuaded by the general manager of the 
neighboring coal mine that oil could be reached 
much more easily and quickly in Eckington 
Woods, also on Sitwell property. The reader will 
not be surprised to learn that after a single talk on 
oil my father became a self-decreed expert on it. 
(“Such a pity not to consult me before they started 
work.”) And the very next day he sent a telegram 
to Lloyd George, who was by then Prime Minister: 
“Have I your permission to bore for oil? Can 


reach it months before Cowdray.” He received no 
reply. On the other hand, nobody there ever 
struck oil, though Lord Cowdray’s oil experts 
drilled through the coal measures and through 
Mountain Limestone and Millstone Grit, only at 
the end to be faced with brine. 

Creating, in its other and opposite form, now 
began. When he heard that brine had been 
found, my father remarked that they would soon 
have to abandon the site and perhaps he would 
be able to build a health resort, similar to Harro- 
gate or Droitwich, and inaugurate brine baths as 
a cure for arthritis. “Ihe doctors, I know, will be 


enthusiastic about it, and I could go to Lutyens. 


for the plan of the town — luckily, he has had 
plenty of practice with New Delhi. Nothing too 
ambitious, just a group of stone nymphs and 
another group illustrating the Seven Ages of Man, 
but in an opposite order from that in which they 
generally appear, so as not to depress the patients 
unduly. First of all, there would have to be 
hotels and shops. ‘These could easily be built 
within a few months after the war ends. The 
doctors would all be housed in a separate quarter. 
(They would enjoy being together.) Then there 
would have to be an arcade for patients to walk in 
on rainy days, and the nature of the ground gives 
ample opportunity for me to make a fine garden 
for them. Nothing rheumatic patients enjoy so 
much as being able to sit in a garden. It needn’t 
be big — about twelve acres. Then there is the 
question of the swimming bath itself. It should be 

two or three hundred yards long, with an arcade, 
_ and made of scagliola. And the opening ceremony 
— what would you advise for that?” 

“I think you should dive in to open the pool,” I 


suggested. 
“Yes, that would amuse my friends, but I’m 
afraid my diving days are over” — and they cer- 


tainly were. None of us had ever known him to 
swim. l 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


Of a fine evening in August during the twenties, 
after a solitary and early tea, my father, wearing 
a lightweight gray suit, a gray wide-awake hat, 
and brown shoes rather too delicate for country 
mud and for the wet tufts of rank grass near the 
water, liked to walk down to the lake and around 
it, in order to see how the plantations he had 
made were prospering. As a younger man, he 
would have been found at this hour paddling 
along in a canoe, with Monarch, a black spaniel, 
following behind in the water at a discreet dis- 
tance, though one from which he could still splash 
his master if he wished, or even try to board the 
boat and succeed in swamping it. But Monarch 
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was long dead, and my father now preferred to 
walk around the lake. Sometimes he would ask 
me to join him. We would descend the flight of 
steps in the middle of the garden and then go 
through the iron gate at the top of the hill. At 
this season, the yellowing grass was close-cropped 
and the only flowers in the park would be drifts of 
harebells with their translucent blue cups swinging 
on invisible stalks, clumps of toadflax in their two 
tones of yellow, and jungle tangles of convolvulus 
engaged in gradually strangling the green bushes 
on which they climbed, but in spite of this | 
nefarious procedure, they produced large white 
trumpet flowers having an air of unusual in- 
nocence. 

Partly running down the hill, for it was so steep 
that it impelled us to run, we reached the lake 
through a thicket of wild raspberries. Here at the 
water’s edge was an entirely different set of flowers, 
fragrant clumps of lilac-colored wild mint, the 
clustered spires of magenta loosestrife, and just 
inside the banks, groups of meadowsweet and 
bulrushes. On the water itself, in the middle of 
the lake, two kinds of yellow lilies floated, one a 
large, round-petaled nenuphar with a red center 
resembling the inside of a pomegranate, the other, 
a small, yellow flower, insignificant except for the 
abundance of its blossoms, but the leaves of both 
formed big golden circles floating on the darkness 
of the water. 

A difference was visible, too, in the insect world: 
here the dragonflies darted and skimmed; it was 
too late in the year for the great quantities of azure 
dragonflies which were to be seen in July, though 
a few might survive, but it was those of a larger 
species which now attracted attention as they sped 
on dark gauze wings in dry crackling flight. Their 
bodies were brown and varnished or marked with 
green, blue, and yellow like a grass snake’s belly; 
their eyes, protuberent and endowed: with more 
facets than man has ever contrived to cut in the 
largest and finest diamond. Occasionally a king- 
fisher would flash by and, more rarely, a heron 
would be seen fishing in the marshy part of the 
lake opposite Half-Moon Plantation, having flown 
apparently some forty miles for an evening’s sport, 
since the heronry nearest to us was at Kedleston. 

My father walked very fast and, as was his wont, 
would stop suddenly — abruptly enough, indeed, 
to make anyone walking behind him collide with 
him — and raise binoculars up to his eyes in order 
to obtain the distant views. Sometimes we would 
cross the path of a trespasser, a miner off work for 
a day or two and engaged in gathering a bunch of 
wild flowers to make into a posy to compete at a 
local horticultural show where there would be 
competitions in flower arrangements; and very 
pretty the bouquets would be, with flower heads 
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of each sort, pressed together in concentric, con- 
colorous circles; very pretty and unexpectedly 
fastidious, with their contrasts of texture, of the 
lacy mterweaving cow parsley and meadowsweet 
contrasting with more robust flowers, and remin- 
iscent of the bouquets clasped in the hot hands of 
bridesmaids dressed in early-Victorian style at 
fashionable weddings. It seems odd that miners, 
after their heavy work, should indulge in ‘such 
fragile and elegant fantasies, but in those days 
people made their own amusements and were 
happier for it. 

My father would not notice the interloper, his 
mind being occupied with other matters and 
distant enough to bring out sometimes a real 
surprise. Thus one evening, suddenly interrupting 
himself in the middle of explaining how unselfish 
of him it had been to make all the improvements 
he had effected here — lakes and plantations and 
a drive through the wood —~for the benefit of 
generations unborn, he looked up at the hill and, 
forgetting what-he had just said, pronounced: ° 

“This wicked taxation will most probably drive 
you out of England, in which case you must 
emigrate to Canada or America and build a copy 
of the house there; but though I shan’t, I fear, 
still be here to help you and the architect with my 
advice, I can give you a few tips now. The new 
Renishaw must be an exact replica of the present 
house and garden, except in one respect: the stones 
needn’t be numbered and moved one by one 
across the Atlantic, nor need it even be built of 
the same stone; but you must find a position for 
it with a natural resemblance to the original 
site.” 

I was floored and stunned by the outlining of 
these new measures of economy. 

“How am I to pay for it?” I asked. 

“You must keep expenses down in every other 
direction. It needn’t cost so much: it would be 
unnecessary, for instance, to make the lake at 
first. You could wait for that until you had settled 
in the house; then you could keep an eye on the 
work yourself.” 

“But what I want to know is,” I reiterated, ‘how 
I am to pay for the site and for the building?” 

“As for that, there are always the Building 
Societies. I understand they exist, as their name 
implies, for the purpose of encouraging building. 
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They’d be only too pleased to help, I imagine. 
It’d be a real chance for them. Now you’ll see, my 
dear boy, why it is so important to be economical 
in small things. The pocket money you have 
enjoyed might have come in very useful, for a 
shilling a week soon mounts up at compound 
interest.” i 

“Its too late to do anything about that now, Pm 
afraid,” I said, rather unsympathetically. “The 
question is, who is going to find the money for 
everything?” 

“I have already told you — the Building So- 
cieties. You may have to draw on more than one 
of them, on two or three perhaps, but of course 
they’d jump at it. It’s the sort of opportunity they 
don’t often get.” 

“The building operations you suggest are not 
of the kind that the directors would support,” 
I objected. 

“Then they've no right to call themselves 
Building Societies,” he replied crossly. “It’s a 
piece of imposture. I never heard of such a thing. 
But of course you’re wrong. They'd jump at it.. 
Meanwhile, I can continue, as long as I am still 
with you, to advise you about details which will 
save you money. For example, when you’ve made 
the lake, you needn’t plant English wild flowers 
around the water at once. You can take your time 
over it. You'll find all the arrangements very 
enjoyable. Then, in making the lake, you can 
leave out the island. That'll mean a big saving, 
and it’s not really necessary, anyhow not at 
present. You'll have, of course, to make a copy 
of the lake pavilion. But you can’t do that until 
Ive built the original, so you see why it’s so impor- 
tant for me to get on with it immediately. It 
ought to be started at once. All the plans are 
ready. One other point: it would pay you prob- 
ably to sell the furniture and pictures in the house 
and to have exact copies made to furnish the new 
Renishaw. This is an age of copying, and we 
ought to learn to make use of it. No one out there 
would know the difference, and it would mean a 
great saving.” i 

At this moment, those elegant cannibals, the 
jays, burst out from their dark castles in the trees, 
gave a screech and a mocking cackle of laughter, 
and my father, suddenly recalled to himself, said: 
“I suppose it’s time to start back now.” 
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Mas children at the age of five or six are full 


of the most impractical schemes for becoming 
policemen, or firemen, or locomotive engineers 
when they grow up. At that age I could not be 
bothered with such mundane ambitions. I knew 
exactly what I was going to do when I grew up: I 
was going to have my own zoo. This did not seem 
to me at the time, and still does not seem, a very 
outrageous ambition. True, it has taken me a 
little longer to achieve it than I had anticipated 
at the age of six — twenty-five years, to be exact — 
but I have got it, and before I am too senile to 
appreciate it. And how many of my contemporar- 
ies have become policemen, firemen, or locomotive 
engineers? None that I can think of offhand. 

The site I chose for my zoo (when I had per- 
suaded an ingenuous bank to lend me the capital) 
was a beautiful fifteenth-century manor house on 
the island of Jersey, the biggest of the Channel 
Islands. The islands, lying fairly far south, enjoy 
` a considerably better climate than most of Great 
Britain, and, in consequence, are invaded by large 
quantities of holidaymakers during the summer 
months. After having gone through the usual 
preliminaries of persuading the Jersey people that 
we did not intend to release lions to devour their 
herds of pedigree cattle, flocks of pythons to de- 
vour their children, or noxious small rodents -to 
decimate the tomato or potato crops, we set to 
work and the zoo came into being. 


Drawing by Antonio Frasconi from BIRDS FROM MY HOMELAND, 1958, 


I very soon realized that living in the middle of- - 
a zoo is a vastly different proposition from visiting 
one occasionally. To begin with, of course, there ` 
is the charm of being able to visit your animals 
at any hour of the day or night in order to observe | 
them. If a nocturnal animal performs some par-. 


_ticularly interesting action at one o’clock in the 


morning, you simply slip on a dressing gown and `“ 
potter down to watch it. But the thing that makes 


itself obvious very soon is that everything is of . 


secondary importance to the happiness and well- 
being’ of the animals, even, sometimes, your own .. 
happiness and well-being. For better or for worse, . 
you find your private life bound up inextricably < 
with the private lives of your specimens. Take, for ` 
example, the sick animals. They, instead of stay- -- 
ing in the sanitarium as they should, invariably 
start looking incredibly pathetic, and eventually - 
end up by being nursed in your drawing room or 
bedroom. a 

Just recently some people arrived unexpectedly 


to visit us, and we were forced to entertain them - 


in our drawing room, heated for our patients’ 
comfort to a temperature of eighty-five degrees, 
in which were our female chimpanzee Lulu, 
who had just had a nasty abscess lanced behind the 
ear, a parrot with a chill who wheezed and bub- 
bled by the fire in a melancholy manner, and 
four baby squirrels lying in a box full of cotton 
wool, making loud and irritable trilling noises 
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while waiting for their next bottle feed. I ex- 
plained to our guests, who were not animal lovers, 
that our living quarters were not usually so clut- 
tered with livestock, and they smiled bright smilés 
of disbelief. Quite soon they decided they would 


have to leave us, as they had another pressing- 


engagement. I have a feeling that this was due 
_to the fact that a member of the staff had just 
wandered in with ten feet of python draped non- 
. chalantly over his arm, to have it anointed for 
mouth canker. 

But this, as I had assured my guests, was an, 
exceptional day. We rarely have more than 
one patient at a time in the flat. 


May animals, when they come to us from 
dealers in different parts of the world, are sick on 
arrival, and if they are very timid species or newly 
caught or distrustful of human beings, their treat- 
ment poses problems. The case of Topsy is a good 


illustration of this. Topsy was a baby woolly | 


monkey, and I found her, half dead, lying at the 
bottom: of a cage in a dealer’s shop in England. 
To begin with, she was much too young to have 
_ been taken away from her, mother, and how she 
had survived the journey from South America 
was in itself a miracle. Apart from acute mal- 
, nutrition (for nobody had bothered to bottle-feed 
her) she had bad enteritis and a severe chill that 
was obviously bordering on pneumonia. She was 
huddled up in the sawdust, her- arms over her 
head, breathing stertorously, and when I tapped 
on the wire she turned to me a small black face 
with such a lost and tragic expression on it that I 
knew I had to rescue her, whatever the price. 
The dealer at first refused to sell her to me; but 
at last, after some argument, we came to an agree- 
ment. I was to take the animal, and if she lived, 
I was to pay him. Hurriedly I bundled the mon- 
key into a box and flew back to Jersey. ` 

We soon discovered that dragging Topsy back 
from the edge of the grave was going to be more 
difficult than I had anticipated. The chief prob- 
lem was, not surprisingly, that she had a horror 
of human beings and worked herself into a terrible 
panic if we approached her. Topsy was, of course, 
still at an age when she should be clinging to her 
mother for warmth, comfort, and protection. The 
first thing to do, obviously, before we could begin 
treatment, was to give her a sense of security, 
but how to achieve this when she was treating 
us all as though we were Frankenstein’s first 
cousins was a difficult thing. At last, Trudy 
Smith, who is in charge of all the mammals, had 
a brilliant idea. 

Topsy wanted something to cling to, something 


furry as a substitute mother; what about a Teddy 
bear? So a Teddy bear with a particularly benign 
and pleasant expression was procured and intro- 
duced into Topsy’s cage. At first Topsy was in- 
clined .to treat the bear with the same suspicion 


that she reserved for us, retreating to the very. 


limit of her cage and staring at the smiling face 
of the toy with horror. We left her alone with the 
bear for an hour or so, and then went back to see 
how she was getting on. At our reappearance, 
Topsy took one look-at us and decided that, of the 
two, she preferred the bear, and rushing to it, 
she clutched it frantically, wrapping her arms, 
legs, and tail tightly around its tubby body and 


imploring it in a shrill voice to protect her from 


all humans. So we had won the first round. < 

As soon as Topsy had transferred her affection 
to the bear, the whole problem became much 
simpler. As long as she was clinging to it, she did 


not mind what we did, and so by removing both ` 


her and the bear, we could give her the neces- 
sary injections, clean up her fur, and generally 
start her on the road to recovery. Within a week 
she was looking worlds better: her fur was starting 
to shine; she was eating well and had put on some 
weight. Her enteritis had been cured by the drugs 


. She had taken, and her cold was now a mere 
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snille. By this time, the unfortunate bear was 
in such condition that, from the point of view of 
hygiene, we were forced to remove him and give 
him a wash and brush-up. Topsy’s screams at this 


outrage were of such a piercing -quality that in ` 


sheer’self-defense we were forced to rush into town 
and purchase another Teddy bear to act as stand- 
in while the first one was drying. So for the next 
six weeks Topsy grew and flourished, changing 
Teddy bears every two days.. 

Eventually, Topsy grew to such a size that she 
did not even remotely resemble the shivering, 
snuffling scrap that I had brought back with me. 
We decided that she was quite old enough to 
graduate from Teddy bears, and thus save us a 
washing problem. So we introduced into her cage 
a large ginger-and-white guinea pig with a vacu- 
ous expression, given to uttering shrill piping 
cries that pass, in a guinea pig, for intelligent 
conversation. To our delight, Topsy took an im- 
mediate fancy to this imbecile creature and treated 
it with the slightly bullying air of affection she 
would have displayed toward her own offspring. 
At night she slept on top of the unfortunate ani- 
mal, looking like an out-size jockey perched on a 
Shetland pony. Their marriage has been — and 
still is— a very happy one, but the guinea pig 
is not getting any younger, and so we are training 
a young ginger-and-white one to act as a substi- 
tute in case of accidents. 

The breeding results in any zoo are of great 


importance, for they are an indication as to 
whether or not the zoo is being properly run. If 
your animals breed, it is sure that they are healthy, 
properly fed, and happy. We have so far, in our 
first year of existence, bred eleven species success- 
fully, and the excitement attendant upon these 
births was considerable. 

Take, for example, our pair of North American 
raccoons, christened Splash and Paddle. A lot 
of time and energy was spent in getting these two 
animals into breeding condition, for they were 
thin and uncared for when they arrived. Even- 
tually they became fat and glossy, and we felt 
it was only a matter of time before they presented 
us with a litter. Then, suddenly and quite unac- 
countably, Paddle, the male, died. To say that 
we were irritated is putting it mildly. It meant 
that we had to procure another male, introduce 
him to Splash and hope that she would approve, 
and then wait until the male had attained decent 
condition. A month passed while we wrote to 
various zoos in an attempt to trace a young male 
raccoon of cheerful disposition, with a view to 
marriage. Before we had achieved success, how- 
ever, we were one day surprised and delighted to 
discover that Splash must have been pregnant 
before Paddle died, for she had presented us with 
a litter of three fat, squawking babies, which she 
guarded with ferocious growls when we went to 
look at them. 

A great many of the animals in the zoo I myself 
have collected from various parts of the world, 
and of course, when any of these give birth it is a 
considerable source of satisfaction to me. The 
romance of Juan and Juanita is a typical example. 
They are a pair of white-collared peccaries that 
I obtained on an expedition to northern Argen- 
tina. Peccaries are rather handsome pigs, with 
their dark, brindled fur, the neat, white, cravat- 
like marking around the neck, and delicate, 
slender legs. Juan was quite big when I purchased 
him from an Indian who had reared the animal 
to provide a Christmas dinner. Shortly after- 
ward I got Juanita, but she was quite a baby, 
measuring some six inches high as opposed to 


Juan’s impressive two feet. The two had totally. 


different characteristics. Juan was slow, placid, 
and inoffensive, whereas Juanita glittered with 
personality. She had immense charm and a loving 
disposition, but at the same time was tremen- 
dously willful, and was quite capable of giving 
you a swift bite if she did not get her own way. 
Owing to the discrepancy in size, I did not cage 
them together, but decided to wait until we re- 
turned to the zoo before introducing them to 
each other, by which time I hoped Juanita would 
have grown a bit. But Juanita soon proved her- 
self a problem child. In spite of her forceful 
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personality. she was extremely delicate, and on 
arrival in Buenos Aires she caught a slight chill, 
which developed with ferocious rapidity into pneu- 
monia. In a matter of hours she was unconscious, 
and I felt sure that she was going to die. Never- 
theless, I pumped her full of penicillin, kept her 
warm, and her indomitable personality did the 


‘rest. She recovered, but not before I had had to 


sleep for three nights on a sofa with her, wrapped 
up in blankets. If left by herself, she immediately 
kicked off all the coverings and wandered around 
the room on a tour of inspection. 

Eventually, she was her old self, and with the 
other animals I had collected, we set off on the 
long voyage to England. A week before we reached 
our destination Juanita caught pneumonia again. 
Once more, in a matter of hours she became un- 
conscious, and once more I treated her but was 
sure that she would die. But again, by sheer 
will power, she pulled through, and by the time 
we landed at the London docks she was her old self. 
On arrival at the zoo she and Juan were intro- 
duced to each other, and it was love at first sight, 
though it was obvious that Juan was going to be 
thoroughly henpecked. Juanita, having twice 
been so ill and being of such a delicate disposition, 
was watched intently for any signs of sickness, but, 
in their new paddock she grew and flourished. 
After her illnesses I did not think she would breed, 
for severe illness sometimes can affect the breeding 
abilities of a wild animal. But Juanita, the in- 
domitable, thought differently. She kept her secret 
carefully, as well as a svelte figure, and so no one 
suspected a thing until one day there beside her 
lay a tiny brown piglet, about six inches long. 
Having twice nursed Juanita back from what I 
thought was certain death, to be able to look out 
of the kitchen window and see her, her husband, 
and baby playing a new game they had invented 
—a sort of catch-as-catch-can — fills me with 
pride. This is one of the best things about owning 
your own zoo. 


Eis in the best-conducted zoos you have the 
occasional escape, and my zoo is no exception. I 
think the escape that caused the greatest stir on 
the island occurred when Delilah, our African 
porcupine, decided to go to see the world. She had 
lived for a number of months in her paddock with- 
out showing any symptoms of wanderlust, and so 
we were taken quite by surprise when one spring 
night she calmly gnawed a large hole in her fence 
and wandered off. The first we knew of it was at 
two o’clock in the morning, when an agitated 
farmer arrived in his car to say that Delilah was 
wandering around his yard, rattling her quills and 
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uttering fearsome gurking noises. Clad only in our 
pajamas, and armed with brooms, we sped to the 
farm, to find Delilah making a light meal of the 
farmer’s cabbages. She was not, we decided, 
overjoyed to see us. She grunted peevishly and 
tried to back into us, her spines erected so that, in 
the moonlight, they looked as if she were wearing 
a Red Indian war bonnet. 

We decided that with Delilah in her present 
mood, it was useless to try to catch her, unless we 
wanted a leg full of spines. Therefore, the only 
method of getting her back to the zoo was to drive 
her, with the aid of the brooms we had brought. 
So we set off along the road, herding Delilah, 
grunting and rattling, in front of us. She would 
trot along quite well for a bit, and then suddenly 
try to back into us, while we leapt and jumped to 
get out of the way of her armory of spikes. Twice 
we were overtaken by cars full of late night 
revelers, and when they came upon the sight of 
two men in pajamas vigorously brushing a large 
and obviously irritated porcupine along a country 
road, the cars slowed down, and the occupants 
. stared at us with expressions of disbelief. We 
eventually got Delilah back to her cage without 
‘ any harm being done. In fact, I am inclined to 
think that she may have done some good, for I 
am sure that several of the occupants of the cars 
` that overtook us must have, ‘first thing the next 
morning, hurriedly joined Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Another escapee was Claudius, the South Amer- 
ican tapir, who chose a particularly wicked night 
when the heavens were pouring down the sort of 
‘rain generally associated with the tropics. Luckily, 
Claudius did not go far, and as soon as we dis- 
covered his absence we easily tracked him down to 
a neighboring field by following the wide, tram- 
pled path he had made through the potato crop. 

Now, Claudius is.as tame as a donkey, but he 
-` is also as stubborn as one, and as soon as we had 
cornered him — after a short but exciting chase, 
during which he plowed through five cucumber 
frames —~ he decided that he did not want to go 
home. He stood quite placidly while we tied 
ropes around his neck, and then simply lay down 
and refused to move. Claudius weighs somewhere 
in the neighborhood of three hundred pounds. 


We called for reinforcements, for obviously three - 


of us were not going to be able to shift him. 


Eventually, with two of us lugging at the ropes 


around his neck, one pushing his forequarters, and 
another clasping his fat hind legs and wheel- . 
barrowing him, we managed to get him up and 
moving. We plowed our way slowly through the 
potatoes, and the rain poured down. We would 
progress perhaps thirty feet, and then Claudius 
would lie down again, and we would have to wait 
until he felt sufficiently rested to continue the 
journey. Comparing notes later, we all decided 
that lying in a field of potatoes in the pouring rain 
with a large and stubborn tapir was not our idea 
of an evening’s sport. The distance we had to 
chivy him back to his cage was not more than a 
couple of hundred yards, yet it took us an hour 
and a quarter. A double check is now kept on 
Claudius’ paddock gate. 


In my view, a zoo should be something more 
than just an exhibition of various species of ani- 
mals. There is still very little known about wild 
animals, their habits, their breeding, and their 
illnesses, and zoos can make a very real contribu- 
tion. But the most important job of all for any zoo 
nowadays is to help in the preservation of wildlife, 
which is so rapidly being exterminated all over the 
world.. Zoos should ‘do their best to acquire as 
many of these threatened species as possible and 
build up breeding colonies so that, even if the ani- 
mal does become extinct in the wild state, there _ 


© will still exist breeding stocks. Though we have a 
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very young zoo and are still suffering from „that 
universal malady known as lack of funds, we have 
already started on this important work. 

But the best part of owning a zoo and living in it . 
is the very real friendship you build up with your 
animals. It isso pleasant to be greeted with delight 
by them wherever you go, from the birdlike twit- 
tering of Claudius,.the Roman-nosed tapir, to 
the strange giggling grunt of N’Pongo, our baby 
gorilla. Walk under the fifteenth-century arches, 
even at midnight, and you are greeted by the soft, 
sweetly seductive Piccadilly voices of the cocka- 
toos, saying “Hullo, darling’; and return after a 
few weeks’ absence and you are welcomed by the 
chimpanzees with such enthusiasm that they can 
be heard half a mile away. At such times as these 
I know that all the years of waiting to have my 
own zoo have been well worth while. — 
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HOMER J AND THE SCHOLARS 


BY GEORGE STEINER 


GEORGE STEINER, a young and lively critic, attacks one of the most fascinaling and‘durable literary mysteries: 
who was the real author of the 111ap and the opyssEy? He proves a sure guide through the tangles of nineteenth- 


century texlual criticism and offers his own solution to the obvious differences between the two classics ascribed to 


Homer. Mr. Sleiner’s second book, THE DEATH OF TRAGEDY, was published last spring by Knopf. 


Wires a small boy, I was confronted with one of 
those questionnaires inquiring what personages 
of history I should most like to have met. I an- 
swered Homer, Christ, and Shakespeare. Not 
out of any precocious sublimity, but because I was 
resolved to discover from each whether he had, in 
fact, existed and whether he had spoken the mar- 
velous words attributed to him. Unaware, I: had 
struck upon the great triple theme of what the. 
nineteenth century called the higher criticism. ` 
On these deep waters scholarship had launched 
its grand armadas. “The discovery of the nature 
of Homeric composition, the analytic study of the 
Gospels and of the historical Jesus, and the quest 
for the identity of Shakespeare were the three 
classic mysteries toward which scholarship directed 
` its modern weapons: archaeology, linguistics, bib- 
liographic recension. But in the wake of the great 
galleons of erudition there has always swarmed a 
motley host of amateurs, mystics, and inspired 
cranks. The Homeric question, scriptural exege- 
sis, and the problem of the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays have always been regarded by the 
layman as fair game. Here everyman has his 
persuasion, and no decade passes without its new 
theory. Of late, we have been assured that the 
Odyssey was written by a young woman, that Christ 
survived Calvary and lies buried in Northern 
India, and that the manuscripts of Shakespeare 
are to be found in Marlowe’s tomb. 
Drawing by Fohn Flaxman. 


Professional scholars react to such beliefs with 
bitter scorn. But they are haunted by a curious 
fact: in each of these three pre-eminent riddles. 
of literary and historical criticism, it is the out-' 
sider who has made some of the most brilliant and: 
decisive discoveries. An obsessed amateur dug up 
Troy, and a young architect with a passion for, 
cryptography broke the secret of the Minoan; 
script. A journalist — admittedly, an Edmund: 
Wilson — was perhaps the first to realize the, 
implications of the Dead Sea scrolls. An eight-: 
eenth-century civil servant, Maurice Morgann,: 
was the first to bring to bear on a Shakespearean 
text modern psychological and historical insights. 

Homeric scholars, Semitic philologists, and pro- 
fessional students of Shakespeare, moreover, are 
themselves creatures of passion and fanatic con- 
viction. No areas of humane learning solicit more 
ferocious controversy. There is something in philol- 
ogy that appeals to the worst in man. A. E. 
Housman’s reviews were founded on the axiom 
that a false emendation is a far worse crime than 
murder. But behind the brutality and pontifica- 
tions in high academic places, we hear a whistling 
in the dark. No one would deny the extraordinary 
accomplishments of -historians, comparative lin- 
guists, and archaeologists. Yet the stubborn truth 
remains: today the Homeric question is not much 
nearer solution than it was in 1795, when Wolf 
published his Prolegomena ad Homerum. ‘The histori- 
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cal person of Christ and the composition of the 
Gospels are matters for conjecture no less than 
when Renan wrote the Vie de Jésus (1863). And 
there are numerous puzzles regarding Shake- 
speare’s plays and the range of reference in them 
baffling enough to convert sane men to Baconian- 
ism even now. i 

But, though the problems remain, our methods 
of approach to them change. And the fascinating 
aspect is this: in each case — Homer, Christ, 
Shakespeare — the currents of scholarship and 
judgment follow the same pattern. 

In the late nineteenth century, dismemberment 
was all the rage. Wilamowitz, a titan among Ho- 
meric scholars, declared that the Iliad was a 
“wretched patchwork.” In a single chapter of 
Luke, Germanic analysis revealed five distinct lev- 


els of authorship and interpolation. The plays at- — 


tributed to that illiterate actor Shakespeare ap- 
peared to have been compiled by a committee 
which included Bacon, the Earl of Oxford, Mar- 
lowe, recusant Catholics, and printers’ devils of 
extraordinary Ingenuity. This fine fury of de- 
composition lasted well into the 1930s. As late as 
1934, Gilbert Murray could discover no reputable 
scholar ready to defend the view, that a single 
poet had written either or both the Mad and the 
Odyssey. 

Today, the wheel has come to a full turn. In 
Homeric, Biblical, and Shakespearean scholar- 
ship, unitarianism is the dominant trend. To Pro- 
fessor Whitman of Harvard, the central personal 
vision and “‘ineradicable unity” of the Miad are be- 
yond doubt. 

There are material and psychological reasons 
for this reversal of judgment. We have grown in- 
creasingly respectful of the tenacity of the written 
word. The higher criticism assumed that if a text 
was very ancient or had been often reproduced, 
it would necessarily be corrupt. We are no longer 
so sure. Comparisons between the Dead Sea scrolls 
and the canonic version of the Bible suggest that 
ancient literature, where it was regarded in a 
sacred light, was handed down with great fidelity. 
In reverence, later scribes or scholiasts even re- 
produced errors or archaic words which they no 
longer understood. 

What is still more important, a post-Freudian 
age regards the act of literary composition as one 
of extreme complexity. Where the nineteenth- 
century editor saw a lacuna or interpolation, we 
tend to see the indirections or special logic of the 
poetic imagination. Our entire image of the mind 
has altered. The higher critics, Wilamowitz or 
Wellhausen, were anatomists; to get at the heart 
of a thing they took it to pieces. We, like the men 
of the sixteenth century, incline to regard mental 
processes as organic and integral. A modern art 
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historian has written of la vie des formes, the impli- 
cation being that in the life of art, as in that of 
organic matter, there are complications of design 
and autonomous energies which cannot be dis- 
sected. Whenever possible, we prefer to leave a 
thing whole. 

Moreover, we no longer expect from genius a 
constant performance. We know that great 
painters on occasion produce bad pictures. The 
fact that Titus Andronicus is full of shoddy violence 
is no proof whatever that Shakespeare did not 
write it; or, more precisely, it is no proof that he 
wrote only the good lines. This change in per- 
spective is vital with reference to the Miad and 
Odyssey. A hundred years ago, a passage which 
struck an editor as inferior was. confidently 
bracketed as an interpolation or textual corrup- 
tion. Today, we simply invoke the fact that poets 
are not always at their best. Homer can nod. 

Finally, there has occurred a deep change in our 
understanding of myth. .We have come to realize 
that myths are among the subtlest and most di- 
rect languages of experience. They re-enact mo- 
ments of signal truth or crisis in the human con- 
dition. But mythology is more than history made 
memorable; the mythographer — the poet — is 
the historian of the unconscious. This gives to 
the great myths their haunting universality: Not 
since the chiliastic panics of the late tenth century, 
when men believed that the Second Coming was at 
hand, moreover, has there been an age more night- 
mare-ridden by mythical imaginings than our 
own. Men who have placed the figure of Oedipus 
at the heart of their psychology, or who have fought 
for political survival against the myth of the super- 
man and the thousand-year Reich, know that fables _ 
are deadly serious. More than our predecessors, 
therefore, we approach Homer on his own terms. 


A, THE core of the Homeric poems lies the re- 
membrance of one of the greatest disasters that 
can befall man: the destruction of a city. A city 
is the outward sum of man’s nobility; in it, his 
condition is most thoroughly humanized. Whena 
city is destroyed, man is compelled to wander the 
earth or dwell in the open fields in partial return 
to the manner of a beast. That is the central reali- 
zation of the Miad. Resounding through the epic, 
now in stifled allusion, now in strident lament, 
is the dread fact that an ancient and splendid city 
has perished by the edge of the sea. 

Homer does not narrate the fiery death of Troy. 
Perhaps there is in this reticence an element of 
poetic tact (Dante’s blindness at the climax of 
vision); perhaps a shrewd hunch that if the Iliad 
had shown Troy burning, the feelings of the audi- 


ence would have shifted wholly to the Trojan side. 
Cunningly, Homer suggests the final catastrophe 
by depicting it on a miniature scale; we are shown 
Hector assailing the ramparts of the Greek en- 
campment and threatening to fire the ships. 

Lacking the close of the story, we do not know 
over precisely which city the wooden horse cast 
its murderous shadow. The topography of the 
Iliad would fit what archaeologists designate as 
Troy VI. But signs of violent ruin are strongest in 
that level of the mound designated as Troy VII A. 
Some scholars have even argued that the setting 
of the poem should be transposed from Asia Minor 
to the Greek mainland, where a fierce, protracted 
siege appears to have taken place in the early 
Mycenaean age. 

Most probably, the Ziad reflects not only a sin- 
gle episode but a great catalogue of ruin. The 
fabled Knossos fell circa 1400 B.c. The cause of its 
overthrow is not known, but legendary recollec- 
tions of the event reappear in the Greek imagina- 
tion for centuries thereafter. The next two hun- 
dred years are a period of extreme obscurity. Part 
of the problem lies in the identification of the 
mysterious Peoples of the Sea, whose attacks seem 
to have carried as far as Egypt. One thing is cer- 
tain: on both sides of the Aegean, the Mycenaean 
world, with its great palaces and complex dy- 
nastic and commercial relations, met with violent 
disaster. The citadels of Pylos and Iolkos were 
burned around 1200, and golden Mycenae itself 
was destroyed within the century. It was during 
this dark, confused period, circa 1180, that Troy 
VII A was sacked. 

The remembrance of these ancient terrors, of 
city gates broken and towers burned, beats loud 
in the Iliad. The Odyssey speaks of the aftermath. 
It is the epic of the displaced person. The cities 
are down, and survivors wander the face of the 
earth as pirates or beggars. This, in fact, is what 
seems to have taken place during the period from 
1100 to 900. The Dorian invasions drove before 
them groups of Helladic refugees. These fugitives 
carried with them shattered yet rich fragments of 
their own culture. The main stream of migration 
seems to have passed through Attica between the 
early eleventh and late ninth centuries. Shortly 
after the year 1000 u.c., the uprooted peoples 
began colonizing Asia Minor and the islands. 
Some appear to have settled in and around 
Athens. 

But even if we assume a continuity of civiliza- 
tion on the Greek mainland, a most difficult ques- 
tion arises. In the form in which we know them, 


the Iliad and the Odyssey were set down between. 


circa 750 and 700 s.c. The siege of Troy, however, 
falls in the early part of the twelfth century, in the 
closing phase of the Mycenaean age. The manner 
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of life dramatized in the Zltad is strongly Mycenae- 

an; nearly all of the fighting embodies the weapons 

and tactics of the Bronze Age. The world of Aga- 

memnon, as Sir John L. Myres said, is one of which . 
later Greeks “knew little and understood less.” 

How, then, were memories and traditions out of 

the archaic past transmitted over a gap of at 

least four hundred years? 

A brilliant discovery made in 1952 by a young 
British architect, Michael Ventris, gives a lead 
toward a possible answer. He showed that the in- 
scriptions on tablets found at various Mycenaean 
sites are written in a very ancient but recognizable 
form of Greek. A bridge of language spans the 
Dark Ages. But, despite the enthusiasm of certain 
scholars, such as Professor Webster of London, it is 
a tenuous bridge. The Greek in Linear B is half 
a millennium older than anything to compare it 
with. The tablets yield inventories of goods and 
weapons, lists of names, some of which reappear in 
Homer, and fragmentary invocations to the gods. 
There is no-evidence, so far, of Mycenaean litera- 
ture in any real sense. The script is ill-suited to the 
writing of poetry, and the next written Greek, 
which belongs to the second half of the eighth 
century, is, of course, in our own kind of alphabet 
(as derived from the Phoenicians). What came 
between is still a mystery. A Mycenaean Iliad 
may have existed in some linear script, and the 
art of writing did survive in Cyprus. But what little 
evidence we have suggests that the Mycenaean 
inheritance of the Miad came down to the eighth 
century by word of mouth. What we now know 
is that the word was Greek. ; 


~ 


Dos this mean that the Miad and Odyssey — as 
distinct from the archaic material in them — 
were composed orally? Since Milman Parry, it is 
an established fact that much of Homeric verse is 
formulaic. It consists of set phrases which fill the . 


natural metrical units of the lines. Thus, for ex- 


ample, there are forty-six noun epithets to describe 
Achilles. Each has a different metrical value, and 
the poet chooses the one most appropriate to the 
prosody of the line. He creates his epic as he chants 
it, using a vast stock of traditional motifs and for- 
mulas to sustain his invention or his variations on 
a given epic theme. Such heroic recitation still 
exists, notably in Yugoslavia and among the 
Berbers of North Africa. Narrations of the fall of 
Troy and the wanderings of Odysseus must have 
been recited on numerous occasions, each time 
in a different version. In this light, Homer emerges 
as one of many itinerant singers improvising on 
traditional motifs for an illiterate audience: ‘“‘for- 
tunately, some master of the new art of writing 
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had the wit to set down on papyrus this outstand- 
ing singer’s renderings of a couple of themes from 
the repertoire.” This, m essence, is the thesis 
argued most recently by Albert B. Lord in The 
Singer of Tales. 

No doubt the Homeric epics contain much that 
is of an archaic and mnemonic character. And it 
is true that Yugoslav shepherds, squatting in front 
of tape recorders, have improvised lays of pro- 
digious length. But what does this tell us of the 
composition of the Ziad? Next to nothing. The 
‘work of Homer, as we know it, is art of dazzling 
and intricate unity. Its design is tight and deliber- 
ate. Set it beside the finest of recorded folk poetry, 
and the difference leaps to eye. We are dealing 
in the Miad with a commanding vision of man, 
articulate in every detail, not with a tale of ad- 
venture automatically or discursively carried for- 
ward. The entrance into action via the oblique 
theme of Achilles’ anger is art of high sophistica- 
tion. The entire design, with its inner echoes and 
alternance of stress and repose, follows on the par- 
ticular drama of the opening. Only Book X seems 
to stand apart as an intrusion or late addition. 

It is the merit of Professor Whitman’s Homer 
and the Heroic Tradition to have insisted on this es- 
sential truth. He contends that the Iliad is a coun- 
terpart, in language, of the famous geometric 
symmetry distinctive of Greek vases in the period 
850 to 700. He argues that “the poem as a whole 
forms one large concentric pattern.” Whitman’s 
scheme is too neat, and it overlooks the fact that 
the division of the.poem into twenty-four books is a 
late editorial convenience. But the main point 
is surely valid: the Iliad is a design of extreme 
complexity and formal control. That there should 
be embedded in it large fragments of traditional, 
oral poetry is certain; but that the epic as a whole 
should have been composed and preserved without 
writing is most unlikely. 

But in what writing? This, again, is an intricate 
problem on which scholars disagree, The Ionic 
script, in which the Ziad and Odyssey were handed 
down, came into official use only in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. We know scarcely anything of its previous 
history. This leads Whitman to conclude that the 
Homeric epics were initially set down in what is 
known as the Old Attic alphabet and later trans- 
literated (this could account for certain oddities in 
our present text). The first manuscript might date 
from the second half of the eighth century, “from 
the time, if not the hand, of Homer himself.” 
Only thirty years ago, such a theory would have 
made scholars howl with derision! 

We have no evidence to show that a written 
text of such length and elaboration could have 
been produced at so early a date. But the alpha- 
bet was available, and trade with Phoenicia could 


have provided the necessary. papyrus. Moreover, 
if such a manuscript did not exist, how could we 
explain the startling fact that the Fiad and Odyssey 
have in them no material, either linguistic or 
narrative, that can be dated as.later than 700 B.c.? 
The theory that the two epics were memorized 
and transmitted perfectly by word of mouth until 
they could be written down in the fifth century 
simply won’t hold. 

Let me speculate here, not as a scholar but as a 
critic-seeking to apprehend the genius of the poem. 
I venture to guess that Homer was the first great 
poet in Western literature because he was the 
first -to have understood the infinite resources of 
the written word. In the zest of the Homeric 
narrative, in its superb intricacy, flashes the delight 
of a mind which has discovered that it need not. 
deliver its creation into the fragile trust of memory. 
The harsh gaiety of the Miad and its constant 
equivocation between shortness of life and eternity 
of fame mirror the poet’s new and proud sense of 
his own survival. In the beginning of poetry is the 
word, but very near the beginning of posi on 
the scale of the Miad is writing. 

It is entirely possible that the original “Homer 
manuscript” was something unique and that it _ 
was kept in the jealous possession of a -bardic 
guild (the Homeridae). The newly established 
Panhellenic festivals of the eighth century created 
an audience for the “‘sons of Homer.” These sing- 
ers may well have preserved the Iliad and Odyssey 
in a small number of canonic texts until their 
wider publications in sixth-century Athens (what 
scholars call the Pisistratean Recension). 

Nor need we assume that Homer himself was 
literate. He may have dictated to a scribe. In- 
deed, I would guess that the ancient and persistent 
tradition of his blindness is connected to this very 
point. Wishing to conceal from a later, more 
critical age the fact of the master’s technical il- 
literacy, the Homeridae described him as blind. 
Above all else, the Zliad and Odyssey proclaim that 
men’s lives go to forgotten dust unless they are 
given immortality by the song of a poet. Is not 
that the faith of a supreme artist who, for the first - 
time in Western literature, had at his command, 
if not within his own resource, the full glory of the 
written word? 


B. FAR the greater part of recent Homeric schol- 
arship deals with the Jhad. Excavation and de- 
cipherment seem to lead to Troy rather than to 
Ithaca. The Odyssey accords neither with the 
search for a Mycenaean tradition nor with the 
theory of a geometric style. This is revealing. 


It points to a conviction which many readers 
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have held from the start. The two epics are pro- 
foundly different; different in. tone, in formal 
structure, and, most important, in their vision of 
life. The Homeric question, therefore, goes be- 
yond problems of authorship and text. It must 
deal with the literary and psychological relations 
between the Ziad and the Odyssey. What happens 
when we read the Jad through the eyes of Odys- 
seus? 

Archaeologists differ on the way in which the 
world image of the Iliad was put together. Some 
assert that the narratives of battle are realistic 
and that efforts have been made to bring archaic 
details up to date (the classic instance being 
Homer’s awkward treatment of Hector’s body 
shield, a piece of equipment which went out of 
use in the tenth century). Others regard the world 
of Homeric Troy as a “visionary structure” in 
which elements ranging from the Bronze Age to 
the eighth century are woven together by the set 
formulas and conventions of the heroic style. But 
one thing is clear: the Miad expresses a specific 
view of the human condition. In no other work 
of world literature, with the possible exception 
of War and Peace, do we find the same image of 
man. And certainly not in the Odyssey. 

The poet of the liad looks on life with those 
blank, unswerving eyes which stare out of the 
helmet slits on early Greek vases. His vision is 
terrifying in its sobriety, cold as the winter sun: 


“So, friend, you die also. Why all this clamour about it? 

Patroklus also is dead, who was better by far than you 
are. 

Do you not see what a man I am, how huge, how 
splendid 

and born of a great father, and 
me immortal? 

Yet even I have also my death and my strong destiny, 

and there shall be a dawn or an afternoon or a noon- 
time 

when some man in the fighting will take the life from 
me also 

either with a spearcast or an arrow flown from the 
bowstring.” 

So he spoke, and in the other the knees and the in- 
ward 

heart went slack. He let go of the spear and sat back, 
spreading 

wide both hands; but Achilleus drawing his sharp 
sword struck him 

beside the neck at the collar-bone, and the double- 
edged sword 

plunged full length inside. He dropped to the ground 
face downward, 

and lay at length, and the black blood flowed, and the 
ground was soaked with it. 


— Iliad, XXI; Richmond Lattimore’s translation 


the mother who bore 


The narration proceeds with inhuman calm} 
The sharp directness of the poet’s vision is never 
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sacrificed to the demands of pathos. In the Iliad 
the truth of life, however harsh or ironic, prevails 
over the occasions of feeling. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the crowning moment of the epic: 
the night encounter of Priam and Achilles. There 
is a stillness in the midst of hell. Looking upon 
each other, the bereft king and the slayer of men 
give voice to their great griefs. Their sorrows are 
immeasurable. Yet, when they have spoken they 
feel hungry and sit down to an ample meal. For 
as Achilles says of Niobe, “She remembered to eat 
when she was worn out with weeping.” No other 
poet, not even Shakespeare, would have run the 
risk of so humble a truth at such an instant of 
tragic solemnity. 

But this magnificent clearheadedness derives 
not from bitter resignation. ‘The /iad is no lament 
over man’s estate. There is joy in it, the joy that 
burns in the “ancient glittering eyes” of the sages 
in Yeats’s “Lapis Lazuli.” The poet revels in the 
gusto of physical action and in the stylish ferocity 
of personal combat. He sees life lit by the fires . 
of some central, ineradicable energy. The air 
seems to vibrate around the heroic personages, 
and the force of their being electrifies nature. 
Achilles’ horses weep at his impending fall. Even 
insensate objects are kindled by this excess of life. 
Nestor’s drinking bowl is so palpably real that 
archaeologists claim to have dug it up three 
thousand years after the event. 

Pure energy of being pervades the Ziad like the 
surge of the wine-dark sea, and Homer rejoices at 
it. Even in the midst of carnage, life is in full tide 
and beats forward with a wild gaiety. Homer 
knows and proclaims that there is that in men 
which loves war, which is less afraid of the terrors 
of combat than of the long boredom of the hearth. 

In the sphere of Agamemnon, Hector, and 
Achilles, war is the measure of man. It is the 
only pursuit he has been trained for (in the shadow: 
of death, Hector worries who will teach his son 
how to throw a spear). Beyond the shadow, more- 
over, gleams the light of returning dawn. Around 
the ashes of Patroclus, the Greek chieftains wres- 
tle, race, and throw the javelin in celebration of 
their strength and aliveness. Achilles knows he is 
foredoomed, but ‘“‘bright-cheeked” Briseis lies 
with him each night. War and mortality cry 
havoc, yet the center holds. That center is the 
affirmation that actions of body and heroic spirit 
are in themselves a thing of beauty, that renown 
shall outweigh the passing terrors of death, and 
that no catastrophe, not even the fall of Troy, is 
final. For beyond the charred towers and brute 
chaos of battle rolls the tranquil sea. Elsewhere 
dolphin leap and shepherds drowse in the peace 
of the mountains. Homer’s famous similes, in 
which he compares some moment of battle to an 
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episode from pastoral or domestic life, act as an 
assurance of ultimate stability. They tell us that 
the waves will race to the shore when the location 
‘of Troy is a disputed memory. 

It is a specific and unique portrayal of man. 
Truer, says John Cowper Powys, than that given 
by any other poet: “it is more like what has hap- 
‘pened, is happening, and will happen to us all, 
from the very beginning, in our history in this 
world until the end of human life upon this earth.” 
This may well be; but the truth of the iad is not 
that of the Odyssey. 


T THE “ancient glittering eyes” of the Iliad, 
Odysseus opposes a roving and ironic glance. The 
war epic is hewn of great solid blocks; the story of 
the long voyage home is a cunning weave. Like 
the sea water which laps its every page, the vision 
of the poem is swift, changing, exploratory, prone 
to odd shallows and sudden depths. ‘This novel,” 
said T. E. Lawrence. A marvel of design and 
variousness, but difficult to get into focus. The 
old fires of the heroic are banked, and the muscular 
simplicity of life around Troy has yielded to all 
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~ unsavoured with its salt: a people ignorant of purple- 
prowed ships and of the smoothed and shaven oars 
which are the wings of a ship’s flying. I give you this 
token of them, a sign so plain that you cannot miss it: 
you have arrived when another wayfarer shall cross 
you and say that on your doughty shoulder you bear 

the scatterer of haulms, a winnowing-fan. 
— Odyssey, XI; T. E. Lawrence’s translation 


Where is that saltless land, and what does the 
confusion between oar and winnowing-fan signify? 
We do not know. But in his remarkable study 
Genèse de l'Odyssée, the French anthropologist 
Gabriel Germain has shown that the tenor of the 
myth is profoundly un-Greek. To find the motif 
of a landlocked kingdom in which men know 
neither salt nor ships, we must look to the legend 
world of pre-Islamic North Africa. 

Dante learned of Tiresias’ prophecy through | 


Seneca (he had no direct knowledge of the Ho- 


manner of irony and complication. The work was ` 


revered by its ancient readers, but it put them ill at 
ease. Papyrus fragments of the Iliad far outnumber 
those of the Odyssey. 

The geography of the tale is a riddle. It appears 
to include Greece and Ionia, Crete, Lycia, Western 
Sicily, Egypt, and even a hint of Mesopotamia. 
At times, it is clearly a geography of the imagina- 
tion, bristling like medieval maps with fabled 
beasts and wind daemons blowing out of every 
quarter. Certain elements in the Odyssey cor- 
respond to the period of the decline of Mycenaean 
feudalism (the fact that the societies shown are 
illiterate, the vague status of kingship in Ithaca, 
the queer economics of Penelope’s marriage settle- 
ment). But other aspects of the poem seem to 
reflect the values of the new city-states as they 
began to emerge in the very late eighth century. 
What there is in the Odyssey of Mycenaean culture, 
moreover, appears to derive from those outposts 
and colonies of Mycenae which long survived in 
Asia Minor. For what is inescapable in the Odyssey 
is a sense of the Oriental. 

That the poet knew the Babylonian Gilgamesh 
epic is probable. That very ancient Asiatic and 
African myths are echoed in the Wanderer’s saga 
is almost certain. Consider one of the most haunt- 
ing touches in the entire Odyssey. Speaking out of 
death, Tiresias prophesies to Odysseus that an- 
other voyage awaits him beyond Ithaca: 

go forth under your shapely oar till you come to a 

people who know not the sea and eat their victuals 


meric Odyssey). He gave it a grim Christian read- 
ing. Making of Odysseus a Faustian man,: too 
grasping of life and hidden science, he launched 
him on a last fatal voyage past Gibraltar (Inferno, 
XXVI). The mariner’s ghost, however, would 
not stay put. It rose from damnation to assume 
countless shapes in Western art and literature. 
Most of these shapes — even those given it in our 
time by Joyce and Kazantzakis — are . already 
implicit in the first Odysseus. The characters of 
the Iliad are of a rich simplicity and move in a 
clear light. The hero of the Odyssey is elusive as 
fire. He has enjoyed an afterlife even more various 
and fascinating than that accorded to an Achilles 
or a Hector precisely because his initial adventures 
comprise areas of thought and experience un- 
dreamed of by the bronze warriors before Troy. 

Twice, at least, the winds that drive Odysseus 
blow out of Araby. He seems to come to Nausicaa 
straight from A Thousand and One Nights. The 
entire episode is an Oriental fairy tale. The af- 
flicted beggar is washed up by the sea. Invisible 
powers guide him to the royal palace, and there 
he reveals his true splendor. He departs laden 
with riches and falls into a magic sleep. Woven 
into this romance of beggar and caliph is the 
theme of a young girl’s nascent love for-a much 
older man. Again, there is in the thing a flavor 
which has little in common with the classic Greek 
sensibility. It foreshadows the romances of Alex- 
andrine Hellenism. . 

- Or take the only fully explored relationship in 
the Odyssey, the friendship of Athene and Odysseus. 
The goddess and the Wanderer delight in vir- 
tuosities of deception. They lie to each other in 


‘a gay rivalry of falsehood. They bargain like 
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street ‘merchants of Damascus, seeking to outwit 
one another with affectionate larceny. More than 
two thousand years before Shakespeare’s Beatrice 


and Benedick, Homer knew that there could be 
between men and women affairs of the brain as 
well as of the heart. At one point, the goddess 
nearly admits herself beaten. Her loving mockery 
could come straight out of Shaw: 


Any man, or even any God, who could keep pace with 
your all-round craftiness must needs be a canny dealer 
and sharp-practised. O plausible, various, cozening. 
wretch, can you not even in your native place let be 
these crooked and shifty words which so delight the 
recesses of your mind? Enough of such speaking in char- 
acter between us two past-masters of these tricks of 
trade — you, the cunningest mortal to wheedle or 
blandish, and me, famed above other Gods for knavish 
wiles. — Odyssey, XIII 


Once more, we are at a great distance from the 
tone and vision of the Iliad. The quarrels and 
lusts of the Olympians are, at times, satirized in the 
Iliad. But more often, the deities are seen as 
random and malignant forces destroying or favor- 
ing men at their caprice. Nowhere do we find the 
crafty, amused, deeply feminine amity which 


binds Athene to Odysseus. The flavor is Oriental.” 


The thought that the Odyssey is somehow an- 
chored in the world of the Eastern Mediterranean 
is not new. In 1658 an Oxford scholar, Zachary 
Bogan, published a book entitled Homerus He- 
braizon, and somewhat later another Greek scholar 
declared that both epics were written by King 
Solomon. Modern erudition is more cautious; 
but Victor Bérard has argued for a Phoenician 
Odyssey, and Joyce, with a characteristic leap of 
insight, made of his Ulysses a Jew. 


Ba if the Iliad and Odyssey differ so notably in 
tone and in their view of human conduct, what is 
the relation between them? 

Whitman contends that the “vast and obvious” 
change occurring between the composition of the 
two epics corresponds to a change in the style of 
Greek ceramics. In contrast to the geometric, the 
proto-Attic style is “breezy, open and slightly 
orientalizing.”” The proto-Attic vase painter han- 
dles his subjects as a series of fluid episodes, as does 
the Odyssey. We are no longer in the rigid, con- 
centric world of the Zliad. Many scholars have 
rejected Whitman’s entire thesis, arguing that 
poetry and ceramics cannot be compared. But 
Whitman has made one brilliant observation. 
The physical appearance of personages in the 
Iliad is stylized. The descriptive epithet is a stock 
formula; thus, women are almost invariably 
“white-armed.” In the Odyssey, flesh tones ap- 
pear; Odysseus is darkly tanned and Penelope’s 
skin is like cut ivory. The same change occurs in 
vase painting. 
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The two works may not only have been written 
at different times but in different places. Professor 
Denys Page insists that their vocabularies are so 
different that one cannot assign them to the same 
locality: The Mad might have been composed in 
Attica; the Odyssey in Ionia, or even Sicily (as 
Robert Graves argues). This thesis has come 
under fire. Critics point out that an epic which 
deals with land warfare must necessarily use a 
different vocabulary from one mainly concerned 
with navigation. Nevertheless, it is hard to believe 
that the same ground was native to both. The 
Homer of the Odyssey seems to have verified with 
his own eyes certain settings and activities which 
the poet of the Iliad had only imagined. 

Readers of Homer who are themselves writers or 
men of war nearly always reject the idea of a single 
authorship. Samuel Butler and Robert Graves 
discern in the Odyssey a woman’s hand unraveling 
the ancient web of heroic action. John Cowper 
Powys states that the two poems “had different 
authors or originals” and that there is “an historic 
gap of three or four hundred years between them.” 
T. E. Lawrence characterized the poet of the 
Odyssey as a “great if uncritical reader of the Iliad” 
and guessed that he was not much of a practical 
soldier. We seem to be dealing with contrasting 
qualities of mind. | 

Consider the image we get of the Miad when 
looking at it through the Odyssey. It is exceedingly 
complex. We get nearest to it in Book VIII, when 
Demodocus, the minstrel, sings of the fall of 
Priam’s towers in the hidden presence of Odysseus. 
This is one of the great moments of divided focus in 
all literature (it reminds one of the performance of 
an air from The Marriage of Figaro in the last scene 
of Don Giovanni). To the audience of the blind 
singer, the quarrels of Agamemnon and Achilles 
are remote. They have the muted radiance of 
legend. To Odysseus they are unbearably close. 
He draws his purple cloak around him and weeps. 
His position is ambiguous, for he is both within 
and outside the saga of Troy. Hearing himself 


‘sung about, he knows that he has entered the 
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realm of the legendary dead. But he is also a living 
man seeking return to Ithaca. Thus, he looks 
upon the Trojan War both in tragic remembrance 
and refutation. This is the crucial point. There 
is in the Odyssey a critique of the archaic values of 
the Ziad in the light of new energies and per- 
ceptions. 

This critique is made dramatically explicit in 
the brief dialogue between Odysseus and the 
shade of Achilles: 


“How I envy your lot, Achilles, happiest of men who 
have been or will be! In your day all we Argives - 
adored you with a God’s honours: and now here I find 
you a Prince among the dead. To you, Achilles, death 
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can be no grief at-all.”” He took me up and said, “Do 
not make-light of Death before me, O shining Odys- 
‘seus. Would that I were on earth a menial, bound to 
some insubstantial man who must: pinch and scrape 
to keep alive! Life so were better than. King of Kings 
among these dead who have had their day and died. 
— Odyssey, XI 


The pe Achilles of the Ziad would 
not have said this, even in death. He has his 
moods of harsh gloom, and-carps at the pre- 
destined imminence of his fall, But he never 
rejects the excellence or necessity of the heroic 
= jdeal.. Had he done so, there would have been 

‘peacé before Troy. That Achilles should prefer 
to be.alive.as a poor man’s slave rather than king 
. of the immortal déad is to query the very -meaning 
of the Iliad. ` 

Though it is conceivable, it seems unlikely that 
the same poet should have articulated both con- 
ceptions of life. I find no other example in litera- 
turé of a writer producing two masterpieces that 
look to each other with that mixture of awe and 
ironic doubt which the Odyssey displays toward the 
Iliad: And yet, time and again, a single voice 
seems to resound through the differences of 
narrative technique and world view. Certain 
glories of the Zliad are fully visible only in the 
mirror of the -Odyssey. When Achilles laments 
‘over Patroclus, he is compared to a father mourn- 
ing the death of his newly married son. The exact 
converse of this simile expresses Odysseus’ joy at 
seeing land after the destruction of his raft. Both 
similes, in turn, are hinted at in Penelope’s recog- 
nition of the Wanderer. ` Subtle but tenacious 
strands relate the two poems. 

How can we reconcile the sense’ of contrast to 
that of unity? The scholars give no convincing 
answer. Let me hazard one, unguarded by their 
authority. 

_ I believe that the Homer whom we know, the 


‘poet who continues to shape” many of the principal’ 


forms of the Western imagination, was the com- 
- piler’ of the Iliad. and the inventor of the Odyssey. 
He assembled and ordered the fragmentary battle 
sagas of the Mycenaean tradition. He had .the 
insight to group them around the dramatic and 


unifying motif of the rage of Achilles. He treated. 


the ancient material and folk legends with pro- 
found respect. At times, he misunderstood the 
language and technical circumstances of the re- 
mote action. But he chose-to retain what was 
obscure rather than improve upon it. He grasped 
the austere symmetries inherent in the archaic 
mode of narrative and saw life through the harsh, 
glittering eyes of battle. To the brief intensities of 
oral poetry, he made available the new amplitude 


and elaboration .of the written form. The com- 


piler of the Ziad, like the men who wove together 
the sagas of the Pentateuch, was an, editor of 
genius; but the gold and the bronze lay ready i in 
the crucible. 

I imagine that he completed his task in ‘the first 
powers of maturity. The Miad has the ruthlessness 
of the young. But as he richened in experience and 
sensibility, the vision of the Iad may have struck 
Homer as incomplete. One can readily conceive of 
him as a constant and observant voyager. “He 
had sailed upon and watched the seas,” says 
T. E. Lawrence. In particular, I would suppose 
that he grew familiar with the complex, Orien- 
talized civilizations of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The part of the Orient in the Miad has the stiffness 
of ancient legend. It is traditional material dating 
back to the commerce of the Bronze Age. The 
Orient of the Odyssey is more modern, more im- 
mediately observed. 

In the afternoon of his life, this much- traveled 


-man may have turned back to the world of the 
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Ihad in order to compare its vision of human con- 
duct with that of his own experience. From that 
comparison, with its delicate poise of reverence 
and criticism, gréw the Odyssey. With marvelous 
acumen, Homer chose*for his protagonist the one 
figure out of the Trojan saga nearest to the “‘mod- 


ern” spirit. Already in the Mad, Odysseus marks 


a transition from the simplicities of the heroic to a 
life of the mind more skeptical, more nervous, 
more wary of conviction. Like Odysseus, Homer 


himself abandoned the :stark,.rudimentary values - 


inherent in the world of Achilles. When compos- 
ing the Odyssey, he looked back to the Iliad across a 
wide distance of the soul — with nostalgia and 
smiling doubt. 

This view of Homer does, at least, match the 
few facts available to us. The Odyssey is younger 
than the Miad, but not, I think, by very much. 
The one poem is intensely alive in the other. The 
two epics express judgments. of man’s condition 
which differ considerably. But a related craftsman- 
ship is at work in both. Behind each lie remote, 
partially misunderstood legacies from the Myce- 
naean past; in the Jiad they are more obtrusive. 
In the Odyssey, on the other hand, gleam the first 
dawn lights of the Socratic future. The bridge 
between ‘Troy and Ithaca could be the personal 
life of an incomparable editor and poet. 

We shall never really know. But the Iliad and 
the Odyssey remain as the unassailable fact. And 
although there are many books by which men 
have ordered their lives, I wonder whether any 
can do more than’ the-Hoimeric- poems to make 
us endure the exactions of, mortality. 


Ta rewards of skin diving depend, 
naturally enough, on where the div- 
ing is being done. Some dive for 
sea shells, others to spear fish, still 
others for treasure and gold.. Where 


none of these incentives exists, the.’ 


diver may go down for a corpse_or 
two, or perhaps to recover the-Mur- 
der Weapon: a ball-peen hammer, 
it was, in the case the divers’. maga- 
zine was describing; the. sheriff was 
no end pleased.. : i 
Many divers are satisfied simply 
by the underwater scene and taking 


photographs or movies -of it: One 


can imagine what bizarre sights a 
stroll would yield along the bottom 
of the Raritan Canal or the Charles 
River in Cambridge — the ruined 
bedsprings, the saucepans, the great 


reefs of beer cans, the scaling sinks, , 


kitchen ranges, jalopies, old ice 
chests. Visibility ‘in metropolitan 
waters of this sort is likely to be 
limited, one suspects, so that the 
harsh outlines of a rusted-out boiler 
might come to resemble vaguely 
an -exotic remnant of an earlier 


civilization; the discarded bathtub, . 


amid its festoons of whatever that 
stuff is supposed to be, recalls the 
languors of Pompeii.. 

A fascinating literature on skin 
divers has suddenly come into being. 
The magazines for the divers seem 
to be quite optimistic about diving 
for gold and treasure. They estimate 
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that only a fifth of the available gold 
-in the. mining country has been 


taken out, while the other four fifths 
is still just sitting there in the ground, 
or on the bottoms of streams, waiting 
for the well-equipped diver to come 
along and -pocket it. This calls for 


“a fairly large investment in an under- 


water gold dredge, and getting a 
diver into the water can cost more 
than putting a golfer on the first 
tee. The prospects’ for’ treasure 


_ hunters look even. rosier: Spanish, 


galleons all along both coasts, a 
German submarine-in 125 feet> of 
water off Point Judith, and $275,000 
in gold awaiting a claimant since 
1854 in a paddle-wheel steamer 
one and a half miles off the Cali- 
fornia coast (in shallow water), to 


mention only a few opportunities. 


Equipment. for the diver includes 
a kind of instrument panel which 
shows his compass bearing, depth, 
temperature (but’ not his r.p.m.); 


spears, knives, and harpoon guns; 


and all sorts of piping and wiring. 


There are cuff links, tie clasps, and 


emblems for his car to identify “‘the 
enthusiast,” not to mention the “Our 
Lady of the Silent World Diving 
Medal,” to be worn. on a stainless 
steel chain. The diver who would 
rather ride than walk or swim along 
the bottom can buy a submarine 
with two tandem seats and a plexi- 
glass canopy ($1500 to $2500). Off 
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the California coast, he might just as; 
well add an “abalone gauge” to his : 
kit (“useful in measuring mollusks;>;. 
crustaceans and fish from 4.-to 7:3 
inches”). What seems to be regarded “* 
as a great step ahead is the récent- 
announcement by a rubber manu: a 
facturer of a wonderful new acces-.> 


sory for skin divers: a five-finger“:. 
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for the diver to join. One.notes the ~; 
Middle Atlantic Underwater Coun- = 
cils Miss Skin Diver award to* + 
Louise Laviano. of the South Jersey + 
Lung and Spear Club, who beat'out ~ 
sixteen competitors for the title. > 
The comic strip “Jim Jigger, Frog- 
man” deserves mention; it appears! 
in the “official organ” of the Under-~> 
water Society of America. ; - 

This is all a very long jaunt. in+-: 
deed from the days when Annette*~ 
Kellermann was bulging her black = 
tights ‘and queening it-in coast-to- = 
coast’ vaudeville. Aside from the-: 
daring of her costume, the climax of” 
this little lady’s performance came.“ 
when she sat down on a property ` 


rock in her glass-fronted tank: and- 


at if 


a 


peeled,..elegantly, and .daintily con=.. 


sumed, bite by bite and in full view ~ 
of her astounded audience, a banana. ` 
Let the. Underwater Society try that, 
one onitsscubas. . 

CHARLES W. MORTON ` 
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By H., F. ELLIS 


H. F. Exus is widely known for his light prose and 
2 is a frequent contributor to the pages of the ATLANTIC, 


: ‘I don’t know what other people’s 
“banks do, but mine sends me a typed 
‘monthly statement, with a column 
. headed “Particulars,” in which ap- 
¿pear the names: of those to whom I 
“am believed to have paid money 
‘(plus an occasional “CHQ,” mean- 
‘ing that somebody has paid me), two 
“further columns of figures headed 
-“Dr.” and “Cr.” respectively, and 
‘finally a “Balance” column in one 
¿color or another. It seems to me a 
friendly, well-thought-out service, 
“and I am grateful for it. Efficient, 
too, up to a point. Every so often 
>I -compare the bank’s statements 
“with the entries in my own tattered 
“little account book, and I have never 
"yet. ‘caught thenr out in an error. 
“Their figures, the real meat and 
: bones of the business, are beyond 
cavil. It is the names of the people 
to whom they think I pay money 
: that surprise me. 

My handwriting has a good deal 
tof ċharacter. It is not a laboriously 
sacquired Italian script, nor one of 
“those miserable noncursive letter- 

‘by-letter affairs ‘taught in schools. 
>It flows, takes permissible short cuts, 


ke 
When, last Sunday noon, the 
became, due to an error 


- ~- -- ~ - -= = ~ > - - a r sak 


admits a loop now and then where a 
more hackneyed hand would be con- 
tent with a straight up-and-downer:. 
It conveys, I think it would be fair 
to say, the general sense of a word 
or name without getting bogged 
down in detail. 

So it is really quite understand- 
able that my bank should for years 
have read Davies as Dennis, Bell as 
Bule, and Lang as Lavy. My doctor, 
to whom I pay ludicrously small 
sums from time to time, has ap- 
peared in various monthly state- 
ments as Wills, Miller, Willis, Buller, 
and once, rather confusingly, Ellis. 
None of these is his real name, but 
I made allowances. Sooner or later 
the bank would hit it, and in the 
meantime I knew what they were 
trying to say. Martin into Maith 
was reasonable, in a dim light, and 
even when the well-known London 
insurance brokers, Sedgwick Collins, 
were metamorphosed into Selquires 
College (£11 14s. 6d.), I was pre- 
pared, on scrutinizing the canceled 
check, to admit the possibility of 
genuine error. Many men would 
have complained, but to tell the 


<A REPORT OF. THE CITY MANAGER 


By DAVID BALL 


“Municipal Bat Roost” 


in the print shop (misspelling a civic order); 


a Municipal Bat Roast, 


phoenixes and hippogriffs 


rose slowly from the dark cellars of the town (where; - 


$ -All the dodoes, sparrow-camels, rocs and griffins; 
$ 


De it seems, they had been sleeping all.winter) and flew 


straight up over our rooftops, 


at #4 C3 il r. 
> i 


not quite out of view. 


They have been hovering there, 
above us, since then. A cloud 


of dust rose with them, then settled; the Sunday crowd; 
coughing, did not look for long: 

We know that six stone locusts fell quite near the Roast; 
otherwise its count (ten griffins, fifty dodoes, 

etc.) seems very likely to be wrong. 
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truth I was a little-proud of having 
indirectly invented so likely a college 
as Selquires, and I- made a note to 
myself to write a short mystery story 
one day involving the death of its 
principal. 

I had not, at that time, begun to 
feel uneasy. So long as I was able 
to identify, by comparison of dates 
and amounts, the real payees with 
my bank’s attempt to render their 
names, no great harm appeared to 
be done. Then, about a year ago, 
I was stopped in my tracks by the 
reputed payment of £13 5s. 8d. toa 
man with the extraordinary name of 
Toores. I don’t know why I should 
have resented this particularly, but 
I did; and when it became clear 
that this Toores was in fact Davies, 
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hitherto regularly known to-my bank 
as Dennis, I began to realize that 
theré was more behind this business 
than inability to decipher an edu- 
cated hand. The bank had ceased 
to care. There was no individual or 
institution so bizarre, or so palpably 
fictional, that my bank would not 
deem me capable of paying money 
to him or it. This suspicion became 
acertainty when, in my next monthly 
statement, an entry against Brodrick 
turned out in fact to refer to the 
Rugby Football Union. I have the 
corresponding check in front of me 
now, and there is no light so dim, 
no angle at which one can hold it, 
no pair of pebble spectacles pre- 
scribed for somebody else — in short, 
only utter indifference or active mal- 
evolence could possibly turn the 
words Rugby Football Union into 
Brodrick. 

Isee now that I should have called 
a halt at Brodrick. A man’s whole 
life and character are reflected in the 
persons with whom he has financial 
dealings, and I ought to have real- 
ized that unless the process were 
checked, I might soon become an 
utterly different personality in the 
eyes of my bank-~and even, so 
insidious is the power of suggestion, 
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in my own.. That, at any rate, is how: 


it has turned out. Things have 


reached such a pitch in the last few. 


months that I am beginning to live 
in the dream world my bank has 
built up for me. 

Take the case of Pamela, Paula, 
and Chung. Of course, I know well 
enough, when I am actually check- 
ing the statements against my own 
accounts, that the sums said to have 
been paid to Pamela and Paula 
were in fact paid to a humorous 
weckly which is good cnough from 
time to time to cash checks for me. 
I can equate Chung, by a process 
of elimination, with the settlement 
(in my clearest hand) of a bill for 
sherry from Magdalen College J.C.R. 
But I cannot so easily get these three 
characters out of my mind. And 
even if I could, what does the bank 
think I am up to? 

Paula, to whom I paid £10 in 
April of last year, is tall and dark. 
She might, of course, be a hat shop, 
for it is normally only with institu- 
tions of that kind that one is on 
firstname terms on checks. But, 
then, where is the hat? My wife 
certainly hasn’t got it. And why, if 
I am in the habit of buying expensive 
hats from Paula, should I suddenly 
switch to Pamela’s:establishment in 
July — and spend a mere three 
pounds there, at that? I do not 
believe that they are hat shops, and 
I don’t believe’ my bank thinks so 
either. f 

Pamela is fair and, on the evi- 
dence, less grasping. But I don’t 
want to be sages with either al 
them, 

Chung is a deene mystery. If 
it is conceivable that my bank hon- 
estly misread College as Chung, 
what becomes of the rest of the 
payee’s style? Did they conclude 
that Magdalen was in fact Man- 
darin, and J.C.R. not, as it is usually 
interpreted in this country, Junior 
Common Room, but some little- 
known decoration given for political 
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GIRLIE MAGAZINES 


sy ROBERT BERKOWITZ 


Modest and neat, the timid sadists stand 

In dreams of boot and garter belt and thigh, 
The magazines fall open to the hand, 

The abstract female flesh assaults the eye. 
Tranced and still, we hang above the page 

In a reverie of hope, of power and lust, 
Well-dressed and shaken with a fragile rage. 
Bringing the brutal body down to dust 

In a side-street store, at noon of a working day. 
Children in business suits recall their wounds and 


grieve. 


Somebody will spank Mommy! we all but say 
In a treble voice. Then terrified, we leave, 
Dazed by daylight voices, shoving, being shoved; 
Dreaming we are loving, and are loved. 


services in China? Do they seriously 
believe I am the kind of man who, 
on the twelfth of June, 1960, would 
pay £4 3s. 3d. to Mandarin Chung, 
j.C.R? 

I would not put it past them. 
Their idea, I suppose, if they take the 
trouble to follow my financial deal- 
ings at all closely, is that I am being 
blackmailed. It was Paula who must 
have led me astray in the first place 
and finally induced me to visit 
Chung’s notorious opium den down 
Limehouse way. How I got into 
Paula’s clutches is anybody’s guess, 
but my bank would, I think, attrib- 
ute the beginnings of my downfall to 
that correspondence’ course I took 
at Selquires. Probably the principal 
advised that what my writing needed 
was more meat, background: I ought 
to get out and about more and mix 
with characters on the seamy side. 
Or Toores may have acted as an 
intermediary. There are days when 
I begin to think that he and Brodrick 
and I were up at Selquires together 
in 1926. 

At any rate, once Paula had 
got me to Chung’s, she started 
threatening me with exposure to my 
family, and like a fool, I gave way. 
That was only the beginning of my 
troubles. Chung would be the center 
of a spy ring, very likely, and under 
the influence of the baleful drug, 
I must have talked. Goodness knows 
what I said. I know no military 
secrets of any consequence, but my 
bank wouldn’t be aware of that. 
Nor would Chung. Anyway, as ev- 
erybody knows, once you have talked 
to a spy, you are doomed. You get 
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in deeper and deeper: “You bling. 
me plans of seclet submaline,” the 
inscrutable mandarin must have 


said, gently caressing a priceless 


Tang bowl, ‘or I tell polees.” Well, 
naturally, I begged and implored 
him for mercy. I told him I had no 
access to the Admiralty’s secret files. 
I even tried to bribe him with à- 
gift of 325,000 People’s Community” 
Dollars (or £4 3s, 3d. in our money}. 
And much good it did me. Pamela, © 
who fills the pipes, makes tea, and . 
tidies up generally at Chung’s place, 
overheard the conversation and, 
decided to do a little blackmailing 
on her own account. “Three quid - 
down,” she whispered in her vulgar 
way, “or else — !” So there I am, in 
the clutches of all three of them. 

What is really frightening is that 
these thugs are so sure of themselves 
they are willing to take checks.. 

It is curious how infectious -the 
idea of blackmail can be. The | 
thought has crossed my mind that, - 
by attributing these extraordinary 
payments to me and entering them 
in my monthly statements, where 
they may easily be seen by my fam- 
ily, my bank is guilty of a grave - 
libel. How would it be if I threat- 
ened to sue them for defamation 
unless they made me regular pay- 
ments of, shall we say, £17 35. 3d.? 


Banks will do a good deal to avoid 


appearing in court. Besides, it gives 
me pleasure to wonder what ex- 
planation they are going to give 
their auditors when, in their own 
monthly statements, appear these 
mysterious payments to Elsie, Elise, 
and perhaps even Li-poo. 


Spot Announcement 
SSA 


BY WILLIAM O’HALLAREN 


WILLIAM O’HALLAREN now devoles all his time lo writing, afler 
long experience in radio and television work in Los Angeles. 


Almost any of these evenings a 


‘certain actress of pleasant vintage is 
. likely to show up on the television 


screen in a brief but absorbing drama. 


-She enters, smiles, swirls about the 
“room. Would you believe it? she 
asks. Thisis the gown I wore in ; 





and here she names a motion picture 


‘most of us will stoutly deny we were 
old enough to have seen in its origi- 


nal showings. 
While we muse on the wonder that 


“gown and actress have held up so 
`. well, she presses toward her big line. 
_ The reason I can wear it, she con- 


fides, is that I watch my weight. I 


drink Fig Juice. Now she glides toa 
* counter and pours herself a stiff jolt 
-of a dark liquid. She smiles again 


and belts it down. The scene ends 
with the camera closing in on the 
bottle of Fig Juice, upstaging our 


‘ actress more fiendishly than John 
_ Barrymore ever could have. 


The whole thing is over before we 


-know it, and we probably think little 


more about it, unless the commercial 
happens to start a small brush war 
over whether it was Warren William 


_ or Warner Baxter who starred in the 
., original picture, with the actress and 


gown, which perhaps we did see after 


i all. 
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There might also be some musings 


„to the effect: poor girl, once a star 
. and now reduced to this. Our pity 


can be restrained. Selling Fig Juice 


on television may not be art, but it’s 
a mighty pleasant way to earn a liv- 


ing. The chances are our actress got 
about $25,000 for her Fig Juice role, 


_ which is probably more than she got 


for that far-off movie. While the tax 


“situation has admittedly changed, 


Y 


_ still, there’s a good chance there will 
. be a new version of the part in six 
- ‘months or so, with new fees. 


In fact, the whole commercial is a 
rival in cost and complexity to com- 


* plete movies of the not-too-distant 
- past. The story line may not be as 


` elaborate, and the cast may be 


smaller, but from there on, the differ- 
ences narrow. 

In Hollywood these days, there are 
a great many impressive studios 


_ which do nothing but produce tele- 


vision commercials. Actors and ac- 


tresses batter at their gates almost as 
relentlessly as they do at MGM. If 
an unknown girl were to get to sip 
the Fig Juice, the role would prob- 
ably be worth $5000 or better to her 
when the residuals were allin. The 
half dozen or so announcers whose 
voices conclude these commercials 
are in the $100,000-a-year bracket. 

A typical firm is Cascade Pic- 
tures of California, Inc., formed by 
Bernard J. Carr and Roy Sea- 
wright. Seawright was responsible 
for those ectoplasmic effects in the 
original Topper pictures. Their 
commercials also go in for special 
effects, such as the one with Man- 
ners, the tiny butler, or the spot in 
which Kleenex jumps out of the 
box. 

All this comes from a Hollywood 
studio complete with three sound 
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stages, wardrobe and property de- 
partments, casting offices, animation 
departments, and all else that might 
be expected on any motion picture 
lot. Cascade has sixty-five on the 
basic payroll, and the studio is full 
of people scurrying around with 
scripts, music, costumes, and worried 
looks, for all the world as though Ben 
Hur were in production. 

Commercials are made on orders 
from advertising agencies, but the 
entire production worry is in the 
hands of the studio. Production 
time for a single commercial will run 
from two to three months, depending 
on the story line. Final costs are a 
fiercely guarded trade secret, but it 
is no secret that many television 
commercials cost more than some 
half-hour shows. 
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Once the agency delivers a script, 
a director and assistant director are 
assigned, actors and extras are cast, 
animation is ordered, costumes are 
selected, and sets are built. The sim- 
ple little commercial (to the viewer) 
is an epic in labor relations. Ad- 
vance preparations must involve 
dealings with the Screen Directors 
Guild, the Screen Actors Guild, and 
the Screen Extras Guild, and possi- 
bly even the Screen Writers Guild. 
(A story doctor may have to be 
called in at the last minute, if the 
star has trouble with a line.) 

After the weeks of casting, set 
building, rehearsal, final sponsor 
changes, and final, final sponsor 
changes, the moment of production 
arrives. Most firms hope to shoot a 
commercial in one day, two at the 
most, compared with three for half- 
hour dramas. 

At the moment of shooting, tech- 
nicians may be present from as many 
as thirteen locals of IATSE, the mas- 
ter alliance of film unions, including 
grips, props, electricians, painters, 
costumers, set designers, film tech- 
nicians, sound technicians, and la- 
borers. Woe to one and all if an as- 
sistant director should brashly move 
a glass that should have been moved 
by a grip with the advice and con- 
sent of a prop. 

Later comes the editing, which 
must be microscopically exact. A 
one-minute commercial must be just 
that, sixty seconds, thirty-six feet of 
16 mm. film, 1440 frames. As Presi- 
dent Carr of Cascade puts it, “We 
deal in sprocket holes.” 

This always means some desperate 
final decision, such as whether Miss 
Actress will be allowed two sips of 
Fig Juice, at the expense of the close- 
up of the bottle, or whether there 
will be more close-up and one of the 
sips consigned to the cutting-room 
floor. Such questions set teletypes 
to clacking between New York, Spon- 
sorville, and Hollywood, and are 
eventually settled at the summit. 
The finished prints are then deliv- 
ered to the agency, and in due time 
arrive in the projection booths of 
several hundred television stations. 

The people who produce filmed 
commercials are stoutly of the opin- 
ion that the quality of their efforts 
is superior to that of most of the 
programs that surround them. They 
believe that they are getting more 
humor and appeal into their prod- 
ucts each season, and aren’t so sure 
program producers can say the same. 





I first made acquaintance with 
Vaclav Talich in 1937, and, „it was 
difficult. For one thing, he was in 
Prague, and I was in Interstate Park, 
near Blauvelt, New York, where I 
was serving as assistant director of a 
camp for Tribune Fresh Air Fund 


children. On my summer salary 
prospects, I had indulged in a table- 
model Stromberg-Carlson radio. It 
was a lovely instrument, baffled in 
thick rich mahogany, straight A.C., 
with-a good power transformer and 
a very sensitive eight-inch speaker; 
the ideal receiver for WQXR, which 
I think was then the only high- 
fidelity good-music station in Ameri- 
can broadcasting. Luckily, my di- 
rector and boss, a strong and genial 
: schoolteacher, was as reliant as I 
on music as a repairer of the spirit. 

I came to our cottage one evening 
after first-shift supper and turned on 
WOXR. Out of the speaker came 
something indescribably exciting, full 
of valiant rhythms and fascinating 
modulations into remote chords, all 
prefaced with a marvelous trumpet 
call. It was masculine yet tender, and 
had a nostalgic and almost historic 
flavor. I did not know what it was, 
and WOXR, for once, committed 
the unforgivable sin of not identify- 
ing a work after it had ended. I 
went to the camp office telephone 


and called WOXR (I suppose I still 


owe the Fresh Air Fund forty- cents. 


for this), got the assistant program 
director, and badgered him into tell- 
ing me what the music was. 

It was the Dvorak Symphony in 
G, to my mind the best of the Dvořák 
symphonies. This symphony is called 
the Fourth here and the Eighth in 
Europe, since Dvofak wrote, but 
didn’t publish, four symphonies be- 
fore he released number one. The 
music was not only powerful, but 
poignantly and trenchantly played, 
and I found out by whom: Vaclav 
Talich, leading the Czech Philhar- 
monic. On my next trip to New 
York I went to my friend Robert 
Breitman, at the New York Band 
Instrument Company on Sixth Ave- 
nue, who used to let me buy records 
one at a time out of albums, in trust 
that I would eventually return to 
acquire the rest of the album, as I 
always managed to do. 

In this instance I did, resistlessly, 
since in the interval I heard, in an 
outdoor concert, someone else essay 
the Dvořák G Major, and the effect 
was not the same. It was, I think, 
Germanized, softened into the like- 
ness of a wan Brahms. The Bohe- 
mian dance and the Slavonic clash 
had been rinsed out of it. But I had 
the last movement of the Talich (1 
began my purchase with the fourth 
and final disc), so I knew the work 
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need not and should not go like that. 

Talich died last March at seventy- 
seven, and hardly anyone in this 
part of the world took notice. In a 
way his blooming reminds me of 
that of my friend Aksel Schiøtz, the 
Danish tenor (who is still very much 
alive), in that both men were se- 
questered by war. Just as Schiøtz 
began gaining fame as one of the: 
leading art-song stylists of our times, 
the Germans penned him up in 
Denmark; we in the other half of the 
world could not hear him, even on 
records, until after 1945. For con- 
ductors, ascent 1s even slower than 
for singers. So far as I know, before ` 
Hitler absorbed Czechoslovakia, Va- 
clav Talich was known in America 
only by' his Dvořák Fourth. 

And after the Nazis were driven 
out of Czechoslovakia the Com- 
munists constrained artistry there 
just as the Germans had. Until. 
about four years ago, only smuggled ` 
tapes, or those bought unheard by 
such organizations as Leeds, Ltd., 
made their way to the United States. 
Most were terrible, but a few were 
good. Among these was a Talich’ 
treasure, the Dvorak Slavonic Dances, 
issued by Urania on two LP discs. 
How they got the tapes I do not’ 
know, because no one would tell me. — 
However, they were clean in sound, 
their only fault being that the Czech ` 
engineers of Supraphon, who made 
them originally, used an equalization 
(bass-treble balance) different from 
the kind commonly employed here. 
The transcription engineers (proba- 
bly either at RCA or Columbia) who 
processed the tapes had to operate - 
by guesswork and could not escape a 
little squeakiness. No matter. 

That’s past history. Now there’ 
is a legitimate distributor here for 
Iron Curtain records, or at least 
those from Czechoslovakia. It is: 
named Artia and occupies the quar- 
ters at 38 West 48th Street, Manhat- 
tan, once occupied by Angel Rec- 
ords, before the latter merged with 
Capitol. 

Much of what they sell is, to my 
taste, junk. I simply do not care 
much for The Red Army Marches in 
Hi-Fi. However, it was pointed out 
to me by Peter Sutro, chief of the 
agency, that much good musical ma- 
terial has been kept away from us by 
international hostility. This is very 
true. Furthermore, the processing 
of records, long neglected behind the 


Curtain (while everybody worked 


on getting a man into space; pre- 
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by Canada's 
top literary awards 


Brian Moore 


Author of 
THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY 
THE FEAST OF LUPERCAL 


THE LONELY PASSION 
OF JUDITH HEARNE 













The Governor-General of 
Canada’s $1000 Fiction Prize 
for 1960, awarded for 

Tue Luck or GINGER COFFEY. 





A Canada Council Senior Arts 
Fellowship valued at $4500, 
to facilitate work on his 
fourth novel. 


“Moore has proved in The Lonely 
Passion of Judith Hearne and 
The Feast of Lupercal, and 
proves again in Ginger Coffey, 
that he can say a great deal that 
is fresh and revealing ... He has 
a powerful sense of the pathos of 
life.” —Saturday Review 


“Brian Moore, whose talent is un- 
mistakably bright and genuine, 
shows a curious power of divin- 
ing something halfway good in 
persons more than halfway mis- 
erable.”— Chicago Tribune 
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sumably), seems to have made con- 
siderable advance. The tape gritti- 
ness is gone. So far we have had no 
stereo from behind the Curtain, but 
some may be forthcoming. I wish, 
without much hope, that some of it 
might be Talich performances of 
either Dvořák or Smetana; no one 
else has played their work so beauti- 
fully, with such conviction, joy, and 
understanding. Further, the prob- 
lem of equalization seems to have 
been solved, by whom I do not 
know. i 

No one can listen to a Talich per- 
formance of a Dvořák work without 
realizing that he is in the presence 
of a great interpreter. Also, no one 
can listen to one of these perform- 
ances without discovering that the 
care given the composer was worth 
while. Occasionally a performer has 
been able to do this for a composer; 
a case lately brought to us was what 
Beecham did for Delius. 

Talich’s best-beloved composers 
were Dvořák and Smetana. After 
them came Josef Suk and Leos 
Janáček, and, as foundation to his 
musical taste, Mozart. Talich was 
born in Kroméříž, in Moravia. His 
father was an organist and choir- 
master. The boy was groomed to be 
a violinist, but he did not satisfy 
himself at this, and was perhaps too 
big for the job anyway. However, 
out of some sort of instinct, he took 
positions as first violinist in leading 
orchestras, so that he might absorb 
the art of conducting. Among his 
teachers and sponsors were the fabu- 
lous Artur Nikisch and Max Reger. 
He crisscrossed Europe in conducting 
assignments, but finally found the 
one closest to his heart, the Czech 
Philharmonic in Prague. Prague 
has always been a fine musical city; 
it was Prague that made a success of 
The Marriage of Figaro, not Vienna. 
In the years between the world 
wars, Talich made the Czech Phil- 
harmonic one of the world’s great 
orchestras, the avowed model for 
many a present-day conductor. It 
had then at its command, to judge 
from recordings, more subtlety than 
any other orchestra, except perhaps 
Toscanini’s NBC Symphony. Seem- 
ingly Talich used much the same 
technique as Toscanini: the per- 
formers were terrified not so much of 
wrath as of their own errors. This is 
what a great conductor can do. 

Or it is part of what he can do. 
The other part is to arouse musical 
understanding among the people 
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who work with him. I have ob- 
served Toscanini’s fiddlers, trum- 
peters, and drummer, and never 
have I seen a closer attention to a 
purpose, not even in the last inning 
of a World Series game. One can 
sense the same thing in any of the 
Talich recordings, when a horn note 
is lofted or the first strings sing. 
Spirits are being moved and devo- 
tions engaged. The true love Dvořák 
and Smetana had for their country- 
side and its gay and sturdy people 
has somehow permeated the orches- 
tra, simply through notes on pieces 
of paper and the waving of a small 
stick in the hand of a man in front 
of them. 

Talich, a man not noted for the 
length of his temper, could not stay 
in favor with either the Russians or 
Germans. He was relieved of his 
two major jobs, as musical director 
of the Czech National Opera and 
the Czech Philharmonic, during the 
two conquests. So he started a 
chamber orchestra, which did not, 
so far as I know, yield any record- 
ings. He seems to have been a you- 
be-damned kind of man, and his 
playing showed it clearly. Do not 
take me in error. He plainly loved 
pure beauty and loved it well and 
was not at all against playfulness. 

The various Talich recordings are 
on two labels, Artia and Parliament, 
the first selling at five dollars a disc 
and the second at two. At the higher 
price you can get the Dvořák Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Sym- 
phonies — I am using the American 
numeration — and the Serenades in 
E and D Minor. At the lower price 
you can get the Slavonic Dances and 
the Cello Concerto, with Rostropo- 
vich as soloist, and Smetana’s My 
Country (which includes the Moldau, 
played about as well as anyone will 
ever play it). I will not guarantee 
the quality of the lower-priced rec- 
ords; some of them have slightly 
rough surfaces. 

What I will guarantee is the qual- 
ity of the music. I have viewed 
Czechoslovakia only across the land- 
mined, barbed-wired Austrian bor- 
der. It looked green and pleasant; 
people tell me it is not really pleas- 
ant. However, a half century ago, 
Hapsburgs or not, it must have had 
its pleasant aspects, or it could not 
have given birth to this music. If 
you want to sense love of country — 
landscape, people, spirit — from a 
worthy setting, there is no better way 
than listening to these records. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Yo can tell that you are in the Cotswolds by 


the look of the native stone. “Wold” means “hilly 
country,” and “cot,” of course, is short for “‘cot- 
tage,” and the cottages hereabouts, in the soft 
folds of the hills or side by side in the market 


towns, are of limestone, square cut, well fitted, of 


pale ocher weathered to soft grays and greens. 
Small dwellings invité the mind, and these cozy 
homes, with their windows of the right height for 
a stranger peering in, make one wonder what it 
would feel like. to live here. 

There are those who travel for places, places 
like Stratford on Avon, which they want to see, 
photograph, and store away; and there are others, 
I among them, who travel for people, people 
whose different way of life I try to measure by my 
own. For instance, it was second nature for me 
to pause in Bibury and hang over the parapet of 
the bridge to watch a fly fisherman repeatedly 
tossing his big dry fly under the arch of the bridge, 
only io have it drift unmolestedly out into the 
open stream. “He’ll not stir that big brown trout 
there,” I thought to myself, “until dark, and per- 
haps not then with a fly as big as that.” Further 
downstream was a second Englishman, kneeling 
as he worked over a fish, and behind him, as a 
backdrop, were the gabled, stone-tiled almshouses 
known as Arlington Row. Then the River Coln 
curved into a green tunnel, where the grass and 


‘trees of emerald were dappled by the slanting, 


fading sunlight. Robert Henriques, the English 
novelist, has a stretch of the Coln running through 
his estate not far from here, and “What would it 
be like,” I thought, “to live so close to such beauty? 
What a diary one could keep of the river’s moods.” 

J am sure that a river goes with heaven, and so 


it does with Bourton-on-the-Water, where the tiny _ 


Windrush, clear and grass-green, runs like a 
(clean) Delft canal through the main street. The 
village church is an attractive one, standing four- 
square on the foundation of a Roman temple, but 


I had eyes only for the river. Whose idea was it- 
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originally to contain it and to span it with the 
low, gently arched bridges? Whatever prompted 
the local Evelyn, he has left us a charming design, 
and as a hater of pollution, I liked it the more for 
being kept clean. 

When the time came for a stirrup cup, we 
paused in the pub in Moreton-in-Marsh. Asa - 
cycling undergraduate I once spent a wakeful 
night in a village pub, overhearing through the 
thinnest of partitions the young wife desperately 
trying to persuade her husband to sell the place; 
and. ever since, I have had a curious interest in 
the saloon business. The pub we now stopped in ` 
faced a wide: stone street which once echoed to 
the clang of the Roman legions. (Kipling’s young 
centurion Pertinax, in Puck of Pook’s Hill, could ` 
have led his men by this very spot.) Rome is even 
more omnipresent in Cirencester, which was the 
second largest city in Roman Britain. In fine . 
weather, my saturation point in a museum is about 
seventeen minutes, and after a nod at the Roman 
relics I walked over to the yellow ivory cathedral 
with its airy, lacy interior, as compact and as 
beautiful a small church as you will find in Eng- ` 
land. Spring flowers were on the altar, the or- 
ganist was ruminating, and the ancient wineglass 
pulpit and the battle flags caught the eye. 

Then it was but a short drive to Cromwell’s 
country and to Stow-on-the-Wold, where on 
March 21, 1646, the Cavaliers made their last 
stand in defense of Charles I. The Foot — or as 
we would say, the infantry — was under the 
command of Major General Sir Jacob Astley. It . 
was he who before the Battle of Edgehill made 
that touching prayer: “O Lord, Thou knowest 
how busy I must be this day. If I forget Thee, do 
not Thou forget me. March on, boys!” And then, 
on the’ outskirts of Stow, as the resistance caved in, 
he was captured. Sitting on a drum, his white hair 
blowing in the March wind, he said to the Round- 
heads, “You have now done your work and you 
may go play, unless you will fall out amongst 
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yourselves.” Valiance like that won the respect of 
both sides. 
\ I saw Sir Jacob’s portrait in the little museum 


just off the market square. The portraits here of 
_the leaders in England’s greatest civil war, though 


most of them are copies, hold a special vitality in 
this now tranquil village. I noticed that most of 
them had been collected and donated by a local 
antiquarian, Captain C., and I thought to myself, 
how much we owe to the vigilance of a solitary 
enthusiast like this, imbued with a sense of history. 


_ There were pikes and long-barreled muskets, iron 


hats and cuirasses, one exquisite long roweled 
spur, and, hanging close to it, a small modern 
painting of the Ironsides, Cromwell’s cavalry. He 
held his horsemen in reserve at Stow, as in most 
of his victories, until the last crushing moment, 
and here in this painting are the men sitting their 


i horses: you feel their tension and their banter; 


two of the riders are conversing, and one, bare- 
headed, is gazing reflectively into his helmet. 
This i iS how men-wait. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AMERICAN MEMORIAL 


The next morning we drove out of the Cots- 


- wolds and on into the flat, far-stretching hedgerows 
- of Cambridgeshire. A mist was falling, and the 


wind was from ‘the east, typical weather for the 
Fens country, with what the Times euphemistically 
calls “occasional bright periods.” So we came to 
the beginning” of Madingley Woods and to the 
ridge at Caxton Gibbett, where stands the only 
American military cemetery of World War II in 
the British Isles, the work of Boston architects, 
Perry, Shaw, Hepburn & Dean. 

The land, some thirty acres, was given by Cam- 
bridge University, and there are other evidences 
of the gratitude the English felt for our men in 
service. A small plaque on the wall of the Visitors’ 
Building says it all: “To these gallant American 
airmen who.on August 12, 1944, sacrificed their 
lives to prevent their aircraft from crashing on our 
homes, the résidents of Cheshunt and Waltham 
Cross in the County of Hertfordshire dedicate this 
plaque in grateful memory,” and the names of 
the personnel, names like Second Lieutenant John 
D. Ellis, Sergeant Clare W. Hultengren, Sergeant 
Janjowsky, Sergeant William C. McGinley, Ser- 


` geant Jack O. Shaeffer, and Second Lieutenant 


_ Robert B. Cox, all of the 577th Bomb Squadron, 


are typical of this vast silent community. 

I remembered how they looked in July of 1943 
as they came out of their hatches after their raids 
on Hamburg — stiff-kneed, their faces flushed and 
sweaty from the oxygen masks, their hair damp 
and curly, their eyes looking fixedly at something 
you could not see. So they came back to earth. 


R 
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At the high point of the ridge is a platform with 
a seventy-two-foot flagpole, and at its base the 
lines by John McCrae: ‘““To you from failing hands 


we throw the torch — be yours to hold it high.” 
Across the valley is the vague outline of Ely Ca-_ 


thedral, and to the south, the towers of the college. 
Closer to hand,:down the slope, rank after rank, 
stand the three-foot white crosses, 3808 of them, 
and since this was Memorial Day, the ‘terraces 
were dotted with bouquets ‘of spring flowers sent 
with love by those in the States. 

To the south and west of the platform runs a 
lagoon leading to the chapel. The reflecting pools 
are bordered by polyantha roses and are contained 
by a long stone wall inscribed. with the names of 
the five thousand missing — the aviators, infantry 


lost in the landing craft, naval officers sunk-with- . 


out trace. Among them I noticed the name of 
Lieutenant Joseph. P. Kennedy, Jr. 
are spaced between four statues: a soldier, a sailor, 
an airman, and a’ coastguardman, in uniform, 
carved in sandstone by English craftsmen. 

The memorial is at once a war room and a 
chapel. A vast map of the United Kingdom indi- 
cates every place where an American battalion or 
squadron was situated. Thin metal rods arrow the 
costly bombing runs made by the British, the 
Canadians, and ourselves. A series of small maps 
records the gradual conquest of Hitler’s Reich, 
beginning with December 7, 1941, when he had 
so much of the world in his grasp, and showing 
successively the relentless encirclement of Ger- 
many. The mosaics in the ceiling by Francis Scott 
Bradford are a memorial to those who gave their 


lives in the air force, and in the tiny chapel the - 


same artist has depicted the archangel with arm 
raised, sounding his trumpet, and with these com- 
passionate words: “He restoreth my soul — He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” 

The mist was thickening as we left the chapel 
and descended the path beside the graves. I 
paused before the headstone of a boy I had known. 
Here they lie in silence and dedication. These are 
lives into which no stranger can peer, their hopes 
dashed and extinguished before they could have 
ever known the full beauty of this earth. 

THE WAVY EIGHT 

In 1939, Geoffrey. Household published first in 
the Atlantic and then in book form his short novel 
Rogue Male, a story about an English sportsman 
who with a long-range rifle tried to bring down 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden. That novel today ranks 
beside John Buchan’s Thirty-nine Steps as one of 
the classics of pursuit and escape. Such stories of 
late have taken the form of doom-sounders: On 
the Beach by Nevil Shute was just such, and now 


The names- 


comes J. B. Priestiey with SATURN OVER THE 
WATER (Doubleday, $4.50). This is the adven- 
ture of a young English painter, Tim Bedford, 
aged thirty-seven and doing quite well with 
his canvases, who accepts on a rather flimsy 
pretext the mission of discovering what has become 
of his cousin’s husband, a Cambridge bio- 
chemist who has vanished in Southern Chile. Tim 
takes a deathbed vow to find Joe Farne; and what 
follows is his more or less plausible encounters 
with the countess, who tries to seduce him; with 
the scientists, German and Russian, who try to 


‘drug him or otherwise impede his search; and 


with the foursquare, desirable Rosalia, grand- 
daughter of the mysterious and wealthy Dr. Arnal- 
dos. She begins by hating Tim and ends, as you 
might expect, in his arms and in his bed. 

Mr. Priestley says that writing Saturn Over the 
Water was “a piece of sheer self-indulgence. I de- 
cided to write the kind of story I love to read but 
that nobody writes for me.” Indeed, there is zest 
in the writing, and, apart from the mystery, which 
a reviewer should not disclose, other facets of 
this book appealed to me: Mr. Priestley’s ability to 
tell the story in a painter’s prose and the warning 
of the nuclear conspiracy which could occur if men 
as power-mad as Hitler decided that our small 
world was ripe for the taking. 


A MASTER MARINER 


After the triumph of her big book, The Nun’s 
Story, it was natural that Kataryn HULME should 
look for an American theme, and one which would 
take her away. from Europe back to her home 
place, San Francisco. The theme she found was 
her grandfather, Captain John Cavarly, who 
ran off to sea from New London at the age of 
fourteen and who rose to be captain of his own 
clipper at the age of twenty-six. As captain of the 
Anglo-Saxon, he had the luck to fall in love with 
one of his passengers, a delicate but strong piece 
of Dresden china. Despite the family’s misgivings, 
little Annie Bolles and the captain were married 
on the deck of his clipper with a week to spare 
before he had to sail back to England. 

He was a disciplinarian, the captain, a man of 
oak, and an exacting navigator who was to lose 
only one ship of the more than a score which he 
commanded, and that one only because, while still 
in sail, the ship was run down and captured by a 
Confederate ironclad. Miss Hulme first proposed 
to tell the captain’s story omnisciently, but I was 
later able to persuade her to tell it through the 
eyes of his wife. And so it became ANNIE’S CAPTAIN 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $5.00), an interpretative 
biography of a woman’s life aboard ship and, in the 
long absences, ashore, of the honeymoon in San 
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Francisco, the miscarriage at sea, the visits to 
London and Hawaii, the rearing of the children, 
who stood in such awe of their brusque father, and 
the joyous homecomings, in which the captain, 


by gifts and in his exuberant way, tried to. make. 


up for the time they could never share. 

As the editor of this book, I cannot possibly 
review it objectively; I can only say that it is a 
family chronicle which showed me a seafaring life 


and a home life which I could not have imagined ` 


and which impressed me with the hardihood and 
resourcefulness of a Yankee skipper who began in 
sail and who ended in. steam. 


~‘ 


WHY KENNEDY WON 


In THE MAKING OF A PRESIDENT (Atheneum, 
$6.95), TuEoporE H. Warre has written a book 
which should be enormously informative to the 
American electorate. Here is a detailed, highly 
personal account of the seven men who strove for 
the presidency, of the intimates they teamed to- 
gether in their campaigns, and of how their strat- 
egy paid off — the vital story of inside politics. 

Mr. White is a trained observer with a keen ear 


| 


for what is true and false, and with a determination ` 


to be, as far as possible, neutral. 
of the traditional rivalries between the political 
bosses and the citizen volunteers and his descrip- 
tion of the primary, of why the primary is at once 


His description | 


so desirable and so hazardous, freshen our under- - 


standing. His evaluation of the candidates is- 
close up and fascinating: of Humphrey, with so ` 
little money and so much idealism; of Symington 
and Johnson, who planned for the deadlock; of 
Stevenson, who “would not act or connive or 
deal’; and of Rockefeller, the thoroughgoing 


liberal who realized that he could not buck his. 


party. 
finalists both before and after the conventions is 
highly exciting and gives a truer picture of the 
efficiency and devotion of the Kennedy team 
(“They could not be recruited by money and were 
indeed worth more than money”) than we have 
had elsewhere. 


There are very large imponderables here: the 


growth of Catholic power, and how much of that 
power has crossed over into the Republican Party; 
the northward migration of the Negro vote; the 
new alliance with conservative Republicanism in 


the Deep South. There are occasional excesses — _ 


the overuse of “‘in-group” and of “gut,” a word of 
peculiar attraction to the author — and rare mis- 
judgments, as when he says that Robert La Follette 
“dominated” the Republican Party of Coolidge 
and Hoover — plagued, certainly, but not domi- 
nated. But, by and-large, this is an exciting and 
edifying book. 


The characterization in action of the two . 
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| SITS IN THE 
DARK 


Š Here are stories about people from 
f New York tenements and Mediter- 
ranean villas, wised-up kids and 
gentle old men, the shiny nouveaux 
riches and the shabby old-fash- 
ioned poor. Some are heels, some 
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REMBRANDT 


By GLADYS SCHMITT 
Author of David the King 










Here is the heart, the mind, and 
the times of a genius, his passion 
and compassion, his enormous zest 
for living. Truly a work of art. 
$5.95, now at your bookstore 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


W. S. Gilbert once gave the title 
of his latest libretto as “Not as Good 
as The Mikado,’ and this phrase 
sums up the position in which Honor 
Tracy has suffered ever since she 
wrote a rib-cracking masterpiece 
called The Straight and Narrow Path. 
No one who read that almost un- 
bearably funny book can open any 
other work by Miss Tracy without 
hoping that she is about to repeat 
herself, or can fail to feel a certain 
disappointment at discovering that 
she had no intention of doing so. 
This attitude is unfortunate, for A 
SEASON OF MISTS (Random House, 
$3.95), Miss Tracy’s latest novel, is 
too good to be overshadowed by an 
entirely different predecessor. 

The new book is tart high comedy 
about middle-aged romance, re- 
cording the astounding effect, upon 
a gentleman of admirable taste and 
virtuous character, of infatuation 
with a silly eighteen-year-old secre- 
tary. Poor Ninian suddenly becomes 
a friend of Beatniks, an insulter of 
the county gentry, a frequenter, by 
demand of the authorities, of police 
courts and jails, and an advocate of 
radical avant-garde notions. 

Miss Tracy has a fine time spoof- 
ing both Ninian’s normally well- 
regulated life and the gaggle of 
geese with whom he becomes in- 
volved. Ninian himself, however, is 
something more than a caricature. 
Selfish, obtuse, and ridiculous, he is 
still recognizably an intelligent, de- 
cent, able man, and his unsuitable 
fling at youth is appealing as well as 
comic. Most of Miss Tracy’s charac- 
ters share something of this same 
quality, a blending of inconsisten- 
cies. If the light, fast, fancifully ab- 
surd tale has a serious underlying 
purpose, it is a plea for more appre- 
ciation of the magnificent irrational- 
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ity of human nature. Ninian, mo- 
mentarily exasperated with the local 
church, thanks God that he is an 
atheist. 


WARSAW GHETTO 


MILA 18 (Doubleday, $4.95) is also 
comedy, but not by the author’s 
conscious design. Leon Urs has 
written 500-odd pages of melo- 
dramatic hoop-la about a small 
group of beleaguered fighters mak- 
ing a determined stand against su- 
perior forces. The characters are 
string and old celluloid, the geogra- 
phy is confused, the conversation is 
either an interminable exchange of 
passwords or prattle in the idiom of 
America in 1960, which is not the 
story’s setting. Mr. Uris would do 
well to read Beau Geste, for P. G. 
Wren offers a good elementary lesson 
in the conduct of a literary siege. 

Despite its demerits, Mila 78 has 
one memorable distinction: it con- 
tains unquestionably the worst prose 
that I have ever seen in print. Mr. 
Uris consistently uses “lay? for 
“laid,” not in dialect but in plain 
third-person narrative; for example, 
“he lay the grenades on the table.” 
This would pass once, as a proof- 
reader’s oversight, but when it occurs 
half a dozen times, one can only 
assume that the author has decided 
to reconjugate the verb “to lay.” 

There is a certain wild charm to 
this sort of writing. The ordinary 
landscape of English prose becomes 
infested with strange little monsters 
that squatter from the underbrush, 
producing a stimulating series of sur- 
prises. “Flushed with bloodless vic- 
tories, certain that America, France, 
and England would not fight, the 
Nazi cancer spread.” How many 
authors can cram two clichés and 
pathetic fallacy into one sentence? 
Mr. Uris is an exceptional man. 

The actual subject of this peculiar 
volume is the gallant, pitiful rising 
of the Warsaw Jews against the 
Nazis in 1943. With no hope of 
success, a few hundred poorly armed 
men and women fought a battle that 
should be remembered with awe as 
long as human courage is held in 
any regard. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Uris’ travesty of their achieve- 
ment will be quickly forgotten. 


VICTORIAN ECCENTRIC 


Lafcadio Hearn, the American- 
trained journalist who at the end of 


his life was professor of English at a 
Japanese university and a recognized 
authority on the country, is the sub- 
ject of a biography by ELIZABETH 
STEVENSON, LAFCADIO HEARN (Mac- 
millan, $6.95). The book is schol- 
arly, well written, and may persuade 
the unwary to reread Hearn, the 
many quotations being deftly chosen 
to show him at his best. Hearn reads 
best in small doses, and if Miss 
Stevenson presents him that way, 
she is also fair in her estimate of his 
ability and accomplishment. 

Hearn’s life is a story worth telling. 
His Greek-Lrish origin was romantic, 
his childhood odd and unhappy. He 
was, thanks to the early loss of one 
eye, impressively ugly. At the age of 
nineteen, this myopic youth was 
bundled off to the United States 
with hardly a farthing in his pocket 
and with a letter of introduction 
that proved quite useless. He nearly 
starved before he contrived to find 
work with a newspaper, where he 
quickly developed into a first-class 
reporter of freaks and disasters. 

He also developed into a very 
strange man. One former friend — 
Hearn had no other kind — in later 
years carefully listed all his merits, 
giving due credit to his wit, his in- 
genuity, his energy and conscien- 
tiousness, his love of learning, and 
his excellent critical judgment, and 
concluded that he was, taken alto- 
gether, impossible. This was true. 
Hearn was one of those unfortunates 
who expect their friends to be father, 
mother, psychiatrist, and banker, 
and fly into a rage when they dis- 
cover that the friends cannot play 
all these roles. 

Hearn’s taste for exotic places, and 
the plain necessity of finding new 
ones to write about, led him eventu- 
ally to Japan. He seems to have 
been happier there than anywhere 
else. Poverty drove him to teach 
English, but he proved to be a 
natural wizard at it and came to be 
highly regarded in his new country. 
Japan suited him. For one thing, 
the country was drawn to his scale; 
Hearn stood very little over five 
feet. For another, the traps and be- 
trayals that he discovered in every 
association seemed somewhat less 
offensive when practiced by the 
Japanese. For a third, a Japanese 
friend of truly godlike astuteness ar- 
ranged his marriage to the daughter 
of an impoverished Samurai family. 
It worked well. Hearn would never 
have had the courage to catch him- 


SAUL BELLOW 


in Esquire... on Khrushchev 


He lives under an iron necessity to be 
right. What he perhaps remembers best 
about men who were not right is their 
funerals. 


DAND SCORNU 


in Esquire ... on DeGaulle 


If he were to die, to depart or to be de- 
posed by force before bringing about an 
honorable end to the Algerian war, then 
France would become another Spain, sub- 
jected to a Franco-like dictatorship. 


BURT GLINN 


in Esquire ... on Otto Preminger 


In an industry whose poet laureate is 
Louella Parsons, whose foreign policy 
spokesman is Spyros Skouras, and whose 
red badge of courage is a small seal indi- 
cating compliance with a moral code laid 
down by Warren Harding’s Postmaster Gen- 
eral, a Preminger can become a giant by 
default. 


GORE VIDAL 


in Esquire .. . on social climbing 


Although it is possible to live a successful 
life in the United States without ever no- 
ticing class differences, for those so- 
minded our social structure is actually 
every bit as complex and hieretic as the 
ancient Byzantine court... “Inequality,” 
observed William Dean Howells somewhat 
unexpectedly, “is as dear to the American 
heart as liberty itself.” 












DOROTHY PARKER 


in Esquire... on historical novels 


i wish people would either write history, 
or write novels, or go out and sell nylons. 


WILLIAM K. ZINSSER 


in Esquire . .. on D. H. Lawrence 


He could not stand to be touched. He evi- 
dently was not homosexual but anti-sexual, 
repelled by intimacy of any kind and ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable with women, per- 
haps because he grew up in a family of 
males and spent his life in male occu- 
pations, 


JOHN CROSBY 


in The New York Herald-Tribune 
... on Esquire 


Esquire assumes you're a part of the avant 
garde, or otherwise what are you doing 
reading the magazine? This is marvelously 
flattering, and it seems to be working 
with a vast number of readers. 


Not since the halycon days of Vanity 
Fair has any magazine become such a re- 
pository for what is controversial, com- 
pelling and colorful. Even rival publica- 
tions doff their hats to today’s new 
Esquire: The Nation calls it “the best- 
edited mass magazine being published in 
the United States.” If you haven't taken a 
look at Esquire recently, the coupon below 
offers you an economical way to sample 
its new features and fiction, delight in its 
striking new artists and photographers, 
take pleasure in its many typographic and 
layout innovations. Mail the coupon today, 
and your subscription will include without 
extra cost Esquire’s famed $1-a-copy year- 
end annual—a Jubilee Edition put together 
with such Medici splendor that previous 
issues have become collector’s items. 
Charge your subscription if you like. 


SAVE $3.20 ON THE NEWSSTAND PRICE...SAVE $2 ON THE REGULAR 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a-Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 

` first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-8 
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Every Pime 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 
WRITE YOUR 


POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to require zoning, 


n- your Post Office must do extra work to deliver 


every letter and parcel that doesn’t. show the 
correct postal zone number in the address. You 
can speed delivery of your own mail— and 


‘help cut Post Office costs — by including your 


correct zone number every time you write 
your address, so that people who write to you 
can address you correctly. Whether you write 
to this or any other magazine — to friends, 
relatives, or business associates — make it a 
rule to write your postal zone number every 
time you write your address. 


self a wife, but when given one, he 
was delighted, and supported his 
innumerable Japanese in-laws un- 
complainingly for the rest of his life. 

Miss Stevenson’s reconstruction of 
this tormented, irritating, dauntless 
little man is an admirable piece of 
work. As far as possible, she lets 
Hearn reveal himself, avoiding spec- 
ulative commentary and keeping his 
eccentricities firmly in their proper 
Victorian setting. 


NEUROTIC LIMBO 


Matcotm Lowry’s posthumous 
short stories, HEAR US O LORD FROM 
HEAVEN THY DWELLING PLACE (Lip- 
pincott, $4.95), are so intensely in- 
trospective and so limited in theme 
that it is perhaps a mistake to con- 
sider them as stories at all. They are 
rather elaborations of mood and 
revelations of the workings of the 
author’s disintegrating mind, with 
the intensity and egocentricity of 
lyric poetry; and, like poetry, they 
demand a degree of empathy that 
not all readers will be able, or 
willing, to supply. 

Involving symbolic voyages, con- 
fused identities, and inexplicable 
Nirvanas, the stories are held to- 
gether by the fisherman’s hymn of 
the title and the sound of the ship’s 
engines chanting Frère Jacques. Be- 
tween the dream of paradise em- 
bodied in the former and the mun- 
dane racket of the latter, Mr. 
Lowry’s character (there is only 
one, although he has several names) 
hovers, lost and uncomprehending, 
in a limbo of his own creation. He 
is an artist, this fellow, usually a 
writer who doesn’t know why he 
writes and continually gets mixed 
up with his own characters, so that 
he hardly knows whether his latest 
hangover is his property or that of 
X. The workings of the world are 
a mystery to him, a series of hideous 
threats and amorphous dangers, 
although many of his troubles could 
be mitigated by such mild precau- 
tions as remembering the name 
and address of his publisher. He is 
alienated, to use the fashionable 
term. The only consolations in his 
wilderness of difficulties are the 
beauties of the sea and the Cana- 
dian landscape — both of which 
Mr. Lowry describes with immense 
skill — and love, which he inter- 
prets as the possession of a mattress 
which can cook and make pretty 
remarks about the scenery. 
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The sense of suffering in these 
stories is acute and at times moving, 
but it is the suffering of a mind 
closed in on itself, of an extreme 
neuroticism. for which no cause is 
ever given. Mr. Lowry implies 
that the world is mean and man 
uncouth, but why this well-known 
fact should have reduced his hero 
to such a state of cowering with- 
drawal is not explained. Indeed, 
there is no evidence that this intro- 
verted man has ever looked at the 
world long enough to see what it is, 
or become acquainted with any 
man but himself. 

Mr. Lowry’s prose has brilliance 
and vitality, but whole paragraphs 
can be lifted out as pure James, pure 
Melville, pure Conrad, and even, 
heaven help us, pure Kathleen 
Norris. As a record of private ex- 
perience, the stories are interesting, if 
incomplete. As a comment on the 
experience of humanity in general, 
they are of debatable relevance. 


FALL RIVER LEGEND 


The Fall River irregulars will be 
interested, and possibly annoyed, 
by Epwarp D. Rapin’s reinvesti- 
gation of LIZZIE BORDEN (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.50). Mr. Radin 
has discovered that Edmund Pear- 
son, the standard authority on the 
case, believing Lizzie guilty, mini- 
mized or ignored any testimony 
that suggested she was innocent, 
and denounces him for it. Mr. 


Radin, believing Lizzie innocent, 


minimizes or ignores the evidence 
that suggests she was guilty. 

If Lizzie didn’t take an ax and 
give her stepmother forty whacks, it’s 
obvious who must have done it, 
but the rules of this game forbid me 
to name Mr. Radin’s candidate. 
Barring motive, his case is as pos- 
sible as the one against Lizzie. That 
is, it could have been done, but 
there is no proof that it was. The 
main weakness of Mr. Radin’s 
argument is his preoccupation with 
time. He seems to be unaware 


that in 1892, before electric clocks 


and continuous radio announce- 
ments, timepieces offered a happy 
variety of opinion, and that the 
fourth day of a vicious August heat 
wave does nothing for the accuracy 
of those who, unfortunately, have to 
endure it. 

Mr. Radin also assumes that 
because Lizzie could describe, ap- 
proximately, the contents of a box 
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of odds and ends in the barn loft, 
she must have been up there look- 
ing at it instead of giving her father 
forty-one in the living room. To 
anyone acquainted with the pack- 
ratting habits of New England fam- 
ilies, the conclusion simply does 
not follow. That box was the place 
where the Bordens kept broken locks 
(Mr. Borden brought home a fine 
specimen that very morning), old 
doorknobs, and bits of metal that 
might come in handy someday, and 
Lizzie could have described it 
even if she hadn’t seen it for a 
year. 

Mr. Radin’s motives are chival- 
rous, and he has worked hard, par- 
ticularly in ferreting out the irre- 
sponsible press coverage of the case. 
Aesthetically, his intent is deplor- 
able. He is trying to reduce a legend 
with endlessly intriguing psycho- 
logical ramifications to the level of a 
commonplace unsolved murder. 


40,000 YEARS OF ROCK ART 


THE STONE AGE (Crown, $5.95) 
is the latest volume in the Art 
of the World series, covering 
“forty thousand years of rock art,” 
with many black-and-white draw- 
ings and a generous supply of color 
plates. The text is by a number of 
experts, under the general editorial 
supervision of Dr. HANS-GEORG 
Banpr. Dr. Bandi’s introduction 
emphasizes that each writer is re- 
sponsible only for his own opinions, 
a stand that suggests controversy 
behind the scenes. 

The first three sections of the 
book seem entirely peaceable, how- 
ever. Abbé Breuil, the great vet- 
eran authority in the field, and Dr. 
L. Berger-Kirchner describe the 
painted caves of France and Spain; 
Dr. Bandi describes cliff paintings 
in the Spanish Levant; Dr. Henri 
Lhote covers rock art in the Sahara. 

Up to this point, the authors have 
displayed nothing more belligerent 
than an occasional courtly differ- 
ence over dates (trifles of 10,000 
years or so) to justify Dr. Bandi’s 
introductory complaint that one 
of the dangers of prehistoric studies 
is “excessively speculative inter- 
pretation.” It is Dr. Erik Holm’s 
piece on South Africa which eluci- 
dates what must be quite a lively 
specialists’ row. 

The rock art in Dr. Holm’s prov- 
ince is not a thing of the remote 
past, although it began there. He 
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` BOSTON 


Tennessee Williams, 
John Updike, 
Harvey Swados, 
John Ciardi, 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


—all acclaim 


“a modern masterpiece 


in American fiction” 


by RICHARD 
YATES 
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“Here is more than fine 
writing, here is what added 
to fine writing makes a 
book come immediately, 
intensively and brilliantly 
alive. Such an event hap- 


‘pens rarely but it has 


happened in this novel by 
Richard Yates. If more is 
needed to make a modern 
masterpiece in modern 
American fiction I am sure 
I don’t know what it is.” 

—TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


“I was fascinated and, in 
the end, deeply distressed 
by Mr. Yates’ compas- 
sionate, well-wrought, and 
claustrophobic book.” 

— JOHN UPDIKE 


evolutionary Road 


“The particularity of Mr. 
Yates’ imagination and the 
clear incisiveness of his 
writing carried me through 
his tale from start to finish 
with real interest, and even 
aroused in me a consider- 
able degree of concern and 
sympathy. An impressive 
first novel by measures that 
would take in a good deal 

more than first novels.” 
WALTER VAN TILBURG 
CLARK 


“One of the slickest and 
most biting first novels I’ve 
read in years. This book 
takes up where the socio- 
Jogues and the popularizers 
of exurbia leave off.” 

— HARVEY SWADOS 


“Yates has everything — 
power, pace, and a real 
vision of tragedy. With a 
single novel he establishes 
himself as a major name in 
American fiction.” 

— JOHN CIARDI 


$4.75 at all bookstores 
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distinctive 


and unusual 


CHRISTMAS 


Å new catalogue of the famous Metropolitan 
Museum cards ~ each one based on a work of 
.| art from the Museum’s own collections. This 
year, a Japanese goldsmith’s sketch, a rubbing 
from a medieval church bell, five prancing 
deer from a patchwork quilt, a carved golden 
angel, a jeweled book cover from an Armenian 
manuscript, and a Victorian Christmas illus- 
tration are some of the sources of the nearly 
sixty new designs. $7 All of the cards are 
printed under the direct supervision of the 
Metropolitan Museum in limited editions, 
and cost from 5 to 95 cents each, They can 
be bought only by mail or at the Museum 
itself. The catalogue — which also illustrates 
Museum jewelry and other unusual Christmas 
presents—will be mailed about September Ist. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed F1 


Name 





Address 





to the author of the winning 
manuscript in 
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© CONTEST 


for 1962 


which closes January 31, 1962 


Write for details 
Atlantic Nonfiction Contest 
for 1962, 8 Arlington St, 4 
Boston 16, Mass. 4 
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maintains that the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari not only understand the 
old carvings; they can and do con- 
tinue to make sculptures in the 
same style and with the same inten- 
tion. He has found that these 
Bushmen’s sculptures are not at all 
simple magic designed to promote 
successful hunting. They are illus- 
trations of a cosmic myth by which 
the sculptors account for the work- 
ings of the universe, and the de- 
lightful animals are not animals 
but symbols of the motions of the 
sun, the moon, and the seasons. 

In comparing the works of his 
Bushmen with those of long-gone 
European rock artists, Dr. Holm 
perceives a strong similarity of 
motif. The European painted a 
bison, where the Bushman paints 
an eland, but the animals are in- 
volved in identical situations. Cer- 
tain peculiarities of representation 
common to both areas and gener- 
ally passed off as naïve drawing are 
interpreted by Dr. Holm as delib- 
erate devices, indicating, for exam- 
ple, the waxing or waning of the 
moon. 

He concludes from these observa- 
tions that the same cosmic myth 
prevailed throughout Stone Age 
Europe and Africa, where it still 
survives, and that Stone Age art 
everywhere was devoted to illustrat- 
ing it. The exquisite bison of Alta- 
mira were not painted, then, to 
assist the tribe’s hunters to kill bison; 
they were religious abstractions as 
sophisticated as the ornamentation 
of a Gothic cathedral. Lest it be ar- 
sued that the Stone Age was hardly 
sophisticated, Dr. Holm quotes an 
elderly Bushman. Some meddlesome 
white man had asked his age, mostly 
out of wicked curiosity as to how the 
old gentleman would count when 
he ran out of fingers. The Bushman 
scorned to count at all. He was, he 
said, “as old as my keenest disap- 
pointment and as young as my bold- 
est dreams.” 

The book’s final section, pleasantly 
written by Dr. Andreas Lommel, 
concerns rock art in Australia, an- 
other area where the Stone Age has 
lasted into our own time. Australian 
rock art is charmless compared with 
that of Europe and Africa, but Dr. 
Lommel indirectly supports Dr. 
Holm by reporting that his abo- 
rigines still keep the old carvings and 
paintings in repair and explain them 
as illustrations of the structure and 
meaning of the world. 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


ROBERT FROMAN’S THE NERVE OF 
SOME ANIMALS (Lippincott, $4.95) is 
an unpretentious collection of stories 
about the unexpected doings of vari- 
ous beasts. The stories are remark- 
able because true, and the author 
has solved, with admirable firmness 
of mind, the problem of what to do 
with the fine episode that, unfortu- 
nately, didn’t happen. He first tells 
it, and then, after the reader has 
enjoyed it, confides that it is a lie. 
He also includes a couple of items, 
like the bear in the bunkhouse, that 
may have started as plain fact but 
have pretty clearly been improved 
by years of retelling. This is per- 
fectly proper. It would be a crime 
to tamper with that bear, who has 
been polished to a high and hilarious 
gloss. 

FOKINE (Little, Brown, $7.50), 
subtitled Memoirs of a Ballet Master, 
is simultaneously the autobiography 
of the great choreographer and a 
history of the creation of modern 
ballet, which could hardly exist as 
it does today without the inventive- 
ness and determination of MICHEL 
FoxInE. The text has been extracted 
by Vitale Fokine from the jumble of 
his father’s papers, cut and ar- 
ranged and edited, with the help of 
Anatole Chujoy, into a consecutive 
narrative, and it emerges as a truly 
exciting account of a devoted artist 
in action. Possibly because, much of 
the material was not written with 
publication in mind, the book has 
none of that overpoliteness which is 
the curse of theatrical memoirs. 
Fokine was a hot-blooded warrior in 
the cause of artistic correctness, and 
he refights old battles on every page. 
He was also a generous enemy and 
could respect the abilities of his foes 
even while denouncing the uses to 
which they were put. 

Henry MILver’s under-the- 
counter classic TROPIC OF CANCER 
(Grove, $7.50) has finally achieved 
open publication in this country. It 
proves to be a paean of disgust, 
sometimes humorous, sometimes ob- 
scene, often both, directed against 
European civilization, the twentieth 
century, and everything connected 
in any way with either of them. It 





ff GeorcE SeFeris is‘one of my-great dd- 
mirations among contemporary poets.” 
: — ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


il] have been much impressed by SEFERIS? 
—T. S. -Erot 
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SEFERIS 


The finest poems of this 
modern Greek poet are 
now available “in Rex 
mt W/arner’s devoted transla- 
tions. One cannot fail to be aware of 
Seferis’s wonderful spareness of image 
and a dead rightness of intellectual focus 
that reminds:one of the great passages of 
the Four Quartets.’ ~. 
— The Times (London) 
t 








= WINNER OF 
THE WILLIAM .FOYLE 
POETRY PRIZE 
An Atlantic M onthly Press Book $3.75 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 








S it quietly 


and disċover out-of-the-way 
delights in Europe's favorite 

cities and hidden retreats 

through the sensuous prose of — _ 4 
WILLIAM SANSOM. 
His incomparable gift 

for evoking a sense of place 

and re-creating the pleasure 

of alandscape and its people, 

its food and wine, its history, 

is fully realized in his 

collection of travel essays 

BLUE SKIES, 

BROWN STUDIES. 
There is added beauty in the 
handsome photographs 





by eminent artists 
that illustrate 

each chapter. : 
$6.50 at all bookstores © 


An Atlantic Monthiy 
' Press “Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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(a man so volcanically angry must 


believe he has just, cause. for wrath) s 


but to share it is another matter. 


MY PLACE IN THE BAZAAR (Farrar, . 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.95) is a collec-. |’ 


tion of short stories assembled ‘by 
ALec Wavcn from all the work 
that, he has done since, 1920. It is 


highly civilized fiction, intelligent, . 


written in a lucidly graceful style, 
well constructed, attempting no more 
than the author has reason to think 


| he can achieve, never profound, and 


never for one instant dull. 
Rae Dalven’s admirable transla- 


tion of THE COMPLETE POEMS OF | 


cavaFy (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$6.75), with W. H. Auden’s intro- 
duction, at last makes this 
Greek poet available to English 
readers. SIX POETS OF MODERN 
GREECE (Knopf, $5.00), translated 
by Edmund Keeley. and Philip 
Sherrard, has somewhat less poetic 
quality. in the language but has ‘the 
merit of variety, offering examples 


of the work of Cavafy, Sikelianos, , 


Seferis, Antoniou, Elytis, and Gatsos. 

PHAEDRA AND FIGARO (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $5.00) couples 
good translations of utterly unrelated 
works, unless the French theater can 
be taken as a universal solvent. 
first announcing 
flatly that Racine is untranslatable, 


puts his Alexandrines into speak-. 


able, nontinkling English couplets, 
a great feat and one that goes far 
to. contradict his own. statement. 


`į Jacques Barzun’s translation of Beau- 


marchais is properly sparky and 
pseudocolloquial, but inevitably less 
impressive, because less of a problem 
was involved.. 


COMMUNICATION AMONG SOCIAL- 


BEES (Harvard University Press, 
$4.75) by MARTIN LINDAUER is a 
careful study and explanation of the 
pantomime language by which bees 


-inform each other of such matters as 
the location and nature of a supply 


of nectar. There are those who like 
bees and those who do not, and 
while Dr. Lindauer’s book may not 


| convert the latter, it will certainly 


interest the former. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA 
(Atlantic — Little, Brown, $15.00) 
by Joan BURCHARD and ALBERT 
Busu-Brown is very aptly subtitled 
A Social and Cultural History. What 


American architects have borrowéd 


and how and why they have modi- 
fied it make an enlightening story. 
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WHEN AMERICA ` 
“SPEAKS 
WHO WILL LISTEN? 


For our country to be a world 
influence culturally, spiritually ~ 
and scientifically requires that ` 
our young people be well edu- . 
cated. We must look ahead and 
realize that we will need the 
leadership, the intelligence . of | 
every fine miind we can develop. . =: 


This means that if America isto . 
continue as the vanguard for. `- 
freedom, our colleges and uni- ` 


-versities must continue to grow. -^ 


Yet even now many of them are- ~- 
overcrowded. And in ten years- : 
applications are expected to - 
double because of our growing. ` 
population. Many top-notch ` 
college teachers are leaving the . 
campus for higher paying jobs” 

in industry and business. 


You can help correct this situa~ ~ 
tion. 


Give generously—zow—to the | 
college of your choice, so that ` 
there will be room forall promis- - . 
ing students when they are fe ready 

for college. 





Learn more about our current col- - 
lege crisis. Write for your free 
booklet, “OPEN WIDE THE COL- 
LEGE DOOR,” Box 36, Times _ 
Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 
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The. ANGEL RECORD CLUB invites you to enjoy these high fidelity. 
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ADVENTURES IN SOUND ! 


When you become a Trial Member of the Ange! 
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Ara mencer of 
the Angel Record CHA, yoo will 
be offered selection trees Angel Recsidy’ 
magnificent International repestole, 
lIacicting Colurdls Gromoptene (cf Englace), 
Pathe Marcon! (of Frasce), EM..'3 
historike HMY late), and the 
works lmout Capitol euog. 
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The Blood Tingling 
Sound of 
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Sung in Russian! 


i 
| 200 thundering male volces sing 
ł 






















l 
4 
| | 
i | Sopars lin Russian end English). 
} Oh, No! Joha, plus traditional Russian 
} Massed Bag Pipers... songi — and the most ‘exciting Volga 
Goat rege pentormante u'vo ever 
] ... ond the (sbulous 66-man heardl (5S? THE SOVIET ARMY 
` I military band of the Scots cHonus-« BANO. $4.98; STEREO 
|’ Guardsl They play 2) pulsating $5.98) 
i } Strathspeys... Reels... Marchas Soo Se EES ae ee Se eer Se 
i + eend Patrols, from Metan’ 
| Whiskey and The Wee Macgregor Bias Se Smia b che Se cee, eS 
‘ | to Gard of Old Gaul end Cock | | 
k o the North. One of Angel's i , 
i i sil-time best-sellers; hesr The Stirring ' 
ł } i once Bnd you'll i j 
{ know why. (702. ! 
THE SCOTS GUARDS j Soun 0 j | 
| $4.98) j ; 
| Classic I | 
a Guitars | 
€ $ i f z 
r- [| 
H l ae. in crystal clear high is 
; fidelity! Mere are works | 
1 | ENIN Ia pin and oiners played | [7 
: Ba >, | in the grand tradition | 
on ana of the classic Guitar By 
| Ao fim one of the greatest | ; 
i | matters of this sudtie i 
' a and expressive instru- | 
i | ment. (3-763. THE | 
a: il SPANISH GUITARS OF 
a | | LAURINDO ALMEIDA. } 
i J ae STEREO $5.98) | 
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USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR 4 ANGEL ALBUMS! 
Mait To: THE ANGEL RECORD CLUB— Dept. 2055, Seranton 5, Penna. 


O C 


Whenever I want the monthly selection I need 
go nothing, it will be sent to me automatically. 
But if I wish any of the other selectlons—or 
with no record at alt that month—I wilt notit 
the Club on the form always provided. 1 will 
purchase at least one record every two erika: 


BONUS ALBUMS will be given to me at 
the rate of one 12-inch album for pitas & two 
that I buy, aftez my agreed upon six future 
selections. f will selec: my own BONUS AL- 
pita from an up-to-date list of current best 
sellers. 


SENO ME—AT OMCE--THESE FOUR ALBUMS 


All you will bill me is 99g Hus a small charge 
for postage, packing 320 mailing, 


Please accept my application for telal 
membership in the Angel Record Club. As a 
member l agree to buy six additional records 
during the next 12 months, from over 100 
superb albums to be Offered. Far these albums 
—by the world’s great artists Hike those whose 
albums are thown here with their Club price 
—t wili pay $3.98, $4.98 of $5.98, depending on 
the record purchased, plus a smati charge for 
posiage, packing and mailing 7 days after I 
receive cach album. 


You will tend me~FREE~—esch month the 
jilustrated Angel Record Club Review (The I may cancel my Spirent gird Ate hal after 
Stylus) which pictures and describes the uying six additional records., (Only one mem 
monthly seiections and alternate selections. bership per family.) 


NO-RiSx Guamantte: Tf not delighted, 1 will return these FOUR ALBUMS 
within 7 days and my membership will be cancelled without further obligation. 


O Chert here if you own a 
ESTERLO record pleser and agree 
ip buy your alg future itiections 
In aterto which ide Crab tells for 
$1.08 meee than mesactal, Then 
the 4 record) you bate ¢hoaen 
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SEND NO MONEY. We wit tdl! you Si oe igs te in Canada: Angel Record Club of 
Canada. 1104 Casticfield Are., Toronto 18, Oat. ff you wish to poin through en ANGEL 
RECORD DEALER autherited to solicit club subscriptions, write Als mame in margin. AT-8 
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The Sound of Tipperary... 
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The Sound of a Zither 
in a Bavarian Beer Hall 


An suthentic evening in Munich with 
Alfons Sauer, his Zither sod Orchestra. 
The Comedien Quartett, a Gavarien 
D248 Band and other native stars, in 
the highest of Hi-fi, toot! 1757. GERMAN 
BCER-ORINKING MUSIC. $3.98) 
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.. singing (as Time 
Magazine sald) “of 
everything that ewer 
want wrong with love 
in Paris or anywhere 
nere a. Ki 


ve w ome ae Woe e e 


h aim aa aa 


shy. (765. THE OBERNKIRCHEN CHIL- 
DREN'S CHOIR, $4.98) 
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The Haunting 
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charge for postage, 
packing 450 maiiicg 
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The Sound of 
“Angels in Pigtails” 


~Üytan Thomas’ tribute to 30 gotden. 
brasded German giris and 7 boys who 
Soew White (in English): folk 
sores: and tyre pieces by Schubert, 


i 


ae eg ae ee a t h 


Mendelssohn. Tenhsihoy- 
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Sounds 


of the East 


A thrilling collectors item! 14 strange melodic 


pieces recorded on an overland journey 
to India~ascrost Syria, Jordan, 
istan and Pakistan, Your album 
fascinating illustrated notes erpi» 


rom Turkey 
Iraq, Iran, Afghon- 
package Includes 

ining language. 


locale, inttewments and meaning of the various 
(756. MUSIC ON TRE OCESERT ROAD. $4.98) 


pieces. 
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The Sound 
of Callas 
in Puccini 
-Operas 


t 
1 What greater rotes 
\ for the most exciting 
singing actress of our 
time than the hero 
) ines of Puccini's 
, Manen Lescaut — 
: Madame Suttertiy — 
} is Scheme — Turm 
Gott Mare is Catia at 
i at her artistic climaz 
: — 23 Singer, #Ciress 
> and woman, With the 
Priihgrmonia Orches- 
tra. (747. CALLAS 
PORTRAYS PUCCINI 
HEROINES. $4.98) 


I8 More Albums to Choose From! 


$795. LOLLIPOPS. Sle Troerss 
Geecham condusts 8 ceirent: 
Fut “eausigal tweet meats’ 

by Berkhart, Gedussy, Mozart, 
Siters. $4.98: Stereo $9.98. 


728, WAGNER OPERA SEL TC. 
TIONS, The Berbo Farinas. 
mie clays Yanaheeser, Tae 
Fftyiag Ootctonas, Cotterdazcs- 
merveg. $4.98. 


220. BRAHMS: SYMPHONY 
MO. &. His hoai symencny, 
played By the Pritarmona 
Orcheste2, Concautied Ad 
Kerbert Voo anpa $4.96. 


3731. Sidetives bli ET 
KO, 2. Powerfuily ayto by 
the Priinarenonle. thesia, 
Paul Kietrri ponaucenie 
$4.98; Stereo 95.98. 


$733 Shaped SYMPHONY 
WO. 3. A Stueming resdilion 
of a heroiz woth by Thomas 
Scdigpers wild Pauhar monte 
Orch. $4.98; Stereo $5.98, 


$734, Yeohslkevthy: SYM. 
PROMY NO. 4. A sude:d per- 
formate Coestantis Sil- 
vestri and Philkarr onig 
Orch. $4.98; Sterea $5.98. 
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237. WSatchatociaa: VIOLIN 
CONCERIG. Cavid OCistrakr 
Diayt, ihe comgaser can 
darts, fa 3 darting, yala. 
Eeltadte performacce. $4.98. 


$738. Seaethervea: PIANGO 
COMCERIO NO, 4. Raisas 
fames Emi Giels is icioist 
with the Parngrmeta Orch, 

$4.35; Steree $3.44, 


3740, Yebazinevsty: VIGLIN 
CONCERTO: Mendeistoten: 
VIOLIN CONCERTO., Catistran 
fetti wilh tse Puingean 
Orc’ $4.98; Stereo 45.98. 


$741. Prokatier: CIMDER. 
ELLA, The bailet’s enchast- 
ing musice Rabert trving 
Cocaects ise Royal Prat- 
meses $4.90; Sterea 83.98. 


743, Strasinghy: PITROUCK- 
Ka. The compiete secre of 
the famous ballet. Efrem 
Ketls condccls the Pater. 
monia Orchestra, 4.498. 


748, Coops: @ MaTUARAS; 
3 POLOMAISES. Yilola Mat. 
Curgashi at the piano in 
fiery reegiliony cf 11 este. 

te moht. $4.98. 
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792, CHECM FARRELL IN 
SOHSS AND Sarr aOs. 1$ 
Fees, Best foved and tte. 
&26an, wilh George Troviis 
of paso. $4,398, 


S733. VIENNESE GARTIS = 72. 
The PRlifaimoniz unter 
Vieanna-bora Henty Krips 
oisys $ scintilisting waitzes, 

$4.98; Steree $5.98. 


$734, THREE RMAFPSHOUES. 
The Vieors PAHPurmene yt 
Ce: Ssbvesit: plays mazar 
dies by Liszt. Rarci, Leesco 

$4.48: Steres 35.38. 


338. Swits MOUNTAIN MU- 
SIC. Mest the satqze Aipnora, 
yodelicg, ote! wocaly ma 
engitcracntsls in 2] cheerful 
lota tuats $3.98. 


760. TWO tN A CONCOLA. 
Diaso Oliverl conducts 
Veeclin muse aZittes wild 
tomatic viales 3n6 ma. 
Coliss $3.36. 


$762. AUSSEAYA! Tro Holly. 
wcod Bowl Sympnony 10 
tousisg Rusida mutic by 
Glinka., Rimyhy-Kossahbor, 
others $4.90, Stereo $5.98. 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE. Neaily 2 19, 000 share owners attended the 1961 annua meeting of A. T. & T. This was the largest 
attendance ever recorded by any business. There was full and free discussion of many- matters—evidence ‘ofidemocracy at work. 


Now... 2,000,000 Bell Tele hone PaaS, Owners . ae 


¥ ‘ 
+ K t ve - $ 
m i 5 2 
i ~ 


i 
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A NEW MILESTONE IN DEMOCRACY 


AND AMERICAN BUSINESS i 


The EN pf the country’s 


largest business by over two million 
people is a dramatic testimonial to. 


the American economic system, Here, 


for all the world to seg; is democracy 


at work. ` > p 


The rėéšůùlt, is a AE 


service of incrëasing value to both 
the public and business and a vital 
element in national’ defense.. ` 


The owners of American Telephone 
and- Telegraph Company -stock are 
people in ‘all walks of life, in every 
section of the country. 


ne 4 


A erent many are small share own- 


“ers. Abdut 290,000. own fewer than - 


ten shares. 42% are women: “An ad- 
ditional 31% are-joint accounts, gen- 


erally in the names of husband and 


wife. More than 300, 000 are tele- 
phone employees. | 


In addition to the direct owners, 
many millions of other people have an 
important, beneficial interest through 
the holdings. of. their insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, investment 
companies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


Without the money. that A.T.& Tes 


‘BELL +i eric SYSTEM 


share owners have put in the a 
“you could not possibly have the tele- 


.phone service you enjoy today. Nor 
would there be work and-wages for ` 


over 730,000 employees; 


_ This year alone share owners have. 
furnished $961,000,000 in new capi- 


tal by subscribing to A. T. & T. stock. 


_. Given the opportunity to plan < 
boldly for the future—and with earn- 


ings on a level that makes such prog- 


. ress possible —you can be sure that we 


.will make further contributions to the 
growth and security of the nation. 
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25 OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE LAST 12 MONTHS 
Just for self-appraisal: CHECK THOSE YOU FULLY INTENDED 
TO READ BUT FAILED TO... THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS 


AGONY * 
AND. THE 2 
ECSTASY 


IRVING | 
STONE | 


dus 





455. THE AGONY 
AND THE EC. 
STASY by IRVING 
STONE. (Retail 
price $5.95} 






463. THE EDGE 
OF SADNESS by 
EDWIN O'CONNOR 
(Retail price $5) 


‘ 
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472. THE MOST 
OF P. G. WODE- 
HOUSE by P. G. 


WODEHOUSE, (Re- 


tail price 86.50) 











466, RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UN- 
DER LENIN AND 
STALIN by GEORGE 
F. KENNAN. (Re. 
tail price $5.75) 


186. HAWAII Sy 
JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail 
price $6.95) 





462, THE SECRET 
OF THE KINGDOM 
by MIKA WALTARI 


H price 
4.95) 


National Baok Award 


For Non-Fiction 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH 
by WM. L, SHIRER 
(Retail price $10) 






452. CHINA 
COURT éy RUMER 
GODDEN. (Retail 
price $4.50} 


ge 
461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM b 

PAUL HORGAN. Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $3.75) 


«+ 


Pulitzer Prize 
For Poetry 
hi Ee 


f 


piia UIREE 


433. TIMES THREE 


by RHYLLIS MC- 


GINLEY. (Retail 


price $5) 


2RNEST: 
Bais LJ 
450, FATE IS THE 
HUNTER dy ER- 


NEST K. GANN 
(Retail price $6) 





449.WHO KILLED 
SOCIETY? ży 
CLEVELAND AM- 
orY. Illustrated 


* 


Pulitzer Prize 
For Fiction 


435.TO KILLA 
MOCKINGBIRD 
by HARPER LEE 
(Retail price 
$3.95) 
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465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE &Ły 
JOHN F, KEN- 
NEDY. {Retail 
price $3.95) 


436. 
AT DELPHI by 
HELEN MACINNES 
(Retail price 
$4.95) 
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457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER 
by GAVIN MAX- 
WELL, Ilustrated 
(Retail price $5) 


458. JAPANESE 
INN by OLIVER 
STATLER. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $6.50) 
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451. A BURNT- 
OUT CASE by 
GRAHAM GREENE 
(Retail price 
$3.95) 


rs 


ADVISE 





104. 
AND CONSENT 
by ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price 
$5.75) 


m 








454. THE LAST 
OF THE JUST by 
ANDRE SCHWARZ- 
BART. (Retail 


price $4.95) 





467. THE MAK- 
ING OF THE PRES- 
IDENT —— 1960 by 
THEODORE H. 
WHITE, (Retail 
price $6.95) 


-YOU MAY CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 
FOR $| EACH 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
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442, THE WHITE 
NILE by ALAN 
MOOREHEAD, Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $5.95} 


416. BORN FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON 
Iflustrated. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 
$3.95) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


F YOUR SELF-cHEcK reveals that you have 

been missing the books you promise 
yourself to read because of irritating over- 
busyness, there is a simple way to break 
this bad habit: membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. During the coming year, at 
least 200 books will be made available to 
members. The members’ prices for these 
Club choices are, on the average, 20% below 
the publishers’ regular retail prices, (For ex- 
ample, the members’ price for The Rise and 
Fali of the. Third Reich, which retails for $10, 
is only $5.95—a saving of over 40%.) 


X Your only obligation in the trial mem- 
bership suggested here is to buy as few as 





434. THE DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE $y 
MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price 


(Retail price 
$6.50) 






WHAT DOES 
YOUR 
SELF-CHECK 
SHOW ABOUT 
YOUR RECENT 
BOOK- 
READING 
HABITS? 













448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years AND 
The War Years 
by CARL SANDBURG 
1-vol, edition 
{Retailprice$7.50) 





three of these 200 books, in addition to the 
three you choose from this page. The latter 
will be sent to you immediately, and you will 
be billed one dollar for each of them (plus a 
small charge for postage and handling). 


>K If you continue after the trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice you 
buy you will receive a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend averaging more than $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan, $255,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received by 
Club members as Book-Dividends. Isn’t it 
good sense, for the year ahead, at least to 
make this trial, and get back into the habit 
of book reading? 








Book-of-the-Month Club 


,..if you agree to buy as few as three 
additional books from the Club during 
the coming year 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A49 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N., Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 


» L agree to pur- 

hiy Selections-—-or 
alternates—during the first year I am a member. I 
have the right to cancel my membership any t!me 
after buylng three Club choices (in addition to those 
included in this introductory offer). The price will 
never be more than the publisher's price, and fre- 
quently less. After my third purchase, if I continue. 
1 am to receive n Book-Dividende with every second 
Selection—or aiternate—rZ bey. {A small charge is 
added to caver postage and matiing expenses.) PLEAS 
NOTE: A Double Selection—or n set of D 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


MR. 
uns, | (Please print plalnly) 


+£ 


Addiraza..cresesae eee ee ee CT Ee er er eounense 


Peeves veseerene eer eee rae ase res pany LEC a aa eh w tweet 


Selections ond alternates for Canadian members are usu- 
ally priced slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty 
free, and may be pald for in either U.S. or Canadian 
currency. í 





*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. and in Canada 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


as 


Wee the exciting development of Project Mer- 
cury, not much attention has been paid to the fact 
that this is only one of two major American pro- 
grams for putting a man into space. The other, 
the Air Force’s Dyna-Soar project, is worth a good 
look. Although it resembles NASA’s Mercury to 
the extent that both involve the rocket launching 
of a manned vehicle into space, Dyna-Soar repre- 
sents the next great step forward — putting a man 
into space not just as a passenger-observer but as a 
true aerospace pilot, able to control his craft and 
bring it back for a normal landing at an airfield on 
the ground. 


Such a vehicle will have the greatest military 
importance, not only for reconnaissance but as a 
bomber and as an attack plane against hostile 
satellites. Dyna-Soar will be equally valuable in 
space exploration as a ferry vehicle, vitally neces- 
sary for building, manning, and repairing space 
stations placed in permanent orbit’ around the 
earth. 


What may prove to be most important of all, 
Dyna-Soar leads directly to a still more advanced 
vehicle, one that is simultaneously an airplane and 
a space plane, able to take off from the ground like 
conventional aircraft, fly up to the edge of the 
atmosphere, and keep right on into space. That is 
for the future. | 


The skip-glider 


Right now, Dyna-Soar is conceived of as a 
glider stuck on the end of an ICBM rocket. Once 
the booster has kicked the vehicle into space and 
dropped off, the pilot will take over. By manipu- 
lating jet impulse units — tiny rockets mounted at 
various points on the vehicle — the pilot will be 
able to change the vehicle’s altitude in space, 
while a rocket booster will enable him to change 


"velocity. Thus he will be able to skip-glide his 


MAIS 
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a~ on the World Today 


vehicle along the upper edge of the atmosphere, 
much as a flat stone skips along the surface of a 


pond, and proceed for long distances around the 


earth without going into orbit. 


When he is ready to return to earth, the pilot 
will be able to slow his plane by taking deeper and 
deeper dips into the atmosphere, until he has cut 
his speed enough to be able to glide back to earth 
without burning up from the heat generated by air 
friction. Obviously, Dyna-Soar’s ability to land 
normally, instead of its having to be parachuted 
into the ocean, will be a great asset, since this will 
permit a vehicle to be used repeatedly, like a 
conventional airplane. 


Dyna-Soar is still two or three years from be- 
coming operational, and although Boeing, the 
prime constructor, has let some $40 million worth 
of subcontracts, it has not yet revealed the final 
specifications. Preliminary sketches show a’ small, 
bat-wing aircraft, much like the darts of folded 
paper that small boys sail across the classroom. 


It will apparently be about seventeen feet long 
and will be built of molybdenum. The landing 
gear will include novel wire-brush skids, now 
being developed by Goodyear. The brushes, 
scrubbing along the ground, will slow and stop the 
plane on the landing strip, while the large surface 
area of the wire bristles will help dissipate the heat 
generated in such a frictional landing. 


A number of rockets are under consideration as 
Dyna-Soar’s booster, but it will probably be a 
Martin Titan II, an ICBM that uses storable 
liquid fuel. This will be modified by the addition 
of fins to compensate for the aerodynamic forces 
set up by the winged glider mounted on its nose. 
Dyna-Soar’s own rocket engine will use solid fuel 
and will serve not only to change speed but as an 
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WHY are some people urging the federal government to 
spend billions more on electric power plants when 
the federal budget is already hard pressed to meet 
the nation’s defense needs? 


WHY are some people trying to get the government to 
spend money needlessly on federal electric trans- 
mission lines instead of using existing and planned 
facilities of the investor-owned electric light and 
power companies? 


WHY do certain pressure groups keep pushing for more 
federal government electricity when the electric 
light and power companies can supply all the 
additional power the nation will ever need? 


Company names on request through this magazine 





WHY should the federal government spend money need- 
lessly when it can get money instead—through the 
additional taxes the investor-owned electric com- 
panies will produce if they supply all of the power. 
for the future? 


WHY should the federal government ever waste its effort 
on jobs American industry can do better, espe- 
cially when there are so many other problems in 
the country and the world that only the govern- 
ment can deal with? 


The answers to all of these questions are important to 
you-—because they can help curb further waste of your 
tax money. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies | fepni Peart 


Science and Industry 





escape rocket, pulling the glider away from the 
booster should anything go wrong on the launch- 
ing pad. 


High-speed control 


The designers. of Dyna-Soar face two ‘major 


problems. One is providing aerodynamic controls 
-that will enable the pilot to fly the craft in‘all four 
speed ranges — subsonic, transonic, supersonic, 
and hypersonic. (‘‘Hypersonic’’ is used to describe 
speeds more than five times the velocity of sound.) 
At Dyna-Soar’s full 18,000 mph speed,. the pres- 
sures against the plane would be so great that no 
ordinary controls could operate. 


High speed is also the cause of the other major 
problem. As Dyna-Soar re- -enters the atmosphere 
at many thousands of miles an hour, its leading 
edgés will glow white-hot from air friction. Unlike 
the Mercury capsule, Dyna-Soar, .as an aerody- 
namic vehicle, will have no blunt end to slow its 
entry and absorb heat. It will be covered with a 


special coating that will be burned away but leave 


unharmed the insulated layer beneath. 


Under consideration is a technique borrowed 
from auto cooling systems: circulating a cooling 
liquid through the hottest areas-~in this case, 
those with temperatures above 2400 degrees F. 
Also proposed is. the release of helium in the air 
stream, which has been found to reduce sharply 
_the friction of air moving over the plane’s surfaces. 


The range of Dyna-Soar problems to be solved 
is reflected in the size of the test program. Some 
thirty wind tunnels and shock tubes are working 
on Dyna-Soar. This is the largest such program 
ever set up for a single project and involves three 
_ times the tunnel testing used in developing’ the 
experimerital X-15 plane now being flown to new 
speed records. The X-15, incidentally, is being” 
used to test Dyna-Soar controls. 


Since no winged vehicle has ever carried a man 
at the speeds at which Dyna-Soar will fly, the wind 
tunnel data will have to be backed up with other 
tests, including some in a test cell big enough to 
hold a full-scale space glider 1 in a simulated space 
environment. Starting in the summer, large-scale 
models of Dyna-Soar shapes were-to be dropped 
from high-flying ance Later, more models, as’ 


well as full-size structure sections, will be mounted 
on Scout rockets and flown at near-orbital speeds. 
Unmanned test flights will continue after the first 


- full-scale Dyna-Soar is built, using both air drops 


and booster rockets. 


Training the spacemen > 
While the Dyna-Soar itself is still under test, the 
Air Force will be training the men to fly it. Next 
year, alr-space crews will start training in a modi- 
fied F-104, carried aloft and dropped by a B-58 
bomber. In powerless flight the F-104 has been 
found to have the same trajectory and handling 
characteristics predicted for Dyna-Soar, so it will 
be a realistic trainer. The Air Force is also plan- 
ning to expand its Test Pilot School, with a special 
course for- space pilots in which they will study 
everything from space test methods to the theory 
of relativity. . . 
Manned flight will begin with a series of air 
drops, followed by suborbital booster flights — 
short ones at first, but gradually becoming longer 
until the plane is making extended_ skip-glider 
flights. According to one report, Dyna-Soar will 
eventually be skipped from Cape. Canaveral 


© around South America to Edwards Air Base in 


California. 


Suborbital flights will begin in two or three 
years; the timetable for the next phase, orbital 
flight, is more uncertain. Because of air resistance 
to Dyna-Soar’s shape, there is at present no liquid- 
fuel rocket powerful enough to put it into orbit. 
Solid-fuel rockets could do it, but at this stage 
they cannot be used, because it is impossible to 
control their rate ae acceleration; a solid-fuel 
rocket powerful enough to puta Dyna-Soar into 
orbit would reach full speed so- quickly that a 
human being could not endure the gravity forces.’ 
Dyna-Soar’s orbital flight will have to await the 
development of the Saturn family of superpowerful 
liquid-fuel rockets, that will be composed of 
clusters of smaller units. 


From the. Air Force point of view, the pay-off 
will come when Dyna-Soar, successfully flight- 
tested, is equipped with various weapon systems. 
The plane was originally conceived as a bomber, 
but it will be .equally useful’ for- photographic 
reconnaissance, or for destroying hostile satellites 
and supporting and maintaining our own. Eventu- 


_ally a larger Dyna-Soar will be built called Dyna- 


Mows (for “Manned Orbital Weapons System”), 
designed especially for military missions. 


Military spacecraft 
. The range of possible military applications. for 


‘manned, maneuverable spacecraft can be judged 


from the somewhat bewildering array of research 
projects now in the works. 
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ZENTH RADIO CORPORATION, 

CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. IN 
CANADA: ZENITH RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 
The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity - 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids, 
43 years of leadership in radionics. exclusively, 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail: price. Prices and 
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exciting portables! 


- Royal 790Y, $99: 95*, os 
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Now enjoy the big pure tone of FM 
outdoors—on America’s first all- 


transistor portable FM/AM radio! 


Super-sensitive, drift free recep- 
tion; powerful 7 x 5 inch speaker} 
clear, ‘static-free tone! Plays up to 
300 hours on low cost flashlight 
batteries. Three built-in antennas? 

FM dipole antenna (extends 3 ft. ye 
‘concealed FM antenna; Zenith. 
Wavemagnet® AM antenna. Fea- 
tures pinpoint vernier tuning. 
“The Zénith Trans-Symphony, 
in black Permawear covering, 
brushed aluminum and chrome 
plate trim. Model Royal 2000, 

$149. 95* +. g Se a 


Powered to tune in the world! The, 
world renowned 9-band, all-trans 
sistor Trans-Oceanic®. short wave: 
portable radio! Imitated — —but: 
_never equalled! Receives both, 
short wave and standard broad- 
casts—even navigation signals. and 
FAA weather reports. 9 super-sén=- 
“sitive wave bands. Black Perma- 
wear Covering with chrome: ‘and. 
Roman gold color trim. The Royal 
1000D, $275.00*-+-. 8-band Royal 


` 1000, $250. 00* +. 


Announcing an PE new port: 
able radio for beaters, flyers and 
sportsmen—the all-transistor, 3- 


' band Zenith Super-Navigator? It 


not only receives FAA, marine 
weather—storm warning and nave 


igation bulletins—but also serves: 


as a stand-by emergency naviga- 
lion instrument! Super-sensitive. 
reception on.LW, SW and stand- 
_ard bands! Plays up to: 300. hours 
on low cost flashlight batteries. 
Genuine top grain black cowhide 
cabinet, with metal grille. ‘The 
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QUAUTY BUILT IN AMERICA, © : ; 
BY, SKILLED CRAFTSMEN 


The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 


W% 


CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 


COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


ON YOUR 
SAVINGS 


Certificate account earnings paid 
up to date of withdrawal for funds 


remaining six months or longer. 


* 


Each savings account is insured to $10,000 by 





, Put your personal savings and or- 


ganization funds to work for you at 
Metropolitan Savings, one of America’s 
largest savings and loan associations... 
where high earnings are combined with 
insured safety. 

It’s easy to deal with Metropolitan 
Savings by mail. Service is fast and 
convenient, and Metropolitan pays air 
postage both ways. 

Funds received or postmarked by the 
10th of any month earn from the Ist. 


METROPOLITAN 


1 Dept. A | 
į L Please airmail full information about | 
t Metropolitan Savings. ] 
| C] Please open my account $ enclosed. | 
Name | 
_ Address 
City Zone State | 
| Check: l 
| Personal Account C] Organization Account [J i 
| le N R E Pea EE J 


SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
“The Considered Choice of 
Responsible People" 


804 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 


in downtown Los Angeles 


For full information, write today! 











Science and Industry 


‘ 


Boss- Wedge (“Bomb Orbital Stra- 


tegic System — Weapon Develop- 


ment Glide Entry”) is a three-year 
research project to find the best way 
to develop Dyna-Mows further. Two 
separate research teams of subcon- 
tractors are now working on com- 
petitive designs under the overall 
direction of Boeing. 


SLOMAR, a manned vehicle for 
“Space Logistics Supply, Mainte- 
nance and Rescue,” is being devel- 
oped by seven companies: Northrop, 
Martin, Douglas, North American 
Aviation, Lockheed, Convair, and 
GE. Each is preparing its own de- 
signs for spacecraft to carry out 
these various missions. Designs re- 
vealed so far include aerospace 
planes with long projecting metallic 
fingers that can be manipulated by 
remote control for repairing and 
maintaining space Satellites in orbit. 


Manned, Maneuverable Surveillance 
Satellite. ‘The Air Force wants studies 
on a vehicle to carry up to three 
men on three-day voyages orbiting 
around the earth. The vehicle would 
orbit at the 300-mile level, swooping 
down at command to 100 miles for 
detailed reconnaissance. 


Manned anti-satellite spacecraft, un- 
der study for some time by Lockheed 
and Hughes, have the opposite tacti- 
cal function of the SLOMAR vehi- 
cles. The design, based on expected 
1965 technology, shows a 78-foot 
plane that would be boosted into 
space but would have a more com- 
plicated design than Dyna-Soar. Ar- 
rowhead wings extending aft of the 
fuselage would be folded inward 
during the launching, both bracing 
the structure and reducing its wind 
resistance. Once in orbit, a ma- 
neuvering engine would enable the 
pilot to bring the craft to within 500 
feet of a satellite, which would be 
located by an optical ranging device. 
On the return, the wings would be 
unfolded in the atmosphere and a 
flight control system would auto- 
matically adjust the re-entry path, 
while an automatic navigation sys- 
tem would guide the plane to base. 


Planes without boosters 


All these various proposed types 
of vehicles would, like Dyna-Soar, be 
boosted into space by a big rocket. 


~ 


But the Air Force views Dyna-Soar 
as the first step toward a true aero- 
space plane that would need no 
booster but would be capable of 
taking off from an airfield under its 
own power. 


This would require technological 
advances not yet achieved. An in- 
genious propulsion system has been 
proposed, however, to overcome one 
major obstacle — the great weight of 
fuel required to propel a vehicle out 
of orbit and into space. The space 
engine would be fueled by a com- 
bination of liquid hydrogen and 
liquid oxygen. For this mixture, 
which is one .of the most powerful 
rocket propellents known, about 
eight times as much oxygen is needed 
as hydrogen. 


The plane would take off weighing 
some 500,000 pounds but carrying 
only the liquid hydrogen component 
of its space fuel. It would climb 
through the atmosphere on standard 
engines plus rocket boosters which 
can be jettisoned. Once at the outer 
edge of the atmosphere, the plane 
would go into orbit around the 
earth, and a scoop in its nose would 
start collecting the molecules of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen that compose the 
thin air of that region. These mole- 
cules would be compressed and 
liquified in a heat exchanger, using 
liquid hydrogen as a coolant. The 
nitrogen, which vaporizes at a lower 
temperature than oxygen, would 
then be allowed to escape, leaving 
only liquid oxygen, ready for the 
fuel tanks. ‘Thus, the second fuel 
component, 500,000 pounds of liquid 
oxygen, could be added after the 
plane had completed the difficult 
climb through the atmosphere. 


This suggested procedure is still 
highly speculative. Not only are 
there major problems to be solved in 
liquifying the gases aboard a plane 
in flight, but Dr. Theodore Von 
Karmen, the noted rocket expert, 
has expressed doubts as to whether 
any chemically fueled engine will 
provide enough kick to permit a 
vehicle to escape from orbit into 
space. Dr. Von Karmen suggests 
that a true aerospace plane will have 
to be powered by nuclear or nuclear- 
electric engines. If he turns out to be 
right, there may still be many years 
before we are able to board a plane 
at an airport and fly upward to the 
moon. 


TWO CURRENT PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS, THE BANCROFT 


$ CIVIL WAR 
DK 


AWARD, AND 16 OTHER DISTINGUISHED WORKS 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, - 


by Hugh Thomas. At last—a com- 
plete, documented history of the 
brutal conflict that posed the ma- 
jor issues of World War II. 700 
pages, including photographs and 
maps. LIST PRICE $8.50 


$ 366. CHARLES SUMNER and The 


Coming of the Civil War, by 
David Donald. The current Pulitzer 
Prize biography of the Nortnern 
firebrand. LIST PRICE $6.75 


$ 297. BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: 
The Potsdam Conference, by 
Herbert Feis. The controversial 
Truman-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
of July, 1945—and how it shaped 
our times. Current Pulitzer Prize 
for history. LIST PRICE $6.50 


K 296. THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN 
THE AMERICAN MIND, by M. D. 
Peterson. Winner of the latest Ban- 
croft Prize for American history. 


LIST PRICE $8.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Rommel—508 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


289. COMMUNIST CHINA AND 
ASIA, by A. Doak Barnett. An ob- 
jective and sobering picture of the 
raw power now challenging the 
West. LIST PRICE $6.95 


363. TURMOIL AND. TRADITION, 
by Elting E. Morison. The stirring 
life and turbulent times of Henry 
L. Stimson. LIST PRICE $7.50 


278. MEMOIRS OF FIELD MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY. His ovut- 
spoken recollections, including his 
differences with American com- 
manders. LIST PRICE $6.00 


359. THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
LORD ISMAY. A lively, perceptive 
account of World War H opera- 
tions and leaders, by Churchill’s 
chief-of-staff. LIST PRICE $6.75 


287. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. His “best book.” 
N. Y. Times. LIST PRICE $6.50 


265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Massive, new one- 
vol. edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


364. THE NEAR EAST IN HIS- 
TORY: A 5,000-Year Story, by 
P. K. Hitti. LIST PRICE $10.00 


356. NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: 
The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World, by Hugh Seton. 
Watson. LIST PRICE $7.50 


294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Leonard 
Schapiro. How a militant party 
“elite” seizes and exercises ruling 
power-——from 1870 to Khrushchev. 
631 pages. LIST PRICE $7.50 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, 
by Mark M. Boatner LI. Offered 
for the first time by any book club 
~—-the most comprehensive, one- 
volume treatment ever published, 
invaluable for reference, delightful 
browsing. 974 pages, more than 
4000 entries. LIST PRICE $15.00 


170. THE MASTERS AND THE 
SLAVES, by Gilberto Freyre, The 
growth of the fascinating ‘melting 
pot” culture of Brazil 

LIST PRICE $8.50 


251. THE CIVIL WAR: A Narra- 
tive, by Shelby Foote. Fort Sumter 
to Perryville (1861-62), re-created 
by the eminent novelist. 840 pages, 
44 maps. LIST PRICE $10.00 


244. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
strategy in World War II, as told 
by “the Allies’ most formidable 
opponent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 


227. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 


LIST PRICE $6.50-. 
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SERVICE for readers who recognize and value their links wj 

the eternal human drama, The History Book Club regulai 
offers its members the most stimulating and informative writing 
every important area of history and world affairs. Listed here a 
19 typical selections, including two current Pulitzer Prize winne 
and the latest Bancroft award for American history. 


THE FINEST WORKS OF HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS i 


By joining now, you may choose any three of these books (ret 
value as high as $35.00) for just $1 each. And you will save 
average (with bonuses) of 40%, and often more, on future sele 
tions of equal caliber. . 

As a member, nearly 100 outstanding titles in fine permane 
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twelve months, As you buy additional books, the Club will se 
you a- certificate entitling you to select a free bonus volume afi 
every fourth purchase. 
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Stamford, Connecticut 
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indicated below, for which you -will bill me just. $3.00, plus a small 
charge for postage and handling. I agree to take four more selections 
or alternates during the coming year at reduced member’s prices. 
(These will be described in your monthly REVIEW, and I may reject 
any selection merely by returning the convenient form always pro- 
vided.) With every fourth purchase thereafter, I will receive a valuable 
bonus book of my choice. 


(FILL IN NUMBERS OF YOUR THREE SELECTIONS) 
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In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differa slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 





with Russia. 





T: wooden Russian gunboat which nosed 
warily into Wonsan Harbor on Korea’s north- 
eastern coast almost a century ago, in 1866, had 


‘made the long voyage from Vladivostok on special 


orders from Moscow. The vessel’s captain went 
ashore and requested that trade be allowed be- 
tween the two countries. For several weeks the 
gunboat remained in the calm bay and awaited a 
reply from Seoul. When the courier returned, the 


. Russian gunboat headed back to Vladivostok 


with the answer: the matter would have to be re- 
ferred to Peiping. Korea was ať that time a king- 
dom linked by vassalage to China. 


When the “Hermit Kingdom” was ‘finally 
-opened to the world of international politics in 
1883 through ratification of a treaty with the 


United States, which chose to ignore China’s 


sovereignty, Russia found itself momentarily shut 
out of its long-desired larger window on the Pacific. 
China, the United States, Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Japan began a struggle for power that 
was to characterize the history of the Korean 


. peninsula thereafter. 


Worried over increased American and Japanese 
activity in Korea, China later that year appointed 
‘an official of the German consular service in China 
to head the Korean.customs office at Chemulpo, 
now Inchon. The appointee, Von Mollendorf, 
immediately took charge of the foreign policy of 
his newly found country and effected an alliance 
From that time onward, Russian 
influence gradually began to replace that of the 
Chinese, until the Japanese took control of Korea 
following the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. 


In the last days of World War II, Russia oppor- 
tunistically declared war on Japan for thé purpose 
of protecting and augmenting its Asian territorial 
holdings. Troops were rushed into Korea, and the 
division line which remains in effect today, roughly 
at the 38th parallel, was established. 


“All the elements for a quick, revolutionary flip 
to Communism were present in South Korea in 
1950 when the Korean War was launched,” a 


10 


physicians, 


NORTH KOREA 


f 
former professor and North Korean army officer 
said recently. “The thing which the Russian 
masterminds did not take into account was the 
resolve of the Americans in refusing to be pushed; 
out.” : ; 


Communist influence-in Korea 


As the war swept the entire length of the penin- 
sula, Koreans, unlike other Asians, had the chance 
to live under Communism and then under another 
system and to make a choice. When news of the 
Communist attack first swept Korea, few packed 
up and left the cities and farms. But after the Reds 
had ‘advanced to Pusan, were repelled following 
the Inchon landing, and then advanced again 
with the help of the Communist Chinese, Koreans 
by the hundreds of thousands, with a brief taste of 
life under Communism, . headed for the agricul- 
tural, anti-Communist south. 


The extent of early Communist influence in 
Korea is seldom recognized by Americans. Be- 
ginning in 1925, half of all the Far East Party 
development funds were allotted to the Korean 
Communist Party. These funds were distributed 
by the Russian consul general in Seoul. Persecuted 
by the occupying Japanese, the Korean Com- 
munists proposed “not a class front, not even a 
people’s front, but a national front” to rally all 
Koreans for a fight against Japan. The leftists 
thus became known as espousers of independence. 
By driving out the Japanese in the Pacific war, the 
Americans succeeded in accomplishing the goal of 
both the Communist-led Korean émigrés in China 
and Russia and the Syngman Rhee-Kim Koo. 
group in Shanghai. 


The Russian-oriented Koreans clearly had. an 
organizational advantage over the purely na- 
tionalist groups represented by Rhee and Kim. 
Nearly 200,000 Koreans had been living in. the 
Russian Far East, and as early as 1927 the Presid- 
ium of the Executive Committee in Moscow de- 
creed a program of training Korean teachers and 
encouraging Korean literature, and 
constructing Korean hospitals. The ties binding 


‘Korea’s Communist groups to the Soviet Far 
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religion. 


PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way this great 
classic (written more than two thousand years 

ago) hits so many nails squarely on the head today! 
Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, is 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — 
whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 


This beautiful edition contains the five great dia- 
logues. In these conversations berween friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal — you have 
“philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a 

powerful relescope at the Rome of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. You will be struck by resemblances to 
our own era as you read the wise Medications of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic who found peace in traditional customs... 
the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, who 
punctured so many beliefs... the impassioned words 
of Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new 


ARISTOTLE 


ONHE master of them that know,” this supreme 

mind of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of 
his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, art, drama, logic, morals — he ex- 
plored them all, with a mind open to truth and a 
heart eager for understanding. 


Included is the essence of his five celebrated es- 
says. You will be amazed, as you read them, how 
this great philosopher discovered by pure reason 
so many truths upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 7 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT © 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club ts different from all 
other book clubs. 1. Ir distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any 
specific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 


bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 


richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre — books you and 
your children will read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—~only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 


. You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. The low introduc- 
tory price for these THREE beautiful volumes 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS AURELIUS 
pictured above, which ] may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE vol- 
umes. If not completely satisfied after seven days’ 
examination, I may return all 3 books and owe 
nothing. 


As a member, I am noc obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever | wish. 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep I 
will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped tn 
U.S.A. only.) i 
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What lies beyond 
the fretted archway? 


“Walk through the archway 
and you may find a bazaar riot- 
ous with the colors of many- 
hued flowers, of golden fruit 
and gleaming silks. Afew steps 
may bring you close to a sculp- 
tured temple, centuries old yet 
miraculously intact. 


Returning in the jasmine- 
scerited dusk you may find that 
the fairy-tale palace with its 
soft lights is really your hotel, 
its interior superbly modern in 
every detail. 


Walk through the archway 
..in your imagination today... 
in reality tomorrow. For all 
the wonders of India lie only 
17 hours away by air. As a fas- 
cinating preview, ask for pro- 
fusely illustrated 156-page 
book on India. Write Dept. AM 


Govt. of Ondia Tourist Office 


New York: 19 E. 49th St. 
San Francisco: 685 Market St. 
Toronto: 177 King St. 


Your travel agent will guide you. 





or had been educated 


Report on North Korea 


East were manifold and close, and 
most of the thousand Communist 
leaders in Korea had visited Russia 
in Soviet 
schools. 


Sovietized Koreans 


A 121-page report recently re- 
leased by the State Department, en- 
titled “North Korea: A Case Study 
in the Techniques of a Takeover,” 
based on information gained from 
former North Korean officials and 
from perusal of Communist docu- 
ments, contains considerable evi- 
dence that the formation of a satellite 
regime in North Korea was merely 
an evolutionary phase in Soviet plans 
for the area. North Koreans are 
being acclimated to dual citizenship 
in the U.S.S.R. and North Korea. 


North Korea has proved to be an 
ideal satellite in political terms and 
has developed in a strictly Party way 
much more rapidly than some of the 
eastern European Communist states. 
This is so because at the end of the 
Korean War most of the anti- 
Communists in the north had fled to 
the south. The rest were either 
executed or converted. Another con- 
tributing factor was the lack of any 
local government experience under 
Japanese colonial rule. In a series 
of purges the Soviet faction solidified 
its position by eliminating the Korean 
Communists whose ties were closer to 
Peiping than to Moscow. 


Russia entrusted key positions in 
the North Korean regime to Soviet 
Koreans, who were selected from 
Korean communities in the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviets designated as head of 
the North Korean regime a relatively 
unknown Korean who had operated 
as a bandit leader in Manchuria, 
migrated to the U.S.S.R., and then 
returned to Korea in 1945 as an 
officer in the Soviet Army. He was 
given the alias of Kim Il-sung, a 
Korean national hero, and intro- 
duced as such to the North Korean 
public by the most respected non- 
Communist leader in North Korea, 
who subsequently disappeared. 


Other key positions of power were 
entrusted to Soviet Koreans, who re- 
tained their Soviet citizenship and 
membership in the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party and generally remained 
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in the background in the North 
Korean political arena. The report 
cited the case of Ho Kai, first secre- 
tary of the North Korean Labor 
Party. Ho formerly had been a 
member of the central committee of 
a Soviet central Asian republic, 
and in the North Korean political 
lineup he was perhaps the most 
powerful official. Today, the North 
Korean Labor Party firmly controls 
the North Korean government. 


The façade of democracy 


The legal basis for the government 
is the 1948 constitution, which, like 
the Soviet constitution, presents a 
façade of democracy. Opposition is 
eliminated by restricting the selec- 
tion of candidates in elections through 
a party-controlled system of sponsor- 
ship and registration. A candidate 
must be sanctioned by the North 
Korean Labor Party, and the result 
is a Single slate composed entirely of 
Communist candidates. 


The real power in North Korea is 
vested in the Cabinet, composed of 
the Prime Minister, seven deputy 
prime ministers, sixteen ministers, 
and the two chairmen of the state 
planning and state construction com- 
missions. The Cabinet controls pro- 
vincial and local administration 
through appropriate committees and 
directs the judiciary through prose- 
cutors and a system of courts. This 
all-powerful body coordinates subor- 
dinate agencies and organizations at 
all levels, appoints such officials as 
vice ministers and plant managers, 
establishes organizational and ad- 
ministrative procedures for all gov- 
ernmental agencies, and delegates 
and assigns authority as it sees fit. 
Since its inception, the Cabinet 
has consisted of the very top North 
Korean Communist leadership. 


Latest intelligence estimates report 
North Korea has 540,000 men in its 
armed forces, a 17,000-ton navy 
with 100 vessels, and an air force of 
between 850 and 1000 planes, of 
which 360 are MIG 17s and 350 are 
MIG 15s. 


Russia’s aid to industry 


Pyongyang Radio admitted re- 
cently that “the backbone of our 
industry is Russian advised, engi- 
neered, and financed.” Russia’s 
greatest industrial contribution, ac- 
cording to Communist publications, 
was rehabilitation of the huge Suiho 
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Report on North Korea 


| hydroelectric station on the Yalu 
| River, which was almost completely 
destroyed by American bombings 


during the Korean War. Last De- 
cember, Russia and North Korea 


signed a new technical assistance 


agreement, under which Russia will 
provide aid in building a series of 
industrial establishments and power 
-stations between now and 1965. 
Other U.S.S.R.—North Korea agree- 
ments incliided a trade expansion 
pact, under which Russia will supply 
finished machinery in return for 


' nonferrous metals, cement, and steel. 


Most of the coal and practically all 
of the iron ore of Korea lie in the 
north, and on the basis of these re- 


|.sources the Japanese built up a 
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substantial metallurgical industry. 
There are five major ironworks in 
North Korea, the largest being the 
Whanghai plant. Prior to World 
War II, the Korean peninsula was 
“the world’s fifth largest gold pro- 
ducer, but little mention is made of 
the gold mining industry in Com- 
munist publications. 


Communist figures on production 
are generally sketchy and are given 
in terms of percentages rather than 
Industrial statistics 
are significant, not for their some- 
times conflicting figures but for the 


assertion that the program for ab- 
i -solute communization of industry 


and agriculture has now been com- 
pleted. But despite the Russian aid 
and a $105 million loan last October 
from Communist China, the largest 
Peiping has ever granted, Koreans 


| in the north live an austere and grim 
life, according to recent defectors. 


Communist gains 

With Russian backing, Pyongyang 
succeeded in repatriating a number 
of Korean residents in Japan. By 
the end of June, more than 65,000 
Koreans among the 600,000 living in 


| Japan departed on Russian ships to 


begin residence in North Korea, 
where jobs and better living condi- 


tions were promised. The United 
States, favoring free choice of domi- 


cile, found -itself uncomfortably run- 
ning head'on against the policies 
of the Seoul government, which 
claimed, in protesting the move, 
that it was the legal government of 


>, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS c0., N.Y. + an ppop ! 2/! Koreans and pointed to United 
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‘Nations statements to that. effect in 


supporting its stand. By putting the 
matter in a humanitarian frame of 
reference, however, the Communists 
managed to pull off the program. 


North Korea made its biggest 
gains in its attempted subversion of 
South Korea. Historically, near- 
anarchy and licentiousness often fol- 
low periods of totalitarian rule, and 
this was the case in South Korea 
following the overthrow of the Syng- 
man Rhee government in April, 
1960. Pseudo newspapers and news 
agencies sprang up by the score and 
dealt in extortion rather than in- 
formation. The hooliganism of the 
Rhee era increased rather than de- 
creased. Corruption flourished as it 
always has, but there were ‘new 
hands on the purse strings. 


The students, who were the heroes 
of the April Revolution of 1960, be- 
came nearly a fifth branch of gov- 
ernment. They demanded face-to- 
face talks with their Communist 
counterparts at Panmunjom in the 
truce zone and even threatened to. 
march there en masse for the pur- 
pose. This type of program was 
vigorously encouraged by the North 
Korean radio, and also, it has been 
charged; by the influx of funds from 
the Korean Communist group in 


Japan. 
z g ' 
The coup d’état in the south 


In the eyes of the American Em- 
bassy in Seoul, the numerous ad-’ 
vances made by the John M. Chang 
government were believed strong 
enough to offset the defects ‘of the 
period, and given time, it was be- 


“lieved, would overcome them. A 


small group of South Korean Army 


officers thought differently, and on - 


May 16 took over the Republic of 
Korea in a coup d’état that was 
swift and efficient, employing the 


best tactics they had learned after 


more than ten years of- training 
under U.S. military advisers. 


The United States was. not the 
only country nonplused by the devel- 
opment. Radio broadcasts from 
North Korea reflected that regime’s 
surprise and confusion. At first the 
North Koreans applauded and en- 
couraged the uprising, thinking it to 
be a nationalist uprising against the 
United States. .Then the North 
Koreans began to demand that 
Prime Minister John M. Chang be 
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“A Communist,” he said in his re- 
port to the Central Committee on 
February 14, 1956, “has no right to 
be a mere onlooker.” 

The free world may deplore the 
methods used in the U.S.S.R. to in- 
sure the participation of its citizens 
in the plans of the Kremlin. But no 
one can deny that Khrushchev, after 
all, has put his finger on one of the 
strengths of dictatorship — and one 
of the weaknesses of democracy. 

In our democratic society, you 
have the freedom of choice to be 
either active or passive, a doer or an 
onlooker, as you please. You may 
choose simply to stand and watch 
the world go by. That is your privi- 
lege, and no one can penalize vou. 

But if there is no law compelling 
you to Be active, no dictator telling 
you that you must take vour place 
in the ranks — and sending you to 
Siberia if you don’t — is there not 
at least an implied moral obligation 
to be a participant rather than sim- 


ply a spectator — a moral obligation 





with a force far greater than a dic- 
tator’s rule? By definition, democ- 
racy is the rule of the people, and 
there is no rule when the people 
shirk their responsibilities. 
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Remember the sense of common 
purpose that we all shared in World 
War II, whether we were fighting or 
doing defense work or helping the 
Red Cross or planting a victory gar- 
den? In wartime, most of us accept 
the necessity for action — and act. 
But when the necessity grows less 
urgent, we tend to forget how stim- 
ulating it is to be active in a worth- 
while cause, how satisfying the 
resulting sense of fulfillment. Instead, 
we fall back into the old habit of 
letting George do it. 

Occasionally, a Presidential elec- 
tion stirs us out of our apathy, and 
we work for the party and the can- 
didates we favor — or at least take 
the trouble to vote. But after it’s 
over, too many of us slip back into 
the complacent role of the onlooker. 

There are many Americans who 
regard citizenship as a sinecure, re- 
luctantly paying taxes but making 
no attempt to influence what is hap- 
pening in the government and the 
community. Others are too fastidi- 
ous or too phlegmatic to espouse a 
cause and work for it. Still others 
fear involvement and prefer to stay 
on the surface of things, shunning 
commitment but reserving the right 
to criticize. They are living phantom 
lives, wasting both the unique op- 
portunities for action afforded by 
our democracy and their own poten- 
tialities as human beings. 

They willingly pav lip service to 
the two principles of conduct that 
motivated our founding fathers — 
do your part and do your best—for- 
getting that the operative word in 
each case is do. Intention, resolu- 
tion, decision, determination—these 
are not enough. No one will take 
the thought for the deed. There is 
no credit — and very little satisfac- 
tion — in standing on the sidelines. 


Participation is what counts — par- 
ticipation in the service of whatever 
cause is closest to your heart, what- 
ever purpose appeals most strongly 
to your intelligence. 


Work to improve your local 
school or library or hospital. Collect 
to help conquer the diseases that 
now conquer men. Teach English to 
newcomers, read to the blind, join a 
church project. Run for public office — 
— or work for someone else who is 
running. Further a cause you believe 
in by organizing a group to support 
it — or at least by taking pen in 
hand. As Ecclesiastes put it : “What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 


We citizens of this democracy 
cannot allow ourselves simply to 
stand by in a world where no Com- 
munist has the right to be a mere 
onlooker. We must bestir ourselves, 
accept both the responsibility and 
the opportunity for service to com- 
munity and country, find our respec- 
tive causes and serve them with a 
will. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
said back in 1884: 


As life is action and passion, it is 
required of a man that he should 
share the passion and action of 
bis time, at the peril of being 
judged not to have lived. 
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Report on North Korea 


reinstated — one of the rare cases in 
which North Korea and the United 
States have been in accord on what 
should be done in South Korea. 
Finally the Communists adopted the 
line that Lieutenant General Chang 
Do Young, the chairman of the Su- 
preme Council of National Recon- 
struction, was another puppet of the 
United States. 


When Major General Pak Jung Hi 
took over the chairmanship of the 
council from Lieutenant General 


Chang in early July, he, too, was | 
characterized by North Koreans as | 


an American puppet. But South 
Koreans know Pak to be extremely 
nationalistic and cool to the Ameri- 
cans, who disliked his background of 
involvement with Communist friends 
of his brother prior to the Korean 
War. 


The establishment of an anti- 
Communist military government in 
South Korea slowed down Red sub- 
version and virtually wrecked North 
Korea’s espionage network. ‘The 
Seoul junta rounded up more than 
2000 persons charged with activities 





ranging from spying to fellow- | 


traveling. 


Khrushchev’s counter- | 


move was to sign a new ten-year | 


mutual defense pact with North 


Korea in July. Many pundits inter- | 
preted this as a new factor in the | 


Moscow-Peiping rift. One week 
later, however, Peiping signed a sim- 
ilar agreement with North Korea, 
thus increasing the tension between 
East and West in Korea. 


The United Nations, sixteen mem- | 
bers of which sent troops to fight in | 


the Korean War, has annually 
called for elections in both north and 








south under UN supervision, even- | 
tually to bring democracy to the | 


north as it already existed in the 
south. Today the military govern- 
ment in the south is no more a freely 
elected government than that in the 
north. In fact, the junta defied UN 
Commander General Carter B. Ma- 
gruder, who has operational control 
of all ROK forces, in staging the 
coup d’état. With the government 
make-up in the south and north now 


very similarly organized, democracy | 


has completely disappeared from the 





Korean peninsula, at least for the | 


present. 





WARNING 


to people 
who have purchased 


Dynetic’ Phono Cartridges 


You own the world’s finest stereo cartridge. 


Its superior performance depends upon the Shure 
Dynetic Stylus Assembly. An inferior stylus re- 
placement will audibly detract from the cartridge 
performance... and increase record wear. 


Laboratory Test Findings: 


Shure laboratory tests show that the imitation stylus assemblies labeled 
as replacements for the Shure Model N7D Stylus Assembly vary dras- 
tically in important performance characteristics. For example, the 
compliance varied from a low of 0.9 to a high of 11.5, requiring 9.0 
grams to track a record with a low compliance stylus, and 2 grams with 
a high compliance stylus. The high compliance stylus retracted at 
4 grams needle force, allowing the cartridge case to drag on the record 
surface, thereby becoming inoperative. Response at high frequency 
(relative to the 1kc level) ranged from a 5.5db peak to a drop of 7.5db. 
Separation varied from “‘good” (27db) to “poor” (16.5db) at 1ke. 
These figures reveal that there is very little consistency in performance 
characteristics of the imitation Dynetic Styli. 

In each of the categories shown above, the results ranged from good 
to poor. As a matter of fact, only 10% of the samples met the Shure 
performance standards for the Shure N7D Stereo Dynetic Stylus. In 
addition to our test findings, our Service Department records show 
that an increasing number of Dynetic Phono Cartridges are being 
returned because of poor performance—and our examination has dis- 
closed that most of these returned cartridges are using imitation 
Dynetic Styli. 

Conclusion: Obviously, if an imitation Dynetic Stylus is used, we 
cannot guarantee that the performance of Shure Dynetic cartridges 
will meet the published Shure specifications. Accept no substitute. 


* look for this wording: 


“THIS DYNETIC® STYLUS IS PRECISION 
MANUFACTURED BY SHURE BROTHERS, INC.” 





The Atlantic Report — : 


Lex attempt at preventive revolution from the 
top has been spurred by both external and internal 
crises. The Iraqi revolt of 1958 served as a poign- 
ant warning of the ease with which monarchies 
can be abolished. The 1960 coup in Turkey, which 
eliminated a regime too far out of step with the 
social and political pattern set by Ataturk, pro- 
vided another warning for Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi. 


Within Iran severe inflation, along with exorbi- 
tant increases in living costs, has created a genu- 
ine economic crisis. Insistent demands for pay 
raises by long-suffering teachers and civil servants 
have come at a time when the treasury is empty. 
Finally, a shift in American policy toward creditor 
countries, with the Kennedy Administration’s 
decision that aid will go to those helping them- 
selves, has had a particular impact in Iran. 


The first result of all these pressures has been an 
unprecedented effort to stabilize Iran’s economy 
and to ease political tensions. The gradualist ap- 
proach, under which the Shah and a few techni- 
cians have been steering Iran toward economic 
development without disturbing the existing hier- 
archical pattern of power, is being altered. Non- 
Communist government opposition, principally 
represented by a coalition of leftists and intellec- 
tuals in the National Front, is being consulted. 
All of this reflects a recognition by the Shah, and 
evidently by army leadership, that the rising mid- 
dle class in Iran cannot be ignored. Such progress 
as has taken place in the country since World War 
II has given more people a taste of amenities, of 
education, and of the possibilities for decent living 
in their potentially rich country. 


The event which forced the Shah to act last 
spring was the revolt of teachers throughout the 
country. The Shah’s reaction was not to employ 
the customary repressive measures, but to recog- 
nize the gathering power behind this revolt. In 
turning to Dr. Ali Amini, a former ambassador to 
Washington, a political independent, and an out- 
spoken critic of [ran’s last two discredited elec- 
tions, the Shah made clear his intention to com- 
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promise with the left at the expense of the right. 
Dr. Amini is a man who has been opposed to the 
old guard in Iranian affairs, who is known to 
favor reforms at its expense, and who demon- 
strated particular acumen in the negotiations 
which ended the Iranian oil dispute and set up 
Iranian control over the industry eight years ago. 
His appointment as Premier signaled a crucial 
decision by the Shah to speed up and try to control 
the recasting of the Iranian economic and social 
system before more violent attacks on it occur. 


In a country as divided as Iran, such a decision 
involves great risks. Watching the race between 
planning and drift, between education and catas- 
trophe, has been something of a spectator sport for 
Iran’s extraordinarily rich and powerful elite. But 
for the 85 per cent who form the tribal and peas- 
ant population, the race has scarcely existed. The 
upper class comprises less than 5 per cent of the 
population, owns 95 per cent of the arable land, 
and has for years, except during the Mossadegh 
regime, controlled the Majlis. Merely eking out a 
living and trying to survive in disease-ridden vil- 
lages have totally preoccupied the peasant major- 
ity. Of the several million nomadic tribesmen, most 
speak only local dialects, and few are concerned 
with a remote and ungenerous capital in Teheran. 


The authority of the central government has yet 
to be established firmly, therefore, even though 
new roads, water pipes and electricity, being 
extended to some provinces under the develop- 
ment plan, have begun to make the government’s 
good intentions felt. 


Teaching: profession or hobby? 


Additional landmarks of progress toward mod- 
ernizing and unifying Iran are new schoolhouses 
and universities scattered about the country. In 
the last seven years, five new universities have been 
established, at Tabriz, Shiraz, Meshed, Ahwaz, 
and Isfahan. At the same time, nearly half of 
Iran’s three million children are in primary 
schools; a quarter of a million are in secondary 
schools; and some 7000 are in vocational schools. 
Yet, of 40,000 elementary-school teachers, only a 


fourth are trained. Some get in- 
service training during the summers; 
some are subsidized during training. 
But none can make a living as teach- 
ers. Their minimum wage is $40 a 
month. The average wage for a 
faculty member at Teheran Univer- 
sity is $123, and the highest salary is 
$232, from which are deducted in- 
come, health, and education taxes. 
The result is that teachers must take 
outside jobs in order to live. 


One particularly enterprising ped- 
agogue, the former chancellor of 
Shiraz University, was discovered to 
have twelve outside jobs. His serv- 
ices were terminated by Iran’s tough 
new Minister of Education, Mr. 
Derakshish, whose leadership of the 
teachers’ march on the Majlis last 
spring resulted in his appointment to 
the reform cabinet. Derakshish has 
decreed that in exchange for prom- 
ised pay raises, teachers shall make 
teaching their first concern. 


The Western education craze 


Another difficulty in Iranian 
higher education is the traditional 
reverence for foreign degrees and for 
seniority, which causes promotions 
to be made arbitrarily rather than 
on a basis of ability. The craze for 
Western education has led the gov- 
ernment to spend $30 million a year 
educating some 15,000 students 
abroad. In the general austerity 
effort now under way, this program 
is being sharply cut. 


A chronic problem has arisen as a 
result of so much Western education 
of young Iranians. On their return 
home, they are usually disoriented 
for life in Iran, and the problem is 
compounded by the lack of jobs open 
to them. Many returned graduates, 
therefore, respond to the subversive 
suggestion of the Tudeh Communist 
Party that they can win appropriate 
recognition only in a Communist 
Iran. One of the present govern- 
ment’s more urgent tasks will be to 
try to win back many of these youths. 


In scattering new universities 
about the country, the idea has been 
to remove them from the political 
atmosphere of Teheran and to relate 
them to the professional needs of the 
provinces. At Ahwaz, for example, 
in the oil province of Khuzestan, an 
agricultural college is being estab- 
lished, to be administered by the 
Near East Foundation, an American 
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0. HENRY-A tavern 
owner sent us a letter 
from a bartender who 
personally served the 
famous author in which 
O. Henry is quoted as 
calling Old Crow “su- 
perb.” 


seaman found a news 
article stating that 
London proposed a 
toast to his friend Mar- 
_ tin Eden, “Skaal to Old 
| Crow-—it’s the best!” 





JACK LONDON-A | 





OLD CROW 


have already been 
paid for the follow- 
ing information... 


ANDREW JACKSON 
—A student found an 
old Chicago newspaper 
article which quoted 
Andrew Jackson as 
praising Old Crow in 
the highest terms. 


GOV. R. LETCHER 
—A scholar uncovered 
an 1849 letter advising 
Orlando Brown, “Never 
open your mouth unless 
it is to swallow a ‘lee- 
tle’ drop of the Old 
Crow.” 


Please send letters describing the historical fact or facts 
about Old Crow which you have discovered to the 


OLD CROW HISTORICAL BUREAU + 149 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


who shall be sole judges of the acceptability of data submitted. 


OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF 
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go in the Pacific, you'll find a 
world where wonders never cease. 
Children sing turtles and sharks 
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Samoa. Native life is untouched 
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sous le vent, near Tahiti. There’s 
life you’ve never known before, in 
the Pacific. 
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PACIFIC 


Think of it. Now you can visit the 
Pacific in modern comfort and 
luxury, see long-forbidden native 
rituals, civilizations older than 
recorded history emerging into a 
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Report on Íran 


private agency with long experience 
in Iran. At Shiraz, where a medical 
school already exists, with some 
American staff members and Iran 
foundation support, an agricultural 
and a scientific school have been 
added. The new regime will have to 
speed up this educational program, 
recruit more teachers, revitalize lo- 
cal education offices, and clear out 
many corrupt officials who have 
managed to make personal fortunes 
out of school buildings and equip- 
ment. 


Land reform 


Much has been written about the 
Shah’s land distribution program, 
which has been under way for the 
last ten years. About 300 villages 
and adjacent lands have been dis- 
tributed to 35,000 families during 
The peasants pay for 
the land in twenty-five yearly install- 
ments, which go into a land bank to 
furnish them with credit for seeds, 
tools, and marketing assistance. 
Without such a device to provide the 
services traditionally performed by 
the landlords, no land-transfer pro- 
gram can work. Iran’s new Minister 
of Agriculture, Hassan Arsanjani, is 
determined that such facilities shall 
be provided and that land reform 
shall be speeded up. A 1959 land 
law limits irrigated farms to a thou- 
sand acres and unwatered ones to 
two thousand acres. As in so many 
other aspects of Iranian life, such a 
law means nothing unless private 
landowners accept it. 


Early in the days of the new gov- 
ernment there were reports that ten 
leading owners were willing to follow 
the Shah’s example and start distri- 
bution of their lands. ‘The actual 
transfers remain to be made. If they 
are made, it will mark a significant 
turning point in Iranian affairs. For, 
in Iran, as in Egypt, land ownership 
has denoted power and prestige. A 
reduction in such power and its 
effective transfer have yet to be 
accomplished painlessly. 


Agriculture, rather than oil, is the 
key to progress in Iran. For this rea- 
son, most of the development plan 
program is directed toward building 
roads in rural areas, educating farm- 
ers, developing irrigated lands, and 
setting up industries related to 
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farming, such as sugar mills. Of 
Iran’s $300-million-a-year oil in- 
come, at present nearly half goes 
into long-range planning. 


One of the most important works 
is in Khuzestan, under the manage- 
ment of Resources and Development 
Corporation, headed by Dr. Gordon 
Clapp and Dr. David Lilienthal. Wa- 
ter management in Khuzestan com- 
prises a series of dams, water diver- 
sions, roads, irrigation projects, and 
power plants designed to open up this 
potentially rich province and to lo- 
cate in it diversified industries, such 
as petrochemical plants, related to 
oil production. Important employ- 
ment possibilities will follow this con- 
struction and help to take the pres- 
sure for jobs off the oil centers. 


The present government realizes 
that there must be more visible signs 
of progress, such as roads, schools, 
and hospitals. Yet it faces a critical 
shortage of funds. In this situation 
it looks to two sources for help. One is 
the oil consortium, which runs a ma- 
jor share of Iran’s oil industry for the 
National Iranian Oil Company. ‘The 
other is the U.S. government. 


Sharing the oil profits 


New pressures have been put on 
the consortium this past year to 
increase production and to rewrite 
the contract under which Iran re- 
ceives half of consortium profits. The 
Shah wants Iran to be the largest oil 
producer in the Middle East; he 
wants a larger share of income; and 
he wants “‘partnership”’ with the con- 
soruum. Presumably, this means 
shares in it along with the group of 
Western companies which control it. 
Two newer agreements, with the 
Italians and with an independent 
American syndicate, are based on a 
theoretical 75-25 per cent sharing of 
profits. But these stipulate, as the 
consortium agreement does not, that 
Iranian capital shall go into the part- 
nership ventures. Nevertheless, the 
partnership idea seems more polit- 
ically palatable than the present 
consortium arrangement. 


In periods of increasing oil dis- 
coveries and consequent glut, prices 
for oil have gone down. At one stage, 
in 1959, they went down eighteen 
cents a barrel without warning. To 
Iran, this meant that revenue from 
oil that year suddenly shrank by $27 
million, at a time when the national 


budget for the year had just been 
passed. No amount of explanation 
of the laws of supply and demand ap- 
peases the sense of injury such epi- 
sodes cause. What has resulted is the 
organization of oil-producing states 
in the area, along with Venezuela, 
into a consultative body which is 
trying to make an agreed policy for 
the group. 


U.S. aid 


The U.S. government’s aid to Iran 
has mounted to nearly a billion and a 
half dollars since World War II. Of 
this amount, half a billion has been 
for military assistance, and the rest 
has consisted of loans, technical as- 
sistance, and emergency grants. Yet 
all of this has not stabilized the coun- 
try, as it was intended to do. Iran’s 
continued membership in the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization with Tur- 
key and Pakistan is again under polit- 
ical attack. There is widespread re- 
sentment at the $180 million a year 
of Iranian funds devoted to defense 
and security, and demands for a re- 
turn to Iran’s classic policy of neu- 
trality between East and West are 
insistent. 


Meanwhile, in Washington there 
is dissatisfaction over the failure of 
the combined efforts of U.S. assist- 
ance missions and Iranian ministries 
to accomplish stated objectives with 
the large funds spent. For this rea- 
son, new requests from Teheran are 
receiving sharp scrutiny. 


In Teheran an effort is being made 
to qualify for further loans by en- 
forcing new austerity measures. For- 
eign travel by Iranians is being 
drastically reduced. Imports of lux- 
ury goods are banned. Government 
expenses are being reduced, and tax 
collection is once more being reor- 
ganized. At the same time, an effort 
is being made to reduce the cost of 
necessities as a way of relieving pres- 
sures on the middle class. 


The difficulty for Iran is that such 
heroic measures conflict with in- 
grained predatory habits and with 
the customs and attitudes of the 
aristocracy, which, so far, is the only 
element capable of bringing off a 
peaceful revolution in Iran. The 
question is whether the upper class 
in Iran is sufficiently frightened, or 
convinced of the lateness of the hour, 
to make preventive revolution pos- 


sible. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Psychiatry in American life 
Sir: 

The Atlantic is to be congratulated 
for the special supplement on ‘‘Psy- 
chiatry in American Life’ in the 
July issue. The magazine is always 
worth far more than its newsstand 
price. 

James R. CYPHER 
San José, Calif. 


SIR: 

Psychiatry is still one of the most 
underrated and misunderstood shap- 
ers of our culture. Efforts such as 
the Atlantic put forth in its special 
supplement are both greatly needed 
and appreciated by all Americans in- 
terested in understanding America 
and its present tendencies. Thanks to 
all concerned for this stimulating 
issue. 

Pvt. ROGER C. WINGERT 
20th Md. Hospital Station 
APO 696, New York City 


SIR: 

Although only an undergraduate 
in college, I have been interested in 
psychiatry as a profession for a num- 
ber of years. I was, therefore, es- 
pecially pleased to read your illumi- 
nating supplement. 

The article by Dr. Robert Coles, 
“A Young Psychiatrist Looks at His 
Profession,’ was, I feel, the most 
valuable for prospective psychiatrists. 
Although there is a wealth of in- 
formation available for expert and 
layman alike on psychiatric princi- 
ples and advancements, there is a 
saddening dearth of information con- 
cerning the psychiatric profession it- 
self. Dr. Coles is therefore to be com- 
plimented for his straightforward 
evaluation of his own profession, its 






foibles as well as its glories. It gives 
those planning to enter this field an 
opportunity to contemplate and re- 
evaluate their goals. 


Barry Liskow 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sir: 

As a Catholic, a major in psychol- 
ogy in college, and a participant in 
both group and private therapy as 
part of my training, I found the 
supplement on psychiatry exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Thanks for the most interesting 
and thought-provoking Sunday aft- 
ernoon I’ve had in a long, long 
time. 


ANNE S. CONKLIN 
Springfield, Mass. 


SIR: 

How can you present ‘Psychiatry 
and Religion” by O. Hobart Mowrer 
in discharge of that segment of ‘‘ Psy- 
chiatry in American Life’’? 

He writes off Catholic pastoral 
theology at the Reformation. He 
condemns Calvin’s directions. He is 
against Freud’s doctrines. 

The article is a poor representa- 
tion of psychiatry and religion. No 
wonder it is difficult for the two dis- 
ciplines to talk together. 

REVEREND ROBERT BLACK 
Church of the Good Shepherd 
Houlton, Me. 


SIR: 

The article by O. Hobart Mowrer 
on ‘‘Psychiatry and Religion” is the 
sharpest evaluation of Calvinism I 
have ever read. His point that it 
delivers the individual from personal 
responsibility is well taken. But I 
cannot agree with his main argument 
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that this is the “Protestant ethic.” It 
is not accurate to imply that all 
Protestants believe that man can do 
nothing for himself and is utterly de- 
pendent upon the grace of God. 

As a Methodist, I submit the claim 
that many of us would side with 
Arminius and others who have in- 
sisted that human freedom is real 
and God acts both with grace and 
with judgment. We insist stoutly 
that behavior has consequences, per- 
sonally and socially. We do not 
shrink from saying, “If you do this, 
you are guilty.” 

REVEREND J. EDWARD CAROTHERS 
The First Methodist Church 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SIR: 

I am now sure that Alfred Kazin 
is the wisest man of letters writing 
in America today. ““The Language 
of Pundits” is a simple statement of 
what many intelligent people have 
long suspected but have never been 
able to say clearly about the dismal 
condition of most of what we read 
nowadays. 

AL Bock 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SIR: 

Your entire supplement on the 
subject of “Psychiatry in American 
Life” is excellent. 

I am employed as a social worker 
in a large state mental hospital. So 
many of the problems discussed in 
the supplement are real. Mental ill- 
ness zs confusing, unpleasant, em- 
barrassing to all— patients, fami- 
lies, hospital staff, community. Too 
often, unfortunately, one forgets the 
person and remembers only the tech- 
nical diagnosis, or forgets the mean- 


ing of life and remembers only the 
red tape wrapped around each spe- 
cific duty. Much can be done to 
educate people without speaking in 
professional jargon. More down-to- 
earth articles, such as those included 
in the supplement, are certainly 
needed. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH ESLINGER 
Staunton, Va. 


SIR: 

I hope soon to hear that the 
supplement has been expanded and 
made into a book; it deserves per- 
manence. One rarely encounters 
such intellectual honesty and lack of 
distortion in writing about psychi- 
atry. 

ALICE ANN BIVINS 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


SIR: 

The supplement on psychiatry 
was fine, but the poems by John Nash 
and Carl Binger gave far more in- 
sight and truth than all the articles 
put together. 

MRs. Rosert D. BELL 
Groveport, Ohio 


SIR: 

“Psychiatry in American Life” is 
the finest and most informative se- 
ries of articles ever published on this 
continent concerning the field of 
psychiatry. 

J. M. GRAHAM 
Detroit, Mich. 


SIR: 

Allow me to correct one phrase in 
the biographical material at the 
head of my article in the July At- 
lantic: “and now teaches sociology 
and psychiatry at the University of 
Toronto.” I am on the full-time 
faculty at York University, and my 
connection with Toronto’s Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry is now a rather 
attenuated one, as an associate in 
sociology. 

Jonn R. SEELEY 
Toronto, Ont. 


Correction 


We regret that the Washington Re- 
port in the July ATLANTIC erroneously 
attributed to Prince William County in 
Virginia the closing of public schools in 
the segregation controversy. The schools 
in Prince William County have not been 
closed, and the reference should have 
been to Prince Edward County, where 
all public schools are shut down. 

— Tue EDITOR 
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in Esquire...on the average deductions 
people earning $10,000-$15,000 can take 
without waving a red flag in front of the 
tax examiners 


$413 for contributions, $588 for interest, 
$605 for taxes, $485 for medical. 


JAMES MATHESON 


in Esquire ... on motherhood 

















DOROTHY PARKER 


in Esquire ... on The Memoirs of Casanova 





























It seems to me four or five times every day 
is too much. There is a picture on each 
cover, showing great dark circles under 
his eyes and gaunt cheeks. And why not, 
for God's sake? 


MARCEL AYME 


beginning a story in Esquire 





Beneath a moonless sky two murderers 
met at a crossroad. So furtively were they 
moving through the night that they came 
face to face, each without having heard 
the other's footsteps, and each gave a 
start of alarm that the other mistook for 
a threat... 


GAY TALES 


in Esquire...on Eighth Avenue 


We all love children, so it’s sad but true 
You bear them, then they can’t bear you. 


JOHN CROSBY 


in The New York Herald Tribune 
...on Esquire 


The nice thing about Esquire is its insist- 
ence on a Certain kind of world and its 
assumption that we're all a part of that 
world. It has tone, this magazine... It’s 
writing heady, challenging, irritating, alive 
journalism, 

SSS Se A A E S) 


It is hard to believe that this has-been 
street was rather elegant a century ago, 
and that horse-drawn carriages lined up 
outside the Havemeyer mansion on Eighth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, and that 
the great homes that stood on Eighth Ave- 
nue had spacious lawns, gardens and or- 
chards that expanded westward to the 
Hudson River. 


SUSIE BEDFORD 


in Esquire... on Lady Chatterley’s trial 


The world now knows that verdict, but for 
us, who waited on that day, it was a long 
three hours before we heard—still in- 
credulous in relief—those words: Not 
Guilty. A ripple of applause broke out, 
Stentoriously suppressed; there was no 
other comment. It is customary for the 
Judge to express thanks to the Jury; Mr. 
Justice Byrne did not do so, and the words 
were spoken by the Clerk. 


Not since the halycon days of Vanity 
Fair has any magazine become such a re- 
pository for what is controversial, com- 
pelling and colorful. Even rival publica- 
tions doff their hats to today’s new 
Esquire: The Nation calls it “the best- 
edited mass magazine being published in 
the United States.” If you haven't taken a 
look at Esquire recently, the coupon below 
offers you an economical way to sample 
its new features and fiction, delight in its 
Striking new artists and photographers, 
take pleasure in its many typographic and 
layout innovations. Mail the coupon today, 
and your subscription will include without 
extra cost Esquire’s famed $1-a-copy year- 
end annual—a Jubilee Edition put together 
with such Medici splendor that previous 
issues have become collector’s items. 
Charge your subscription if you like. 
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| m postor He calls himself a manager. And he can back his claim with the title on 
the door and his M.B.A. diploma on the wall. Ask him about mark-ups, inventories or profits, 
and he’ll fire back facts and figures fast. But ask him more. Question him about sit-ins, dis- 
armament, corporations’ responsibilities to society, the wide and rapidly-moving world in 
which he lives. He’ll argue, “That’s not in my job description.” But isn’t it, really? Mustn’t a 
business manager, worthy of the title, possess more than good business skills? Can he forget 
the fact that he and his firm are, after all, only in business to satisfy human needs? If so, 
isn’t a manager who forgets man an impostor? 





P.S. At our soon-to-be opened Management Center, Nationwide 
executives will sharpen their professional administrative abilities 
and take part in “mind-stretching” seminars on social, political ee ere ee 
and ethical topics. Through this program we hope to help our aN É © IRE W DE 
managers grow toward a blend of outstanding business perform- ‘ 
ance plus an increased awareness of human and social values. 
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LIVE ‘STUDENTS AND DEAD EDUCATION 
Why ies High School Must Be Revived 


BY OSCAR HANDLIN 


A professor of -history at Harvard who. has achieved national eminence for his study of the immigrant 
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in America, OSCAR HANDLIN was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in History for his book Tae UPROOTED in 1952. 


As a teacher, Mr. Handlin has become increasingly concerned about the shortage of jobs for those in the age 


brackel of eighleen lo twenty four a and about their. ARTE PANEON as they leave high school. KOE 


Pias] 


Moe money will help. But it will not itself 
solve the problem.’ American schools, particu- 
larly the high schools, are entering a prolonged 
crisis, obscured by the debate over the ways and 


means of financing them. However the funds will- 


be raised, we shall have to reconsider the function 
of secondary education if we wish to spare our 
children the chaos that now threatens them in the 
most vulnerable. ‘years of their lives. 

The ‘evidence. is. clear. 
‘school students is larger than ever before, and it 


will continue to increase for years to come. In this _ 


group are boys and girls of types that did not 
formerly ascend to this level of instruction; it will 


be dangerous to neglect their needs and interests.’ 


Above all, the high schools operate in a new social 
context, of which they must take account. These 
developments pose a challenge so serious that we 
can disregard it only at our peril. 

The federal census conveniently tabulates the 


population by age groups and projects its size into” 


the future. The number of Americans aged fifteen 
to nineteen grew from slightly more than eleven 
million in 1955 to well over twelve million in 1958. 
At that point-we began to feel the effects of the 


post-war baby boom. The size of the group grew 
more rapidly. In 1965 it will amount to more’ 


thar seventeen million; in 1970, to’ well over nine- 
teen million. - There is no guesswork to these 
estimates; these children are already born and on 


- their way toward adolescence. 


The number of high 


mously expand the pool from which the high 


school population of the future will be drawn. ` 
An ever-larger percentage of the eligible age 


group will demand and receive a secondary educa- 
tion. Almost twice as large a proportion of enter- 


ing studentswill receive high school diplomas in ` 


1961 as were able to do so twenty years ago. More 


than 90 per cent of the boys and girls over five and 


under eighteen are now enrolled in some school; 
before- long almost all of them will be. ‘The’ high 
school population has already soared under these 
pressures. 
has risen to over ten million in 1961. 


One can anticipate an even larger increase in” 


the decade ahead, for the high birth rate and the 
rising level of expectations throughout American 
society show no signs of subsiding. In addition, 


the dominant economic trends of our period lit-, 


erally drive young people into the schools. 
' There is nothing else for them to do. The range 


_ of unskilled jobs open to youths of under eight- . 
` een years of age is steadily shrinking. The decline 


of the family farm and mechanization and auto- 
mation of industry continually reduce the number 
of places for which they can qualify. The talk of a 
thirty-hour week to spread employment reflects 
the desire to limit the-size of the labor force, a 


situation not likely to make attractive openings for 
the very young. The number of white-collar jobs 
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has grown, but these jobs generally require a high 
school diploma. As the long process of formal 
education becomes the universal norm, the thing 
to do, those who lack education suffer increasingly 
and are compelled to adhere to the general pattern. 
All the ways up now lead through the high school, 
and only the misfits or the children of the very 
poor and underprivileged are pushed into the 
narrowing range of employments from which 
there is no exit. It is not in the least likely that 
these trends will be reversed in the future. 

The high school cannot meet the challenge of 
the oncoming tide of new students simply by 


increasing its existing facilities. The high school 


was an institution developed for a rather select 


. student body, and this much larger aggregate will 


not fit into its established forms. 


THE TOTAL STUDENT BODY 


Our students vary greatly in intelligence; as 
many are below as are above average. The prob- 
lems of the high school change radically as it 
begins to serve a clientele unselected as to ability. 

The situation of the talented boys and girls is 
clear-cut. The old curriculum was made for them; 
the. road ahead to college and the professional 


. schools is open; ‘and a good deal of attention is 


already being devoted to them. ‘They will have to . 


learn to avoid being dragged down by the average 
of the mass about them. But success in doing so is 
one of the tests of their ability. 
The high school has had less experience in deal- 
ing with those who, lacking competence or moti- 
vation; are euphemistically called the “academ- 
ically untalented.” The traditional course of 
study is above their grasp, and the careers open to 
them are by no means clear. Yet the untalented 
will comprise a rising percentage of the total 
student body. They cannot be thrown into a labor 
market which has no room for them, but the im- 
peratives of a democratic society demand that 


. they have their chance. Formerly, it was possible 


to shunt them off into various vocational educa- 
tional programs. Rarely did these programs re- 
flect a positive comprehension of the students they 
served; all too often they aimed simply to get the 
less able out of the way of the more able. Charac- 
teristically, they absorbed the underprivileged, 
who lacked the opportunity’ to develop: their 
ability. It was no coincidence, for instance, that 
Georgia in 1958 had three times as many students 
enrolled in such programs as did Massachusetts. 
In any case, the old forms of vocational educa- 
tion will be even less useful in the future than in 
the past; the very same economic changes that 
drive more students into the schools also under- 
value the handicraft skills that can be taught there. 


These vocational programs are therefore growing 
at a far lower rate than are other sectors of sec- 
ondary education. 

A large part of the high school population con- 
sequently finds itself enmeshed in an institution 
that has little relevance to present or future needs. 
These boys and girls have drifted on into the 
ninth grade because it follows after the eighth. 
They are told to study subjects they cannot grasp 
and to acquire skills they may never use. Only 
athletics, marching bands, and their own social 
life rescue them from total boredom. 

And they are adolescents! Growing into ma- 
turity, they feel the need to test their powers and 
assert their individuality. Lacking recognized 
means for doing so, confined to a round of pur- 
poseless tasks, some become utterly apathetic. 
Others divert their vitality into the rebellion of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The secondary school must adjust. to meet the 
needs of all these young people. In the 1960s, 
either it will prepare or it will fail to prepare them 
for citizenship and for careers. 


THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY PATTERN 


There is no simple formula for reshaping the 
structure of an institution that prepares some of its 
students for college and others for trades, and that 
is also intended to equip all of them with the 
ability to vote, to drive cars, to make friends, and 
to take a useful part in life. The high school must 
now become something more than the bridge 
between the elementary school and the college, 
a function which hitherto shaped its development. 

The American high school took its present form 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Until then, there had been no organization what- 
ever to secondary education in the United. States. 
Side by side there existed public and private 
academies and a multitude of high, trade, and 
finishing schools of various sorts, each with its 
individually fashioned curriculum. Most of the 
students terminated their education at this level, 
for it was not yet necessary to go further to enter 
upon an apprenticeship in business or the profes- 
sions. Only’a small minority went on to college. . 

There was no consistent pattern to the prepara- 
tion of that minority. Requirements for college 
admission differed, and rarely did colleges insist 
upon the completion of a secondary school course. 
Students entered when they could prove that they 
were ready, by passing an entrance examination 
to the satisfaction of the faculty of the college to 
which they applied. And those examinations 


' varied in scopé as well as in difficulty. 
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‘The multiplication in the number of both col- 
leges and secondary schools after 1870 created 


Me 


i 


‘and ideas. 


kod 


confusion and generated controversy between the 
two groups of educators. The schools demanded 
that the colleges guarantee admission to their 
graduates. 
devote themselves primarily- to instruction prereq- 
uisite to their own offerings. Yet the ability of the 
schools to do so was complicated by the fact that 
the colleges were changing under the impetus of 


the new scientific scholarship. 


The virtual anarchy of the 1880s induced the 
National Educational Association to appoint a 
distinguished committee of ten to look into the 
secondary school curriculum, under the chairman- 
ship of President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
The committee drew together the best minds in 
American education, and its report, published in 
1893, presented an incisive and penetrating analy- 
sis of secondary education in the United .States. 
Although not all the changes it recommended 
were adopted, it did set a formalized pattern that 


very quickly dominated instruction at this level 


and helped to establish the basic features of the 
high school as we know it. 
intermediate school with a term four years in 
duration between elementary and collegiate in- 
struction. It was to be secular and primarily 
public in its control. Most important of all, the 
committee recommended that the curriculum be 
standardized in terms of units of instruction, so 
that the students could be uniformly evaluated for 
the purposes of college admission. 

The members of the committee had approached 
their task in no parochial spirit. They were 
acutely aware that not every high school student 
would cross the bridge into college and that the 


schools had to meet the needs of the whole society, 


and not simply those of a selected portion of it. 
Yet, precisely in that rD public education 
had failed. 

The function of the high school was to transmit 
to the student the guides that would help him pass 
safely by the distractions of popular fads in tastes 
The college preparatory subjects pre- 
sented to him a body of knowledge, organized in 
subject units, that every educated man had to 
know. Familiarity with that body of knowledge 


was expected to impart to each youth a set of, 


standards that he could thereafter accept as good 


The colleges insisted that the schools’ 


This was to be an 


+. 
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most contingencies. Through science he acquired 
practice in classification and induction; with the 
logic absorbed from mathematics he was endowed 
with the methods of right reasoning. History and 
the classics taught him how to draw analogies 
from experience; and from literature and art he 
acquired taste and discrimination. Thus armed, 
he was ready to sally forth from the bastion of the 
school to do battle with life. 

The concealed premise of this assumption was 
that knowledge of any subject was to be acquired 
not for its intrinsic value but as a means toward 
some more general purpose. The farmer or the 
businessman who wondered why his taxes should 
go to support instruction in Latin or geometry or 
history was told that these courses were to be 
studied .not merely because they were worth 
knowing for their own sakes but because of the 
mental discipline involved in learning them. 


_ CONFUSION IN THE CURRICULUM 


The disastrous consequences of this point of 
view emerged in the next quarter century. As the 
high school absorbed an increasing part of the 
population, the pressure for accommodating new 
interests mounted, and the conception of indirect 
training proved infinitely extensible. Since no 
subject was worthy of attention in itself, but pri- 
marily as a means of mental training, the way was 
open for the intrusion of many new subjects. If 
music was to be studied because it gave our het- 
erogeneous population “‘the feeling for order and 
symmetry,” and literature because it “will keep us 


‘pure and keep us strong,” then why not basketball, 


which developed a sense of discipline and a respect 
for law? 

The teachers in the entrenched academic course 
continued to argue the peculiar merits of their own 
subjects. But they could not demonstrate, to the 
satisfaction of parents and school boards, that 
Greek and Latin were indeed more valuable in- 
struments of mental discipline than French or 
home economics. 

The confusion in the curriculum grew worse 
after World War I, when new psychological in- . 
vestigations shook the confidence of educators in 


the theory of the transfer of learning. Now it ap- 


and right. The educated man would know what . 


he ought to enjoy in literature, art, and music; 
what was proper in economics and politics; and 
what was just and decent in personal relationships. 
He'could measure every problem by the criteria of 


the defined culture acquired in the high school, 


not as well as if he had gone on to college, but in 
the same way. - af 
Although that culture was detached and apart 


from life, it BENIN? prepares the student for- 


peared that the training acquired in one subject 
did not carry over automatically to another. The 
power .of reasoning acquired in physics did not 
add to a man’s ability to make judgments in 


‘politics; the sense of harmony gained in music did 


not contribute to neighborliness. The result was 
the dissipation of any effort to select some subjects 
as more worthy of inclusion in the high school cur- 


riculum than others. The core of academic courses 
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retained their prestige because they led to college; 
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any worthy boy or girl would take them. The 
other students were left to judge unaided what 
would be most immediately useful to them. But 
so long as culture was compartmentalized in 
blocks of subject matter, there could be no effort 
to put it within the reach of students not destined 
for college. | 

The idea of education as° adjustment to life, 
which emerged from the work of John Dewey and 
his followers, useful as that was, did not fill the 
void. Indeed, one of the weaknesses of the. Dewey 
approach, in breaking down established disci- 
plines, was to Strengthen the impression that all 
things were equally worthy of being taught. 

The high school therefore lacked the ability to 
adjust to new pressures, other than through adding 
new courses. On the one hand, the community 
demanded that it assume more functions; on the 
other, the contracting labor market thrust larger 
numbers of the untalented into the high school. 
As long as the only standard of judgment was that 
of immediate utility, the case for drivers’ educa- 


‘tion or etiquette was as plausible as that for history 


or' geometry. To add a new subject, it was only 


necessary to appease the guardians of the old ones 


by leaving their cultural domain untouched. 
Any effort at reconstruction must recognize the 


crucial situation of the high school in the enlarging 


American social structure. It cannot be simply, or 
even primarily, the first stage in preparation for a 


‘career, as the Continental European secondary 


school is. In our society, careers are not chosen at 
the age of eleven; féw boys and girls know what 
they will do even at graduation. Indeed, a ma- 


` jority of our college students have not yet made up 
‘their minds at the end of their freshman year. 
' And experience indicates that the gains of our 
type of procedure, time-consuming though it be, 
' far outweigh the losses. 


The high school must remain an undifferen- 


-~> tiated institution through which the whole popu- 
~ lation will pass. 
. the preparation of one segment or another of its 
‘ student body, but on the development in all of it of 


It must focus its attention not on 


the core of habits, ideas, and assumptions that will 
make them, to the best of their abilities, creative 
citizens. In doing so, it will also, but incidentally, 
provide them with a basis for selecting their future 
vocations, as they learn to know the world about 
them and as they come to test their own abilities 


‘ and aptitudes. 


To understand what such an institution can best 
teach, it is necessary to expose two pervasive errors 
in recent American thought about education. 

Every dabbler in curriculums begins with the 
assumption that what is taught is learned. To 
require a course is to spread the knowledge of its 
contents; therefore, it remains only to be decided 


what should be required. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Few subjects are as much taught 


as American history; in most states it is doled out ` 


repetitively in the fifth and eighth grades of ele- 
mentary school and again in the last year of high 
school. Yet a national survey by the New York 
Times some years ago showed the abysmal igno- 
rance that was the product of all this teaching. In 
fact, every college course of which I know begins 
from the beginning and takes for granted no previ- 
ous knowledge of the subject. More than two 
decades of experience with the best-trained stu- 
dents in the country have convinced me that it 
would make no difference .whatever if they had 
never studied American history before a came 
to college. 

The rate at which knowledge fades after the 
final quiz in mathematics or languages is fully as 


rapid. It matters little how many students take 


three years of French; what matters is how few 
will ever thereafter look into a French book. 
What is taught simply cannot be equated with 
what is learned and retained. 


Nor is it true that what is not taught will not be” 


learned. I pass by the men like Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who learned six languages, something about 
prose style, and a good deal of science without 
being taught; they were, perhaps, exceptions. I 
come rather to the lad who cannot remember the 
date of the Spanish-American War or the meaning 
of “sixteen to one,” but who can name the pitchers 
in each. game of the World Series of 1948 and can 
reel off batting averages by the yard. These had 
significance to him, while dates and monetary 
ratios did not. When we wish to do so, we learn 
without teachers, and, sometimes, despite them. 
To recognize that not everything that ought to 
be Jearned can or should be taught by the school is 
to set the problem of its curriculum within man- 
ageable terms. 
fashion of the Committee of Ten, to define a body 
of knowledge that every educated man ought to 
have is futile and needless. By what criteria can 
we tell the boys and girls who enter high school 


next year to take French and Latin rather than . 


' German and Russian, Medieval rather than Ori- 
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ental history, physics rather than chemistry? The 
world of information that reaches from antiquity 
to the present is so complex that such simple 
evaluations are impossible: The high school can- 
not endow its students with everything they ought 
to know. It can only equip them to get what they 
need as they come to recognize the need for it. 


THE TWO F UNDAMENTALS 


Given its place in ome society and, ihe 
character of its students, the high school must 


Any renewed effort, after the 


focus on two tasks: It ought to impart to its stu- 
dents the ability to communicate and to be com- 
` municated with; and it ought to introduce them to 
the quantitative techniques on which modern 
science and technology rest. If it succeeds in these 
tasks, it will give its graduates the equipment for 
future learning. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic have, of 
course, long been elements of the traditional cur- 
riculum. Unfortunately, their function has been 
so frequently misunderstood by teachers as to 
make instruction in them almost totally ineffective. 
When the class creeps through Ivanhoe at the rate 
of eight pages a day, it is not learning to read; 
when it parses sentences or memorizes the rules for 
the use of indefinite pronouns, it is not learning to 
write; and when it acquires facility in problem- 
solving, it is not learning the nature of mathe- 
matics. 

The prevailing pattern of instruction has em- 
phasized drill in rules and diligence in the per- 
formance of ritual exercises at the expense of 
understanding the content. The teachers have 
been dominated by the assumption that the stu- 
dent, good, bad, or indifferent, must first learn to 
make bricks before he can be allowed to see the 
outlines of the building. Alas, the meaningless 
monotony of brickmaking destroys in all but a few 
any desire to see the building. 

The incorrigible optimist within me neverthe- 
less insists that the high school can perform these 
tasks. The processes of comprehension, expres- 
sion, and measurement can be made real and 
meaningful — even pleasurable — to adolescents 
at every level of ability. Nor would it take a major 
revolution to do so, only a decisive clarification of 
purpose. 

Certainly the high school has available the 
means of enabling its pupils to acquire through 
reading some familiarity with the important con- 
ceptions of our culture, and through practice in 
writing and speaking the ability to express them- 
selves clearly. l 

The classics occupy a central place in such 
training. These are the great works of human 
intelligence which, whether produced in Palestine, 
Greece, Rome, Italy, England, or the. United 
States, have demonstrated the capacity for being 
understood over long periods of time and in a 
variety of places. Acquaintanceship with them 
introduces the student to the significant common 
ideas of our civilization. But before they can be 
used, the classics must be rescued from the 
classicists. 

I know not how many Gauls Caesar slaughtered. 
But I know that he has killed the interest of three 
generations of Americans in the classics. More 
than sixty years ago, the consultants to the Gom- 
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mittee of Ten demonstrated that the Gallic Wars 
belonged in the library, not in the classroom. 
“The book is altogether too difficult for beginners; 
it is too exclusively military in contents to be 
generally interesting; its vocabulary is too largely 
restricted, from the nature of the subject, to 
marches, sieges, and battles to afford the best 
introduction to subsequent reading; and, finally, it 
touches human life at too few points to be morally 
helpful and significant.” Yet, of the glory that was 
Greece and Rome, this is what the high school 
student first encounters. And for many it is all. 

The stubborn attachment of the classicists to 
Caesar is due to more than inertia, profound 
though that may be. It springs also from an un- 
derlying insistence that the ultimate purpose of 
their teaching is to produce scholarly masters of an 
elegant Latin style. -For the same reason, Beowulf 
has been set as an impenetrable barrier in the way 
to a love of English literature by those who believe 
that nothing can be accomplished in this sphere 
without beginning with the Anglo-Saxon. 

If, however, the function of the classics be recog- 
nized as that of offering the American adolescent a 
glimpse of the seminal ideas of our culture, quite 
different texts can be held forth to him. Any boy 
or girl can read some Aristophanes or Thucydides 
or Livy or Chaucer or Dickens with interest. In- 
clusive lists are of no importance, for these books 
should be the beginning, rather than the sum, of 
their reading. And that reading should,be in the 
available good English translations. No transla- 
tion is, of course, the equivalent of the original. 
But the question is not whether The Clouds should 
be read in Greek or in English; the question is 
whether it should be read in English or not at all. 
And there is more likelihood that a few students 
will be drawn to study the language through 
knowing its literature than that any will be drawn 
to the literature through drill in the language. 


THE COMMON ATTRIBUTES 


Reading is one prerequisite of learning to write; 
the other is actual practice in writing, and this the 
high school offers hardly at all. Year after year, 
the colleges face a dismal encounter with freshmen 
who may have composed a few three-hundred 
word papers, or, more likely, have in all their 
studies written nothing whatever. No amount of 
exercise in word definition or grammar can take 
the place of the regular and frequent experience 
of setting words meaningfully on paper. 

Finally, the disappearance of what a century 
ago was known as rhetoric has had deplorable 
effects in the broken sentences and indirect, am- 
biguous phraseology characteristic of American 
speech. Training in the tricks of elocution and 
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debate is no substitute for practice, as a normal 
part of the teaching of the language, i in the habits 
of clear and forceful oral expression. 

The content of instruction in reading, writing, 
and speaking can readily be adjusted to the varying 
levels of student ability. The untalented will 
command a smaller vocabulary; they will absorb a 
narrower range of meanings from stories; they will 


apprehend myths and metaphors more readily 


than abstract symbols or logical connections. But 
whatever they learn will be of immense use in 
establishing a means of communication with the 
rest of the society in which they live. 

I write with less confidence and less knowledge 
of what is wrong with the teaching of mathe- 
matics. But that something is wrong seems certain. 
The last sixty years have witnessed revolutionary 
changes in fundamental conceptions, yet the stand- 


‘ard sequence of algebra, plane geometry, inter-. 


mediate algebra, trigonometry, advanced algebra, 
and solid geometry, until just a few years ago, 
remained anchored in a pre-Newtonian universe. 
Most young people who are excellent at problem- 
solving and make perfect scores on the mathe- 
matical achievement test do not begin to under- 
stand what modern mathematics is about until 
they are well into their college careers. What have 
the vast majority who never go beyond plane 
geometry got? 

The high school teaching of mathematics seems 
to-reflect the same concentration upon rules. and 
exercises that blights the study of language. It 
needs an analogous shift in emphasis that will 
introduce all students, at different levels of com- 
pétence, to the concepts of quantity and space 
they will encounter throughout their lives. That 
task ought not to be-left to popularizations, which 
in their wide sales show the genuine public interest 
in the subject. 

If the high school can supply a solid groundwork 
of training in the use of language and of mathe- 
matics, the rest of its curriculum need not be so 
rigidly specified. Let it recognize the variety of 
students who meet within its halls. Let it offer 
what courses in languages, art, music, history, 
science, bookkeeping, machine-shop practice, per- 
sonal behavior, and athletics its size, budget, and 
location_ dictate. ‘Let the students move where 


interest and ability draw them. Above all, let it ~ 


occupy the boys and girls in activities relevant to 
their present needs and to a future in which leisure 
may be as prominent a part of life as work. 
There-need be no fear either that talents will be 
wasted or that students will lack exposure to 
important aspects of our culture. The lad who is 
unwillingly forced into. a course in American 


history or physics will not learn anything of value, 
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and his presence will impede the learning of those 
who are interested. Let him have instead -his 
course in French or family relations. If he has 
really learned to read, he will someday see the 
relevance of American history to his own life and 
find available the means of knowing what he 
should about it. And if he has a solid foundation 
in mathematics and shows a desire to study physics 
in college, he will not be at a great disadvantage 
in doing so. 

Nor will society suffer, in consequence, a shrink- 
age in the supply of historians or physicists. Our 
colleges manage to produce geologists and as- 
tronomers and philosophers without advance prep- 
aration at the secondary level. They can do the 
same in every sphere of scholarship. 

As for the untalented, they will pass these four 
critical years sharing the social and communal 
experiences of their fellows. They will not be ex- 
cluded from the realm of culture by their failure to 
go on to college, but will catch glimpses of it 
commensurate with their ability. Just as the 


_ peasant and Saint Thomas apprehended the awe 


of the cathedral, although in different ways, , 
or ds Emerson and the farmer spoke of progress, 
so our own culture can be grasped at different 
levels. And the high school is its critical teaching ~ 
mechanism. 

We may thus hope to Bete these young people . 
with a sense of community that will make their 
future work worth while. .We cannot restore. the 
small-town carpenter or tinkerer of the past, who 
took pride in his handiwork. But we can endow 
the mechanics and factory hands of the future 
with enough awareness of the world in which they 
live to give them a sense of the value of their labor 
and of its relation to others. And that same aware- 
ness outside the job will help them lead useful lives 
as- parents and citizens. 

The illusion of the ee of Ten that cul- 
ture can be defined in frozen units of essential 
subject matter which will train the mind of every 
student has too long deceived us. A large per- 
centage of our boys and girls will resist the efforts 
of the school to stuff such culture into them. It 
does not matter. They will make good citizens, 
businessmen, and parents despite the lack of Latin 
or of history, if they can grow through the difficult 
years of adolescence, learning by experience to 
relate themselves to the world about them. l 

What is important is that the high school do well 
what it can do. It serves a democratic society at a 
point in the lives of its young people when their 
future is still vague and undefined. It can do no 
more, but it must do no less, than to endow them, 
to the limits of their abilities, with the common 
attributes of our culture. 
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sy HAROLD TOVISH 


A native of New York who did his first sculpture on a 
W.P.A. project in 1938, Haron Tovisn is today a 
ranking American artist, with works shown in the 
Guggenheim Museum, the Whitney Museum, the 
Walker Art Center, the Chicago Art I nstilute, and 
other leading institutions. He is presently an instruc- 
ior at the School of the Boston Museum. 
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e is a sober art., .Its materials yield 
reluctantly to the sculptor’s will: It must be. engi- 
neered correctly to avoid structural collapse. It 
tends to resist vagueness and to demand clarity of 


form. Its limits as an art form are clearly defined — 


by its absolute physical reality. 

I think painters pity us a little for this reason. 
Technical problems do prevent certain flights of 
fancy easily possible in the art of painting. How- 
ever, sculptors come to realize that these very 
limitations are a source of power in the medium. 
Our art is tempered by the stubbornness of gravity. 
An impossible sculpture is truly impossible, 
whereas in painting the role played by illusion is 
full of temptation. The problem of the possible 
is much more complicated in painting than it is 
in sculpture. 

I attach great importance’ to these sobering 
limitations of sculpture. I believe they make us 
prudent,. reflective, slower to develop, and, per- 
haps, slower to change. Our gestures are not so 
spontaneous, so-free as the painters’. The sculptor 
must be deliberate in his actions; he must: exercise 


a nicety of judgment from start to finish.. Disci- © 


pline must be apparent in his work. When it is not, 
the result is all but unbearable to look at. The 
nature of the medium forces the sculptor to plan 
ahead; it discourages the improvisation. 

Since both arts deal with visual images, they 


tend to influence one another. There can be little 
doubt as to which art has been more influential 





during the past decade. The influence of painting _ 


is pervasive, and much sculpture being done de- 
rives from painting and not sculpture. In my opin- 
ion, this influence has been a mixed blessing. 
Our concepts have greatly expanded, and for 
richness of conceptual variety, sculpture today 


. almost rivals painting. In order to meet the chal- 


lenge of new ideas, we have sought and found new 
materials, such as stainless steel and plastics, and 
techniques, such as welding. Consequently, the 
limits of our confining art would seem to have been 
expanded. Yet, I have become convinced that, in 
the process of shaking off the limitations, we may 


` be undermining the fundamental strength of the 


art, which is that it is real substance in real space. 
I will try to clarify- this point. “ 

There is a kind of sculpture being done today 
that could be- described as a sort of freestanding 
painting. It often consists of a sheet of steel that 
has been perforated so as to produce a variety of 
shapes. Such sculpture must be viewed from the 


front or back; the side views merely determine the 


thickness of the metal. I know that some sculptors 
do not. repair certain casting accidents, because 
these accidents add an unexpected charm to the 
bronze — an element of spontaneity, as when a 
painter’s brush slips and the accident is a happy one. 


“Unique Forms of Continuity i in Space,” by Umberto Boccioni. Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York: Acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest ` ! 


The Atlantic Monthly. 
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I have.seen sculpture that begins as a straight 
rod. By bringing the rod to red heat, it can be 


readily bent and twisted to produce an image that + 


is closely related to calligraphy — a three-dimen- 


“sional brush stroke, as it were. á 
‘Think how important a role color plays i in some. 


recent sculpture. The technique of making pat- 
inas is complex and’time-consuming. It takes lov- 
ing care to produce those chemical greens, rusty 
reds, silver grays, and so on. However, the in- 
tention differs from the traditional use of the pat- 
ina, which was to give the form a unifying color. 
Nor is it related to the ancient polychrome téch- 


_ nique, in which color is applied flat, has a decora- 


tive function, but leaves the underlying form in- 
tact. Instead, what. we are seeing now reflects the 
sculptor’s desire to introduce color for its own sake, 
essentially a painter’s approach. . 

More subtle are those sculptors who use colored 
glass and plastic,-cunningly mounted between 


strips of metal, ingeniously arranged in space to 


create an image containing a considerable range 


and variety of color. This, too, suggests an ambi-’ 


‘tion to challenge the painter in the use of color. 
Recently, I have seen ‘sculpture made of scrap 
metal from which the coatings of paint had not 
been removed. -The „complexity of these struc- 
tures wäs compounded by the profusion of color. 
In some of thesé pieces, even the stenciled lettering 
was retained, and reminded me of certain paint- 
ings in ‘which létters appear.as details in the design. 
Along the same lines is the type of sculpture 
that consists of bits of wood, sand; scraps of metal, 
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to touch the sculpture; it can be taken in with the 
eyes alone. The influence of painting is apparent, _ 


i for we feel the objects in painting with our eyes, 


not our hands. | 

It is therefore reasonable to conclude that, many 
sculptors have come to resent the restrictive nature 
of sculpture and envy those qualities that have 
been the special province of painting. Many of us 
long for the illusion of space, not its reality; some 
are more interested in the two-dimensional shape 
and. not the three-dimensional volume; in color, 
not color of material; in the vague, not the specific, 
form. In other words, the unique qualities of 
sculpture — its physical reality in physical space, 
its potential precision, its utter realness — all these 


qualities are being ‘compromised for effects that ` 


are natural in painting, and perhaps less-so in 
sculpture. 
Sculpture is durable. -Tts life can be measured 
in cénturies, in millenniums. -Fhe sculptor can 
reach out in time and space and reaffirm his ex- 


‘istence. No other art has this power in quite the 


same measure. Surely this is one of the qualitiés 


in the first place. Yet, there is evidence that even 
this magnificent quality of the art no longer grips 


_the imagination of many sculptors. de 
"The ancient craft of stone carving is -not now 


practiced so widely as in the past. Mation, as we 


all know, has been introduced in sculpture. But 


‘motors break down, friction destroys ‘the moving 


all assembled, in bas-relief form, to create what is 


an obvious extension of the painter’s collage. 


AT aspét of the influence.of painting can 
be observed-in-the:curious absence-of tactile appeal 
in much of the s¢ulpture done during the past deċ- 
ade. I refer tothe kind of sculpture’ that appeals 


_to the eyes and has little or no appeal to the sense 


of touch. Whatever material-is used in such sculp- 
ture, it serves to reflect the sculptor’ s interest in the 


delineation of space. He. is less interested in filling ` 


space than he is in dividing it: In other words, 
he tries to manipulate space by surrounding it with 


joint, and strings rot. Many sculptors burn, pit, 


and corrode the surface of their sculpture. What- - | 


ever their motive, in effect they force five hundred 
years of wear and tear in a matter of minutes. 
Even“more revealing was that disgusting charade 
in the garden of the Museunr of Modern Art, 


~ where, recently, a sculpture was exhibited whose 


a variety of linear patterns. In.order to examine _ 


such sculpture properly, it must be viewed against 
a bare background — a blank wall, or against the 
sky — because a complicated: environment would: 
tend to fill the “empty spaces” 
with irrelevant detail and thus destroy its clarity. 
Significantly, whert these works are seen under 
ideal conditions, they appear to flatten into sil- 
houetted patterns against the background, as if 
drawn on a flat surface. Thus, we are not tempted 


= è 


in the sculpture. 


special merit was that it blew itself to bits — - with 


the, sculptor directing the demolition! : 


‘The museums -are ‘full of convincing evidence 
that ‘the separation of the two arts, like the sépa- 
ration of the sexes, is irrevocable. 
relief must be conceived in sculptural terms,, for 
when it imitates illusionistic techniques, it- is a 
trick, a tour de force that confuses the visual 
and haptic senses. It is unlikely that even our 
disordered age will see the collapse of the border 
between the two arts. 


‘Obviously, I am not convinced that experimen-. 


tation can satisfactorily explain what is happening. 
I doubt that suth experimentation as I have de- 
scribed can result in a constructive redefinition, of 


_ the limitations-ef-sculpture. The critical issue, of 


. course, lies elsewhere. What I have pointed. out 
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so far are the superficial results of an intense search 
for the image of our age; a search of such intensity 
and desperation that it. is without precedent in 


m r 


of the medium that attracts the potential sculptor - 


Even the bas- 


+ 


' “finish? it, he “abandons” it. 


.- history. In a general way, I would diie this 


~ <. SCULPTURE: THE SOBER ART 


the blur can properly function in painting as a 


phenomenon as an almost universal tendency - 


among contemporary artists to follow an idea to 
the end, regardless of the consequences. 


I BELIEVE Giacometti is one of the most important 
living sculptors. The quality of his effort exceeds 
that of all other sculptors. Everything about his 
work is in a state of crisis —— thé techniques he 
employs, the relation of the details to the whole, and 
the image itself. His sculpture is tentative, tremu- 
lous, and seems on the verge of disaster. . Although 
the image barely exists, it is a measure of his 
achievement that it is also unforgettable. Without 
question, the sculpture of Giacometti is extraor- 
dinarily moving and unequaled in contemporary 
sculpture. Yet, I feel it fails to become sculpture of 
the first importance because it is incomplete. 

I said that everything about his work is in crisis 
— the way he does it, ‘the relation of the detail to 
ihe. whole, and the final i image itself. The desper- 
ate character of his sculpture is consistent. Gia- 
cometti has said of his work that he does not 
Each piece ex- 
presses, like a recurrent nightmare, his own sense 
of desperation, yet he cannot resolve it. The feel- 
ing he has is so intense that it controls him, and he 
cannot or will not direct it. As a result, the image 
that emerges is as unresolved as the feeling itself. 
The sculpture is more visual evidence of his feeling 
of desperation than it is a symbol for it. 

Why, then, is it so difficult for an artist of such 


. Stature to produce a completely resolved image? 


What prevents him from achieving that final con- 
trol which produces great sculpture? For that 
matter, why is it that so many serious sculptors 
using the human image will not or cannot achieve 
a fully realized form? The sculpture of such figura- 
tive artists as Giacometti, Richier, Butler have this 
in ‘common: We cannot tell. at what stage the 
image is; whether the form is moving toward reali- 
zation or whether it has passed that point and is 
disintegrating. Thus, the image is ambiguous in 
idea, in feeling, and in form. For, if the sculptor 
desires to express the ambiguous, he must create 
a decisive form to embody the idea. Sculpture is 
real substance, and we must be able to determine 
its actual state of development. Ifit is not possible 


formal and expressive necessity. But in sculpture 
form cannot properly be ambiguous, since sculp- 
ture has its existence in substance, not shadows. 
In order to express an ambiguous idea, such as 


‘metamorphosis, for example, the sculptor’ must 


surround the idea with a decisive formal structure. 
The form must’ be complete. This, I believe, is 
why a sculpture by Giacometti has the character- 
istics of the sketch — with its promise, its imme- 


diacy of feeling, but also its essential incomplete- 
By giving precedence to feeling above all’ 


ness. 


‘other considerations, many of us, like Giacometti, __ 
= have raised the sketch to monumental proportions __ 


with, Pm afraid, perplexing consequences. 

To be less specific, why do we generally find the 
suggestive form more interesting than the conclu- 
sive form? Isn’t it true that Michelangelo’s un- 
finished sculpture seems greater to us than his 
finished work? We plunder the past to discover 
images that reflect our passion for the enigmatic, 
the imponderable. We seem mesmerized by the 
transitional, the elusive, the unresolved — quali- 
ties that are essentially anti-sculpture. 

I cannot discuss the sociological reasons for this 


. phenomenon. Whatever the reasons, the tendency 


I have been describing to follow one’s feelings or 
ideas to the end, regardless of the consequences, is 
most clearly observed in nonobjective art. 

The nonobjective movement in art is seen as a 
logical development of cubism and expressionism; 
that is, a progression from cubism to constructi- 


‘vism, and from expressionism to abstract expres- 


‘ment of all reference to the physical world and ` 


sionism — ideas “carried to the end.” Nonobjec- 
tive art has as its basic tenet the virtual abandon- 


instead is exclusively concerned with the inner 
world of being. To put it another way, the non- 
objective artist is not interested in the Cheshire 


‘cat, but only in its smile. His art is based on ex- 
, eme introspection. 


` However, such extreme introspection confronts 


- ghosts: either the shifting, elusive, insubstantial 
nature of the nervous system with its feelings — ~ 


for us to know whether the form implies “‘becom- . 


ing”? or whether it implies disintegrating, we are 
forced to respond with the same indecision. The 
fatal flaw, it seems to me, -is that such sculpture 
dangerously approaches the realm of optical illu- 
sion, and this can be dealt -with effectively only in 
painting. Thus, it is possible for Francis Bacon, the 
painter, to blur the image of the cardinal, because 
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the aspect of our inner life that we call emotion; 
or that other ghost, the mind, with its mysterious 
ability to postulate, control, and direct thought 
— the part of our being which is the intellect. 

If, as in the case of abstract expressionism; 
the artist is trying to transfer feeling as directly as 
possible — while it is happening, so to speak — 
then nothing must impede the flow. If, for a mo- 
ment, the artist begins to assess the image that is 
forming, the flow of emotion is impeded and the 
image is crucially compromised. He must there- 
fore try to eliminate the intéllectual part of his 
nature. The emotional being is all, and the intel- 
lect is suspect. If the self is but a fragment of the 
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universe, we are discussing a fragment of a frag- 
ment. This strikes me as an awesome limitation 
the abstract expressionist imposes upon himself; a 
limitation which makes it impossible, in my opin- 
ion, to create effective symbols, and, consequently, 


. impossible to create an art of the highest order. 


Since feeling in its pure state exists exclusively 


in the human being, it cannot be transferred out- 
side of man, it can only be trarisformed; and what 


matters in art is the quality of the transformation. 
If feeling is elusive, changeable, and, furthermore, 
cannot be transferred intact outside of man, then 
the image'that emerges can only be a pale reflec- 
tion of the real thing. However specific its actual 
visual form, the image cannot effectively embody 
the original feeling, which is a ghost. The image 
is therefore doomed to remain, at best, only a 
personal symbol, a record of the artist’s transient 
emotional state; a less accurate record, in its way, 
than a cardiogram, which specifically maps the 


rhythm and pressure of the beating heart. There- . 


fore, it seems to me that an aesthetic idea depend- 
ing entirely on such mercurial sources cannot 
achieve authentic symbolic meaning. 

- Thus, when we study a, painting by A 
Pollock, for example, we find that we can make 
almost anything we want of it. To some it will 
seem gay; to others, tragic. It may be enjoyed as 
pure decoration by one spectator, while his neigh- 
bor sees in the same work the cosmos. When an 
artist creates a meaningful symbol, he not only 
controls what appears before one’s eyes; he also 
controls to a great extent what one is able to think 
and feel about his work. 

If, as in the case of constructivism, the artist 
deals with purely formal relationships, emotion 
must play a minor role. The constructivist must 


-not allow emotion to interfere with the process of 


intellection, lest it compromise the purity- of the 


‘image. The artist aims at perfect formal relation- 
_ ships, which reflects his inner desire for perfection. 


However, is it possible to symbolize perfection 
adequately with* variations and combinations of 
the circle and the square? I think not, although it 
‘may be that the discovery of these basic forms 
gave man his first intimation of perfectability. I 


- believe that a circle or a square is an example of a 


‘special kind of perfection, perhaps more ade- 
quately symbolized in mathematics. 
To be sure, self-expression plays a crucial role 


- in the making of art; otherwise, personal style 


could not exist. However, self-expression becomes 
meaningful only when it casts its shadow. on the 
familiar things of this world. The object supplies 
a passive focal point upon which the artist can 
exert the pressure of his idea and feeling. The 
influence of this pressure crucially transforms the 
object. Thus, everything that finally appears in 
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the painting or sculpture takes on the special char- 
acter of the driving force in the artist. The trans- 


‘forméd appearance of things supplies the key, to 


the artist’s imagination. 

The abstract expressionist and the constructivist 
have this in common: both exclude environment 
from the act of image making. Both seek the ulti- 
mate expression; the former is concerned with the . 
Flowever, 
each expresses only a fragment of his pone: in 
isolation from the real world. 

The practice of art could be described as a 
method which enables man to control fate within 
a limited context. However, the method is ex- 
tremely demanding, and the man who practices . 
painting or sculpture needs all the resources at his 
disposal if he is to succeed in his effort to control 
fate (in the sense in which I use the word). In all 
probability, his unconscious determines his predi- 
lections and sets the tone, the mood, and general 
character of his art.’ Nevertheless, ‘he must not 
surrender to his unconscious, because it reduces 
him to mere instinctive action and cripples his 
potential capabilities. Instead, he must seek to 
direct his emotional and intellectual being pur- 
posefully.. As an artist, he must confront the world 
He must allow the 
world to pass through his being, so to speak, and 
find there images which seem to be emotionally . 
pervaded and intellectually identified with the 
general or particular insights that he culls from 
his experience. As a man who has studied and 
practiced his difficult craft, he finds the formal 
means to embody these insights. If he can‘do all 
this, he will create an image to which his feeling 
and his thought are inextricably bound. The im- 
age will then be a symbol which stands for what 
the artist thought and felt but which has been 
transformed and therefore has a life of its own. 
However talented an artist may be, unless. he can 
complete the symbol-making process I have tried 
to describe, his work, though charged with many 
of arts attributes — the excitement, the atmos- 
phere, the appeal —- will be more artful than art. 

_ By inference, I have answered the problem of | 
communication. For, when an artist has created 
an effective symbol, its implications are there for 
those who will allow themselves to ponder and 
feel.1ts meaning. Thus, a work of art eventually 
makes itself felt, and it is of minor importance 
whether or not the artist intended to communicate. 

Although I believe a nonobjective art is inca- 
pable of communicating even in the long run, be- 
cause it cannot create effective symbols, I cannot 
say that it has no value. Certainly it has expanded. 
our technical resources. It has shown us the ele- 
mental power of color and form. Whatever in- 
creases awareness in the artist is valuable. Per- 
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haps in this century it is necessary for us to carry 
ideas to the bitter end. It may be part of a uni- 
versal process of re-evaluation of our needs and 
desires which must precede more purposeful ac- 
tion. Is it possible that we have already passed a 
critical point in this process of re-evaluation? The 
nonobjective artist has followed the self to the bit- 


ter end and finds himself facing a blank wall. I | 
say “bitter end” because it seems to me that 


where he sought liberation, he ends imprisoned; 
where he sought an ultimate individuality, he 
ends in stylistic anonymity; and where he sought 


a greater reality, he finds shadows. To put it~ 


bluntly, I believe obsession with the self reduces 
the artist to a state of artistic impotence and makes 
him incapable of producing a potent art. 

It is obvious that I do not share the current 
jubilation over the state of sculpture today. I was 
led to ask myself questions that arose out of per- 
plexing difficulties I have experienced in my own 
work and have seen in the work of other figurative 
sculptors with whom I feel an affinity. I believe 
the questions I have raised are pertinent to a gen- 
eral crisis in contemporary art. 

For myself, I feel fruitful sossibilities. can be 


found in the directions indicated by sculptors who. 


are already part of our tradition. One such sculp- 
tor is Boccioni, who in his Unique Forms of Con- 
tinuity in Space has created an image complete in its 
conception, in its formal structure, and in its 
symbolic meaning. In this work, I believe, Boc- 
cioni has effectively expressed his feeling and un- 
derstanding of energy-motion as implicit in life. 
The human figure supplies the focus for the ex- 
pression of his insight. Boccioni does not re-enact 
his feeling of energy-motion in the sculpture. 
Even a casual examination of the work shows that 
it was done with deliberation and a degree of emo- 
tional calm. The discipline is apparent; the idea, 
the formal structure are irrevocably bound to- 
gether; and the image becomes the symbol for 
Boccioni’s apprehension of .energy-motion. In 
order to achieve this decisive image, he rejected 
neither the self nor the environment but rather 


- contemplated a particular connection between the 


two forces and, as an artist, directed events accord- 
ing to his purpose. 

I end on a note of pure speculation. I sometimes 
get the notion that perhaps sculpture is going to 
be the pivotal art in the near future, not because 
we sculptors are more perceptive than the paint- 
ers, but because the limitations of our art will not 
tolerate, indefinitely, the present drift from the 
real world. 
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REALIST 


BY SEAN LUCY 


Under no illusions 

As to his length of stay; 
Described best by now as, 
“Here today, gone today,” 


He made preparations 


To prepare his heart; 
It sank, 
But he was ready to depart: 


Hardly enough time 
To savor infinity; 
No time at all 

To cross the galaxy; 


Swung in a great spiral 
Shining in complete night. 
Not enough time to tell here from there, 


Let alone wrong from right. 


Time closed on him 
Out of infinite space, 
Staring in a dim mirror 
At an unfamiliar face; 


Light pierced him like arrows; 
He was seldom satirical, 

His mind was too muddled by sorrow; i 
His heart too stunned by miracle. 


He held his love by night, 


Wrapped in a quiet wonder, 
Listening in silence 
To distant thunder. 


Listening to the night 


Move restlessly away: 
Waiting for light, 
Waiting for death, 
Waiting for day. 
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Even deuh evèryone codeca the Ait ‘Mail. 
the next thing to suicide, you,could:at least be com- - 
fortable while life lasted. A mail pilot started - at 


$2400 a year: he got‘a.$200 raise after each fifty 


“hours until he was making $3600. If assigned to- 
multi-engined. planes, like:the Martin Bomber;‘he - 


would.get still another $300 a month. This added 


up to good money. Such was my rationalization. | 


-pe 
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Ca Park seemed a most: unpretentious 


show to be the headquarters of the Air Mail Serv- 
ice. There were three or four shacklike wooden 


hangars, a hut for an office, and an exceedingly ` 


small, badly rolling, sod field. I was yet to learn 


that this was a sumptuous airdrome: compared - 


with the typical Air Mail field. I located D. B. 


Colyer. As soon as the southbound got in, he told 


me, the pilot would check me out in a Jenny. If 
he gave me an OK, I.would be put in a:DH to 


see -what I could do. And if I then got down in © 


one piece, I would be in business. While I waited, 


a mechanic showed me the layout, and I quizzed . 


him anxiously about the switches and valves on 
the DH. i 

. The incoming pilot took little time to cheek me 
out. He hustled, me into the front seat. of the 


Curtiss trainer, -had me:take off, make’ a. quick — 


circle of the field, and land. That was all. He 
gave Colyer a ‘breezy OK and was off. : 

The De Havilland was a challenge. 4 more psy- 
chological than actual, but enough to make me 
nervous as I climbed in for my first flight. The 


DH had a Liberty engine of 400 horsepower; its -` 


roar madé the ground shake. But the mechanic’s 
lesson proved invaluable, and I carefully followed 
his instructions. Once clear, I taxied to the corner, 
pointed the plane the long way of the field, and 
gave her the gun before I had time to ‘change my 
mind. The plane ‘took off easily. -> 
maneuvers I knew I was flying the plane instead of 
the plane flying me. 

There was an exhilaration to flying airplanes i in 
those days: 
loadings allowed short turns, sharp | dives, and 
quick pull-outs that are impossible i in faster planes. 
We did not rely on gauges and indicators; we flew 
by feel, noting the control pressures on our-hands 


and feet, the shifting weight of.our bodies, and the . 


pitch of the singing wires.. I was careful with my 
first few landings, bringing the DH in flat, ‘with a 
bit .of power-until I got over the fence. After a 
_ dozen landings I taxied in to find I had become 4 
mail pilot. - This was in April, 1920. ; 

The Air Mail. operation — initially, flying from 
Washington to- New York — had been. extended 
' by a route from New York: to Chicago and, very 
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‘recently, as.far as Omaha: 


e 


_ were no maps. 
| usually fly behind someone who knew the run. 


After a few 


their slow speed and light wing- 


after you. 
~ gets lower until you cross the Allegheny at Frank- 
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After several i at 


: College, Park, I was: given a permanėnt assign- 
ment, ‘based at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, whence I 


was to fly to Cleveland. Bellefonte is a borough r 
"in the Allegheny Mountains, in Central Pennsyl- >. 


vania. I checked in with a Mr. Tanner, the field 
manager, and askéd him what I was to do. So.far 
‘as he knew, :he said, I had only to fly back and 
forth to Cleveland. Never having been to Cleve- 
‘land, I asked him for-maps. He smiled. There 
‘On his first trip, a pilot would - 


When Max Miller, the senior pilot of the dozen 
or so in the Air Mail Service, showed up, I asked: 
him how to get started. Rand McNally road 


_. maps, he explained, were useful; but they didn’t __. 
show the landmarks I would use most-in flying: the - ie 


run, such as the shape and layout of the towns, the’ 
distinctive appearance of the hills and valleys, the 
low places that let you work your way through 
weather, and the location of possible landing fields. 


` After I came to know my run, Miller said, I would - 
fly to Cleveland just as I would walk to the — v 


CIVEStOrSs I would know the way. 
„ Miller and I picked up maps of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Then he began to talk. He kept on 


talking for a long time. From the field here at . 


Bellefonte you head west through the gap in the 
ridge. Climb as-you veer a bit north, passing over | 


-the center of a railroad switchback up. the side of. 


Rattlesnake Mountain, then due west again to 
clear the top of the ridge at, say, 2200 feet. After 


>. about ten miles you hit the railroad again at Snow 


Shoe — look sharp, it’s only four or five houses —~ - 
then follow the railroad on down the other side of 
Rattlesnake to the valley, where you pick up the 
West. Branch - of Susquehanna River, winding 
along to the town of Clearfield, which you will 


_ know. by three round water reservoirs just south of =. 
town. Next, you have to get over about thirty °° 


miles of plateau to Du Bois. This is pretty high, 
about 2500 feet, but it is fairly-smooth on top, and 
there is a white gravel road cut through the trees 
straight to Du Bois. As you come into town you 
will see the railroad to your right, and just south of 
the railroad, a piece of flat pasture you can land 
on ‘in a pinch. Then the highway leads you for 
fifty miles through Brookville to Clarion. Each of 


these towns has a half mile of race track. ‘The one ` 


at Clarion is half full. of trees, but the one at Brook- 
ville is clean and hard, and it’s the best emergency 
field from here to Cleveland. As soon as you land 


“you will be met by a girl named Alice Henderson, 


driving a big Cadillac, who will be pleased to look 
After Clarion, the country gradually. 


lin, which you can identify by a big S bend.in the 
river. From then on,.it’s clear sailing. 
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And so he went-on, naming towns, hills, rivers, 
roads, factories, race tracks, all the way to Cleve- 
land. The airfield was in East Cleveland, at the 
Glenn L. Martin plant. It was easy to find, just a 
quarter of a mile from the lake shore — or so 
Miller assured me. 


I HAD expected to make my first trip escorted by 
one of the Cleveland pilots. But within a few days 
the westbound came in, and there was no pilot 
except me available to take it on to Cleveland. 
The weather was far from promising; it had been 


raining off and on all day, and low clouds were 


barely clearing the ridges. “However, no one 
seemed concerned as the mail was transferred to 


` my DH and the Liberty was warmed up, so I took 


off and headed west through the gap in the first 
ridge. Max’s instructions proved a great help. I 
made it over Rattlesnake Mountain and followed 
the river to Clearfield without much trouble. 
Opaque veils of cloud forced me to twist and dodge 
my way between them as the squalls grew heavier. 
By the time I reached the slope leading up to the 
plateau, the clouds were so solid that I had to cir- 
cle back. I hated to give up. When I got back to 
Clearfield again, the sky looked brighter to the 
north, so I blithely headed that way, happily 


‘ignorant that I was flying over some of the wildest 


country in Pennsylvania, high and rugged, with 
few houses and no fields for fifty miles around. 

I was able to work my way west by heading for 
openings between the clouds, zigzagging from one 
to another. I knew I was north of the course, but 
not how far north; I knew I was working west, but 
I couldn’t guess at what rate. I was amazed to 
find I was barely clearing the trees, although the 
altimeter read close to 3000 feet above sea level. 


_ The terrain was rushing at me with relentless 


speed. After a long half hour, the rain eased a bit 
and the clouds rose. I relaxed a little. I was 
showing them that.a rookie could get through. 
Just then, the engine stopped cold. As a rule, 
when an engine fails, it will give some warning. 
The water temperature will rise, or the oil pressure 
will drop, or there is a knocking or clanking. Even 
if it is only for a minute or two, it gives the pilot a 
chance to look around and head for a field or open 


` place. However, when the timing gear in a Liberty 


engine failed, one second it was roaring along even 
and strong, and the next there was a tremendous 
silence. I quickly twisted all the knobs and gadgets 
in the cockpit, but there was no response, and the 
engine stayed dead. While my hands were trying 
to restart the engine, my neck was stretching and 
my eyes searching for some sort of field to land in. 
I was surrounded by heavily forested, sharply 


rolling hills. To my left was a cuplike basin with 
a small clearing. It was downwind, but my: 


' gliding radius didn’t allow much choice. I went 


for it. 

To reach the clearing required a sharp, almost 
vertical S turn, first left, then right, while killing 
just enough speed and altitude to land, downwind, 
and still miss a nearby cliff. I can even now feel 
the rain slanting into my face and see that open 
space rocking and swinging in front of me as I 
pulled out of the turn. One thing I could not 
know: the clearing was choked with brush .and 
weeds, hiding a three-foot ledge of rock directly in’ 
front of my landing spot. The ledge slammed into 
the undercarriage as I hit. The plane snapped like 
a popper on the end of a bull whip. I was cata- 
pulted into a long head-first dive, like a man shot 
from a circus cannon. Fortunately, I landed in the 
brush and rolled to a stop in a Sitting position. 
The padded leather ring that rimmed the cockpit 
hung from my neck like a lei. I was still holding 
the rubber grip pulled loose from the control stick. 
My seat belt lay across my lap. I felt around to 
determine whether I had any broken bones. The 
wreckage of the plane was piled in a heap, like 
crumpled wastepaper. 

Except for this lone field, the place appeared to 
be a wilderness of trees. After some exploration, I 
located a little-used path and started to follow it. 
It meandered along for about half a mile and 
turned onto a dirt road that I followed downhill 
for perhaps another mile before I came to a small 
cabin. Sitting on a bench before the cabin were 
an elderly man and woman, barefooted and 
dressed in work clothes. They smiled and waved. 
My first impression was astonishment at how clean 
they were, their scrubbed faces glowing above the | 
faded calico and denim. I told them about the 
accident and about my mail pouches, which would 
have to be taken to a railroad station. They ` 
assured me that the rural mail carrier would be 
along shortly with his horse and rig and would 
willingly help me. The couple were very solic- 
itous. Almost apologetically the wife brought out 
a big bowl of tiny wild strawberries, a jug of 
clotted cream, and a loaf of fresh home-baked 
bread. 

Sure enough, the mail carrier came along in due 
course, with a sturdy mare pulling an old-fashioned 
hack. The old man and the mail carrier helped 


` me bring the mail sacks down to the road and load 
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them in the hack. Luckily, there were only three 
or four sacks, hardly a hundred pounds. West- 
bound air mail was expensive that day. 

After my thanks and good-bys, we drove about 
ten miles to Pithole, a little town on the railroad, 
where the stationmaster accepted the mail ship- 
ment. I used my Post Office travel commission to 


‘pS 


get a train ticket to Cleveland. It was quite a trip, 
my first flight with the mail. I was beginning to 
understand why the boys at the Flying Club had 
given me a farewell party. 


O. ARRIVAL in Cleveland from the forced land- 
ing at Pithole, I was surprised to hear little com- 
ment about my accident. Engine failure, forced 


Jandings, and crack-ups were so common on the 


Air Mail that, so long as the pilot was not killed or 
seriously hurt, no one gave them another thought. 
Teams of mechanics, ready for repair and salvage 
operations, were constantly busy. 

Even the airfields themselves were dangerous. 
Not counting Hazelhurst, which later became a 
part of Roosevelt Field, every mail field in early 
1920 was so small and cramped that each take-off 
and landing was a test of skill. 

On my first trip to Chicago, J flew to where I 
had been told Checkerboard Field was located, 
next to a mile race track in Maywood, but I could 
see nothing of it. I looked and circled for some 
time, finally returning to Ashburn and damaging 
my landing gear on a rut. When I telephoned in, 
they told me I had flown directly over Checker- 
board. Actually, the field had been so dwarfed by 
the race track that I could not recognize it. 

Heller Field in Newark was probably the worst 
of all. Situated, as it was, between Tiffany’s fac- 
tory and a canal, approaching planes had to glide 
between the factory building and a steep hill, 
make a sharp bank over a gully filled with debris, 
and quickly sit down, right out of the turn, to 
land even on the edge of the field. It was-so small 


. that a mound of earth had been bulldozed for the 
_plane to run into. When a new pilot would come 


in for his first landing, the employees of Tiffany’s 
would line up on the ramp to observe; they were 
usually rewarded with a spectacular splash in the 
canal, a wild ground loop, or a nose-up into the 
mound. 

The Glenn Martin field at Cleveland was small; 


the only effective runway was hardly more than a 


cinder path, complicated by a decided bend. The 
Martin Bomber was used on the mail run between 
Cleveland and Chicago, a lumbering biplane with 
twin Liberty. engines that presented the pilot with 
a test of skill whenever he took off with a load of 
mail. Time after time I saw the old tubs rock and 


. bounce down the rutted runway, stagger into the 


air at the last second, miss the telephone wires by 
inches — telephone wires around a field were 
almost universal — and disappear in the distance, 


still so low that the pilot was rocking his wings to 


miss the chimneys of ordinary residences. Of the 
pilots then on the Chicago run, I remember W. J. 
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smith, P. T. Christensen, S. H. Stevens, and 


Warren “Bil” Williams. The first three were 
killed on the airway within the next two years. 


Only Bill Williams was able to carry on, always a 


consistent and able pilot, serving continuously | 
through the Air Mail, its.successor, National Air 
Transport, and its successor, United Air Lines. 
When he retired from active flying in 1954 at the 
compulsory age of sixty, he had amassed one of the 
most impressive totals of hours in the air ever 
known, probably challenged only by another man 
with much the same history, E. Hamilton Lee. 

Inside the Glenn L. Martin plant there was, be- 
sides the boss himself, a remarkable collection of 
aeronautical engineers, men of vision and ability, 
many of whom were to become leaders in our 
aviation industry. Among others, I remember 
meeting Larry Bell, who was to found the Bell 
Aircraft Company; Rube Fleet, who founded the 
Fleet Aircraft Company, which, after absorbing 
Vultee, became Consolidated Aircraft; and Don- 
ald Douglas, who now is chairman of the board of 
the great company that bears his name. 

It was fortunate that I started on the run be- 


‘tween Cleveland and Bellefonte in the early sum- 
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mer. We had a period of weather that was rela- 
tively good for the Alleghenies. And my engines 
stood up well, excepting that first trip. Since a 
pilot reached his maximum pay when he ran up 
six hundred hours of Post Office flying time, I 
would offer to fly other runs in addition to my own. 
This doubling up not only allowed me to gain 
experience but gave me pay raises sooner. On one 
occasion I flew to Cleveland in the morning and 
was able to pick up a trip back to Bellefonte that 
same afternoon. The newspapers called it an 
iron-man stunt! 


Mon: interesting than geography was weather. 
This was before the days of instrument flying, of 
radio beacons, and even of weather reports. Ifa 
pilot got caught in clouds or fog and lost sight of . 
the horizon, it was not long before he fell because 
he was out of control. When the clouds were low, 
you had to fly close to the ground, close enough 
to see it; the lower the clouds, the lower you flew, 


dodging steeples and jumping trees and telephone 


lines. 

Initially we had no en route weather reports. If 
it was thick at the take-off, the field manager 
might telephone through to the destination and 
inquire how it was there. The replies were limited 
to such whimsey as “‘Sunshine and flowers; tell him 
to come ahead,” or, “Pea soup; better cancel.” 
In doubtful weather there were some key spots to 
check along the route, usually in the mountains. 
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After a time we tried calling up farmers who lived 
near these places and asking about the weather. It 
proved useless. If the weather was good, they 
could -tell us; but when it was not, their replies 
were vague. A typical interrogation might go:, 

“Is it raining?” | 

“Yup. Pouring.” 
- “How far can you see?” 

“I can see as far as the next man. I don’t wear 


| glasses or anything.” 


“What I want to know about is the clouds. How 
far up can you seé now?” 
“I don’ t know, it’s pretty foggy; about a mile, I 


. guess.” 


“Foggy, and you can see a mile straight w 
Then the mountains should be all clear, are they?” 

“How can I tell? Theyre all covered with 
clouds.” 
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We gave up these haphazard inquiries and 


made a survey. Specific farmers were on call, 
each located near a mountainside. Specific objects 
or landmarks were selected at different elevations; 
the farmer would report the farthest object he 


could see. This did prove useful — that is, when ` 


we could reach the farmers. 

The next step was to employ local people at 
. selected spots to wire us daily weather reports. It 
was about this time, too, that we started using the 
terms “ceiling”? and “visibility”? to describe avia- 
tion weather. I think it was probably in 1921 or 
1922 that the Air Mail Service leased telegraph 
wires along the route, expanded the number of 
reporting stations, hired trained observers, in- 
stalled radio stations at the main fields, and 
formed the nucleus that has expanded into the 


’ vast aviation weather service of today. 


In my earlier days, I doubt that the number of 
completed trips averaged much over 50 per cent. 


There was hazard enough to suit the most avid | 


adventurer. Not all the forced landings were in 
fields; there were frequent crack-ups, some of 
them grim. The years 1920 and 1921 were the 
worst in the history of the Air Mail. In 1920 we 
had five fatal crashes, killing nine, a fatal crash for 
every 130,000 miles flown. In 1921 there were 
twelve fatal crashes, killing fifteen, with an aver- 
age of 104,000 miles flown per crash. As a pilot 


. could fly sixty or seventy thousand miles a year, his 


life expectancy would hardly make him welcome 
in an insurance office. I remember-.when Brooks 
Brothers refused to give me a charge account 
because my profession was too risky. 

By the end of 1921 the record began to improve. 
Men like Luther Harris and Richard Ingalls, 
mechanics in name but with the capacity of inven- 


. tive engineers, devised scores of changes in the 


Liberty engine that vastly improved its reliability. 
Weather reporting was in force, and parachutes 
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came into use. The surviving pilots had learned 


something about bad-weather flying- and were 
able to pass some of this knowledge on to new 
pilots. Fatalities were reduced until, at the end of 
the Post Office operation in 1927, the Air Mail had 
averaged but one fatal crash per half million aS 
during its history. 

As the total of my own interrupted flights piled 
up, I had become familiar with most of the fields 
suitable for emergency landing and had made 
friends in many of the towns along the route. I 
had knocked without’ warning on the doors of 
farmhouses scattered all the way from Boston to 
San Francisco. In those days, before radio, tele- 
vision, and universal rapid transportation, most 
farmers were friendly, hospitable, and ‘eager to do 
anything they could to help. 

Brookville, in particular, was a favorite port of 
call for all the pilots on the Bellefonte-Cleveland 
run. If we were stopped by weather, we would 


turn back miles to be able to land there. We. 


would circle the town before landing on the race 
track. By the time we had taxied to the fence and 
tied down the plane, Alice Henderson would be 
there with her Cadillac, ready to take the mail 
pouches to the station and then devote herself to 
entertaining us during our stays. She loved us 
dearly, but her affection for mail pilots was 
uniquely platonic and uniquely respected. Across 
the street from Alice’s home was a brick wall 
enclosing a grassy park. On any fine day Alice 
would run out and stand on the wall to wave as we 
flew by. -By flying down a street and ducking 
between a church and a bank, it was possible to 
make a low run at the little park. It was consid- 
ered a feat if we could dive close enough to make 
her jump off the wall. 


‘Lis one time I was in a bad enough fix to want 
to jump was in the days when we were still flying 
without parachutes. I believe that each surviving 
Air Mail pilot will tell you that at least once, early 
in his mail career, he had a.brush with death that 
put the fear of God in him and made him acutely 
aware thenceforth that even the simplest error 
in judgment or a few seconds of carelessness might 
put his life in forfeit. Once a man got past that 
point safely, his chance of becoming a true profes- 
sional pilot was much enhanced: I know that my 
ordeal marked a change in the quality of my work; 
I became not so much a more cautious pilot, for 
timidity has its dangers too, but a more thoughtful, 
careful one. 

I was flying east out of Omaha in rainy, dirty 
weather, trying to make my way through the 
rolling country beyond Council Bluffs. The clouds 


were scraping the tops of the low hills. By ducking 
down into the hollows between the hills it was 
possible to see a little ahead, but when I pulled in 
over the higher rolls the fog would thicken and the 
ground dim, even with my wheels almost brushing 
the grass. I knew that in just a few miles I would 
reach a draw with a railroad in it that was two or 
three hundred feet lower than the terrain I was in, 
so I allowed myself to push on farther than I 
should have. As I went over one of the low hills 
the ground faded completely from sight, but I 
quickly eased the plane down and made it into the 
next hollow, where I was able to see a little. The 
hill ahead came at me fast, and instead of turning, 
I was teased into climbing its slope. Again the 
ground faded from sight, but this time'for more 
than a few seconds. When I eased back down, 
feeling for the next little valley, I did not see the 
surface until I` banged into it. The wheels evi- 
dently hit on a smooth grass field, for the plane, 
instead of crashing, bounced. JInstinctively I 
pulled back on the stick, the plane shot up into the 
fog, and when it leveled off at several hundred feet 
I was completely in the soup. 

While I still had a sense of orientation I tried to 
make a blind turn, and then leveled off again in 
what I hoped was the direction back. I turned, 
but a turn causes the compass to spin and swing; it 
takes some time before it can give a course indica- 
tion. I now had no choice but to attempt to fly 
blind, locking the rudder in neutral, holding the 
stick in my fingertips, feeling the wind on my 
cheeks, and watching the air-speed indicator. In 
this manner I was able to get the plane under 
some control and ease it down little by little, until 
my altimeter read that I was as low as I had been 
before. But I was unable to see anything of the 
ground, and the fog pouring back through my 
wings remained as thick and opaque as wet cotton. 
I dared not let down any lower or I would be 
bound to fly into the side of a hill, so I started to 
climb, mostly in desperation, for there was only 
a forlorn chance I could ever get on top of this 
type of weather. 

Now there followed a long period of fighting to 
keep control of the plane, while all the time my 
equilibrium became steadily more confused. I 
succeeded in climbing to 8000 feet; then the plane 
began to get more and more out of control. It lost 
altitude until I was back down to 5000 feet. By 
this time I felt I had been milling around in the 
clouds for an eternity and found myself wondering 
why I did not run out of fuel. At last I fell. The 
plane stalled and whipped off into a spin, although 
to my bewildered senses it did not seem to be 
spinning down but, impossibly, up and to the side. 
I cut the throttle and held the plane in the spin for 
a few seconds to be certain I was in a known con- 
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dition and to force my mind to reorient. When I 
broke the spin; I couldn’t pull out level from the 


` resulting dive. The plane floundered through the 
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dark muck in á series of stalls, spins, dives, and 
pull-outs. I struggled and fought with it all the 
way down, working with desperate concentration, 
but that little corner ‘of my mind that detachedly 
views such things said, “My friend, you are a dead 
duck.” 

The altimeter needle was dropping fast, and I 
knew I was low as I tried to recover from the fifth 
or sixth stall and spin. If Pd been in a Jenny, I 
would have let it spin in, but a crash in a full spin 
in a DH-4 was almost always fatal, so I continued 
trying to right the plane. The wires were scream- 
ing from what seemed a full dive, and I was pulling 
back hard to get the nose up when the tops of trees 
came flashing by, just below my wings. I was 
almost level. I rammed the stick forward to hold 
the plane there, cut both ignition switches, and 
coasted ahead, expecting to hit, but not knowing 
what. The plane slid out from under the deck of 
cloud to show me I was only fifty feet high — and 
over cleared land. I rolled to a stop, the propeller 
dead. After some minutes I began to tremble. I 
climbed out of the plane and had taken but two 
steps when my legs gave way. 


B, 1924, night air mail had become an estab- 
lished fact. We even paraphrased the Post Office 
Department (and Herodotus) to read, “Neither 
rain nor sleet nor hail nor gloom of night can stay 
this courier from his onward flight,” and adopted 
it as our own slogan. 

We found that at night, much as in the day, 
when we had fair horizontal visibility we could fly 
under quite low ceilings, down to a couple of hun- 
dred feet. Rain did not bother us, short of a heavy 
downpour; the flashing beacons seemed to glisten 
even more”brightly in the wet. Thunderstorms, 
however impressive at night and terrifying from an 
open cockpit, were generally not so serious as they 
seemed. It was necessary, however, to be prepared 
to turn back quickly, for it was' possible to blunder 
into a solid wall of rain or find ourselves suddenly 
blind in a low-lying bank of clouds in turbulence 
that taxed our strength. For me, despite this 
knowledge gained over the years, each time I had 
to head the plane straight into a thunderstorm I 
had to muster all my nerve anew. 

Clear black nights were the best to fly; even 
more lovely, I thought, than when a full moon 
filled space with a milky radiance. On such a 
night the sky was ablaze with stars, the towns and 
villages a sprawl of jewels, and the revolving 
beacons sharp sparks in a row far ahead. Occa- 
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sional meteors would strike across the sky, and 
sometimes flared so bright the pilot had to blink 
and duck his head against the sudden light. 

On -one trip, when I had flown out of such a 
night into the flame of an autumn dawn, as I 
neared Chicago the quilted floor of fields and 
roads was marred by increasing patches of white 
fog, lying innocently here and there in shallow 
pools. There was enough visible ground for me 
to find my way until I was within a mile of the 
field, but then all was covered and the fog stretched 
solid to the east. The fog was fairly shallow, for I 
saw the mark of smoke, puddled in the white, from 


_ the tall smokestack that sat just west of the flying 


field. Circling over, I could just make out the 
stack’s tip. Using it as a marker, I could line up 
with the runway, but when I glided down I could 
not even see the tips of my wings, and I had to 
push open the throttle and pull back on top. 
Circling, I saw that my propeller wash had made 


a gouge in the top of the fog as the plane dipped in, ' 


like a scoop taking ice cream from the top of a can. 
This gave me an idea: perhaps I could dig out 
enough fog to see the end of the runway. 

It took a long time. I would dip in, then hold 


the plane’s nose up in a near stall and jazz the . 


engine to send the wash churning behind at a 
downward angle. After nearly an hour of circling 
and dipping I had dug out a ragged trough about 


. three hundred feet deep and could just see the end 


of the runway at its bottom. Touching down took 
care, for I had to start the glide beyond the edge 
of the hole, be blind for a moment, then have a 
few seconds to set the plane on the runway before 
I was blind in the fog again. A DH does not roll 
far on landing; the Maywood runway was broad 
and long; and the landing came off just fine. But 
the fog was so dense I could not see to taxi; men 
had to come out and guide me to the hangar. 

To those on the ground, my many circles and 


' dips had sounded as though I were lost in the fog 


and desperately trying to dive into the field, al- 
though no one could understand how I could keep 
flying in the horrible muck. Dick Ingalls almost 
worked himself into a heart attack repeatedly 
climbing the beacon tower to point its beam in 
hopes it would help me land; then, when he heard 
the throttle open and the plane start coming his 


_ way, frantically scrambling down in fear it would 


hit the tower. 

Falling snow was difficult by day; but at night it 
was well-nigh impassable. It caused the death of 
several pilots caught out on a run by sudden 
change. Winter was a time of many canceled 
flights until we learned to fly on instruments. 
Deep snow on our field was also a great problem 
in winter flying; for, although we tried putting skis 
on our landing gear, conditions might rule them 
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out at the other end of a flight. So we did our best 
with wheels. We became adept at preventing 
nose-overs in landing: to take off in a foot or more 
of snow wed blow down the tail with our propeller 
blast and bounce the plane. One day at Omaha I © 
watched Jack Knight plow his plane up and down 
the field for five hours, then refuel and go at it for 
another hour, by which time he had beaten a 
track that allowed him to take off. 


oe often asked me why I liked being a pilot, 
why I flew the’mail and took such chances of get- 
ting killed.. I would try to explain, but never 
could find the words to explain it all. I knew that 
I could fly, and fly well, and this skill set me apart 
from the run of the mill. I certainly had no wish 
to get killed, but I was not afraid of it. I would 
have been frightened if I had thought I would get 
maimed or crippled for life, but there was little 
chance of that. A mail pilot was usually killed - 
outright. Then, too, sometimes I was called a 
hero, and I liked that. | 

One of the most rewarding things about a mail 
pilot’s job was the combination of high pay and — 
leisure time. As a normal thing we worked two 
or three days a week, five or six hours ‘a day, 
plus standing reserve perhaps one day a week, 
which only meant keeping the field advised as to 
how we might be reached. I spent my time as un- 
productively as possible: learning to play golf, 
chasing girls, reading indiscriminately, and —— an 
interest that has remained with me ever since — 
trout fishing. 

But what I could never tell of was the beauty 
and exaltation of flying itself. Above the haze 
layer, with the sun behind you or sinking ahead, 
alone in an open cockpit, there is nothing and- 
everything to see. The upper surface of the haze 
stretches on like a vast and endless desert, feature- 
less and flat and empty to the horizon. It seems ` 
your world alone. As you thread your way through 
the great piles of summer cumulus that hang over 
the plains, you realize that the patches of ground 
far below are for earthbound folk and the cloud 
shapes are sculptured just for you. The flash of 
rain, the shining rainbow riding completely 
around the plane, the lift over mountain ridges 
and crawling trains, the steady, pure air at dawn 
take-offs, and the smoke from the newly lit fires 
in houses just coming to life below — these are 
some of the many bits that help pay for the tense 
moments of plunging through fog, or the somber 
thoughts when flying cortege for a pilot’s funeral. 
It was so alive and rich a life that any other 
conceivable choice seemed dull, prosaic, and 
humdrum. 





But there were occasions, many occasions, when 
a pilot had to work. Once, when I was forced 
down by rain and fog, I landed in a field of mud 
so deep that my wheels sank to the hub. During 
the night a cold frost passed through, the tempera- 
ture dropped to near zero, and a stiff winter wind 
chilled our bones. The plane was half a mile from 
the nearest house. First I had to borrow picks 
and crowbars; then, assisted by a teen-age boy, I 
had to slug the hard mud for hours before the 
plane was free, after which we fetched a great iron 
kettle, hauled it and mounted it over an open fire, 
filled it with buckets of water, which we brought to 
a boil. At the same time, oil was heating in cans 
pushed close to the fire. Standing on boxes, we 
had to fill the radiator and engine jackets with hot 
water and the tank with warm oil. When the 
engine still would not start, the water and oil had 
to be drained again before they froze tight; had to 
be reheated once more and repoured. Twice we 
went through this cycle. The third time, while the 
water and oil were heating I walked to the village 
two miles away, bought a can of ether, and primed 
the balky engine. All in a night’s work. 

At the other extreme, there was too little physi- 
cal exertion. Riding alone in a mail DH, one 
might pass the time in a way no present-day pilot 
can conceive of, surrounded as he is by dials and 
threading his way through the dense traffic. Back 
then, on a good-weather flight, particularly at 
night, there was little to do as the ship droned 
along. To amuse myself,.I would take along a 
magazine, and with the ship trimmed and on 
course, would turn the cockpit lights bright and 
read, tearing off a page when finished and looking 
up to check my course as [ let it fall. 

This reading habit caused a near-disaster. In 
the earlier period of night flying, we were com- 
pletely alone on a run; unless we were scheduled 
to pass the opposite flight, which was rare, we 
never saw another plane. There was none in the 
air. One dark night, with perfectly smooth air, I 
was coasting along at about 5000 feet, reading my 
magazine. At the end ofa page I looked up. Dead 
ahead and coming directly at me, there suddenly 
loomed -a shape in space, lit like a misplaced con- 
stellation. Instantly I yanked on the stick and 
threw the plane hard over into a terrified turn. 
Once headed away, I looked back. It was even 
larger than I had thought. Inevitably curious, I 
turned again and passed close by its side. It was 
one of the great dirigibles, puffed up with its own 
immensity, sailing blithely down my right of way. 
As I learned later, it was the Shenandoah; she was 
to find her tragedy without my help. 
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In 1925 the Post Office Department began let- 
ting contracts to private firms for the carriage of 
air mail over feeder lines, lines branching off from 
the transcontinental route operated directly by the 
Air Mail Service. The Kelly Act, permitting 
further expansion of this practice, paved the way 
for the leasing of the transcontinental route itself. 
In 1927 the route-was leased, but only after much 
political activity by various bidders, including an 
attempt by the Air Mail pilots themselves to bid 
on the route between Hadley and Chicago. Boeing 
Air Transport was awarded the contract between 
Chicago and San Francisco, and National Air 
Transport beat out the pilots for the Eastern half. 
It was these companies that merged some years 
later and, after acquisition of still other carriers, 


` became what is now known as United Air Lines. 


The new companies purchased the aircraft and 
operating equipment used by the Air Mail Service, 
and the pilots and other personnel were trans- 
ferred to their payroll. By the end of September, 
1927, the pilots of the runs between Chicago and 
the East Coast found themselves employees of 
National Air Transport. The Post Office Air Mail 
Service had come to an end. 

Today, the vital role of the Post Office Depart- 
ment Air Mail Service in aviation’s history seems 
virtually forgotten, yet its gallant efforts gave 
genesis to our present vast system of civil air 


\transportation. The Service was in existence for 


less than a decade and was never in any sense 
large. When I joined the Air Mail in 1920 there 
were a dozen or so pilots employed by the Post 
Office Department. There were forty-three pilots 


’ when the Service ended in 1927. During its brief 
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history, forty-three had been killed and twenty- 
three more had been seriously injured. 

On February 14, 1931, the 71st Congress passed 
Public Law 661, from which I quote: “The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized ... to present... 
an air-mail flyer’s medal of honor ... to any 
person who, while serving in the air-mail service 
since May 15, 1918, has distinguished himself by 
heroism or extraordinary achievement in such 
service.” 

Subsequent to the passage of this act, the medal 
was awarded to. several airline pilots for distin- 
guished or heroic acts. However, without the 
least desire to detract from the merit of these 
awards, I consider it an ironic fact that the medal 
has never been awarded to a single employee of 
the Post Office Air Mail Service. Surely among 
the survivors or the dead there are some who be- 
Pe on such a roll of honor. 

, In my book, they all do. 
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yee is more than a touch of finality to a pub- 
lication day — at least, there is for the writer. 
By this time he’s done just about everything he 
can do. He has written his book; he has corrected 
it; he has been interviewed about it; he has been 
photographed holding it in his hands, as if it 
were some kind of peculiarly defective child. 

But by publication day all these preliminaries — 
some of them of great value; others, I suspect, 
of no value at all — have come to an end, and 
there is nothing for the writer to do but sit back 
and wait. Unless, of course, he wants to go on 
television. 

I am occasionally told that a television appear- 


- ance does wonders for a writer — the idea seems to 


be that it can’t miss driving people into book- 
stores, with money in their hands — but there are 
a few things I am told that I don’t believe, and 
this is one of them. Most of the writers I have seen 
on television look fairly unhappy, sandwiched in 
somewhere between an underwear commercial and 
Mr. Clean. 

They want, naturally, to talk about their books; 
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but the only one they can talk to is their host, 
an agreeable enough man, but one who — well, 
who just doesn’t read much. He can’t. He hasn’t 
the time. He’s too busy with his hobbies. (All 
television hosts seem to have hobbies, such as play- 
ing around with powerboats, or building putty 
cathedrals in the basement.) 

So there is really not much for the writer and 
the host to talk about, but they talk anyway, and 
every once in a while the host gives the writer 
an additional lift by holding his book oft to the 
camera — upside down — and pretty soon it’s all 
over and the writer can go home. . 

Where, of course, he might just as well have 
stayed in the first place. Stayed there and, as I 
say, waited. Waited for what? Well, waited for 
whatever is going to happen. For what is called 
“public response.” 

The only trouble is that there is no guarantee 
that the public will respond very well. Or— 
worse — that it will even respond at all. A book 
can be launched and slip quietly into the waters 
and sink without ripple or witness. It has come 
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and it has gone, and nobody. nae but the writer: 


And, of course, his publisher. ' 
At such moments it is the custom of the publisher 
to take the writer out to lunch. These lunches 


are always expensive and always sad; the writer- 


chews on a piece of miraculous prime beef and 
wonders morosely what he will be eating the rest 
of the year. He may shake his head and say that 
he just can’t understand it. 

* Jn this case the publisher will nod sympathet- 
ically and say that he can’t either. He will add 
that sometimes it happens this way. He may talk 
about similar failures of the past. Somehow, this 
is of no great consolation to the writer. 

In 1951 I published a novel called The Oracle. 
Publication day came and publication day went — 
and so did The Oracle. In silence. Total silence. 


Weeks went by; no one said or wrote a word. 


Finally, one day, a friend came up to me on the 
street waving his arms urgently; he said, “Hey! 
About your book!” 

That was it; I said, “Yes? Yes?” 

He said, “When does it come out?” 

And this, more or less, was the public response 
to The Oracle. At the time it seemed a disaster 
to me, possibly even a conspiracy on the part of 
my then publisher to conceal me from the public. 


Now, though, I know that what happened to The | 


Oracle was precisely what happens to most first 
novels: it simply got lost. 

In the great and endless flood of books that 
comes cascading from the publishers every day of 
the year, the chances of a first book by an un- 
known writer receiving more than minimal atten- 
tion are extremely remote. I know this now; I 
didn’t know it then — and it was then, of course, 
that counted. 


Y, history does not always repeat itself. 
Five years later I had another publication day, 
and this time The Last Hurrah came out. The pub- 
lic response to this was wildly different. From 
almost the moment of publication I had a hunch it 
would be, for no sooner had it been released than 
two men prominent in Massachusetts political 
affairs paid it conspicuous attention. 

These two men were not much alike, I think, but 

they had at least two points in common: both were 
former governors of the Commonwealth, and both 
reacted at once with vigor to The Last Hurrah. 
“The first promptly threatened to sue because, it 
was alleged, he was in the book; the second just 
as promptly threw the book into a Florida swim- 
ming pool because, it was alleged, he was not. I 
took these simultaneous tributes as a possible good 
omen. 
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And so it turned out. By good fortune, The 
Last Hurrah became a best seller. I say “good for- 


, tune” because it seems to me that this is the in- 
-gredient, perhaps above all others, which deter- 
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mines the best-seller. A book can be a good book 
and sell badly; a book can be a bad book and sell 
well. One of the worst and most unconvincing 
novels I have ever read has been one of the great- `` 
est best sellers of the last ten years. 

Which is not to say that good books can’t sell 
well. Some do, and it is always permissible for 
the writer to persuade himself that his is one of 
these. Still, if he is a sensible man, he will also 
admit to himself that great sales rarely depend on 
intrinsic merit. It is much more likely that they 
depend on factors over which the writer has little 
or no control.: 

For example, while I have no temptation to talk 
down. The Last Hurrah, and’ while I think that; all 
in all, it is a decent book, nevertheless I also 
think that much. of its success was due to what 
might be called accidents — to developments, that 
is, on which I hadn’t calculated at all. 

There was, for one thing, the fact that, quite by 
chance, the book was published during an election 
year; this undoubtedly helped. There was the fact 
that no book quite like it had appeared in a long 
time; had another book, of whatever quality, deal- 
ing with an Irish-American politician come along 
a month or two in advance of mine, the edge of 
the public appetite for this subject might well have 
been dulled. And then, too, there was the fact that 
the aging but picturesque and highly vocal James 
Michael Curley entered the picture to a degree 
never dreamed of by me. 

Over the last five years I have spent much time 
in denying that Frank Skeffington was a fictional 
version of the late Governor Curley. Not that it 
matters now, but he wasn’t. For a long time I 
made periodic and dutiful efforts to convince peo- ° 
ple of this, but while some were convinced, others 
were not, and foremost among these was Governor 
Curley himself. 

I met him, for the first and only time in my life, 
about a month after the book had been published. 
He was getting into a cab, just outside the Parker 
House; he was alone. It seemed too good an 
opportunity to miss; besides, I was curious. ‘Those 
were the days when threats of lawsuits were com- 
ing regularly from his house on the Jamaicaway, 
all filtered through a succession of middlemen, 
whose appearance, to put it mildly, did not inspire 
trust. I wanted to hear what the principal himself 
had to say. And so I put my head in the cab 
window, and as he looked up, slightly startled, I 
introduced myself. 

There was a long pause while he looked at me; 
then suddenly he laughed. “Well, well,” he said, 
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putting out his hand. “Nice to see you. You’ve 
written quite a book. I like that book.” 
I said that I was pleased to hear this} rumors 


- to the’contrary had been reaching me with some 


persistence. 
“No, no,” he said, waving all rumors to one 
side. “That's a fine book. I enjoyed it. ‘Do you 


know what part I enjoyed most?” 

“No,” I said. “No, I don’t.” 

He. said, almost dreamily, “The part where I 
die.” | | 

I'thought I had better nail this down quickly; I 
said, ‘“‘Isn’t it strange, Governor, that so many 
people confuse fact with fiction? Skeffington with 
yourself, for instance. I know, and you know, the 
difference between the two, that the one isn’t like 
the other —” 

“Yes,” he said, nodding gravely. “Yes, there I 
am in my bedroom, dying. Breathing my last. [I’m 
lying flat on my back with my eyes closed, when 
suddenly into the room comes. e 

And he went on to give me the complete scene 
from The Last Hurrah, more or less as I had writ- 
ten it, except: for the insertion of himself wherever 
Skeffington had appeared in the original. It was 
quite a performance, completely engrossing ‘and 
not a little eerie. When it was over, he shook my 
hand once more, congratulated me again, and we 
parted on the most cordial terms, agreeing to have 
lunch together one day in the future. 

I should add that this pleasant encounter in no 
way diminished the threats of lawsuit. They con- 


` tinued; out of the shadows came the by now fa- 


miliar voices of the middlemen, muttering darkly 
of financial ruin for me and all those associated 
with me. 

Gradually, however, these threats shifted rather 


than ceased, and were directed not at me but at 


the company which had bought my book for mo- 
tion picture production. 
traditional happy hunting ground for litigants, 
that the matter was finally settled to the satisfac- 
tion of some and the discomfiture of others, but in 
this I was blessedly not involved. 

The governor and I never did have that lunch 
together, and this is something I regret. I don’t 
know why we didn’t, but I rather suspect it was 
because we both had become too preoccupied with 
our own activities: I with my book, he with my 
book. 

For by now the governor had taken on The Last 
Hurrah as a full-time occupation. He was, asked 
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to speak about it everywhere; he did not decline. 


: He was, of course, marvelously at home ‘on the 
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public platform; he was vastly entertaining; and, 
as time went on, because he was both an imagina- 
tive and a creative man, he took to making small 
and’ personally advantageous alterations in the 
book. 

Thus, a minor villain, who in my book was an 
insurance man, became in the. Curley version the 
publisher of a Boston newspaper for whom he had 
always had small regard. It was a slight change, 
but one which appeared to give him enormous 
satisfaction. 

As no one understood the uses of pabi any 
better than Curley, and as no one was more suc- 
cessful in securing it, these talks were widely cov- 
ered and discussed, and it would be foolish to pre- 
tend that they did not further the sale of The Last 
Hurrah. Although this was perhaps not entirely 
a one-way Street, it is possible to argue, I think, 
that The Last Hurrah — again, quite by accident — 
did something, in return, for him. 

For, although he was a remarkable and a popu- 
lar politician — indeed, perhaps the most remark- 
able and popular ever to appear on the Massa- 
chusetts scene —he was by now in his eighties, 
and, while certainly far from forgotten, he was not 
in the limelight as once he had been. For some 
months before his death, I believe this book helped 
to push him back there. It was not my intention to 
have it do so — but I am not sorry that it did. 

These, then, were some of the circumstances 
which surrounded The Last Hurrah after its pub- 
lication day; which, properly speaking, had no 
connection with the book at all, and yet to which 
at least a part of its success was due. 

And now, another five years later, another pub- 
lication day has come, and with it the same old 
speculation and wonder. Not about what I will 
do, for, as I said earlier, all that I can do I have 
already done: the book is written; it pleases me 
more than any of my previous books; and that, 
really, is what matters to me. 

But, about the rest — what circumstances may 
arise to speed it along, or, on the other hand, to 
slow it down — I have not the faintest idea. Which 
is perhaps just as well. Although, one thing I do 
know: that whatever those circumstances may be, 
they will not resemble those which were such 
untiring auxiliaries to The Last Hurrah. 

And this, all things considered, is perhaps Just 
as well, too. 
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ALICE HAMILTON, MD. 


The first woman. ever to teach at the Harvard Medical 
School, Atace Hamiiton, M.D., was a pioneer in -~ 
industrial medicine, working as a young assistant 
to Jane Addams in Hull House. Dr. Hamilton 
devised ways of protecting our immigrant workers 
in the dangerous trades with such success that she was 
commissioned by President Wilson to pursue this 


quest with federal authority. Now in her nineties, 





she reviews the enormous progress in her chosen field. 
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IN aac years gives one a long view of the past, 
and one is tempted to compare it with the present, 
either with thankfulness for the advances we have 
made or with regret for what we have lost. I find 
that much of the nostalgic literature that comes 
my way now is written by people who, in my aged 
eyes, are young, and therefore quite inexperienced. 
They never lived through and saw with their own 
eyes what this country was like in the so-called 
good old days. I am a bit puzzled to know just 
which period is the one they look back on with 
admiration and longing, but I think it must be the 
post-Civil War years, those from 1870 to the end 
of the century. That was when our Industrial 
Revolution had reached its height, when /azssez 
faire and free enterprise ruled. We had conquered 
a continent by peaceful means, and we were proud 
of it and of the pioneer virtues that had made it 
possible. It is this period, with its virtues, ideals, 
and achievements, that the ‘“‘new conservatives” 
seem to long to bring back. 

But a woman of ninety years has lived through 
that period, has seen it with her own eyes, has seen 
not only the front door and_the parlor and master 
bedroom but the cellar and the back yard with 
the garbage pails. To her the country as it is now 
' seems much better, has shed many injustices, 
much blindness, ignorance, arrogance, even ruth- 
lessness. Perhaps it is worth while for an old 
woman, much of whose life was spent among the 
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submerged working’ class, to tell what life was 
really like underneath the pleasant, comfortable 
Victorian.surface. 

This does not mean that my childhood and 
youth were spent in surroundings of poverty and 
distress. On the contrary, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
was prosperous and healthy and, so far as we knew, 
quite free from any social problems. And I went 
through the University of Michigan with no idea 
of “how the other half lived.” 

So, it was not in a spirit of youthful rebellion 
against things as they were that I went to Jane 
Addams’ Hull House in 1896. I had had my curi- 
osity aroused by reading some of the exciting 
books then appearing, books by Jane Addams, 
Father Huntington, Richard Ely, Franklin Gid- 
dings, Jacob Riis, and others, and I had begun to 
realize how narrow had been my education, how 
sheltered my life. I wanted -to go into that under- 
world and see for myself. What I learned came to 
me from firsthand experience, clear-cut and in- 
escapable. 

What first opened my eyes to the helplessness of 
the working class here in America, when disaster 
came through no fault of their own, was a startling 
occurrence in Chicago. It had the same effect on 
two young men then living in a social settlement 
in the great Polish quarter of the city, Raymond 
Robins and William Hard. This was it. A group 
of workmen were sent out in a tug to one of 
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nobody expected it to do more. 
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Chicago’s pumping stations in Lake Michigan and 
left there while the tug returned to shore. A fire 
broke out on the tiny island and could ‘not be 


controlled. The men had the choice of burning 


to death or drowning. Before rescue came, most 
of them had drowned. The contracting company 
volunteered to pay the funeral expenses, and 
Widows and 
orphans had to turn for temporary help to the 
county agent, then to private charity. It was part 
of the system of “private enterprise, without gov- 
ernment interference.” 

. The second eye-opener for me in those early 
days came from a group of Hungarian women, 
wives of steelworkers in one of the great plants 
east of Chicago. There had been an accident, and 
the injured men had been hurried to the company 
hospital, where they were kept incommunicado. 
Their wives were told the men were alive and well 
cared for. . How badly they were hurt and whether 
they would recover, nobody would tell their 
families. Worst of all, and this had brought the 
women to Hull House for help, they were not 
It took an appeal 
from Jane Addams to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
bassy in Washington to clear that situation. 

Hull House was surrounded by immigrant 
families, mostly newly arrived. Sweatshops were 


then an important part of the great clothing in- 


dustry in Chicago. Often, as I walked down South 
Halsted Street, I would meet groups of Italian 
women: carrying bundles of men’s and boys’ 


«clothing for finishing in their tenement homes. 


Even the children could help: the five-year-olds 
could pull out the basting threads. Of course, 
they as well as all the factory workers were un- 
organized; wages-were at the will of the employer; 
hours — well, that was decided by family need 
and women’s endurance. The men took the low- 
paid jobs of the unskilled, and the women took 
home work, 


I saw much more of the darker side of our highly 
developed industrial society when in 1910 I began 
to investigate, first for the state of Illinois, then for 
the federal government, the industries in which 
poisonous substances are used or produced — 
lead, arsenic, mercury, dangerous gases, fumes, 
dusts. All.the other important industrial countries 
had legal control of such plants, and provision for 
medical care and cash compensation, but we did 
not. Unions were in their infancy, and union 
leaders were too absorbed in the struggle for basic 
rights to pay any attention to what they and the 
workers accepted as a necessary part of the job. 
My work took me into many parts of the coun- 
try and into contact with working people im their 


homes as well as in their work places. I saw many 

industries, some well safeguarded, some recklessly 
neglected. For it was a period of unrestricted 
liberty for the employing class. The worker was 
as truly under the power of his employer as was 
the peasant under the power of his overlord in the 
Middle Ages, with one exception: he could quit 


_his job, but often that meant starvation. 


More and more I became. impressed by the 
great contrast between the two classes, by the 
power of the upper, the employing class, and the 
weakness of the lower, the working class. ‘‘Indus- 
trial feudalism”? was a phrase coined by a young 
radical writer in those days (later, I think, he 
became a good conservative). It seemed to me a 
fair description of our society. Under our free- 
enterprise system, the place of the medieval land- 
lord, the nobleman, had been taken by the big 
industrialist, but the relation between the two 
classes, upper and lower, was the same. 

I had a vivid illustration of this feudal system 
when I was investigating lead poisoning in storage- 
battery works. This industry was recognized in 
England and all European countries as one of the 
most dangerous of the lead trades. I had visited 
English plants and had seen how they controlled 
the chief danger, lead dust in the air, by wetting 
down every dusty job — “swilling,”’ they called it. 

One American plant, a big important: one, 
which I visited soon after had never even faced 
the fact that there was danger of lead poisoning, 
and conditions were as bad as possible. I could 
make no impression on the management, nor on 


-the state labor office. Then I went on to a plant 


“stoékhiolders — even some ‘cleigymériss 
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in a state that had no labor department, no inspec- 
tors; the free-enterprise system was undisturbed. 
But I found a model plant, quite as good as any 
in England. The owner was not only humane 
but- unusually intelligent. He had discovered that 
it was the lead dust which caused poisoning, and 
so he kept everything as wet as he could and warned 
his workers by printed wall placards to look out 
for early symptoms of poisoning and go to the 
doctor. 

What was my dismay when I heard that this 
model plant had been bought by the big com- 
pany, taken over by men with neither humanity _ 
nor intelligence? The workmen’ were helpless; 
they had lost their good master; they had. been 
sold down the river. 

When, in 1921, Charles Cabot of Boston, a 
stockholder of U.S. Steel,: started a movement 
to abolish the twelve-hour day and seven-day- 
weeksinsthat® ‘industry;she-7 “WAS. opposed by many 
who de- 
fended the right of the steelworkers. etg labor: as 
long as they pleased.” The system was given up 
in 1922, but not by law; it was at the urging of 


President Harding that Judge Gary consented to 
make the change. Of course, we were thankful 
for this, but we could hardly rejoice that it was in 
the power of one man to alter so the lives of hun- 
dreds of American workmen. 

Doubtless many stockholders were conscientious 
adherents of the theory of free enterprise, but one 
could not help wondering, freedom for whom? 
Surely the workers, with no union behind them, 
supposedly free to make their individual bargain 
with the employer (U.S. Steel, the stockyards, 
American Smelting and Refining, and so forth), 
were as helpless as any peasants of the Middle 
Ages. There were, of course, some lords of the 
manor who were just and generous, but the peas- 
ant could not seek them out and leave the tyrant 
for a kind lord. 


Wier our Industrial Revolution had -reached 
its peak, the leaders of big business or manufactur- 
ing, of mining and smelting, of oil production and 
refining, had behind them all the forces of law 
and order, which meant not only state police but 
their private police forces, and also the law courts, 
the injunction judges, even the Supreme Court. 
How could unorganized workmen, leaderless and 
scattered, carry on a successful struggle against 
such a strong, organized force? It was the day of 
labor spies, of the dreaded black list, hard to 
escape, for even if a man left home and neighbors 
and went to a strange town, it followed him; the 
employers shared their lists of troublemakers. 

It is small wonder that sometimes the workers 
felt that even the government in Washington took 
a side against them, as it did in the Pullman strike. 
I found that out when I went into the steel country 
in my study of carbon monoxide gassing. It 
was just after the great strike that followed World 
War I. Up until then I had always, as a repre- 
sentative of the federal Department of Labor, met 
with a cordial, sometimes an eager reception by 
labor. This time, after a complete defeat of the 
union, I met only sullen hostility, because I repre- 
sented a government which had “ganged up” 
against them, had taken the side of the employers. 
Even my search for cases of gassing made no differ- 
ence. Usually I would visit union headquarters 
and pick up histories of cases. This time there was 
no headquarters, at least none that a government 
employee could find. The men even believed that 
Washington had sent agents provocateurs into the 
steel towns to stir up violence so that law and 
order could intervene. Maybe there was some 
truth in this. All I know is that a group of White 
Russian exiles who used to meet at Hull House 
told us that some of their number were doing 
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work of that kind in Gary. But who paid the 
wages, they did not know. 

During these years of their uncontrolled power, 
what was the attitude of the employing class? As 
I met them and discussed with them the many 
questions of employer-worker relations, I usually 
found little or no sense of responsibility on their 
part. An extreme instance of this was provided 
when a man of breeding. with philanthropic 
interests exclaimed, ‘‘Why, that sounds as if you 
thought that when a man gets lead poisoning in 
my plant, I should be held responsible.” 

‘Not so common, perhaps, but not rare, was a 
contempt for the working class, which in those 
days, especially in the heavy industries, consisted 
of newly arrived immigrants. I would be told 
that. they were not only ignorant but uncivilized, 
used to living like animals. Whatever they found 
over here was far better than what they had had 
at home. But they were just the sort of men the 
employers wanted; men who were eager for any 
kind of job, who never protested against heavy, 
dangerous work, who were undemanding, sub- 
missive. I remember asking a man of the stock- 
yards, where many nationalities were working 
— Lithuanians, Slovaks, Serbians — which group 
gave the most trouble. “The Americans,” he said. 
“We haven’t many of them, luckily, but the few 
we have start more trouble than all the others.” 

The conscientious, humane employers, of course, 
were there also, and I look back with gratitude to 
several of them who recognized their responsibili- 
ties; but they had no leadership. There was never 
a concerted effort on the part of the employing 
class to remedy the evils which industry in foreign 
lands had recognized and dealt with, in some 
cases for decades. After we reached the point of 
working for laws to regulate the poisonous trades, 
it was often my job to go before state legislative 
committees to testify about the need for pro- 
tective laws. Always I would meet the same 
opponent, the representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

It is true that a worker injured in an accident 
(not crippled by industrial disease — that came 
much later) might sue his employer for damages 
and might find a lawyer willing to take his case on 
a gamble, claiming, if successful, one third, oftener 
one half the damages awarded. But the employer 
had some strong defenses. There was the “‘As- 
sumption of Risk” clause. The worker had known 
the job was dangerous and had deliberately taken 
it. There was the “Negligence of a Fellow- 


Worker,” not of the employer, which had caused 
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the accident. Rarely could it be proved that the 

employer was responsible. The worker’s freedom 

to take a dangerous job was assured. 
Pennsylvania was the slowest of all the industrial 
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states to recognize occupational sickness and did 
not pass legislation until 1938, and then limpingly. 
A foreman in a big factory where lead dust and 
silica dust were quite uncontrolled told me that 
his Slovak workmen did not stand this work long. 
“Four years is about all,” he said. “Then they 
have to quit, and mostly they go home to Slo- 
vakia.” “To die at home?” I asked. “Well, I 
guess that’s about it,” he answered. And even 
when Pennsylvania did provide compensation 
awards, ‘it was on condition that none of .the 
money should be sent out of the country. Widows 
and orphans should turn to local charity in their 
Magyar or Slavic countries. 

My own profession was also imbued with the 
ruling-class attitude. Nowadays it is passionately 
against any move to lessen the freedom of the sick 
to choose their own doctor. But it never protested 
against the system which gave the worker in mine, 
mill, or smelter no voice in the selection of the 
company doctor, whose salary was paid out of 
compulsory deductions from the men’s wages. 
Again and again I met men who so mistrusted the 
company doctor that they went to an outside 
man and so paid twice for medical services. That 
their mistrust was sometimes justified, I am sorry 
to report, but I do remember an elderly doctor.in 
a huge smelter who was always ready, in the case 
of a badly injured workman, to testify in court 
that the cause of the accident was not faulty 
equipment in the plant but spontaneous heart 
failure in the worker. 

As I look now at our salety-first campaigns, 
our array of well-trained and high-principled 
industrial doctors, our overgenerous compensation 
laws, the work of the industrial insurance com- 


panies and of the state labor and health départ- ` 


ments, it is hard to believe that all those changes 


# 


have come just within a few years. But these pro- 


tective measures were all passed into law by state - 


or federal governments and enforced by the courts. 
Trade unions were absorbed in the struggle over 
hours, wages, black lists, and so forth, and their 
first leader, Samuel Gompers, was as much.op- 
posed to any government interference as are 
modern conservatives. Had the country waited 
till the unions were strong enough to force reforms, 
we would have waited many more years, and even 
then, poor and weak unions would have been left 
out. 


all 


D. THE conservatives really wish to go back 
forty years, to those days of free enterprise, of indi- 
vidual initiative unhampered by government con- 
trol? Again one must ask, “Freedom for whom?” 

Of course, nobody could deny that the situation 
now is not only a righting of early evils but the 


bringing in of new.ones. Labor has attained 
power to a degree that is alarming, and often 
misuses its power. But it is well to inquire what 
led to a rebellion which was at first justified, then, ` 
like most rebellions, became intoxicated by its new 
power. It is only fair to look into the conditions 
that led up to this rebellion. 

A widespread revulsion against compulsory 


‘union membership has resulted in the passage in 


a number-of states of the so-called Right to Work 
laws. This attitude is quite understandable on the 
part of the great majority of Americans who are 
outside the trade-union world. And yet, equally 
understandable is the attitude of the workers them- 
selves. They remember what many people of the 
middle class have forgotten, what more never 
knew about — the days of the “‘yellow-dog con- 
tract,” when the would-be worker had to sign a 

promise never to join a union. : 

Now trade unionists defend their insistence on 
the opposite; they hold that it is they who, through 
years of struggle, have raised the lot of the worker 
from that of a helpless victim of employer greed to 
his present state of independence and prosperity. 
They say that the newly employed take advantage 
of these hard-won gains, but refuse to take their 
share of the responsibility and the expense. It is 
as if a group of pioneers in the early days had, 
after many dangers and hardships, succeeded in 
establishing a town, safe and prosperous. Then 
there comes an individualist who insists on living 
there but refuses to take on any of the duties of a 
citizen or to pay taxes. I do not cite this as a 
defense of the unions’ demands, only as an ex- 
planation of their firmly held attitude. 

And are they completely wrong when they in- 
sist that there is a well-concealed system in the 
employing class which enforces a law of compul- 
sory acceptance of decisions made at the top? I 
found evidence of this kind,. usually not outspoken, 
“but sometimes admitted. The head of a mining 
company told me during a strike that he had been 
willing to settle with his men but dared not to. “I 
simply would have had no credit when I needed 
it if I had deserted the ranks.” 

Of course, what labor does is inescapably out 
in the open, often disastrous to the community, 
crude and unsightly, but in essence it is not so 
different from the well-concealed and outwardly 
well-mannered conduct of the employing class. 

Limitation of output, some forms of feather- 
bedding are among the practices employed by the 
unions which are widely criticized. But what led 
up to such practices? In the old days, the rate of 
output was based on the work of the most capable, 
the pace-setter, and fixed by the foreman. I saw 
a clear picture of what this sometimes meant. It 
was in the men’s clothing industry, before the big 
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strike led by Sidney Hillman. A young Italian 
girl, Filomena, had come to Chicago to get a job 
and earn enough to pay for the passage of her 
family from Southern Italy. It seemed incredible 
that a peasant father would send his young 
daughter on such a perilous mission, but this was 
not the only instance I knew. When I met Filo- 
mena, she was working and making good wages, 
sewing buttonholes on the coats of dress suits. She 
was established as the pace-setter for her group. 
At that time, the big houses used to let out parts of 
the work to subcontractors, and she was working 
for one of them. 

One day the foreman asked her, “How many 
needles do you thread a day, Filomena?” 

She answered, “‘About three hundred.” 

“Why don’t you take needles and thread home 
with you and thread them in the evening? You’d 
make big pay that way.” 

Filomena did, and the foreman let all the girls 
know what a big pay envelope she had at the end 
of the week. The other girls began to copy her, 
and when almost all were threading their needles 
in their free time, the foreman cut their wages 
back to the old rate. When the strike broke the 
next year, Filomena, the pace-setter, joined it. 

That picketing in strikes has reached unbear- 
able proportions today, nobody would deny. But 
what led up to it? And did the earlier situation 
meet with anything like the protest that the present 
one does? I used to go on the picket line now and 
then, and I remember one day, during the famous 
clothing strike of 1915, when I approached a 
picket line outside a big factory. Suddenly I saw 
a group of pickets, men undersized and shabbily 
dressed, running before men armed with clubs, 
the strong-armed guards of the factory, who over- 
took them and beat them as they ran. A group of 
Chicago policemen looked on impassively. I had 
just come back from German-occupied Belgium, 
and I had seen nothing there as brutal as this, in 
my own country. i 

Another time, it was a strike of a restaurant 
waitresses’ union. A young Irish girl, gentle and 
well bred, had joined the union on my advice, so 
I felt responsible for her. She was striking against 
her job, which required a work week of six nights 
of twelve hours each, then quite legal. I went to 
see what was happening on the line and was just 
in time to see her hustled into a patrol wagon by 
a brutal, cursing policeman, to be jailed for dis- 
orderly conduct. l 

We heard Mother Jones tell of her experiences 
during a coal miner’s strike in West Virginia. She 
had had to approach the picket line by wading 
along the bed of a brook, because all the land 
belonged to the mine owners and was patrolled by 
_the private police. That was the period when the 
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great coal companies had their own police crew in 
Pennsylvania, where they already had a state 
police force. One of their representatives, speaking 
before a congressional committee, declared that it 
was absolutely necessary to keep arms and guards; 
they all did. 

It is part of the program that the new con- 
servatives offer us to abandon the idea that the 
government has any responsibility for the suffering 
caused by a national depression, by unemploy- 
ment, incapacitation, or death of the head of the 
family, or by low wages. Private-charity used to 
deal with all such emergencies, and it should do so 
now. I think that those who hold such views must 
have been young during our great depression. I 
was in my sixties and saw it from the world of the 
working class. 

Many pictures come to mind as I think back 
over those days: pictures of men on foot on the 
road between New London and Lyme, men who 
had left their families because the presence of an 
able-bodied man in the household made it im- 
possible for the family to get relief from the 
charities. I think of the crowds in New York 
streets waiting their turn at the soup kitchens; the 
apple vendors crouched along the curbs; I see the 
Hoovervilles which sprang up on the outskirts of 
the big cities. Private charity in the cities simply 
broke down under the load, and in the small 
towns it was even worse. 

One of the most poignant experiences I had 
during the depression was in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, that single-industry, textile town. There, 
one evening, I faced a crowd of men and women 
who had been on strike for weeks, a strike called 
at the worst possible time. What little money they 
had had for strike benefits was used up; they had 
no hope of a settlement with the employers, for the 
industry had passed under the control of a group 
of New York bankers so remote that a distraught 


‘mayor could get no answer to a plea he wrote 


them for the terms which they would accept. 

As I looked at them, I wondered what I could 
say. Where was there any help for them, any 
hope? Private charity already had more calls than 
it could cope with, and generous individuals, ex- 
cept for a few radicals, were unwilling to “meddle 
in an industrial dispute.” They could not get help 
from their national union, for there was none; 


there were only small, scattered groups such as 
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theirs. As for help from bigger unions, in the form 
of sympathetic strikes, that came much later. 
When, nowadays, I read denunciation of union 
arrogance, of unreasonable demands made with 
threats of violence and blackmail, that picture of 
Lawrence rises before me, and I wonder which 
system, that of forty years ago or that of today, 
causes the greater amount of human misery. 


WHY 
FRESHMEN 
FAIL 


sy HAROLD G. RIDLON 


- High school students today have more difficulty than ever before in being admilted to 


college. How does it happen, then, that the dropout rate among college freshmen is steadily 


increasing? For an analysis of this enigmatic situation we turn io Harod G. RIDLON, 


assistant professor of English at Tufts University, Massachusetls, who in the past twelve 


years has taught students at levels ranging from the eighth grade through graduate school. 


1 


S MUCH emphasis is placed on both the desira-~ 
bility and the difficulty of getting into college that 
students, parents, and teachers are to be forgiven 
if, in their joyful enthusiasm, they minimize the 
‘ problems of staying in college during the first 
year and doing satisfactory work. Students have 
been dropping out of colleges, either of their own 
volition or at the suggestion of the administration, 


as long as there has been such a phenomenon as . 


‘higher education. But the dropout rate today is 
increasing at the very time when, we are told, 
` the colleges are accepting the “cream of the crop.” 
Even for those who ultimately do survive, the 
problem of adjusting to the first term of college 
can be a harrowing experience. Though admis- 
sions officers tell us. that the new freshmen are 
better and better in the ways that are measurable, 
many of us have a lurking suspicion that .the bat- 
tery of tests and other data college administrators 
depend on fall far short of revealing student origi- 
nality, inventiveness, or capacity for intellectual 
growth under the demanding stimuli of the first 
weeks of college. 

This problem affects not only those who might 
very likely flunk out in the first year; it also trou- 
bles students perfectly able both to survive college 
and to enjoy it, whose first year, at least — and 
perhaps more — is passed in morbid fear of fail- 
ure. 

This group of students come to college with 
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high test scores, solid high school grades, and firm 
recommendations. Why do they fail to achieve? 
It is my impression, gained from close contact for 
the past decade with such college students, that 
the reasons for their ineffectiveness fall roughly 
into two categories: skills and attitudes. 

The relationship of good reading skills to success 
in college is primary. I do not wish to raise here 
the issue about the extent to which precollege 
students. are or are not being taught to read 
effectively. Nor do I wish to disinter the bones of 
the old phonics versus word-by-word debate. I 
say only that a great many entering college stu- 
dents fail to get out of their reading what gener- 
ally reasonable and understanding faculties feel 
they should get. 

Needless to say, with the great bulk of reading 
required of the average college student today, 
speed is vitally necessary. The student who plods 
along through all types of reading material at two 
hundred words a minute will undoubtedly lag 
behind another who can average four hundred or 
more and can vary his speed from two to six, de- 
pending on the material read. Contrary to what 
students — and parents — generally believe, the 
more rapid reader is likely to be the better reader, 


‘for the simple reason that he can more closely 


approximate the thought patterns of the writer. 
The reader who splits a simple idea that may 
cover three or four sentences into forty or fifty 


words, or, worse, 150 to 200 syllables, erects bar- 
riers for himself that, if not insurmountable, are, to 
say the least, inhibiting. 

Training — even intelligent self-training like 
that advocated by Professor Robert Bear at Dart- 
mouth College, in which for fifteen minutes a day 
the student forces himself to read some piece of 
relatively easy nonfiction much more rapidly than 
is comfortable for him — such training undertaken 
during the senior year of high school or in the 
summer before entering college could loosen 
up the rigid patterns of reading some students 
have developed during high school. 

And “loosen up” is, I think, an appropriate 
term, for one common failure of reading training in 
high school is the insistence on the value of deep 
reading at the expense of broad reading. One 
might be forgiven here for citing Dr. Johnson, 
who, piqued on one occasion by the searching 
questions of a gentleman who had read a book the 
good doctor obviously had not read thoroughly, 
eyed him askance and asked scathingly, “Sir, do 
you read books through?” High school students often 
read through such books as Vanity Fair, Crime and 
Punishment, and David Copperfield so dutifully that 
they lose the valuable gift of flexibility. 

One useful method to achieve flexibility is to 
devote a few minutes each day for a month to 
reading from a number of different sources, the 
only stipulation being that no two sources — book, 
newspaper, periodical — be repeated within the 
given period. No requirement should be set for 
finishing any article, story, or chapter, unless it 
proves so interesting that the reader chooses to 
complete it on his own time, outside the period 
devoted to the daily practice. The student should 
read in sources normally not explored: newspapers 
never read, specialized periodicals outside his 
field of interest, books by authors assiduously 
avoided. 

Many entering college students read the back of 
a cereal box with the same rapt attention they 
give to a chapter in a physics book. But the 
loosening up, the relaxing, requires a psychologi- 
cal effort, a kind of commitment to ease. I am 
here reminded of the poor reader in the one-room 
country schoolhouse of many years ago who used 
to depend on his deskmate for help in the painful 
oral reading then thought so necessary. Once, 
however, stuck on a difficult passage, he leaned 
hopefully toward his mentor, only to have him 
say, because he didn’t know the words either, 
“Skip it, Richard, and go on.” Straightening up 
confidently after this exchange, he intoned to the 
world, “Skip it, Richard, and go on.’ ‘The freshman 
could do worse than learn that there are many 
times when he, too, should skip it and go on. 

One immediate application of this principle 
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occurs in the area of prereading. To many fresh- 
men, the notion of attacking a textbook chapter 
in three successive steps, each built on the pre- 
ceding one, comes as the revelation of a secret 
sin, for they have been somehow led to believe 
that knowing how the chapter ends will spoil it 
for them. Instead of plodding laboriously for two 
hours from the beginning to the end of a twenty- 
page chapter, they should spend, first, only fifteen 
minutes prereading the chapter, making a rapid 
survey, noting the title, observing the general 
format. They should read only first and last 
paragraphs, opening sentences of paragraphs, 
marginal headings, and boldface type. Then, on 
the basis of this survey, they should ask themselves 
questions they hope to be able to answer at the 
next reading. 

The second reading, of, say, half an hour, in- 
volves some effort to isolate key ideas, scan all the 
paragraphs rapidly, and form more incisive and 
useful questions for the third, and last, reading. 

Finally, the close-study reading permits concen- 
tration on the most significant data and clears 
away all the deadwood for a more meaningful 
reconciliation between fact and idea. Students 
uniformly testify to the efficacy of this system. 


A SECOND skill, valuable if not actually neces- 
sary for reasonable success in college, is the ability 
to listen constructively. Some effort is made in 
high school to develop the other three communi- 
cation skills — reading, writing, and speaking — 
through oral and written presentations. But listen- 
ing, although students engage in it for a good part 
of their time, is hopelessly neglected as a particular 
skill requiring systematic training and controlled 
practice. 

What do students really hear as they sit in the 
classroom? College teachers discover in examina- 
tions how distorted the remarks made in class can 
become, even with the better students. ‘This is an- 
other symptom of the broader problem, the diffi- 
culty of the new student in trying to adjust to an 
alien world. 

Whether from large or small, public or private 
schools, most entering college students have come 
to be accepted on something like their own terms. 
Take, for example, the matter of the congenitally 
bad speller. Called to task for his appalling spell- 
ing, he will say with a jocular and casual air: 
“Oh, yes, I had this trouble all through high 
school, but the teachers didn’t seem to take it too 
seriously.” Yet, recently an instructor in fresh- 
man English told me of having to fail a boy pri- 
marily for the irresponsible inconsistency of his 
spelling. 
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Why had the student been permitted — I almost 
said “encouraged? — to complete high school 
without mastering a basic tool of communication? 
The answer is not far to seek: the high school 
student doing A or B work may be cajoled, 
shamed, or harangued into some concern for his 
` spelling, but, according to modern teaching meth- 
ods, he should never be forced by the exigency of 
the occasion into doing the necessary work.- In 
. almost all cases spelling can be improved tremen- 
dously, but it takes laborious and patient effort 
. on the. part of teacher and learner alike. Conse- 
. quently, the student’s poor spelling has been 

passed on to the college along with his respectable 
` high school grades and his genial personality. 
This particular student assumed that the college, 
too, would have to: ‘condone his’ orthographic 
= eccentricities. 

This same conviction of self-importance affects 
-the power of the student to comprehend what he 
hears outside the orbit of his own relatively nar- 
row concerns. Active listening involves an out- 
_ going, sympathetic regard for others, a genuine 
` desire to hear’ what others have to say. 

_ Another important aspect of college readiness 
-is the skill of candid, dispassionate, objective 
thinking. Good- thought, like good reading, de- 
mands-a sharp. distinction between what is im- 


must take time to demolish and then rebuild under 
the long, atabizing shadow of history. 


Waa: are the attitudes which block successful 
and satisfying completion of the freshman year? 
The obstacles all revolve around the central pole 
of self-consciousness. Fear, anxiety, selfishness, 
aggressiveness, timidity, lethargy — these often 


-spring from unwholesome conceptions of the réla- 


tionship between self and society. And the first 
year of college often triggers reactions frighteningly 


consistent, with. patterns of behavior which the 


precollege home and school have coat to 
cheats. 
` Secondary schools in a free society are dedicated 


to the principle that all the citizens deserve to be, | 


need: to be educated. It is their task to devise 


- education suitable for the wide ranges of ability 


they encounter year after year. Thus, increasingly 
the responsibility has fallen to them not only for 
making a student “fit in” (an ugly expression, 


-as Henri Peyre points out) but, more important 


in this context, for. making him snow that he fits 


cin. Consequently, we have witnessed in the public 


-pertant and what is relatively unimportant. We 


_ could not remember and use ‘even as much as we 
do if we did not forget infinitely more than we 
remember. Similarly, college work prompts the 
student, through the essay question, for instance, 
to. relate concrete detail to general principle. 
- Such a relation provides a structure necessary to . 
the assimilation of facts and ideas. Without the 
power and training to think clearly, no such 
pattern is possible. 

But quality of thought is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to measure accurately. Perhaps i in 
our standardized testing we have underestimatèd 
the young student’s ability to outwit the test and 


have tended to confuse cleverness with wisdom.. 


_.This may explain why it is that so many of our 
‘incoming freshmen seem inadequately trained to 
think, independently of prescribed modes and 
patterns of belief. For conviction, no matter how 
resolute it may be, is not thought. Conviction 
_ grows- by accumulation, adding layer upon layer 


of comforting accretions; thought, on the other 


hand, strips bare, denudes, reduces to grim but 
tidy skeletons the chubby securities of the mind. 
‘Conviction may grow from thought, but thought 
only rarely from conviction. 

And this, perhaps, is the paradox of education 
. in America. The secondary schools often encour- 
age students to erect edifices of warped and dis- 
torted personal convictions which the colleges 


schools over the past forty years a proliferation 


of course Offerings appalling in its implications, 


The colleges and universities, on the other hand, 
have, for an equally long period, functioned on 
the Jeffersonian principle of aristocracy of talent 
and have with cavalier detachment dismissed 
students unable or unwilling to profit from the 
programs they offer, though even colleges have 


sometimes illustrated the trend by offering the 


type of course referred to as “Underwater Basket 
Weaving.” 

‘By and large, however, the’ conflict that exists 
between the aims of the high school and the aims 


of the college has produced a strain most painfully 


felt by’ the incoming college student. The two 
conflicting principles find their battleground in 
his distressed frame, and the agues that torture 
him ought not to be taken lightly by parent, 
teacher, or- administrator. We have found ‘our 
own equivalent of a primitive initiation rite.- 

The student who encounters. difficulties far out 
of. proportion to those predictable from high 


school. record, aptitude ‘tests, and achievement - 


tests will often be found psychologically insecure. 
His insecurity, produced by many different fac- 
tors, manifests itself in various ways. One of the 
most common of these is anxiety. ; l 

Anxiety of one kind or another'is as common to 


_ adolescence as. the appearance of secondary sex 


characteristics, and it should never be forgotten: 


that college students, particularly freshmen, are 


still shoulder deep in the quicksand of adolescence. 
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Thus, anxiety is a regular part of their traveling 
equipment. Often, of course, it reveals itself con- 
structively in their thoughts and actions. It may 
spur them to solve some troublesome problem; 
it may aggravate a mild discontent with some 
human situation into a profound commitment to 
shatter a specious status quo. Anxiety for the 
physical health or social well-being of others may, 
if properly directed, motivate the freshman toward 
medicine or sociology as a career. As recent studies 
indicate, anxiety may be a potent factor in the 
learning process itself. 

But an anxiety that turns itself obaly in- 
ward, that prompts the student to dwell dan- 
gerously on his failures and shortcomings is of no 
real value to him or to anyone else. Soon he begins 
seriously to question his ability to survive. Such 
an awareness, coming so swiftly on the heels of 
all the well-wishing he has received from relatives, 
friends, and teachers, may initiate a depression the 
more dangerous because it does not always find a 
proper outlet for expression. What will happen 
when he flunks out? How can he face his family 
` and friends? One can sympathize with his plight, 
for, ironically, our society attaches more shame to 
one asked to leave college than to one who was 
never accepted. Americans, generally speaking, 
prize’ success, champion the obvious underdog, 
and have no patience with failure. 

Another reason for the student’s anxiety at this 
point is his conviction that the college is cold, 
unfeeling, and impersonal in its attitude toward 
him. -Relatively speaking, of course, this is true. 
The climate of acceptance is chilly. To most of 
his instructors, the freshman is little more than a 
name, especially in those larger courses that fall 
to his lot. What the student often fails to realize, 
however, is that all the machinery is there for his 
liberation, but he himself must spring the lock on 
the cage. One student who failed to do this 
throughout an entire year in a course given by a 
colleague of mine earned for himself the written 
‘comment: “He sits somewhere in the middle of 
the room.” ) 

Added to the student’s frustration is his sense 
of guilt that he has failed to do what was expected 
of him, what he ought to be able to do, for he 
himself is also a victim of that bland propaganda 
which has cozened others into thinking he will 
have no trouble at all if he simply applies himself. 
He begins to think of the debts he owes to others, 
and he shrinks before the prospect of his failure 
to repay them. If he is on a scholarship, he must 
maintain respectable grades or pay his own way, 
something neither he nor his family is prepared 
to do. Faced with this dilemma, the conscientious 
but ill-adjusted student suffers. 

Beginning students often evidence anxiety 
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through a lethargy which further inhibits their 
ability to perform effectively. Because they are 
deeply conscious of it themselves, it serves to 
enmesh them more inextricably in feelings of guilt 
and remorse. One contributing factor here is the 
radical difference in programing between high 
school and college. The average high school 
student meets most of his four or five major courses 
five times a week. His day-to-day study picture 
may change, but he has, over a period of years, 
developed a way to work, accommodating certain 


definite study hours. 


‘In college there is a completely new concept of 
study hours: major courses meet every other day, 
three times a week; no tight social pattern; not 
even part-time work, the ballast that helps con- 
fine and arbitrate the weekly schedule for many 
high school students. Consequently, thé freshman 
often experiences a very real letdown in his first 
few weeks of classes. He is lulled into a false sense 
of leisure by leaving, let us say, his French class 
at eleven on Tuesday: and. knowing it will not 
meet again until ten on Thursday. He feels no 
pressing need to begin the assignment that day. 
But each hour that slips by leaves him less eager 
and less prepared to cope with it. A fairly rigid 
study schedule created early in the first term and 
adhered to as closely as possible can save considera- 
ble heartache and headache later, but few students 
are prepared to take the initiative in this matter, 
and there are all too few advisers to recommend 
such a procedure. 


Í, sPITE of the pitfalls, the great majority of 
entering college students not only survive the first 
year but also derive considerable pleasure from 
the experience. How can the college help them? 

At my university, students are given without 
charge, during the regular school year, a six-week 
reading and study improvement course, offered 
through the counseling staff. At first, speed and 
comprehension of reading are aimed for; then the 
reading skills are put to work in study situations: 
reading college textbooks, note taking on reading 
and lectures, planning of papers, use of the library, 
the technique of examination taking, with special 
emphasis on the essay examination, and a close 
analysis of special problems in college reading 
material. 

Essentially the same course, though considera- 
bly expanded, is offered during the summer to 
those already in college, entering college that fall, 
or entering the senior year of high school. Students 
are tested at the beginning and the end, both in 


_reading and in study skills, and daily exercises 
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inside and outside class help to make the learning 
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experience immediately meaningful. The students 
become aware particularly of the advantage of 
doing the kinds of work they will soon be doing in 
college for credit. They can take quizzes, write 
‘examinations, or plan papers, have them graded, 
' with comments attached, and yet their grades are 
not held against them — a kind of dry run, you 
might say. The sharing of problems, ideas, and 
gimmicks among- students on these diverse aca- 
demic levels has proved most rewarding. 

What can parents do to help their sons or daugh- 
ters adjust to the new experience? They should 
realize that the first year of college makes severe 
demands on even the best of students. Suppose, 
for instance, that: the student takes five three- 
semester-hour courses, totaling fifteen hours a 
week, and that he follows conscientiously the rule 
of thumb about two hours of work outside of class 
for each one spent in class — and many courses 
demand considerably more than that; at this 
point he is working a forty-five-hour week. If 
one of his courses is a four-credit laboratory 
science, he probably puts in a full afternoon for 
the extra credit. Add to this the customary two 
hours of physical education, another full afternoon 
for an extra lab if he is a premedical or predental 
student, required time at chapel and assembly 
or other more or less obligatory nonacademic as- 
signments, language laboratories, and conferences 
with counselors, instructors, or administrators, and 
he is pushing close to a sixty-hour week. Then the 
student has to eat, often standing in line for his 
food, cafeteria ‘style, or waiting to be served at 
table. How many letters to home would the av- 
erage parent write on a schedule like that? 

Often without realizing it, parents are imposing 
psychological burdens on their children by their 
own attitudes toward college. They didn’t attend, 
for instance, or they want Junior to profit from 
their error or misfortune; he now has the oppor- 
tunity they missed or passed up, and he should not 
be permitted to forget it. Or else they went to 
college, did well, and can tolerate no less from 
their offspring. Or another child, now through 
college and safely ensconced in his field, is held 
as an example. Attitudes like these are harmful 
to the entering student. Parents should see each 
of their youngsters as a wholly distinct individual 
with talents and limitations of his own. 

The real significance of the college experience 
rests on self-development, and without honest 
progress there, grades are an unfair measurement 
of achievement; with such progress, grades tend 
to take care of themselves. No amount of parental 
understanding, high school guidance, or college 
assistance can take the place of the student’s own 
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courage, insight, and responsiveness. Courage 
will permit him to venture outside himself, do the 
kind of exploring for which higher education was 
intended. It will inspire him to take the neces- 
sary chances without which neither the college 
experience nor the life experience can be fruitful. 

Socrates maintained that the complacently 
secure life, the life lived without chance, without 
courage, the “unexamined life,” was not worth 
living. Examination, especially dispassionate, 
candid self-examination, requires courage. What 
are my best points? My worst ones? My personal 
assets and liabilities? Phe student will not be able 
to do everything that is asked of him equally well 
and must learn from the beginning to sacrifice 
the lesser for the greater good. But he need not 
despair nor blame others for his hardships. 

From courage grows insight, that capacity for 
reading into oneself and others beyond the merely 
showy, illusory surfaces. Mark Van Doren sees 
higher education as a means of leading one to 


“know the difference between himself as individ- 


ual and as person.” Only thus can he be led from 
the egocentric question, “What do I think?”, to` 
the broadly irradiating one, “‘What can be 
thought?” Only thus can he be led to place the 
emphasis “not upon his reason but upon reason; 
not upon himself but on his kind.” 

Such insight as this cannot be wholly self- 
generated. It derives in college from the healthy 
interaction of books, ideas, and people. The 
business of college is knowledge. President Gris- 
wold.of Yale put it this way: 


To do good we must first know good; to serve. 
beauty we must first know beauty; to speak the truth’ 
we must first know the truth, We must know these 
things ourselves, be able to recognize them by our- 
selves, be able to describe, explain, and communicate 
them by ourselves, and wish to do: so, when no one 
else is present to prompt us or bargain with us, Such 
knowledge is the purpose of a liberal education. 


Such superb detachment as this can be realized 
only by the student prepared to respond. vig- . 
orously, enthusiastically, even joyously to the op- 
portunities in the first year of college. He should 
make full use of all the personnel and resources 
available to him: -counselors, library, teachers, 
books, friendships. He should be willing to give 
of himself in time, patience, industry, and energy. 
For crowded hours he will be paid in secure and 
unswerving knowledge; for diverse minor prob- 
lems he will be rewarded with unified breadth of 
conception; and for occasional loneliness and dis- 
tress, he will reap a lifetime of anticipation. “The 
educated man,” says Van Doren, “is neither scared 
by novelty nor bored with it.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 


DEATH OF A BEAR 


sy C. MICHAEL CURTIS 


- He meant well, that curious bear, 


but somehow he was never meant 
for bus stops 
or street lamps ae 
or other, even more civilized wonders. 


He was just an old bear from the country 
who had never been to town before. ; 


” No wonder the city folks thought him a curious sight 


with his snout in the garbage pails 
or his tail in the clothesline. 


“Look, Ma, there’s a bear in the back yard.” | 


[d 


“Oh, shutup and eat your asparagus.”” 


As the bear explored his new domain 

the earth became hard and sullen, 

the stars.swooped down to shoulder level, 
and pale, weak-kneed creatures 

crowded the twilight with their calls. 


“Casey, you and O’Brien take the squad car, 
weve a bear reported in Robinson Park.” 


” 


f 


Now alarmed, but still at home, 
in the starry night, our bear 


` warmed the avenues with his pounding, . mi 


searched for a clearing in the woods, 
growled at an alley cat 

and a few wilder creatures; 

then, frightened and lost, 

he turned to face the bright-eyed lion 
that sped through the night .to. pound him 
senseless against a concrete wall, 
battered his shaggy head 

against the stone 

till his bones burst 

and his chest lay shattered 

on the sidewalk. | 

“Casey, for God’s sake, ality didn’t you shoot him? 
Look what you’ ve done to the squad car.” 
“Mama, it really was- a bear!” 

«Yeah, and I’m Lauren Bacall.” 


- 
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NEW ENGLAND GRAVEYARD 


BY STEPHEN SANDY 


4 


Back of the church the busy forsythias bow . 
and scrape to May and all these blessed stones 
stiff in their careful finery of words; - 

the mess of markers makes me go and browse: 


Somehow the blocks of slate and marble hate 
to be cut and carved to the dimensions 

of Mary Monday’s age and her virtues. 

At heart they hurt to be made literate 

and they are rebelling, fast as they can, 
shedding an edge, a letter, as they go 

— a year, a part of a skull, a bone — 

it hurts them to stand for so long for this 
kind of death not theirs. Fast as they can 
they are leaning away from their duty 

and looking down longing for the warm sod. 
` The prides and fears they stand witness to, 
the ladies and gents, are only whimsey now. 
They cease to reflect that wary pride 

the flesh beneath them took in lying down. 
To the last date line and déath’s-head stare, 
the legend reads, “There! I’ve done it!” 


But these are only beginning, 
the blocks of shale forget their lines 
letting the sunlight and rain divide 
and subdivide their veins and bone. 
They do not care, they only feel 
an unnatural heaviness, tottering so 
in the hot light. They long to be off and away; 
they toss and jibe in the sun; 
a whole regatta of black sails, they are sailing away 
over the lumpy green yard of time, and never 
coming about for home until they capsize, 
turned turtle by boys from Central Square. 

t 
Tired of holding — they are tired of holding up; 
their always-leaning makes me hold my tongue . 
and sit with them awhile. We heave 
our shoulders, or our shadows, on the mounds, 
while under the hills, memorials more fine 
lie lip to paper lip , 
art." and keep their impossible word. 


` “ 
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fee when he was strong enough to 
walk, he used to go in the cool glow of first dusk to 
the river. Seated on a bollard, the boards of ‘the 
narrow wharf still warm from the day’s. sun, he 
would ‘let the huge sweep of brown water flow 


- without hindrance through a mind: which seemed’ 


to operate, when it did at all, in anguished, un- 


directed spasms. One night he told himself that. 


thought was trying to struggle free from confusion 
like a broken snake drowning in the swamp, and 
with the formation of that image, he was suddenly 
well agains He could remember beyond’ the 
surging, white waters of the estuary and the dull 
scrub on the flat bank opposite, as far as Maraca, 
Overlook, the Narrows, and the bleached rocks 
of Paramuni Rapids where the real forest began. 
He. sat there for a long time and restored the lost 
country slowly to his tattered mind, going up 
through the vaults and green-black shadows of the 


forest to the harsh, lemon light and dry-grass smell. 


of the high savannas, where: a line of men on the 
horizon seemed to walk not over the edge of the 
world but simply on and on into the secret reaches 
of the enormous sky. 

When his wife called tentatively, from the 
shadow of the warehouse at his back, he answered 
and heard his own voice.for the first time in six 
months. During this time something ‘not himself, 
something deeper even than ‘the chaos, had spoken 
the forgotten simplicities of intercourse; but the 
Dry point by Philip Kappel, . 





words once in space between him and another had 
struck no echo. 
“Yes?” he called; then strongly, “Yes, Daphne. 


I’m here. I was just coming.’ 


He swung around on the bollard and watched 
her white dress become definite as she drew near 
in the light of evening. As she came-up beside 
him, he took her hand and kissed the fingers with 
tranquil and deliberate intimacy. 

“I was worried,” she said uncertainly. “It was 
getting so late. Aren’t you hungry?” 

He looked up at the handsome, solid- featured 
face in which a timid intuition of happiness had 
begun to stir cautiously. Then he smiled, and the 
desolate, careful discipline of the past | half year 

collapsed and she. flung herself onto his lap, put 
her arm around his neck, and cried easily against 


his shoulder. 
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“Tes all right, ” he told her. “Pm all right now. 
It’s all over.” 

“Oh, Harry,” she said, “I thought it would 
never be over. I thought you'd never come back. 
Harry. Harry, darling.” 

‘Poor girl,” he said. “My poor old girl. Don’ t 
cry, honey. It’s all over now. I was just sitting 
here, and I began to remember the interior. You 
know, everything about it. Even the smell.” He 
raised her chin and smiled again. “Its only fair, 
really. It nearly destroyed me, I guess, so it’s only 
fair for it to give something back.” 


When he put his hand on the front of her dress 
and stroked it and the brown swell of her breast, 
she began to smile sensuously, with indulgent ap- 
proval, and pressed against him, until she realized 
that he was fondling her as a baby would explore a 
piece of velvet, with the absorbed innocence of 
pure learning. l | 

But the next day, when he went to see the doctor 
to whom he owed his life and reason, he learned 
that it was not really over. 

“You can’t work in the bush again, Harry,” his 
doctor told him. “If you try to go back, you'll be 
dead in two years.” 

“You're not serious,’ Harry Hamilton an- 
swered. “You don’t mean that I have to spend the 
rest of my days on this stinking coast. That’s a 
death sentence, Marie.” 

“Life sentence,” Marie Rau said, and looked at 
him with wry, helpless compassion. “Listen, 
Harry. Listen good. What happened to you 
down on the-Catacuma was simply the last of a lot 
of things. You’re overexposed, Harry, don’t you 
understand? Sometime in the last twenty years 
you walked too far and too fast one day. Maybe 
it was on a lot of days. Or maybe you got too 
much sun. Or too much fever. Or one bush ulcer 
too many. Take your pick. I think it was all of 
them together, and sunstroke on the Catacuma 
just meant that you had reached the end of 
something.” . 

“I don’t believe you,” Harry Hamilton told her 
bleakly. “You’ve cooked this up with Daphne. 

It’s an excuse to keep me from going inside again. 
She has wanted that for a long time.” 

“If it makes you feel any better,” Marie Rau 
said, “you can believe that.” She smiled at him 
and tossed her head in gentle mockery, and he 
grinned back without much amusement but with 
complete understanding. 

“All right,” he said. “Forgive and forget. I 
. didn’t mean what I said. I was just getting used 
to it.” 

“Thats what I’m here for,” she said, and résted 
her elbows on the desk, her long beautiful hands 
clasped under her chin, and looked steadily at the 
big, wasted man before her. 


Suc was an East Indian and had been the first 
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the always empty ‘waiting room: He had come to | 


her to have his hand dressed where a badly held 
fishing line upriver had torn through to the bone. 
Hers was the first name plate he had seen that 
morning as he walked up from the wharf, and he 
had come in because he was dizzy and nauseated 
with the pain of his swollen, infected flesh, but 
mainly because he had never been able to feel or 
think in the terms that an East Indian and a woman 
would-be either less or more of a doctor than any 


‘other. 


woman of her race in the colony to defy the past. 


by taking a profession. After she had come back, 
there had been a lonely, sterile time for her during 
which she had grown the remote, ironic dignity 
and sadness that had nothing to do with what she 
really was. Harry Hamilton had been her first 
patient, twenty years before, after she had-‘been 
sitting for three months in an empty office beyond 
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He was seventeen then to her twenty-five, in 
the first months of his articles as a surveyor, and 
beneath the fresh, Scottish coloring she had seen 
the profound, antique stamp of his Carib mother 
as, with stoical detachment, he watched her probe 
the reeking fissure across the palm of his hand. 
And sensing in the radiant, vulnerable candor of 
the boy’s face something kindred, visionary and 
inarticulate, she had spoken out of the silent pride 
in which she had begun to harbor the nearly 
exhausted remnants of her own expectation and 
committed strength. Often, since then, she had 
wondered what would have happened to her in 
this colony of mediocre ambitions and insipid 
nostalgias if Harry Hamilton had not come into 
her life that morning. D 

Now she said, “What are you thinking, Harry?” 

“I was trying to salvage something from the 
prospect,’ he answered, and shook his head 
slowly. ‘‘But there’s nothing. We’ve destroyed the 
meaning of this country on the coast, Marie. You 
know that? First the Dutch. .Then the English 


and the Africans. Masters and slaves both. They - 


were united on that. Your people, too, although 
they came late. Only my mother’s people know 
that you can’t take the earth out of time, squeeze 
it into endless departments of use like — like the 
rooms in a house, but they don’t have. the words 
to tell us. I was beginning to understand, and 
maybe if I could have had another twenty years 
I would have found the words to convince you 
coast people. But not now. Not now.” 

When he was working again he still went to the 
river in the late afternoons before dark, to the 
same wharf and the same bollard, screened from 
the murmur of the town by the high, tarred wall of 
the warehouse. The ships came up the river, lifting 
as the long Atlantic took them over the Bar, dis- 
charged their cargoes into the pungent caverns of 
wood near where he sat, and went back down- 
stream, heavy with a return of copra, sugar, 
bauxite, hides, and timber. Harry Hamilton 
watched them come and go with interest, without 
regret; he liked to see the stark light of the arc 
lamps transfiguring the decks, and the big cranes 
groping in the holds, and the efficient tumult of 
shining men. But with the coming of the wide, 
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blunt-bowed river steamer around the bend from 
upstream, he would be suddenly alert. And when 
the jangling bell told him that it was about to 
begin the sluggish, crab crawl across to its berth, 
he would rise and walk slowly down to the landing 
stage. Often, there were men aboard whom he 
‘had known, and on those nights his wife learned 
‘not to expect him home until she saw him, very 
often at the breakfast table the next morning, his 
eyes alive and glittering, his face sallow with 
stale liquor, and his voice rough with too much 
talking. ` 

Occasionally, too, he was able to join the De- 
partment plane when it took the field officers and 
supplies up to the district stations. But in thosé 


it like stubborn old teeth, and at the top of the 
slope, the three huts standing high on their great 


plugs of iron heart. The forest began close behind 


the huts, and even from the river you could see the 


tunnels going into the green and the deep shadows. . 
Now Harry Hamilton sat with Buster McKit- 


terick, the pilot, in the largest of the huts, which 


- was the general store, drinking beer and watching 


places that he had: known, looking out for a few . 


hours over the country in which he had felt happy 
and meaningful, he understood the, extent of his 
dispossession. He understood this and came back 
whenever he could, in the way that a man who 
has irrecoverably lost a woman will wait an hour 
on a street corner for her to pass with another, she 
now more remote, forever untouchable, than if he 
had never known her, her smile at the other and 
her hand on his quite unreal actions, revealing the 
lost love with an appalling, magnified clarity, like 
an atom of coral sunk’in pure, excluding glass. It 
was on one of these flights to the interior, at Shema- 
rang on the Courenbice River, that he met 
' Bargie. 


tee had flown up, early in the morning, as far 
as the cattle station at Haut Desir on the Vene- 
zuelan border, and early in the afternoon had 
come down the river to Shemarang. When you 
came in to land at Shemarang, a small Indian boy 
stood in the bow of a beached wocdskin and 
threw stones into the water. The plane banked 
steeply above a high sandstone bluff on the far 
bank, and you saw a tilted, green-furred bed of 
forest and a faraway brown shining coil of river 
against a diagonal horizon; then, as abruptly as 
the next frame in a lantern-slide show, you were 
below the level of the treetops, with trees blurring 
into a wall of green-streaked brown and the river 
unraveling furiously like ribbon tugged from a 
spool. Then you saw the ripples spreading from 
the still surface of the landing basin as the little 
boy threw stones into the water, and the floats of 
the Norton struck just beyond the place where the 
furthest ripple was captured by the hard rush of 
the main stream. A leaping sheet of rust-tinged 
black water blotted the bank from view, and then, 
wavering and smeared at first, becoming clearer as 
the water ran from the glass, there appeared the 
moored corials and woodskins, the white sandy 
slope of the clearing, the tree stumps scattered on 


‘from behind the zinc-topped bar with two wet ` 


two Indians unload the supplies for the survey 


camp thirty miles up Shemarang Creek. The 


plane was lashed close to the shore, and a black 
man stood on one of the floats and directed the 
Indians as one of them handed the sacks of coffee, 
flour, sugar, and tinned goods from the open 
cabin door to the other standing on the bank. It 
was cool and dark and restful in the general store, 
and the beer washed the engine fumes from the 
back of the throat. 

“Have another?” Buster McKitterick asked. 

“Yes, Harry Hamilton said. “Thanks.” -. 

The East Indian who owned the store came 


bottles and poured for them. 

“Have a drink, Stephen,” Buster McKitterick 
said. 

“Well, thank you, Captain McKitterick,” the 
East Indian said. “I will have a beer, sir.” 

He took money from McKitterick and went 
back behind the bar and took another bottle from 
the big water-filled bucket and pried the cap off. 
He raised the bottle to McKitterick andHamilton 
and drank. Then he leaned his elbows on the zinc 


and gazed through the open door at „he men . 


around the plane. He was young and’ very good- 
looking; handsome in the ripe, sculptured fashion 
of many East Indians. His hair looked as if it had 


been polished, and it was beginning to go gray at - 


the sides and in the widow’s peak. 
“Niggers,” the East Indian, Stephen, said re- 


_ flectively, almost idly. “They don’ t wort’ nuttin. 
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That nigger down there, Lloyd, him is the only 
one I know will do anyting wid him life. An’ 
dat’s because him is a small-island man, from 
Barbados.” 

“What sort of talk is that, Stephen?” Harry 


Hamilton said in the same lazy and reflective. 


voice. “How a damn coolie like you can talk 
about niggers? If it wasn’t for the pork knockers 
and timbermen buying your stores, how you 
would make a living?” 

“And is hell I-catch to get money out of dem 
sometimes,” Stephen told him. “‘But is true what 
I say, Mister Hamilton. You must know is true. 
Niggers worse dan Indians, an’ Gawd knows de 
bucks is bad enough. Lawd, de times I stay here 
an’ see de pork knockers going down to Zuyder, 
each of dem wid a cartridge case holding five, six, 
seven hundred pounds worth of diamond. But 


“ you tink dey would put some of dat into anyt’ing? 


Not dem. Is fine clothes an’_women an’ spree. 


until de money done, an’ den back up de river to 
look for more diamond. What a people.” 


“Stephen,” Buster. McKitterick said, “I do 


. believe you’re a racialist.” 


“What dat, Captain?” Stephen asked. 

_ “He means that you believe in the master race, 
Stephen,” Harry Hamilton told him. “Do you?” 

“I don’t.know about master race,” Stephen said 
seriously, “but I know say how Gawd give every 
people a sickness. De white man get greed, de 
Portugee get swell foot, we East Indian, weak 
chest, but de black man, him get de worst of all. 
Laziness.” 


“Now you see why we're a colony,” Harry. 


Hamilton said to McKitterick, who was an Ameri- 
can. “The bloody British don’t even have the 
trouble of divide and rule. We take care of the 
division for them.” He looked at Stephen and 
shook his head with as much om amusement as 
despair. 

“Go on, Stephen,” McKitterick said. 
must be something good in our black brothers. 
Tell us something good.” 

“Yes,” Stephen told them. “Dem is good for 
one ting. Spend money. Nobody can spend 
‘money like dem. An’ nobody can beg like dem. 
Like de one I have living on me back dere now.” 
He jerked his head over his shoulder at the shut 
door, between the storeroom and the bar: 

“Who is that?” Harry Hamilton said. ‘“Any- 
body who can get something for nothing: out of 
you, Stephen, must be worth knowing.” . 

“Is an old pork knocker,” Stephen said. “Damn 
old madman called Bargie. Him was prospecting 
up beyond the falls and get sick. Him crawl in 
here one day like’ an old wild dog looking for a 
bush to die under. Well, I couldn’t turn him 
away, no, an’ I know him a few year, so I give 
him a corner until him get better. Damn it! I 
don’t tink him is ever goin’ to get better. All him 
do is lie dere an’ drink my condensed milk.” 

“Whats wrong with him?” , Harry Hamilton 
asked. l 

“I dunno,” Stephen answered. “It sound like 
_ t.b. Boy, him havea cough, you see. But like I 
did tell you, Mister Hamilton, Captain, him is de 
real nigger. You know how many: time in his life 
Bargie strike it rich? Seven!’ He held up his 
small, neat brown hands and showed them seven 
fingers. His vitally good-looking face held con- 
tempt and astonishment. “Seven times Bargie 
find good stones. One time, dem tell me, de assay 
office in Zuyder give him five thousand dollar. 
An’ him don’t have ten cents leave. If him had 
been one of my people, now, him would have a big 
store and a thousand acre of rice.” : 
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“And he’s really bad sick?” Harry Hamilton 
asked.- 


“Lawd, yes, Mister Hamilton. Sick near to 


death. = 


Harry Hamilton got up from the long Berbice 
chair and went to the bar. 


“Let me see him,” he said, and raised the flap in 


the counter. 
“Sure.” There was faint surprise in | Stephen’ S 
voice, and then he looked at Harry Hamilton with > 


a sudden calculating sparkle in. his fine eyes.- 


“Sure ting, Mister Hamilton. You ought to see 
him.” He opened the door leading into the store- 
room. 

-) 


P THE storeroom it was cool and light, strongly ` 
scented with the odors of cheese, brown soap, 
coffee, and salt fish. At the back there was an 
open window, and the man lay under it in a low- 
slung hammock. He was dressed in torn khaki 
shorts and a roughly darned bush jacket; the red 
“good luck” sash around his waist was stained and 
faded, On the floor beside him was a pair of 
rubber-soled, canvas boots with the canvas of 
both torn where the swell of the big toe joints had 
stretched it. The plaited waresht leaning in the 
corner by his head was empty except for a rolled- 
up string hammock, a bush knife, and a filthy old 
felt hat. There was a big enamel mug at his side, 


with most of the enamel flaked off, showing the 


= 


dark metal; a wasp had drowned in the dregs of ` 


thinly mixed condensed milk at the bottom of the 
mug. He rested his head on a folded blanket so 
old that the nap had worn to a greasy smoothness, 
and he gazed up at Harry Hamilton with hard, 


appraising and incorrigible éyes. 


“Bargie,”? Stephen said, and the affection in his 
tone. was curious and touching after the sentiments 
he had voiced outside. 
you. .Mister Hamilton from Survey.” 

“I hear of you, Mister Hamilton,” Bargie said, . 
“but we never meet up, eh? How you do, sir?” 

“Stephen tells me your chest gone bad on you,” 
Harry Hamilton said. “You sick long?” 

“Some little. De rains catch me bad dis trip an’ 
I tek a fever.” The weak, panting voice was dry, 
nearly bored, as if seeking to.convey in that laconic 
assessment the measure of a suave disdain — not 
bravado nor insensible fatalism, but simply a 


“serene detachment from and contempt for the 
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expected and accessory impotence of what was 
mere flesh born to distress and treason. 

“You got more than the fever, man,” Harry 
Hamilton told him, and as he said this, Bargie 
began to cough, and after a little, Buster McKit- 
terick came to the door and gravely watched the 
writhing, drawn-together body in the hammock. 


“I bring someone to see, 


ac 
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_ Harry Hamilton. took his eyes from Bargie aa 


looked at McKitterick, pulling the corners of his 
mouth- in a downward grimace and shaking his 
head. 

“Man,” Stephen said as the last crashing rasp 
expired, leaving a silence ‘that. still seemed to 
~ throb with a pulse of terrible sound. “Man, Bargie, 
you don’t have cough; you have devil inside you.’ 

“Bargie,” Harry Hamilton said, “you better 
come’ with us when we fly back to Zuyder, this 
afternoon. We’ll be leaving as soon as the’ survey 
boat comes down: for the supplies.” 

“Hospital?” The assured and contemplative 
gaze. was suddenly bleak with caution. Harry 
Hamilton nodded. | 
- “How long?” 

“How the hell would I know?” Harry Hamilton 
said. “Pm not a doctor.” 

“All right,” ‘Bargie told him. 
wid you. I need a little feeding before I go into de 
bush again.” 


“Yes,” Harry Hamilton said, “you get. some 


good feeding inside you. I think that’s a good idea. 


You want a beer?” 

“By Christ, Mister Hamilton, a beer would go 
good now. T’ank you. Stephen, you don’t hear 
de boss say bring a beer for me?” The.long, 


heavy-jawed death’s head was suddenly bright 


“I better come 


he wanted another Sanus under. his head or an- 


other one as cover. z 
“It can get cold up there, you know, Bargie,: 
he said. “It all right, man; you can have anoder 
blanket. Captain will bring it back to me nex - 
time him come.’ - 
When the engines turned over, he. squeezéd 


‘quickly between McKitterick and Hamilton and 


jumped from the cabin to the float and onto the. 
bank. McKitterick taxied the plane-out. of: the .. 
basin and swung into the current. He opened the 
throttle, and they went down river very fast and _ 
lifted above the forest before they had reached the 

bluff. The plane banked steeply to follow the. 
river course down to Zuyder Town, and Harry- 
Hamilton could see the clearing and the forest 
closing : ‘around -it and Stephen’ on the bank'stand- 
ing a little way from the others and lifting his 
hand. ‘Then they were. flying north by east down 


' the river and the country was tidy, formal, and 
‘miniature, like a garden, with a thin blue mist 


with inspiring and outrageous gaiety as he winked . 


_ at Harry’ Hamilton!’ “All T have been getting 


. from dis damn coolie is a few crackers an’ a little 


milk so thin you could see de bottom of de mug.” 

Stephen, sniffed, grinned, and reached for the 
mug beside. Bargie.- “Black people,” he said 
fondly. 
black people to Heaven in a Cadillac, you gwine 
complain say it not a Rolls-Royce.” 


Bargie watched the East Indian go from the: 


room with the dirty mug and smiled again at 
Harry‘ Hamilton, his sunken face burnished with 
that same shocking and incorruptible gaiety. 

_Dat’s, a.good, bwoy,. you know, Mister Hamil- 
ton” he said. 
real good bwoy.” 


Les in the afternoon, when the survey boat 
had come and gone, the two Indians carried 
Bargie down from the store. He didn’t weigh 
much, and holding the two ends of his hammock, 
they- took him easily down the slope. At the plane, 
Harry Hamilton and McKitterick helped the In- 
dians to ease the hammock into the cabin and 
onto the floor behind the two pilot seats. Stephen 
followed with the old wareshi and the torn canvas 
boots. He looked sad and lost and kept rearrang- 
ing the waresht and the boots and asking Bargie if 


* 


“You know, Bargie, if Gawd tek -you 


“T like tease him a little, but him isa 
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beginning to form among the treetops and close to 
the banks and with loops of pnag water beyond, 
as far as they could see. 

They reached Zuyder Town just before aa 


and McKitterick brought them in low over the -- 


line of lights along the water front and onto the’ 
basin. Bargie was sleeping, and he didn’t wake 
even. when McKitterick taxied the plane in from 
the middle of the basin and ran the floats up the 
wooden slipway that led down from the jetty. 
Harry Hamilton opened the cabin door and 
jumped down onto the wet, smooth boards of the 
slip as the mechanics came running to. make the 
plane fast for the night. He went quickly up the’ 
slip along the jetty to the telephone in the landing 
office and called the number of his home. 3 


“Weve just got in,” he said to his wife. “Can 
you come for me now?” We oy chs ex § 
Ves: darling,” she said. “PI be there in a few ~ 
minutes.” . l 
“Is Marie with you?” rí E Eo 
“Ves”? -` 


“Good. I ‘thought she ake be. Ask hie to 
come too. I want her'to have a look’ ata man we’ 
brought down.” ; 

Two of the mechanics were carrying Bargie up 
the jetty from the plane. He was awake now, and , 
as they laid him on the-bench along the wall of the., 
office, he raised his' hand in greeting to Harry. 
Hamilton. 

“Man,” he said. “Dats de best sleep I catch in 
a long time. I must buy me an aeroplane.” 

““How’re you feeling?” Harry Hamilton asked 
him. 

“GreatMister Hamilton. A little more rest like 
I just have an’ P’ll.be back on de old form.” 

“Good,” Harry Hamilton said. “I’ve asked a 


t 


doctor to come down and have a look at you. 
She’ll see about getting you into the ar 

“Doctor isa woman?” \ 

' “Yes. She’s very good. She’s my doctor = 

“Oh. Well, if you say so, Mister Hamilton, PH 
tek it dat she good.” 

Harry Hamilton’s wife and Marie Rau arrived 
in Marie’s car a few minutes later, and Harry 
Hamilton, his wife, and McKitterick sat in a 
corner of the office while Bargie was being ex- 
amined. Then Marie Rau joined them. 

“Whats the verdict?” McKitterick asked her. 

“What do you think?” Marie Rau said. ‘‘Gal- 
loping consumption is only the most obvious. 
There’s a lot else, including a rheumatic heart. 
PH get the hospital to send down for him now.” 

She picked up the telephone, and ‘Harry Hamil- 
ton went back-to Bargie. 


.-“She says you’re pretty sick,” Harry Hamilton 


sald. | 
“I did guess so, Mister Hamilton.” i 
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That night, after dinner, he-sat with his wife and 
Marie Rau on the veranda above the garden, in 
which, since he could no longer go to the interior, . 
he had begun to spend a great deal of time. His 
house was on the edge of town, by the sea wall, and 
they could hear. the sighing of the tide as it rolled | 
across the mud flats and the soft crash of waves 
against the stone; the voices from the road by the 
wall were filtered into murmurs by the hedge of 
Barbados pride which he had planted along the 
fence and which had grown high during the last 
year. 

“But, Harry,” Marie Rau said, “he can’t go 
back to prospecting. I don’t’ think he'll ever leave 
the hospital, myself, but even if he does, he could 
never survive another month in the bush. Doesn’t 


‘he know how sick he is? Didn’t you tell him?” 


“You have anybody you want me to tell about l 


you?” 
“No. Iis alone now.” l 
. “Tf yow go back to the interior,” Harry Hamil- 
ton said; “it’s going to kill you.” 
“What place don’t kill you?” Bargie asked him. 
“No, listen,” Harry Hamilton said. “I can get 
you a job in Zuyder when you come out. Come 
and see me down at Survey, and I'll find you 
something there.” 
' “I will keep you in mind, Mister Hamilton.” 
“That’s about all you will do,” Harry Hamilton 
said. “Keep me in mind. Well, remember that I 


warned you, eh? Remember that I gave you good 


advice.” 
“PII remember, Mister Hamilton,” Bargie said. 
“I know dat. you have to do it. As duty.” © 
From the yard beyond the office, they heard the 
soft clanging of the ambulance bell. 
“Pll come and look for you,” Harry Hamilton 
told him. | 
“Yes, Mister Hamilton, you do dat. I sorry we 
never meet up before.” 


When the attendants came into the office with - 


the stretcher, Bargie began to cough; by the time 
they had taken him to the door, he was contorted 
with his furious search for breath. Harry Hamil- 
ton was very sorry to see him reduced like that 
before the women, and to see the passive and aloof 


self-sufficiency of that battered face now broken by . 


' a mindless struggle. He knew that the genial 
arrogance of that face had been earned without 
illusions or self-pity, but with a prodigal, debonair 
commitment of all endurance and all resources; 
‘and listening’ to the sad, racked sounds as the 
attendants dispassionately closed the doors of the 
ambulance, he felt warm with anger and shame. 


“I told him, all right,” Harry Hamilton. said. 
“At least, we exchanged formal advice and polite 
acknowledgment. Neither of us was taking i it 
very seriously.” 

“You ought to be ashamed. You ought to 
know better.. Do try to do something. ‘I think you 


“actually want that poor old ruin to go back and 
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kill himself, Harry.” 

“I don’t want him to. J simply know that if he 
can walk, he will.” 

“But why, Harry? For what? For a few dia-, 
monds he knows he’ll never find now, and ‘will 
never live to sell if he does find them?” 

“Oh, no, Marie,” Harry Hamilton said quickly. 
“Irs not like that at all. The diamonds are impor- 
tant, but they’re only a part of it. Only a sort of 
means, really. A justification.” 

But how to tell it? he thought then, as he looked 
at the doubtful faces of the two people he loved 
most in the world. Is there any way of communi- 
cating it to those who have never experienced it? 
Who never, from the shabby confines of this coast, 
will understand that it is there to be experiénced. 
Will never understand that we are lost without 
something like the interior. They see only the 
gains. Bargie’s diamonds, the gold dust and 
manganese, the cattle from the savanna. The 
least part of it.. A reminder merely. Necessary 
tokens, because we forget easily, of what has been 
endured, contemplated, promised: the reassurance 
that ‘cuniemorable nostalgias of the spirit will be 
made real finally. The ancestral heritage greater 
and more precious than any one race or one his- 
tory or one hope. Too intense and too real to be - 
encountered directly. Only to be seen from the 
corner of the eye in the way that the Indians are 
born knowing, that Bargie learned, that I was 
learning. How to tell it, my God? And how to 
tell that it will be perceptible in our later isolation 
as. the elusive, half-remembered fragment. of some 
enormous, receding, and unpossessable dream? 
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dl ee a story about an old Yorkshire farmer 
who, on his return from his first visit to London, 
was asked how he’d enjoyed himself. ‘It wor 
varry interesting,” he sala “But it’s grand to be 
back in England again.” One could,:of course, 
‘substitute Devon or Dorset for Yorkshire, but it 
somehow isn’t the sort of story which other coun- 
ties tell against — or, rather, in praise of — them- 
selves. It’s rather like a Texas story, and, in fact, 
we in Yorkshire have much the same attitude 
toward England as Texans have to the United 
States. Yorkshire is the largest English county (so 
large that it is divided into three administrative 
areas — the North, East, and West Ridings) and 
it’s also the county with the strongest sense of re- 
gional identity. There: the. analogy ends, for 
Yorkshire’s boom days are over and those of 
Texas are just beginning. ` 

The shift in British industry is from heavy to 
light, from north to south; British businessmen, 
like British writers, like to be as near London as 
possible. There isn’t, in consequence, any real 
development in Yorkshire; thé pattern has hardly 
changed since the Industrial Revolution. Some 
of the towns in the West Riding, particularly i in 
Photograph courtesy of the British Travel Association. 
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the South Yorkshire coal field, are so ugly as to be 
unreal; they are three-dimensional illustrations to 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond’s The Bleak Age. I 
once for a short. time worked in the South York- 
shire area, and to this day the name of Barnsley, 
for instance, stabs me with depression and a to- 
tally unreasonable guilt. 

At the time I first visited it, I was in charge of 
the branch library at Darton, a mining village 
nearby; there weren’t any houses available there, 
and Barnsley was within easy reach. But after 
one afternoon in Barnsley, my wife and I knew 
that it was impossible for us to live there. We 
went to Wakefield instead. 

This meant two hours’ daily commuting, ek 
cost more than I could afford in time and money, 
and Wakefield isn’t, to say the least, a garden 
city. But there was no alternative.’ The ugliness 
of Barnsley is too thoroughgoing; it’s not limited 
to the town itself but extends to all the country 
surrounding it — a country where green has been 
abolished by pit heads and spoil heaps and open- 
cast mines. And over the town’s narrow streets 
hangs the smoke, yellow and acid and black and 
sooty, a compulsory cocktail for young and old, 
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the olive the stink of gasoline and diesel exhausts, 
And though the town is ‘now, like all mining com- 
munities, prosperous enough for most miners to 
afford motorcars and holidays abroad, it is grind- 
ingly poor in spirit, tmmobilized in the Paleo- 
technic Age. The habit of pleasure, the desire for 
festivals have been lost; the town has been in the 
firing line too long. In compensation, its people 
have the soldier’s virtues — toughness, cheerful- 
ness, and a quick friendliness. People from Barns- 
ley not only always talk to strangers on railway 
journeys but they share their sandwiches too. 


bees however, is only one side of the 
medal; the other is a village like Malham, north of 
Skipton. Here there was once a mining industry, 
but the lead and zinc and copper were worked out 
in the last century; it left as its memorial a few 
blocked-up pitshafts, a smelting tower, and waste 
dumps from which one can still pick out glittering 
fragments of malachite and azurite, bright green 


and bright blue like stage jewelry. The industry - 


died as gracefully as any industry can die, leaving, 
no scars on the landscape or bitterness in thé 
memory. It’s difficult now to believe that Malham 
was ever a mining village. Malham has grown 
around the open village green. Without benefit 
of Town and Country Planning Act, its low-built 
stone houses, the trees and fields around it, the 
clear becks running through it combine into a 
perfect whole. And it possesses a curious tran- 
quillity, not dead or dull but as if it had absorbed 
the silence of the high land to the north, where the 
steep, winding road climbs toward the Cove and 
Gordale Scar, into the heart of the limestone 
country. 

Color here takes on an extra dimension, the 
dry-stone walls changing from Devon cream to 
pepper-and-salt tweed according to-the light; 
limestone has a chameleon quality which makes 
Malhamdale both supremely paintable and almost 
unpaintable. The rocky ground, too, reflects the 
light and even the passage of the wind — here, if 
nowhere else, one can believe that the earth moves. 
It isn’t gloomy or savage country because.of this 
quality of radiance, but higher up, on the fells in 
particular, it has a quality of absolute remoteness. 
Unlike so much of the country to the south, it has 
never been humanized; the few small farms seem 
to be there only on sufferance. You may spend a 
day in the fells around Flock Rake and Parson’s 
Pulpit without ever seeing another human being 
or, indeed, ever wanting to. 

It is essentially walking country; if you want to 
do more than glimpse a corner of it, you must 
leave your car in the village. (Or better still, 
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leave it in Skipton and travel to Malham by the 
Pennine Services bus — bright orange and light 
gray, square and high-slung, a genuine country 
bus. It’s always full; that way you can meet the 
local people too.) It isn’t until you’ve put a couple 
of hours of stiff uphill walking between yourself 
and the road and are sitting on the short springy 
turf with the smell of wild thyme and marjoram in 
your nostrils that you can be said to have seen 
Malhamdale. 

Then there is Richmond in the North Riding 
with its castle above the river and its narrow 
medieval alleys (‘wynd” is the proper word and 
still in use) running off the cobbled market square. 
Richmond is both a showplace and a garrison 
town, being the nearest habitable place to the 
army camp at Catterick. English regular officers 
are still drawn mainly from the upper classes who, 
contrary to the piously held beliefs of many Ameri- 
cans, are doing very nicely indeed. The difference 
between Richmond and other Yorkshire country 
towns can be discerned very easily in the pubs, 
which are either of the type where one feels self- 
conscious without a necktie or a slummer with a 
necktie or clean fingernails. You can’t be accepted 
in Barnsley unless you’re a miner and speak with a 
Yorkshire accent, and you can’t be accepted in 


‘Richmond unless you’re U (preferably Officer and 


Gentleman U) and speak Standard English, 
which, anywhere in England, means a strangu- 
lated and languid delivery with the a broad and all 
the other vowels narrow, and the very faintest 
touch of deliberately assumed cockney, a clove of 
garlic rubbed very lightly around the salad bowl. 
Incidentally, what makes Yorkshire unique 
among English counties is that its regional accent 
is the only one which is halfway acceptable. 
There are appreciable variations from place to 
place; the accent of Cleveland in the East is, for 
instance, very much softer than that of Skipton in 
the West. And despite the supposed standardizing 
influence of the BBC, the dialect proper still 
flourishes. What-is generally known as the York- 
shire accent, however, is the accent of the indus- 
trial West Riding with its flat a’s, warm, full 
vowels, and slightly blurred ?’s. The second per- 
son is-still in common usage, as are words like 
“doy”, and “laike” (“ darling” and “play’’). 
There is no question, of course, of the Yorkshire 
dialect’s being a language in its own right like 
Lollans or’ Welsh or Erse, or even of words like 
those I’ve mentioned receiving their naturalization 
papers. This is a terrible weakness of English at 
present; we admit “blitz” and “kaput” but not 
“doy” and “laike,” which are wonderfully good 
and rich words because they have very specific 
applications. “Doy”? is a term of endearment 
especially for children; it’s much more tender than 
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“darling,” with its Noel Coward connotations of 
silk sheets and champagne. And “laike” means 
the play of children — not the highly organized 
adult playing of team games like football but the 
spontaneous tribal games of cowboys and Indians 
or cops and robbers or, quite simply, any physical 
activity which children indulge in when left to 
their own devices. But these, and thousands 
equally good, remain unused in literary English. 
There is a Yorkshire dialect literature, but it is, 
for want of a better word, amateur. 

I said that the Yorkshire accent was halfway 
acceptable; the emphasis is on the “halfway.” 
It’s an enormous asset on radio and TV and does 
no harm at all as far as the independent business- 
man is concerned. But any lawyer or teacher or 
junior executive in a large concern is best advised 
to learn, as our phrase goes, ‘‘to talk well-off.” 

And many of the younger generation of York- 
shire businessmen speak much as their counter- 
parts in the South do. In the case of those who 
haven’t been to public schools the results can be 
so dreadful as to be embarrassing. For one mis- 
pronunciation in Standard English —-a broad u 
in “but”? or a narrow u in “butcher,” for instance 
~~ ruins the whole effect. It’s possible to have a 
good deal of quiet fun sitting in hotel bars and 
roadhouses in expensive residential districts of 
Ilkley and Burley listening to accents wearing 
thinner with each drink, until at the fourth pint 
“beer” turns to “ale? and “old boy” to “lad” 
and “darling” to “love.” The convention is that 
it’s a deliberate democratic unbending; the fact is 
that Standard English is torn off like a tight collar 
and everyone breathes naturally again. 


Í MENTIONED Ilkley, and Ilkley is in fact a repre- 
sentative example of the Yorkshire residential 
town. Ilkley, like Barnsley, is caught in the past, 
but its predominant color is soft gray and the 
country surrounding it is wild and unspoiled and 
green. It’s a town of big houses and luxury hotels 
and steep roads lined with trees; the wind which 
blows down from the moors is clean and cold and 
smells of grass and pine trees. There has been 
money in Ilkley for a long time; even when it’s 
crowded with vacationers in summer it’s as quiet 
as a bank. It used to be the place to which the 
rich of Bradford and Leeds retired; it’s now a 
commuter’s town also, being less than an hour 
away from Bradford and Leeds. That is, it’s 
within comfortable traveling distance only if you 
have a car. And, whilst more people than ever 
before in England own cars, by and large the 
working classes don’t, particularly in the textile 
industry. So, most of those living in Ilkley are on 
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the managerial level at least. Ilkley isn’t a one- 
class community, but one couldn’t really be ac- 
cepted there with an income of under £1500 a year. 

But this doesn’t affect the moors and the hills 
and the wonderful view from the Cow and Calf, 
the two volcanic rocks which overlook the town. ° 
The moors are a place for relaxation, the lungs of. 
the industrial towns; they are the best walking 
country in the world, dry and springy under the 
feet. They are also savage and treacherous; the 
path from Dick Hudson’s in Bingley to Ilkley is 
marked with cairns for the guidance of travelers. 
You may add a stone; you mustn’t take one away. 
They’re reminders of the fact that on these moors 
men have died of exposure not a mile away from 
help. It’s the moors which give Ilkley character, 
a touch of Gothic poetry. It would be a pretty 
good place for a writer to live in, and, oddly 
enough, Thomas Wolfe began Look Homeward, 
Angel whilst staying there. 

But it isn’t really possible to write about Ilkley 
—~ or, indeed, Yorkshire — without saying some- 
thing about Bradford. It is a city that it’s impos- 
sible to be indifferent about; either you love it or 


hate it. It’s still predominantly a Victorian city, 


with massive public buildings designed to last 
forever, It’s even hillier than Ilkley and nearly as 
black as Barnsley. There is no center in the true 
sense of the word; the cathedral (its walls still 
scarred with Cromwell’s grapeshot) could have 
been an excellent focal point but for the fact that 
its obscured by the General Post Office. This 
hiding of almost the only public building of any 
architectural distinction or historical interest was 
not due simply to crassness on the part of the city 
fathers. It was deliberate; most of them would be 
militant nonconformists who regarded Anglicans 
as only one degree less misguided than Catholics. 

Nonconformism has still a great deal of influ- 
ence in Bradford; it is the driving force behind the ` 
city’s anti-drink and pro-Sabbatarian hobby. 
But its palmy days are over. Once regular at- 
tendance at chapel was virtually obligatory if you 
wanted to be a success in the wool trade, and 
churches were built at a fantastic rate to meet the 
demand. In my own township of Idle, which in 
the nineteenth century would have no more than 
3000 inhabitants, there were, within a radius of 
one mile, three Methodist churches, each with a 
school attached. There were at that time variant 
sects of Methodism too, like the Primitives. The 
Primitives claimed that their brand of Methodism 
was primitive in its purity; with the rise of the 
wool trade, congregations had grown more pros- 
perous and churches more elaborate. Some of the 
bigger Methodist churches, with pews and stained 
glass and clock towers and steeples, would, in fact, 
make John Wesley turn in his grave. 


Now the Methodists are uniting their. ranks; 
they can’t afford to quarrel with each other about 
nice points of doctrine. And the solid stone chapels 
which once were crammed to the door each Sun- 
day are closing down to become clinics and ga- 
rages and shops. There is an enormous melan- 
choly about these monuments to a dead age. They 
now represent in the public mind only the pro- 
hibitions — thou shalt not drink, gamble, or enjoy 
thyself on the Sabbath. -But when Methodism was 
at its height they provided not only a healthy 
social life but the moral force behind many social 
reforms. It’s difficult to believe it now, but Brad- 
ford was once a pioneer city, particularly in the 
educational field. Again, my native town of Idle 
will provide an example: here there are three 
primary schools — the Margaret Macmillan for 
the mentally backward, the Open-Air School for 
the physically delicate, and the ordinary State 
School. And in Bradford, in sharp contrast with 
other places in England, no child capable of 
benefiting from a grammar school education will 
fail to receive it. 

But the life has largely gone out of Bradford, as 
it has largely gone out of nonconformism. There 
isn’t any sense of progress there any longer, there 
isn’t any feeling of citizenship. World War I, in 
which most of its best and brightest young men 
were butchered, broke Bradford’s heart; the 1929 
Depression and, to a lesser extent, the motorcar 
and TV finished off the job. After six o’clock the 
city is empty in all senses of the word; one of its 
two theaters is under sentence of death, and the 
Bradford Civic Playhouse is deeply in the red. 

You can still, within ten minutes’ ride of the 
center, reach open country. If Bradford were a 
thousand times uglier, it could never be mean or 
dirty or hopelessly gloomy; because of the presence 
of the moors one is always free, never quite 
hemmed in by buildings, never quite stifled by 
smoke. And in the older parts of the city, where 
the lighting is still by gas (warm and yellow and 
stuttering), and the streets are pierced by alleys, 
and steep steps lead past towering Victorian mills 
to patches of waste ground high up the valley, 
there is the sense of history; one can discern the 
pattern of events which have made Bradford. 

I’m groping my way here: if I say too much I 
am, as it were, selling my seed corn; if I say too 
little, Pm merely freewheeling down the easy 
slope of sentimentality. There are all too many 
professional Yorkshiremen. All I know is that 
Bradford, even more than Ilkley, is a good place 
for the writer. London isn’t; it hasn’t any exist- 
ence as a real place. Society there is herded off 
behind iron curtains, and “herded” is the opera- 
. tive word. In London the writer can meet other 
writers — and artists of any kind — more easily 
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than in any other city in the world. But he can’t 
meet, without a great deal of staff work and self- 
consciousness, either the dustman or the company 
director. l 

Much the same applies to any of the favored 
literary habitats outside London, not only to 
Devon and Cornwall and the Home Counties but 
to Cumberland and Westmorland and Dorset and 
Gloucestershire. These places aren’t real any 


- more; the division is between farmers and hoteliers 
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and the others. There isn’t any way of instantly 
seeing the whole of English society in cross section. 
The point of my story in the beginning of this 
article is not that the farmer objected to London’s 


being full of foreigners but that it had no connec- 


tion whatever with life as most people in England 
live it. And this is also the reason for the decline 
of the English novel: when English novelists look 
at the map all that they see outside London or 
their cozy little village in Bucks or Herts is the 
equivalent of Here Be Dragons. As far as they’re 
concerned, the North doesn’t exist. The result is a` 
flux of novels with weak, sensitive heroes. 

There’s always the possibility, of course, that 
my living in Yorkshire means only that I’m swim: 
ming against the tide. By living in Bingley, a 
small town about six miles north of Bradford, I 
may indeed be cutting myself off from the intel- 
lectual life of the country. I may very well run the 
risk of being typed as a regional writer (which is 
about the worst thing you cay say about a writer 
in England). Pd be within my moral rights to 
follow the example of’ many another Bradford 
writer and go south. But whenever I walk through 
Bingley at night by the river with the lights from 
the tenement houses gilding the River Aire, when- 
ever I turn the nose of my car north over the moors 
along narrow winding roads bordered by dry-stone 
walls, I know that I’ve made the right decision. 

And this, finally, is the only way in which I 
can write about Yorkshire — disjointedly, sub- . 
jectively. No neat summary is possible; no literary 
formula will accommodate both Richmond and 
Barnsley. Or, for that matter, Bradford and 
Holderness in the East Riding, where there seems 
no difference between land and sky and sea and 
where almost before one’s eyes villages drown like 
swimmers. And I haven’t even mentioned Ha- 
worth, though from where I write I can see the 
rocky road which leads to it in an hour’s brisk 
walk. Other counties are poems, good or indiffer- 
ent, with one dominant note; Yorkshire is a huge 
anthology with no apparent unifying theme. But 
there is a unifying theme; there is a link between 
Richmond and Barnsley and Holderness and 
Haworth and Ilkley and Bingley and Bradford. 
And what exactly the link is will take the rest of 
my life to find out. 
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I HAVE been thinking a great deal lately about 
people who have never met Richard K. Billingsley, 
Esquire, personally, people who must receive at 
second harid accounts of his manly athletic ex- 
ploits, his wizardry at poker — stag games — and 
the masculine avidity which he brings to the out- 
door world of fin and feather. Reasonably, such 
vicarious friends of the great man might wonder 


~ about Mrs. Billingsley, or might even wonder 


whether there is actually such a person. - 


' Billingsley, THE BILLINGSLEY PAPERS, will be brought oul this month by Simon and Schuster. 


‘with crystal clarity in recent events at Buttermilk 


Not only is there such a spouse, but she is the _ 


very beattiful Cynthia Billingsley, whose feminin- 
ity exceeds, if this be an apt comparison, her hus- 
band’s masculinity. Cynthia’ s alert hazel’eyes are 
“as bright as any berry in the crisp autumn woods. 


‘They twinkle, in fact, when it is fitting. Neat, 
_ petite, and precise in her make-up and movements, 


she restrains and regulates her mighty mate with 


precise intrepidity. Still, I must not imply that she 


is a shrew, or that she commands in him fear, as 
does the mouse in the elephant. Rather, it is re- 


spect which she nurtures in him, which, inci- 


dentally, does surpass somewhat that of the, ele- 


` phant for the mouse in the fable. 


_ Cynthia ‘Billingsley’s regulatory role and the 


classical bravura‘ with which she plays it emerged ` 
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Slough Duck and Snipe Club. i ` 


THERE IS A MRS. BILLINGSLEY 


The time was about halfway through the duck 


season, or perhaps a little beyond, and by virtue 
of a year-old reservation, there were just four mem- 


bers in attendance that weekend — Billingsley, 


Tom House, Ernest Toomey, and myself. 


The wives were on hand pursuant to rule LIX-c 


(1) of the club, designed to allow members to bag 


twice the legal limit on one day each season by the ` 


simple expedient of bringing along the wife, buying 


her a license with duck stamps affixed, and, of. 


course, fetching an extra gun.for her; “provided, 
however, such spouse actually accompanies the 


member in the blind and remains there during the- 


entire shoot.” . 
‘The eight of us dined early at the club in order to 


retire for a good night’s sleep before 5:15 a.m., the 


hour when, by time-honored custom, Liver Lip 
Koontze, the senior guide at Buttermilk Slough, 
would rouse us with his duck call. 

_ After dinner we sat around the big fireplace in 
the Mallard Room, so as to allow the ladies to.go as 
far as their limitations permitted in the enjoyment 
of several features of these normally male precincts. 
There was the portrait, above the mantel, of an 
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early Buttermilk Slough guide, Lou Atz, who had 
left the club to ride with Teddy Roosevelt up San 
Juan Hill and had died later of yellow fever; there 
was the: mounted pair of greenhead mallards on 
one side of the fireplace and the rather more life- 
like pair of wood ducks on the other; there was the 
photograph of the old clubhouse, which had burned 
in 1926; and, of course, there was the framed 
letter of thanks from a former President of the 
United States who had hunted at the club when 
he. was a far less controversial figure. 


L was Tom House, I believe, who spoke first of 
the one new addition to the room, a fine specimen 
of Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep, mounted and 
glowering down at us from above the entrance. 
Eleanor Toomey, who had heretofore been quietly 
sipping a long drink, said, “Good Heavens, Ernest, 
he’s too big for this room. He didn’t butt his way 
in, did he?” Then she walked over and stood be- 
fore the sheep’s head, drink in hand, before saying, 
“Baa, baa, black sheep; what big horns you have!”’ 

Ernest Toomey, knowing his Eleanor, endeav- 
ored to cut her off before she could develop fully 
the sacrilege which was palpably in her heart 
about the handsome trophy; he hastened to read 
aloud the bronze inscription underneath, “Gift of 
Richard K. Billingsley,” and the date. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Dick,” Eleanor went on, 
“I didn’t know you raised sheep. i 

“Dick killed that one,” I said, since Toomey’ S 
gambit had: fallen far short of its object. “Killed 
it on his big-game hunt in Canada last fall,” I 
continued, in order to hold the floor. “It’s a big- 
horn. Very rare, very wild, and very hard to kill.” 

Since I maintain that timing is the essence of 
Cynthia Billingsley’s art, particular attention is 
drawn here to the fact that, up to this point, she 
had taken no part in the big-sheep colloquy; nor, 
indeed, had the sheep killer himself. 

Tom House asked, “Say, Dick, wasn’t it on this 
same hunt that you got the moose? The one 
mounted in your office?” 

“Same hunt,” Billingsley said. “Same week.” 

Terse and crisp and ample, I remember think- 
ing. “The moose,” Billingsley nevertheless elab- 
orated, “was a fairly easy one to take; let me say 
that. Close up; still, not close enough for real 
trouble if I hadn’t killed him with my first shot. 
But let me come: back to the moose later. It was 
that bighorn sheep there that almost made an old 
man out of me.’ 

Here Billingsley settled visibly in his chair, 
unbuttoned his duck-adorned waistcoat, and 
loosed his belt a notch before going on. “Wed 
been tracking him for two whole days, and though 
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wed seen him twice the first day, it was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of that second day before 
we got so,much as a glimpse of him. Slim, my 
guide, had told me that the trail was getting hotter 
and that I’d get a shot before sundown. Pd never 
have believed anyone but Slim though, since 
it was already so late. What a guide! I mean, it 
was uncanny the way Slim could pick the trail 
from the slightest signs. Don’t let me forget to ex- 
plain later some of the ways he could tell that we 
were still on the trail.” (Still, mind you, not a 
word from Cynthia Billingsley.) 

“Anyway, as I said,” the great hunter rumbled 
on, “it was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the day was warm for September, and sunny. 
Had I mentioned that?” No answer. “Anyway, 
I was carrying my new two-seventy with the tele- 
scopic sight, of course — the only gun, I always 
said, for the kind of shot I’d have to make. All of a 
sudden Slim halted and studied the rocky ledge 
a good four hundred yards across the canyon. As 
he searched the afternoon shadows for the mean- 
ing of a slight movement he said he’d seen there, 
Slim actually seemed to quiver like a bird dog 
on point. Then he spoke in a low voice, for the 
bighorn’s hearing is very acute. ‘There he is, 
Colonel Billingsley, right above the. brownish- 
white ledge.’ ” 

“Colonel Billingsley?” Cynthia inquired. - 

“Yes, pet,’ our narrator answered, visibly 
hacked. ““Those Canadian guides will call a hun- 
ter Colonel unless you stop them.” It is with no 
suggestion of resemblance to the fine trophy that 
I record here the sheepish look on Billingsley’s 
face. The vital point to be made is that he was 
wide open for the kind of blow a really shrewish 
wife could have landed. 

Instead, Cynthia said, “Dick also killed a cari- 
bou.” 

Please note the lateral thrust and the superb 
timing of her remark. She did not heckle her man; 
she did not contradict her man; nor did she inter- 
rupt him in the middle of a sentence. Moreover, 
you can fancy any husband’s task in trying to 
ascribe her allusion to the caribou to any motive 
other than womanly pride in the deed — so long, 
that is to say, as allowance is fairly made for the 
oblique’ nature of the feminine slant on most 
things. Cynthia laid on a brilliant smile for Dick; 
then, with a technique far more effective than 
the direct blow of a sledge hammer, she cashed in 
on the pause by simply chatting on. “Dick had the 


_ caribou mounted, too. But there was no place for 
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it in the house, so we put it in the garage.” 
“What on earth is it doing there?” Eleanor 
Toomey wanted to know. 
“Molting and scaring children.” Cynthia chuck- 
led, and at about the same time Liver Lip Koontze 
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` stuck his head in the door and said, “Bedtime for 
duck’shooters. It ain’t long now till 5:15.” 

We were indeed a long way from the death of a 
moose or Slim’s uncanny skill in trailing sheep. 
By now all of us but Billingsley were on our feet, 
and as we left the Mallard Room, Billingsley did 
= something I'd often seen him do before in intimate 
circles. He gave Cynthia that little token of affec- 
tion which so often characterizes domestic felicity, 
that is, a half pat, half spank on the fanny. Except 
this time it seemed to lift her off the floor several 
inches. | 


B. ELEVEN THIRTY the next morning the hunt 
was ended, and the eight of us were again sitting 
around the same fireplace in the Mallard Room at 
Buttermilk Slough. The men’s noses and ears were 
redder and the ladies pinker from early-morning 
exposure to the winter winds, and over steaming 
cups of hot Tom and Jerry we were settling down 
to the traditional Buttermilk Slough ritual of re- 
counting the highlights of our morning in the 
blinds. 

Now, this exercise involves no obligation to 
listen to the other shooters report; indeed, custom 
sanctions wandering in and out of the room to re- 
plenish drinks while a report is under way. Never- 
theless, it is quite clear that for anyone to bring, up 
an extraneous subject before all the shooters have 
finished their accounts would be, to say the least, 
dubious Buttermilk Slough manners. 

Billingsley and Cynthia had been the first couple 
_ to return from the blinds, bearing their respective 

limits of big ducks. This fact was discernible to me 
— and I suppose to one and all — in the great 
` man’s manner and bearing. I mean, the degree of 
patience with which he waited until others had 
their say, augmented, naturally, by the guide 
grapevine that I and my wife were two short of the 
double limit. House’s bag was mainly teal, and 


Ernest Toomey had in his bag a pulldoo and a. 


spoonbill (strictly non-U breeds). Thus, with the 
magnanimity that assurance gives, Billingsley 
listened, and even drew Eleanor Toomey out with 
a polite question here and there. 

I was about to give the concise account of how 
Pd bagged my ducks: first, the high long shot at a 
mallard hen on her third trip over my blind, 
barely winging her but downing her in sufficient 
range to finish the kill after she fell crippled in the 
bulrushes; next, a fast shot at a widgeon hen as she 
passed the blind from left to right; then her mate, 
as he circled from right to left (not quite a double, 
however, since Pd had time to reload); a bull 
sprig that got by my first shot but fell quite dead 
from straight overhead on my second; a teal singled 
neatly out of a flock as it dipped low and fast 
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over the decoys; a second widgeon, this time a 
drake, which had appeared from nowhere and 
had to be shot going away; then, after a long, long 
wait —~ thirteen rows, to be exact, on a sweater 
for our grandson which my wife was knitting that 
morning in the blind — a greenhead mallard that 
had decoyed nicely and spread his wings in true 
etching pose before the blind. 

I was ready, as I have indicated, to give the fore- 
going account of my morning’s shoot when the 
shattering disclosure broke about the House 
bag. It came swiftly and without warning from 
Huguette House, Tom’s statuesque war bride of 
quite a few years ago, who, it turned out, had 
learned as a girl in France to shoot for meat. She 
blandly volunteered that with one shot she had 
killed four of the teal in the House bag while they 
were swimming among the-decoys. 

Ernest Toomey blanched and froze with-a 
match midway between the box on which he’d 
struck it and his pipe.. I remember a blinding 
flash which in my mind’s eye accompanied the 
picture of Huguette’s pot shot at the sitting ducks. 
In fact, all present, save the hapless Huguette, 
were painfully mindful that it was the first ad- 
mitted breach in the history of Buttermilk Slough 
Duck and Snipe Club of a rule so sacred as- to 
make the law of the Medės and Persians seem as 
full of loopholes as the French income tax code. 
The Buttermilk Slough rule: YOU SHOOT 
THEM ON THE WING. 

But it was Billingsley who, though silent, re- - 
acted most palpably. I wish fervently that all who 
do not know him personally could have seen the 
look he gave poor Tom House during the dank . 
silence which followed Huguette’s statements. It 
was that withering tight-lipped grimace Pd seen 
him use years before on a poker player who'had 
opened a jackpot without openers, and poor Tom’s 
expression suggested he’d like to go right out, 
take these wretched teal away from the pluckers, - 
and force-feed them, feathers and all, to Huguette. 

The subject needed a change in the worst way, 
and I looked at my wife, who has long specialized 
in such matters. She was placidly knitting away 
on that sweater for our. grandson she’d started 
earlier in the blind, and she was manifestly not in 
on the tension that literally curdled the air in the . 
Mallard Room. I looked at Billingsley again, and 
he was glaring at one and then the other of us — 
except, of course, he did not glare diepeny at 
Huguette. 

The space around us soon seemed charged with 
one of those imbalances which boil up in nature — 
such as the lemming overpopulation before their 
marine suicide — and surely portend the coming 
of a dramatic restoration of balance. Then what- 
ever was got more so, until the situation cried out 


for nature’s equalizer, destined, you may have sus- 
pected, to be Cynthia Billingsley — after all, the 
leading lady in this account. “Don’t you despise 
the way guns kick, Huguette?” she began. 


Huguette said she certainly did. It made her 


shoulder blue, and that was why she didn’t shoot 
any more after she killed those four teal on the water. 

Cynthia did not bat an eye at the repetition of 
this searing thought. “Dick’s just dying to tell 
about the double shot he made,” she went on 
quickly. “Aren’t you, Dick?” 

The wife of Lot could not have looked stiffer 
the day after she turned to salt than the unheeding 
Billingsley when Cynthia spoke to him. But he 
surely heard well for a mam aghast, for when she 
needled him with, “Go ahead, Dick; don’t be so 
stuffy,” he said, “Well, Pd missed a canvasback 
I should have had, so the double only made up for 
that.” 

Then Cynthia caught him an oblique blow: “I 


INDEED THERE IS A MRS. BILLINGSLEY 


The old boy was just swimming around there in 
spite of all! your shooting. You know how crazy 


redheads are.” 


thought it was a widgeon you’d missed.” Not - 


downright disputing his word, you will note, but 
tangentially negative and enough to throw him off 
his stride. By now he had entirely ceased to glare. 
-< “The widgeon came quite a bit earlier, Cyn- 
thia,” he argued, as a trifle of uncertainty crept 
into the timbre of his voice. “And I didn’t miss 
her. I got her on the first shot. Remember?” 

“No,” Cynthia answered with. a sweet smile. 
“But go ahead, Dick, and tell about the double — 
the redheads.” 

“Oh, you mean that double.” 
grinned. 

“Now, Dick, you know you didn’t ‘get but one 
double — the redheads. Go ahead; it was good 
shooting. Bang! Bang! And two big redheads 
hit the water.” ` 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “The flight where you got 
one too. Big drake, Cynthia got.” Billingsley was 
back in the groove now, addressing us all. “The 
‘redheads were flying low, and it was about their 
- third pass over our blind before they came by in 
range. They'd have had to be blindfolded not to 
have seen us before, but you know how crazy red- 
heads are. Not a bit of sense. And that last'pass, 
when we'shot, they were right on the ends of our 
gun barrels. Cynthia just crippled her big drake. 
I: had to kill him before he swam away!” 

“I’ve never seen you more excited, Dick.” She 
laughed. “You yelled, ‘I’ve got a. double — two 
hens — and you’ve crippled one, Cynthia.’ Then 
you shot the big drake as he swam mes among the 
decoys.” 

“Oh, you’ve got to shoot those pple fast,” 
Billingsley stated. “They will swim away and die 
in the reeds.” 

“The thing I didn’t get to tell you, Dick, was 
that the big drake couldn’t have been a cripple. 


He actually 
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“What do you mean, he couldn’t have been a 
cripple?” Billingsley snorted. 

“I didn’t shoot into’ that flight at all. The 
safety ori my gun was hung,” Cynthia said 
sweetly. 

For an instant Billingsley looked like a man with 
one foot caught in a bear trap. He glanced at Tom 
House, who, it turned out, was looking squarely at 
him, but his eyes were not equal to Tom’s, and he 
turned my way. I was under considerable strain 
to keep a straight face, and Billingsley saw it. 
Ernest ‘Toomey, a very sensitive fellow anyhow, 
essayed absorption with a backlash he’d’made out 
of the lace on his boot. 

It was given to Huguette House, in her inno- 
cence of the turmoil raging about her, to protract 
it. “I always thought,” she said with her cunning 
French accent, ‘that ducks were harder to kill on 
the water than in the air.” . 

_ “You must be right,” Cynthia said. ‘Dick took 
three shots killing that redhead drake.” 

At some stage in the stony silence which gar- 
landed this latter image in our fancy, Billingsley 
rose to his full height, strode over to Cynthia’s 


chair stiffly, and stood there above her. Then the | ` 


muscles twitched around the corners of his mouth, 
and waves of emotion seemed to sweep across his 
massive features like wind ripples on a turbid lake. 
He took Cynthia’s hot Tom and Jerry cup and 
placed it on the table beside her. He lifted her in 
his arms, and his nostrils were dilated like ‘those of 
some roused beast in the forest. He kissed her 
forehead tentatively; then he kissed each cheek; 
then he planted one of the lasting variety upon her 
lips until she seemed to go limp against his breast. 
He grinned broadly as he turned to us with his 
petite and shapely burden still in his arms. “It’s 
a damned good thing,” he announced, “that Pm 
a man and she’s a beautiful woman.” 


Doane lunch, the conversation took a turn 
which was, to say the least, disturbing to me, par- 
ticularly in view of the numerous coarse and in- 
temperate remarks I had often heard Billingsley 
make about playing cards with women in general, 
and specifically about the game of canasta, irre- 
spective of the gender of the players. Yet, that 
was precisely the subject which I heard coming up, 
and in the form of an affirmative proposal by my 
own wife, Isabelle. i 

“No, Isabelle,” I said firmly, as she warmed to 
her subject and her plan for an eight-handed game 
in the aftérnoon began to union 
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I might as well have spoken in some obsCure 
Malayan dialect, for Isabelle went on to tell how 
she’d brought along several canasta decks; how 
she’d demonstrated to me the superiority of the 
game over gin rummy; and how she’d found in a 
_ Jadies’ magazine a really gorgeous set of new rules 
to use when you play eight-handed. She had 
brought the magazine along, she said. 

Huguette House was obviously transported at 
the prospect. “I want to learn to play with eight. 


back of Dick’s hairy hand, and I must record that 


-at this juncture Billingsley resembled a colored 


Tom and I never play any but two-handed. He, 


always wins over me, but I don’t see how he can 
win over seven others, do you?” 

She seemed to direct the question at Billingsley, 
for she was looking at him as she finished, but he 
was looking down at his plate. I noticed some new 
- lines in his face that I did not recall seeing before. 

“We love to play, don’t we, Ernest?” Eleanor 
Toomey said. 

“Uh-huh, we play,” Ernest agreed faintly, and 
by this time it was plain to me that the entire 
afternoon was on the skids, if not an actual tobog- 
gan. We weren’t due to leave the club until after 
dinner, and there.lay ahead of us five or six hours 
which would have to be dealt with in some manner 
or another. A long nap and a few long drinks rep- 
resented a solid program as far as I was concerned. 

In case I have néglected to make it clear, I do 
not care for canasta in any form. Frankly, I think 
it is for the birds, and I will say that its only use 
in our household had long been simply as an oc- 
casional substitute for some other things that I 
would not do under any circumstances. However, 
that winter afternoon I could see myself already 
in a minority. 

“Do you suppose there are any snipe in the 
marsh below the lake?’ I asked in desperation. 
“Dick and I haven’t shot snipe there yet this 
year.” 

“Sorry, Tom’ House said. 
they all left after the snow last week.” 

“I can hardly wait to play with Dick.” Eleanor 
Toomey was nailing things down, apparently. 
“Ernest has told me how much he likes to play with 
you, Dick. I hear that when it comes to cards, yeu 
are dynamite.” 


“Colonel Dynamite,” Cynthia said, patting the 
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picture in oùr family Bible — the one of Stephen 
the day they stoned him. 

It was downright pitiful, I thought, to see what 
the social amenities of a mixed eightsome could do 
to the men, particularly to Billingsley, who would 
have long since asserted himself in a male group 
with a gruff “Shut up, you bastards, and count out 
the chips. Poker is late starting.” There came to 
my mind the stark parallel between his plight and 
that of Gulliver in the thongs of the Lilliputians. I 
was, in fact, in the very midst of these musings 
when I noticed that we were rising from the 
luncheon table and my wife was speaking to me. 
“Go look in the glove compartment of the car, 
Gaylord,” she was saying. “The canasta cards 
are there.” | 

“Yes, dear,” I said. “Pl get the cards, but 
don’t you think you girls —” 

“Now, don’t you try to back out, Gaylord? — 
my wife actually interrupted me, mind you — 
“when everybody. else wants to play canasta.” 

It was here that the weight and fineness of the 
precious metal of which Cynthia Billingsley is 
made disclosed themselves in noble, if-not heroic, 
fashion. You will know by now approximately 
what she was to do, but I beg your leave to relate 
the handsome manner in which she did it. 

“Not everybody,” she said. “Dick’s tired. I had 
to scratch his back last night to get him to sleep, 
and I scratched him awake this morning.: I be- 
lieve he’d better take a nap this afternoon.” 

“Thats too bad.” It was my wife again. “Well 
miss you, Dick, but seven-handed canasta is al- 
most as much fun as eight. There are some special 
rules for that, too.” 

“Six,” the noble Cynthia said. “I expect I’d 
better go along with Dick and scratch his back.” - 

And all afternoon, as we played six-handed 
canasta, my mind’s eye was haunted by the pic- 
ture of the Billingsleys going down the hall toward 
their bedroom in the far wing of Buttermilk 
Slough. I could see how his lumbering figure tow- 
ered above her tiny one, and how, as they left, he 
spanked her, much as he had the night before, 
except not nearly so hard. 
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Ta back-to-school days: are here 
again, and educators throughout the 
land are pondering many grave new 
questions. 

Notable among the summer’s de- 
velopments was the striking expan- 


sion of opportunities for drum major- | 


ettes. It seems only yesterday when 
two or three of these prancing young- 
sters sufficed for the ceremonies: be- 
ginning the Indianapolis 500 ‘or the 
laying of a cornerstone for Burdock’s 
new, shopping center in Nirvana 
‘Heights. Knee action and the Big 
Smile were everything in those days, 
-and the girl who could stamp high 


and -hard ' enough over a parade: 


route and keep time with the bass 
_ drum could afford to-bluff it with the 
baton twirling. As the numbers of 
drum majorettes increased, competi- 
ticn stiffened among them, and the 
repertoire took on a more profes- 
sional quality. The well-educated 
girl of today can toss her baton 
higher than the television camera 
will follow, and she will execute a 
few cartwheels before catching it 
and resuming her wriggles. Achieve- 
ments of this order are more than 
mere back-yard stuff to be worked 
up after school. Only the expert can 
qualify. An ineptly flung baton — 
what a death to die, beaned by a 
drum majorette!——is out of the 
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question for today’s conditions, and 


much. training and classwork are 


needed before the girls take the field. 

, But the summer months have 
moved the baton twirlérs into a new 
dimension: aquatics. The girls have 
taken to the water. .They float. A 
few lines from a Boston Herald story 
hailing a water-ski show called 
Boat-O-Rama show us what lies 
ahead: 

“Highlights of aes water ski acts 
will include ballet numbers, mili- 
tary, pyramids and mixed doubles. 

“The ballet features six girls in 
white bathing suits with orange bal- 
lerina skirts and matching mitts and 
crown, . : 

“The colorful military ‘act con-.. 
sists of four girls attired in patriotic 
red, white and blue majorette cos- 
tumes complete with hat and boots 
in a baton twirling routine on water 
skis. 

“To appeal to the children, the ski 
team will simulate an Indian fight 
in complete Indian dress and toma- 
hawks. 

“On Friday night only, the group 
will show a new South Seas act fea- 
turing . five men .on: skis. carrying 
lighted torches.” ; 

Implications of these novelties for. 
the public schools are obvious. Plant 
and equipment must be added- tọ 
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meet the new needs. Credits for. = 
baton twirling should be comparable: :- 
to those given for such courses as.“ 
bait casting, social dancing, neigh- 3 
borliness, etc. The schools of educa-. f 
tion and their courses for teachers -> 
must take the lead. 

Summer developments among tlie 
marching bands have been less speci 
tacular, but one change announced <? 
for Nirvana High’s bandsmen may’ : 
be taken as typical of a trend toward |: 
a more impressive uniform for such ~ 
units. The traditional . purple-and-~- 
orange of the Nirvana band has. 
hitherto been embellished only by a 
modest ‘half-inch trouser stripe of% 
yellow cloth. The new stripe will be-i 
of one-inch braid, yellow with a: 
purple soutache and contrasting edge z 
of wħite. : 

No school has attempted, so fary 
to put its marching band on water: 4 
skis, but equipment manufacturers.. : 
are understood to be negotiating’. 
with educators in many waterfront ':‘ 
locations. Making batons, crowns, . ; 
and ‘tomahawks ‘that will float pre-. - 
sents no great difficulty, but it is- 
feared that replacement costs may > 
be severe,. especially for some of the 
heavier brasses, during the early 
training period, while the band is 
getting its. sea legs. 

CHARLES W. Morton. 
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Sick Transit, ite. 


See ene 
py ED BENNETT 


En Bennetr gave up newspapering lo en- 
gage in free-lance ediforial work. [le lives in 
Lezinglon, Massachusetts. 


Commuters have been disturbed 
recently by a series of disputes 
between the railroad and rapid transit 
unions and their various manage- 
ments. Depending on their points of 
view, the riders (and the newspapers) 
are tempted to blame either labor or 
management, or both, for incon- 
veniences over which neither has 
any control. Rather, the conditions 
are subject to certain immutable 
laws, like the one governing rainfall 
at picnics, and transit riders every- 
where would do well to understand 
them. 

One situation over which transit 
systems have no control is best de- 
scribed by Bennett’s Law of Transit 
Frequency, stated as follows: 


The frequency of transit service varies 
in inverse ratio to the direction of pas- 
senger travel by a factor of 2.1. 


For example, a westbound transit 
rider must expect to see 2.1 east- 
bound transit units (trains, trolleys, 
. buses) go by before his own unit 
- arrives. This is true even when there 
- is an eastbound rider waiting across 
. the street, because the Law of Fre- 
- quency does not apply to others, 
only to oneself. Simple observation 
will confirm this. 

The frequency factor, F, applies 
also where two or more transit 
routes, R, are operating on the same 
street or trackage, and the number of 
unwanted units, U, can be found by 
the formula U = 2RF — F. 

To illustrate, an eastbound A-line 
rider may expect to see 2.1 west- 
bound A units, 2.1 eastbound B 
units, and 2.1 westbound B units, for 
a total of 6.3. If there are three lines, 
the total will be 10.5. (The unit 
represented by .5 will just be coming 
into view in the distance.) 

By now it should be apparent that 
the operation of the Law of Fre- 
quency poses problems for transit 
managements and their employees 
as well as for passengers. When 
transit traffic in one direction is 2.1 
times that in the other, the effect is 
a concentration of equipment at the 
terminal behind the direction of pas- 


senger travel. To relieve it requires 
the dispatching of great numbers of 
units labeled CAR BARN or NO 
STOPS in the direction of passenger 
travel. Experienced riders recognize 
that these units are merely redressing 
an imbalance and cannot carry pas- 
sengers. To do so would be to do two 
things at the same time, and transit 
managements are confused already. 

The basic frequency factor is not 
constant. It is increased by certain 
adversity factors at the rate of .08 
for each element of bad weather or 
personal inconvenience. For exam- 
ple, a lightly clad rider with a head 
cold, an armful of bundles, and an 
empty stomach on a rainy winter 
night may expect a frequency factor 
of 2.66 on most lines. 

It is not possible to take advantage 
of knowledge of the Law of Fre- 
quency by, say, hiring a small boy 
for a quarter to count passing transit 
units while the rider goes for a shoe- 
shine. This is because of pressures 
of imbalance that have been built 
up by the operation of the frequency 
law. When a rider deserts his post 
he makes the law inoperative and 
permits 2.1 units, which have been 
lurking just over the hill in obedience 
to the frequency law, to start up and 
pass by his stop at a speed which 
increases at the rate of one mile per 
hour for each yard covered by the 
pursuing commuter. 

An understanding of the foregoing 
should eliminate much superstition 
that now surrounds transit riding. A 
common type of believer in magic is 
the rider who lights a cigarette at 
a bus stop in the hope that he will 
have to throw it away immediately. 
It doesn’t work. The Law of Fre- 
quency must be satisfied. Besides, 
he didn’t want the cigarette in the 
first place. Of course, it is true that 
he will be lighting a new cigarette 
when his bus does arrive, but this 
time he will want and need it after 
an uncomfortable wait. He will get 
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his nicotine, though — at second 
hand from the driver. 

There are situations in which 
transit systems appear to have a 
measure of control over the operation 
of the Law of Frequency, but when 
they do, they are subject to another 
law, economics. An example is 
found in the terminals of subway 
elevated lines, where bus lines fan 
out from assorted loading posts. If 
a dispatcher sees a crowd building 
up at post 13 for the Moot Point 
bus, he can send out one or more 
buses from each of the other loading 
posts while incoming trains increase 
the pressure on post 13. When the 
Moot Point bus does load, with pas- 
sengers left over, it will leave with a 
maximum payload, contributing a 
minimum to the system’s financial 
deficit. The other buses can be 
charged to overhead. 

Obviously, the Law of Frequency 
cannot apply to commuter railroad 
lines, many of which are already 
down to one one-car train a day in 
each direction. Here, too, the gov- 
erning law is economics. Unless a 
train can leave its suburban terminal 
with would-be passengers left stand- 
ing on the platform, it will operate 
at less than maximum efficiency. 

Far from being brutal in their 
enforcement of economic law, the 
railroads appear to indulge in expen- 
sive compassion. They continue, for 
example, to provide seats, which 
offer an incentive for the first couple 
of dozen of the healthiest and most 
aggressive passengers. This tends to 
ensure the survival of the fittest and 
the improvement of our genetic 
stock. Removing the seats would 
increase the human cargo space con- 
siderably. Better still, the com- 
muters could be stacked horizontally, 
like cordwood. The danger in this, 
though, lies in the possibility of some 
unfilled space near the ceiling, again 
suggesting less than maximum efm- 
ciency and the possible advisability 
of discontinuing the run. 

The discontinuance of service is a 
necessary part of the operation of 
railroads and metropolitan transit 
systems. All forms of public trans- 
portation suffer deficits, estimated 
at so much per passenger. There- 
fore, a reduction in the number of 
passengers should result in a related 
reduction in the per capita deficit. 
Commuters can’t fight that kind of 
logic. Better to get into their cars 
and into line at the next traffic light. 

Or, better still, stay home. 


Two-Suiter 
Me OER 


BY LYDIA DAVIS 


Born in New Zealand and now living in 
Kentucky, Lypia Davis and her widely travel- 
ing husband are authors of a joint autobiog- 
raphy, DR. TO THE ISLANDS. 


Once, long ago — almost twenty 
years ago, when I come to think of 
it — I was allowed to pack my hus- 
band’s bags whenever he took a trip. 
Then there came the day when our 
airplane landed in 103 degrees of 
Samoan heat, and only then did I 
discover that I had left all the clean 
shirts on the dressing table two thou- 
sand miles to the rear. 

After that, some very queer things 
happened to my husband’s luggage, 
climaxed by the occasion when he 
found himself high in the air over 
New York City telling himself that 
it was a pity that he had left the 
whole suitcase behind on the dressing 
table. This experience apparently 
gave him a bad fright, which, over 
these intervening years, seems to 
have resulted in an obsessive complex 
bolstered by an overdose of confi- 
dence. I know all this from lying in 
bed watching him pack his bag at 
5:30 A.M. preparatory to catching a 
6 A.M. plane. He does not like to pack 
bags after sunset; he packed the one 
he left behind the night before leav- 
ing it behind. 

My husband finds the container 
important nowadays. After seeing a 
colored picture in a very shiny maga- 
zine, he went to considerable expense 
and bought himself a two-suiter. It 
is made of some mysterious com- 
pound guaranteed not to dent or 
split, but the guarantee evidently 
does not consider the fairy fingers 
of airport redcaps; it is dented in 
three places and threatens to split 
at any moment. The man in the 
picture with this piece of luggage 
was obviously a graduate of one of 


the better colleges, about fifteen 
years younger than my husband, 
and much, much wealthier. (Better 
dressed, too.) But my husband de- 
cided that all he needed was the 
luggage, and he, too, would unmis- 
takably be a junior executive. 

A two-suiter is a silly piece of lug- 
gage. In addition to the one on his 
back, the traveler needs take no more 
than one suit on a trip. My husband 
has only two suits that, because of 
their Savile Row tags, he considers 
fit to wear. Therefore, the second 
coat hanger, so cunningly provided 
with the luggage, is permanently 
draped with a Robert Hall type 
piece of gent’s décor, a dandy piece 
of filling for the junior executive who 
wants you to think he has three suits 
to hisname. 

My husband travels a good deal, 
and although he is nowadays sicken- 
ingly efficient about the packing 
business (he takes everything he 
owns, just to be sure), his skill ex- 
tends only one way. He leaves with 
all his wardrobe and returns with 
only part of it. At the time of my 
writing this, his bedroom slippers are 
in California, the top of his winter 
pajamas in Alaska, the bottom of his 
summer pajamas in Denmark, his 
favorite red knitted necktie in Lon- 
don (thank heavens), his best rain- 
coat is in Greenland, and his only 
pair of uncracked black shoes lies 
forlornly in Boston. He left for the 
Canal Zone last week, and from the 
look of the outside of the two-suiter, 
no one would guess that my husband 
is what he is, an absent-minded 
scientist, and not what he hopes you 
think he is, a successful junior exec. 
He has filled the empty spaces with 
my bath towels. When I sneered at 
him, he said it was to stop his pos- 
sessions from rattling around. 

I do hope he brings all those 
towels home again, or, at least, if he 
does forget them, and other things 
as well, fills the empty spaces with 
thoughtful little gifts. 


TWO-LEGGED CAT 


BY RUTHVEN 


TODD 


Old dot-and-carry-two, Boots the cat, 

Who lost one front and one back leg : 
To a hay mower, is not put out by that. 

Chased by no dog, he’s grown sleek and fat 

On veteran’s rights, while others have to beg. 
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The Great 20th Century ADVENTURE! 


Now you can sail from Port Everglades (23 
miles north of Miami, 2 miles from Fort Lau- 
derdale), Florida to far corners of the world, 
or completely around it on splendid Dutch 
passenger ships. Continental cuisine and at- 
tentive service, reflecting the expert Dutch 
supervision that assures peace of mind on 
a journey that circles the globe. You may 
enjoy the luxury of First Class or the econ- 
omy of One Class or Tourist Class—for only 
$10 to $17 a day. 


| M. v. ORANJE 
20.565 gross tons- 





Modern passenger flagship of the Nederland 
Line Royal Dutch Mail — featuring around- 
the-world voyages of about 76 days, visiting 
17 ports—First Class rates from $1352; Tour- 
ist Class from $885 — sailing from Port Ever- 
glades Nov. 25*, 1961; Feb. 2, Apr. 20, 
and Sept. 8, 1962. 

“Special round-voyage to Australasia and South 


Pacific via pas age 18 ports. Return, due Port 
Everglades Feb. 1, 1962. 


m.v. JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 


20,314 gross tons 





One Class motor vessel— offering thrift voy- 
ages around-the-world of about 100 days, 
visiting 20 ports— One Class rates from $895 
~—sailing from Port Everglades Oct. 27, 1961, 
Mar. 10, June 10, Sept. 8, 1962. 

{Returns to Port Everglades Mar. 9, 1962. Provides 


20 days in Europe, 45 days in Australia/New 
Zealand at own expense. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD PORTS OF CALL: 


Cristobal /Balboa, Panama Canal; Callao, Peru; 
Papeete, Tahiti; Suva, Fiji; Auckland and Wellington, 
New Zealand; Sydney, Melbourne and Fremantle, Australia; 
Singapore; Penang; Colombo, Ceylon; Aden; Port Said /Suez; 
Genoa; Naples; Palma; Lisbon; Southampton; Amsterdam. 
Some voyages are eastbound, some westbound from 
Port Everglades. Itineraries and stopover time vary. 
Ask your travel agent for free folder 
and current sailing schedule. 


DUTCH WORLD SERVICES 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Big Lying Is Better Lying 
ie RNASE PRR À 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


Rosert Fontarne ts the author of books, a play, and 
many light articles for the ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


When I was a youngster I lied a 
great deal. I called my stories fibs, 
but they were as dishonest as I could 
make them. Generally I was discov- 
ered. If I stayed out of school and 
told the teacher I was ill, she said, 
“I saw you shinnying up a tree across 
the street from the school. I was look- 
ing out the window.” If I told my 
mother I was late getting home be- 
cause I had stopped in to see Arthur 
Burton, who was ill, my mother said, 
“Really? Arthur was here looking for 
you.” Presently I gave up lying for 
the truth. 

I stayed with the truth until man- 
hood, when I found out it was an 
impossible principle to embrace. 
It was then that I discovered my 
problem had not been that I was a 
liar, or even that I was a bad liar. 
The trouble was that I was not a big 
enough liar. 

The success of the big lie was ap- 


Was Paradise 
made in 
Japan? 


Gardens that are living fairy —“"™™ r. 


Tii 


stories. Courtesy that 
touches your heart. Food 
that’s fit for gods. Mountain — 
grandeur that mists your eyes. 
Was paradise made in Japan? 
Paradise is Japan... from the 


parent to me in the fields of eco- 
nomics, jurisprudence, statesman- 
ship, and advertising, but I had 
never thought to apply it to my daily 
life and my simple personality. 

I had the impression (probably the 
result of lies I heard) that massive 
lies were works of genius and could 
only be sustained by highly trained 
and educated men or groups: sena- 
tors, lobbyists, trade association heads, 
press agents, and presidential spokes- 
men. Not at all. There are few of 
us who cannot, with a little prac- 
tice, stir our imaginations and emerge 
with splendid lies about ourselves. 

We all have a small inkling of our 
enormous possibilities during periods 
of courtship. It is a rare character 
who has attempted to win the affec- 
tion of a beautiful girl by saying, 
“Evangeline, you can’t cook and 
you can’t sew. In fact, you can bare- 
ly read. Just the same, I am willing 
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beauty of its shrines to the generosity in its people’s hearts. A leading 
magazine calls it “One of the most exciting travel adventures this side 

of outer space ...a place of great wonder, beauty and strangeness— 
as exciting as Alice found through the looking glass.” For illustrated 
literature see your Travel Agent or write the Japan Tourist 


Association office nearest you. 


JADAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. © 109 Kaiulani Ave., Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
48 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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to take a chance and marry you 
with the hope that your pretty face 
will make me forget about your nu- 
merous inadequacies otherwise.” 

What everyman says, and knows 
to be fiction, is, “Evie, you are the 
loveliest creature I have ever known. 
You are a goddess. You are flawless. 
Marry me and I shall be the happi- 
est man in the universe for all eter- 
nity, and I shall slave for you every 
moment of my life.” 

Now, it seems to me that anyone 
who can tell a lie of this sort can go 
on to generally satisfactory false- 
hoods of all sorts. We, every one of 
us, have it in us if we but try. 

The main fault I find with ama- 
teur liars is that their efforts are so 
puny. They not only lie like sheep; 
they willingly submit to accusations 
of falsehood and become contrite and 
unhappy about their fictions. 

Take a small example. If I refuse 
an invitation to a cocktail party, I 
never say anything so dull as, “I 
have a headache.” I disdain this 
sort of cliché. I may say, for exam- 
ple, “Pd love to, but I’m flying to 
London in about an hour on a secret 
mission.” 

If my would-be hostess sees me 
that evening swaggering out of a pub 
and says, “‘Humph! I thought you 
were flying to London,” I then sim- 
ply compound the lie. ‘“‘Wasn’t I 
lucky not to be able to get a seat 
on that G-76 that crashed off the 
coast of Ireland?” 

A week later, I might even be 
checked about the crash. This is an 
opportunity for me to show my 
sense of humor. I then say, “I was 
only joking. Actually, I was about 
to start for your party when the Sen- 
ate majority leader got me on the 
phone and spent two hours getting 
my advice on the new Farm Bill.” 

As you can see, the possibilities 
here are endless and exciting. One 
can simply never stop lying, so the fun 
goes on continually, while one’s wits 
become more and more sharpened. 

A further hint: never argue about 
your lie. Tell it and stand by it as 
long as possible. Only the most de- 
voted and badgering truth seeker can 
force you to switch to a larger lie. 
Most people are unsure of them- 
selves. In fact, most people, at some 
time or other, wonder if they are all 
there. Consequently, if you tell your 
lie with honest conviction, with the 
sound of deep integrity, and with 
confident articulateness, your listener, 
even though he is 99 per cent sure 


you are telling a lie, is going to 
scratch his head and be worried that 
maybe you are telling the truth. 

I have gone to a party where, 
soaked to the gills, I have insulted 
the hostess and made love to her 
daughter, plus wearing lamp shades 
for hats and putting ashes in the 
cracked ice. When the irate husband 
of the hostess has cornered me the 
next day with a horsewhip look in his 
eye, I have, with great feeling and 
icy politeness, denied I was ever at 
the party. 

“But I saw you,” he says desper- 
ately. “I was standing next to you.” 

“You must have been under the 
weather.” 

“My wife says you pinched her. 
My daughter says you kissed her.” 

“Pm afraid they were both crocked. 
I haven’t been at your house since 
March, 1954, when you were fooling 
around with that widow and... .” 

“Never mind that.” 

“As a matter of fact, the night of 
your party I was dining with Kim 
Novak, after which I had a late sup- 
per with Bob Kennedy. About 2 a.m. 
I took a plane to Paris and had 
breakfast with Bardot.” 

The chap, by this time, is quite 
dizzy and says, “Well. By God, I 
must be going nuts.” 

I have found, too, that it is wise 
to have a library of proof about your 
activities. Not all lies are excuses. 
Many of them are calculated to boost 
your prestige and are much less 
expensive than a swimming pool or 
a Texas ranch. 

For instance, I dislike paying bills, 
because it means a certain outgo of 
money I prefer to keep for my own 
pleasure. (This is the opposite of 
Galbraith’s theory, I know. But I 
prefer not to believe him.) 

There comes a time when the com- 
pany to whom I owe money sends 
along a burly negotiator. I then lie 
pleasantly. “I put a check in the 





mail weeks ago. I don’t like this in- 
efficient bookkeeping of yours. I 
suppose you use one of the calculat- 
ing machines that go berserk every 
now and then. I also think you should 
check on the mail clerk. Possibly he 
is cashing my checks himself.” 

In cases where the negotiator is 
not having any, I produce evidence 
from my file. We have all seen the 
sort of thing I mean in the news- 
papers. I hand it to my antagonist. 
It says, “Letter mailed in 1883 finally 
delivered” and goes on to relate how, 
in tearing down the old post office, 
a letter was found between the cracks 
in the floor or some such thing. 

I also have a file of my exploits 
in various fields of sport and politics. 
After very little experience with a 
camera, you can make montages 
and copies that show you seated at 
the conference table with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dancing 
with the former Grace Kelly, skiing 
with an Olympic champion, and 
reviewing Queen Elizabeth’s per- 
sonal guard. 

This sort of pictorial lying is 
charming and effective, even though 
it requires a little skill and patience. 
For emergencies, I always keep a file 
of newspaper pictures, which are 
forever blurred and dotted up so that 
no one can be recognized very much 
anyway. 

If some girl I am impressing re- 
fuses to believe that I made the win- 
ning touchdown for the Green Bay 
Packers a few years ago, I only have 
to whip out a newspaper clipping of 
a photo of somebody making the win- 
ning touchdown. It is then up to her 
to prove it is not me. I have hit a 
home run for the Yankees with the 
bases loaded, stroked the winning 
crew at Harvard, parachuted three 
miles, wrestled underwater with an 
octopus, and climbed Everest with 
the aid of fuzzy newspaper photo- 
graphs. 

There is no use in laboring the 
point. Lying is more profitable, 
more amusing, and more heart- 
warming than telling the truth. Os- 
car Wilde said, “The aim of the liar 
is simply to charm, to delight, to 
give pleasure. He is the very basis 
of civilized society.” 

Possibly in Wilde’s day the liar’s 
value was limited to civilized society. 
Today the liar is the very basis of 
higher education, government, mar- 
riage, religion, economics, and ad- 
vertising. 

And that zs the truth. 
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To protect your future pleasure, 


Let us call a spade a spade. 


Just “imported’’on some treasure 


Doesn’t tell you where it’s made! 


The finest woollens come from Britain. 
When buying clothes look for the name 


British. Woollen 


Fabrics Forever in Fashion 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $25,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM9 
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Mary Cable on Blenheim Palace—monument to the first } a 
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Of the works and ways of architect Kenzo Tange, who 
might be the real-life hero of “Hiroshima Mon Amour.” 
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| Sieily — its conquerors, cathedrals, = oll ~~~ 
` poets, martyrs, Mafia—a history by _ Masterpieces of the 12th-century sculptor Gislebertus | 
Moses Finley and D. Mack Smith. : _~and how art detectives rescued them from obscurity. 
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Carol Burnett — brilliant, toothsome young comedi- 
enne of TV and theater — profiled by Richard Boeth. 





A leisurely visit with artist Andrew Wyeth (see cover 
picture), featuring an 8-page folio of his paintings. 


T HE CARD inserted in these pages is a seldom-seen invitation 
for you to try six issues of a thoroughly non-utilitarian 
magazine (and to get all six at $10 below their retail price): 

The magazine is strikingly beautiful — and expensive as 
such things go. It asks you to use your head, your eyes, and 
your education — for the fun of it. (There is no editorial effort 
to raise incomes or souffiés, children or bridge scores. ) 

It can engage your mind and delight your eye, lead you 
down strange galleries and into ancient caves, jog your imagi- 
nation, show you the sights of cities long dead, put you in front 
of stages and easels and thoughts as fresh as this morning. 

Some Peculiarities — 
HORIZON is peculiar among magazines in several ways. It comes 
in gold-embossed, hard covers, and resembles the costliest of 
illustrated books. It carries no advertising at all. Its articles 
and pictures tend to be untimely. Each issue adds to a per- 
manently valuable collection of arts and ideas. 

So if this glimpse of HORIZON stirs your curiosity — see if 
now isn’t a good time to try it. (We have not advertised the 
magazine for eight months, aren’t doing it widely now, won’t 
again for some time. And the offer here is both temporary and 
the best we have.) 


of Aims, and Art, 


HORIZON explores the whole of culture, past and present. It 
is, first, a magazine of the arts — all the arts: fine, liberal, 
literary and lively. Take the September issue, shown below: 

It ranges in time and place from the neglected 12th-century 
sculpture of Gislebertus to the TV antics of Caro] Burnett; 
from architect Kenzo Tange of Hiroshima to painter Andrew 
Wyeth of Chadds Ford, Pa. It deals with master pianist Ru- 
dolf Serkin; with Beat vs. academic schools of poetry; with 
Blenheim Palace and some lesser memorials — including Ed- 
ward Sorel’s devastating caricatures of Jack Paar, Senator 
Goldwater, and other notables. 

Each Horizon contains fifteen or more articles and fea- 





tures, all edited for the intelligent general reader, not the 
specialist. (Typical contributors: Garrett Mattingly, Santha 
Rama Rau, James Michener, Arnold Toynbee, Walter Kerr.) 


and Illustration, and Ideas. 


Fine pictures abound. Nearly every page (at least 128 per 
issue) is enriched with paintings or photographs, art objects, 
cartoons or archeological finds all superbly reproduced, 
many in full color. (Three printing methods are employed.) 

Since culture embraces the world of ideas, HORIZON is also 
interested in religion and philosophy, manners and mores. 
In September, Douglass Cater draws a cultural profile of the 
Kennedy administration — where politics and poetry sometimes 
meet. Jean-Louis Barrault talks of the impact of Shakespeare 
on the French. 

And there is much history — to wit, an evocative journey 
through 3,000 years of Sicilian civilization (with 27 illustra- 
tions). For HORIZON is, in sum, a continuing report on the cul- 
ture of our time, and a bridge to the civilizations of the past. 


About the Matter of $10 Off 


In the unlikely event that you were to buy each of the next six 
issues of HORIZON as they appear, you would spend $27. (They 
are $4.50 apiece, an astounding price — until you’ve seen one.) 
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FEZ 
BY CURTIS CATE 


Morocco is a land which should be 
visited in winter. It is in November, 
when elsewhere in the Northern 
Hemisphere the yellow-brown leaves 
have fallen and the plants have 
tucked themselves into their beds of 
cold earth, that the flowers of Mo- 
rocco come to life. The walls don 
capes of crimson and purple bou- 
gainvillaea, the gardens spill over 
with red-blossomed hibiscus, pink 
laurel, green myrtle, and lily-white 
arum, while the air grows heavy 
with the fragrance of jasmine, orange 
blossoms, and trumpet lilies. 

I think it was Arnold Toynbee 
who once said that the two most ro- 
mantic cities in the Arab world are 
Aleppo, at one end of the Mediter- 
ranean, and Fez, at the other. As re- 
gards Fez, this is no exaggeration. 
Here one can savor a bit of that ex- 
otic mystery which is normally asso- 
ciated with Harun Al-Rashid’s Bagh- 
dad. For the last eight hundred 
years, Fez has been the center of the 
intellectual and religious life of North 
Africa, and it is the only Moroc- 
can city which has the right to the 
proud name Fas-al-’Asima — “Fez 
the capital.” 

The guidebooks list a number of 
hotels in Fez. Most of them are situ- 


ated in the modern, and totally un- 
interesting, European city which the 
French built alongside the old walled 
medina, the Arab city, when they 
established the protectorate. But for 
the discriminating traveler there is 
really only one — the Palais Jamai, 
which is located next to the northern- 
most gate of the medina. 

I once asked an official from the 
Moroccan State Tourist Office in 
Rabat why the Palais Jamai rated 
only four stars, instead of the five ac- 
corded the elegant El Minzah in 
Tangier or the monumental Ma- 
mounia in Marrakech, where Win- 
ston Churchill often spends his 
winters. “Its simple,” he replied. 
‘Tt has no elevator.” 

There is little point in arguing 
with the conventions of interna- 
tional tourism. But one of the 
charms of the Palais Jamai is that it 
has no elevator; just as it has no 
ballroom and no television set in 
each room. It is, as the name sug- 
gests, a genuine palace, built by a 
grand vizier at the turn of the cen- 
tury, when the sultans spent much 
of their time in Fez. ‘ 

Later, when the French bought 
the palace and transformed it into a 
hotel, they put in a few essential 
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conveniences, such as central heat 
ing, and turned the women’s quat 
ters and dependences into gues 
rooms. Today it has forty-five room: 
each with its own bath, and accom 
modates seventy guests; and ther 
are even two rooms on the groun 
level for those who cannot negotiat 
the steep tile steps. But in its generz 
design, the palace, with its elegan 
mosaic walls, its thick Moroccan car 
pets, embroidered poufs, octagona 
coffee tables, and its three descend 
ing garden terraces filled with ba 
nana trees and aromatic shrubs, ha 
remained as it was. 

The grand vizier’s bedroom, whic] 
can be occupied if one makes th 
reservation far enough in advance, i 
virtually unchanged. (Its price i 
twelve dollars. An ordinary room a 
the Palais Jamai costs around six. 
It is a lovely, luminous chambe 
with a domed, inlaid ceiling anc 
painted cedarwood cupboards. It 
three barred windows look out ont 
the roof terrace, from which, over thi 
ornate stucco crenelations, there is ¿ 
splendid view of the congestec 
medina. 

Or if the visitor prefers, he can ask 
for the apartment once occupiec 
by the vizier’s ‘favorite,’ which i: 
located at the opposite end of the 
palace, on the level of the lowest o 
the three gardens, formerly reservec 
for the women’s quarter, or harem 
Its two lancet windows trimmed ir 
dainty cedar fretwork open on a 
pillared veranda and a small tiled 
pool. 

It is when he descends from the 
Olympian heights of the Palais Jamai 
into the teeming world of Fez’s old 
and new cities — both of them in 
existence for many centuries — that 
his troubles begin. A few hardy 
souls have been known to make the 
plunge unaided. If a tourist is of 
this pioneer mettle, all he has to do 
is to walk out through the massive 
front gate, turn left down the first 
alleyway — and get lost. He finds 
himself suddenly engulfed in a laby- 
rinth of narrow passages which twist 
and turn between blank stucco walls, 
pierced here and there by a bolted 
door or a small, high-up window. 
The tourist can search in vain for the 
many landmarks the guidebook tells 
about; instead he is jostled by don- 
keys, tripped by running children, 
solicited by crouching beggars, im- 
portuned by jabbering hawkers, and 
ambushed by bazaar merchants, who 
dart out of their cellarlike dens, take 
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one gently but firmly by the arm, 
and say: “Venez, monsieur, venez voir 
— jolis tapis!” And if the shopper is 
as strong as a horse and doesn’t mind 
looking slightly ridiculous, he can 
walk out of one of these Ali Baba 
caves with a forty-pound carpet 
neatly humped over his left shoulder. 

But there is an easier way out. 
The front court of the Palais Jamai, 
which now serves as a parking lot, is 
usually well stocked with guides, in 
red fezzes, gray jelabs, and white 
babouches (slippers), who are more 
than eager to offer their professional 
aid. Unfortunately, a large propor- 
tion of them are charlatans, with a 
dim knowledge of local history, a 
shaky command of French, and an 
ill-contained desire to race one past a 
couple of mosques toward the par- 
ticular sook where Cousin Ali or Un- 
cle Mohammed peddles embroidered 
brass trays. (The brass- 
goods bazaar, be it said in passing, 1s 
particularly good. There are 150 
artisans’ guilds in Fez, and each has 
its particular quarter.) 

The surest way out of this predica- 
ment is to address oneself to Mon- 
sieur Jean Bonin, the jovial, be- 
spectacled Frenchman who spends 
his winters, from November to May, 
running the Palais Jamai and his 
summers presiding over a country 
club in Vichy. He can book a rea- 
sonably reliable guide; and should 
the traveler understand no French 
or North African Arabic, Monsieur 
Bonin can put him in touch with a 
Mr. Theodore Reindollar, an Ameri- 
can living in Fez who is glad to pilot 
beleaguered groups of English-speak- 
ing visitors through the maze of the 
medina. 

Fez’s grandest monuments are the 
Mosque of the Andalusians — so 
called because it was founded by 
Moorish refugees from Spain — and 
the Karueein Mosque, which was 
built by refugees from the city of 


Kairouan, in ‘Tunisia. Both are 
more than a thousand years old. Of 
the two, the Karueein, with its 13 


gates and 270 pillars, is the more 
important. This mosque is, in fact, 
the hub of the university for which 
Fez is famous throughout North 
Africa, and almost every day scholars 
flock to its courts and receive the 
traditional training in Koranic law, 
Islamic religion, and Arab letters. 
Dotted around this intellectual 
and religious center are some seven 
médersas, or Muslim colleges, where 
needy students are given monastic, 
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cell-like rooms, which sometimes 
overlook the inner patio used for 
meditation and study. Several of 
these, like the Bou Anania, Attarine, 
and Sahrij médersas, are little jewels 
of Islamic decoration. All of them 
can be visited, except on Friday (the 
Muslim Sabbath), as can the Ka- 
rueein mosque, though most guides 
are reluctant to take non-Muslims 
into the inner courts, particularly if 
they are carrying cameras or are too 
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casually dressed. (Bermuda shorts 
are not recommended Fez attire. ) 

After the sightseer has visited one 
or two of these places, he should ask 
his guide to take him to see the shrine 
of Mulai Idris, the holy founder of 
Fez, who is worshiped as a saintly 
great-grandson of the prophet Mo- 
hammed, and whose tomb is still 
invested with miraculous powers 

If he is not worn out by this time, 
there is more to see: it is all listed in 
some twenty pages of fine type in 
Hachette’s Guide Bleu for Morocco. 
The list includes several of Fez’s 150 
palaces, or town houses. A typical 
one is the Batha, which has been 
turned into a museum of ancient 
weapons and embroidered robes. It 
is really two palaces, or pavilions, 
facing one another across a beautiful 
garden bordered with dark cypresses 
and perfumed with roses. 

By this time the tourist is probably 
hungry, which poses a_ problem. 
For, though Fez is reputed to be the 
gastronomic center of Morocco, the 
choicest dining is done behind care- 
fully closed doors, at one of those 
traditional méchours, where six or 
eight people sit around a low table 
on divans or poufs, digging into a 
mountain of mutton and couscous, 
eating with their fingers. ‘There 
are a few chophouses down by the 
Bab Boujeloud (‘‘Gate of the Skins”), 
but the fare is not up to the redolent 
atmosphere. The Palais Jamai, 
which boasts a French-trained chef, 
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can, with a bit of warning, lay on a 
few native specialties, such as poulet 
au citron, or various kinds of stews, 
made with beef, mutton, chicken, or, 
occasionally, pigeon. 

The only other gastronomic es- 
tablishment — if we omit the res- 
taurants of the French city —is a 
place grotesquely baptized La Mai- 
son du Touriste. It is not as bad as it 
sounds, and it has the advantage of 
being a mere stone’s throw from the 
Palais Jamai. The view from its 
great arched windows is even more 
spectacular than that from the vi- 
zier’s terrace, and if the tourist goes 
there at night, he should get the man- 
ager to switch off the irritating elec- 
tric light bulb which hangs over the 
alcove and have him put two candles 
on the low table. He can then savor 
a pastilla, a flaky kind of Moroccan 
quiche lorraine made with pigeon and 
egg, and admire nocturnal Fez. 

If he has come to Fez by car — 
and Fez is only three hours from 
Rabat, four hours from Casablanca, 
by road or rail — there are plenty 
of interesting excursions to be made 
in the neighborhood. He can begin 
by driving around the ten miles of 
crenelated walls encompassing the 
medina, and then go on, over a 
winding mountain road through 
olive orchards, to visit the quaint 
old holy town of Mulai Idris, pre- 
cariously perched between two 
camel-hump hills. Just two miles 
further on are the noble ruins of 
Volubilis, once the capital of Roman 
Mauretania. It still boasts an impres- 
sive, though weather-beaten, arch of 
triumph, built in honor of Caracalla. 

But let us get back to Fez, for the 
magic hour of sunset is at hand, and 
stop for a moment by the tombs of 
the Merinide sultans, buried on the 
northern slopes overlooking the city. 
The great walled medina has crept 
into the shadow of twilight, but the 
sky is still bright with flecks of ocher 
and rose. In the dusky distance a 
snow-capped peak of the Middle 
Atlas mountains is suffused in a soft 
pink glow. The flag is going up on 
the square minaret of the green- 
roofed Karueein Mosque, and this is 
the signal for the muezzins on all the 
other towers to summon the faithful 
to the evening prayer. A sudden 
hush descends on this teeming world, 
broken only by the far-off lament of 
Allah’s messengers. Their voices 
rise up, infinitely faint and distant, 
dissolving like wisps of incense into 
the flushed, golden air. 
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BY JOHN M. CONLY 








Three men figure in this account. 
One is a bearded and aquiline or- 
chestra conductor who lives in a 
white house with blue shutters in 
Scarsdale, New York. One was a 
Kapellmeister who lived mostly in 
Eisenstadt, Austria. The third was a 
red-haired priest who spent most of 
his very good life in Venice, though 
he died in Vienna. It was he who 
came first, so we shall begin with 
him. 

Now, here is a conjecture — but I 
think a safe one — that in the fore- 
part of this millennium, in Venice, 
illegitimate or deformed babies, es- 
pecially girls, sometimes were dis- 
posed of by the most obvious and 
convenient method, that is, dropping 
them from windows into the canals. 
The churchly orders thought ill of 
this procedure, and so there came 
into being the Hospital of Mercy, 
where foundling girls were reared by 
monks and nuns, trained to some 
service, and then placed with good 
families. 

In 1676, in the sea-girt city, was 
born a boy named Antonio Vivaldi. 
He became a priest, but soon had to 
ask a special dispensation, because 
he was physically unable to say 
Mass. His associates recorded his 
symptoms, choking and gasping, and 
I should guess these indicated too 


much histamine in his system and 
too much incense at the altar. Any- 
way, he became music master at 
the Hospital of Mercy. Apart from a 
few tours, after his fame spread, he 
spent nearly his whole life there, 
caring for and teaching his beloved 
girls. He did love them, and they 
him. They became a constantly re- 
newed orchestra and chorus. Vivaldi 
wrote about five hundred works, al- 
most all for them. When he had an 
especially talented girl he would write 
a concerto for her instrument, what- 
ever it was. His own instrument was 
the violin, and he served as principal 
violinist at St. Mark’s Cathedral. 

The second man in this chronicle 
I have written about so much in 
these pages at other times that I will 
be brief about him now. He was 
Franz Josef Haydn, born in the same 
year George Washington was, one 
of the hardiest, most equable, and 
most genial composers. In the same 
way that Washington was father 
of his country, Haydn was father 
of the symphony. He wrote 104 
works in this form, together with 
six Masses, which are almost choral 
symphonies. 

It would be wrong to say that 
Haydn’s and Vivaldi’s works sound 
alike. Sixty years of change sepa- 
rated them. But there is certainly a 
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kindred temperament in them, or 
perhaps I should call it similar emo- 
tional content. It is hard to describe, 
for the reason that some great men 
write music is to say things words 
cannot. And the element that Vi- 
valdi and Haydn have in common 
is a mixture itself. There is wondrous 
joviality, too big and courageous to 
be called lighthearted, though some- 
times it is playful. There is a tender- 
ness that can only be made and con- 
veyed by men strong enough to be 
at peace with themselves and fearless 
of the world. There is also the danc- 
ing vigor that proves alertness. 

Vivaldi was a colorist, as a Vene- 
tian should be. Any of his solo 
concertos, or concerti grossi, are in 
chiaroscuro, brilliancy against solid 
background. Haydn was master of 
form in motion, as Da Vinci and 
Rembrandt were in their line draw- 
ings. Despite his almost everlasting 
good humor, he knew how to use 
tension within constraining form, 
and he did. Everybody learned 
from him. Beethoven used Haydn’s 
devices to make bombshells — the 
terse, explosive phrases. Mozart and 
Schubert used them to make song 
into symphonies. Brahms employed 
them to construct philosophical ser- 
mons. But Haydn came first, with 
dances and hymnody. Mozart called 
him best friend; Beethoven kissed 
his hands at his last public appear- 
ance. Oddly, we have ignored this 
lesson and conferred neglect, as we 
have done also to Vivaldi. Vivaldi, 
too, had an admirer whose opinion 
should carry weight. He was a Leip- 
zig choirmaster named Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. 

Now to the third man. ‘Two years 
ago Max Goberman, of Broadway 
and Westchester, decided he was go- 
ing to enlarge the listening public for 
Vivaldi and Haydn. At the time Mr. 
Goberman was in his very success- 
ful job as musical director of West 
Side Story, and had some money in 
the bank. Any acquaintance of his 
would know the money would not 
long be idle if there were some good 
work to be done. He has loved Vi- 
valdi and Haydn since he met their 
music in his youth. 

Born in Philadelphia, Goberman, 
now turning fifty, was a prodigious 
boy violinist. He won two successive 
scholarships to study with Leopold 
Auer. He attended Curtis Institute 
and then made, he says, two very 
important discoveries. One was 
the overpowering delight of the 


sound of a great orchestra. The 
Philadelphia was in its very finest 
days at that time, set afire by 
Stokowski. The other joy was that 
of playing chamber music. ‘This 
remains my passion,’ Goberman 
says. He played in various chamber 
groups, and in the Philadelphia sec- 
ond violins for five years. (He began 
at eighteen.) He left Philadelphia 
for New York when Stokowski quit 
but went back briefly when Fritz 
Reiner took over, out of fascination 
with Reiner’s baton technique. The 
urge to conduct had struck him. 

There are not many opportunities 
to conduct for a young man, not if 
he takes himself seriously. Gober- 
man found one way. He formed an 
orchestra — this was in the days 
before LPs — and made recordings 
of things no one else wanted to re- 
cord. ‘There were the eight little 
symphonies of William Boyce, cut 
for Timely Records, now defunct. 
There were the two octets of Shosta- 
kovich. ‘There were suites of Pergo- 
lesi and Stamitz. None of these 
made any money, needless to say, 
but Goberman got his hand in, like 
a pitcher being brought up in To- 
ronto. He also found another kind 
of podium, not initially remunera- 
tive, but instructive, with the original 
Ballet Russe. He then conducted 
for the New York Ballet Theatre 
from 1946 to 1952, partly just be- 
cause he wanted to. 

The ballet experience led him nat- 
urally and resistlessly into musical 
comedy conducting. He does not 
like to talk about this, though I do 
not see why. I heard him go through 
the Bernstein score of West Side Story, 
and I thought it was hair-raising. 
However, his heart is firmly planted 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and will not be uprooted. 

It was Vivaldi who really inspired 
Goberman’s founding of the Library 
of Recorded Masterpieces. But credit 
must also go to the Milanese firm, 
G. Ricordi, which decided to pub- 
lish the Vivaldi literature in its 
original shape. Goberman secured 
rights to the scores. Ricordi is an 
organization, I have the impression, 
with a certain feeling of cultural 
duty. Goberman was able to promise 
he would record all of Vivaldi’s 
works, and his cooperation was wel- 
comed. He formed, with his own 
string quartet as nucleus, the cham- 
ber orchestra he calls the New York 
Sinfonietta. 

As this is written, he has brought 


out thirteen Vivaldi records. One of 
them, by the way, is the best Four 
Seasons I have heard on discs. And 
one of them is an index record, with 
theme identifications of the other 
twelve. ‘The whole array is, and will 
continue to be, something for the 
connoisseur, not for everyman. Each 
album contains a bound-in minia- 
ture reproduction of the authentic 
score. The price is right, considering 
the quality. Records put forth by 
the Library of Recorded Master- 
pieces are not on sale at your neigh- 
borhood dealer’s. ‘They must be 
bought by mail from the company, 





at 150 West 82nd Street, New York 
24. For regular subscribers, meaning 
people who order and pay for at least 
six records at a time, the album price 
is $8.50, but they get every fourth 
record free, so really the cost is only 
$6.50. For people who order works 
singly, on impulse, the price of an 
album is $10.00. 

It happens that I have some ex- 
perience with perfectionist record 
making, and I can say with assur- 
ance that a stereo disc, with score, 
meeting the standards of all partici- 
pants, is very likely to cost the mak- 
ers 85 per cent of the sales price. 
These records are collectors’ items. 
Goberman says he is not being com- 
mercial, and he isn’t. Maybe he 
does not want this publicized, but if 
a subscriber receives a damaged 
record, or quickly damages one him- 
self, he can get a replacement at a 
price that surely represents a loss 
to the company. He cannot cheat, 
though. He has to turn in the injured 
record. The idea is to present to 
those who wish it the product of a 
wonderfully confident musical era 
when, to use the terminology of Os- 
wald Spengler, our culture had not 
yet degenerated into a civilization. 
When the Vivaldi writings and the 
Haydn symphonies are well into the 
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making, LRM intends to add to its 
productions the complete works of 
Corelli and the Brandenburg Con- 
certos of Bach, which Goberman 
thinks have never been properly 
recorded. 

Goberman, as befits a man on a 
labor of love, is insistent on the mat- 
ters of performing and recording 
rightly. To make the Haydn sym- 
phonies, of which Numbers 6, 7, 8, 
12; 43, 21,22, 23; 24,- 40;° 41,548 
56, 60, 96, and 98 are already on 
tape, he sought the assistance of the 
world’s leading Haydn expert, of 
whom I have written before. This is 
the redoubtable H. C. Robbins 
Landon, who founded and ran the 
Haydn Society during its life and 
wrote the monumental Symphonies 
of Joseph Haydn. Goberman tele- 
phoned him, New York to Vienna, 
and Landon went out and hired the 
State Opera Orchestra. Goberman 
flew over to conduct; Landon super- 
vised the sessions. Before each ses- 
sion, the two men went through the 
authenticated scores note by note. 
“Number 98,” says Goberman, “‘has 
the harpsichord part, omitted prob- 
ably since Haydn himself played it. 
And Number 96 we have played with 
the original orchestration, which 
was not rewritten in Germany; I 
don’t know that anyone else has done 
this. 

“We loved making these sympho- 
nies. Nobody ever was satisfied. 
Once Rob came out of the control 
room, and I said, desperately, ‘Tell 
them I can’t keep time.’ He said, 
‘Confidentially, neither can they.’ 
But at the end of each session, the 
chief engineer would come and say, 
‘This is the way to make records.’ 
I will say this: by the time we were 
halfway through, these jokers knew 
I was a musician and I knew they 
were musicians. We never had any 
trouble but getting the music right. 
Anyone who thinks Haydn is easy 
doesn’t know Haydn. 

“Whenever I dream at night about 
conducting something, it is a Haydn 
symphony. Some conductors play 
him as a sort of hors d’oeuvre. He 
isn’t an hors d’oeuvre. He’s the 
main course.” 

I suggested that, if I might order 
my entree, I would like Number 
39 in G Minor, with harpsichord on 
the side. Mr. Goberman, jutting his 
beard and favoring me with a Me- 
phistophelean grin, said, “Wait a 
while; it will be coming up.” I think 
he will be as good as his word. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


A travel upstream on a full moon, and 
fortunate the angler who travels with them. 

What is it that turns the adult male, given to 
the sedentary pleasures of the city, into a trail- 
sweating tramper in rubber pants, armed with a 
Call it the return to 
second nature; for if one’s first prompting in sum- 
mer is to escape from the city’s heat to the suburb, 
the second is to escape from the suburb to the 
wilderness. 

The trail I follow edges the bank of the North- 
west Miramichi, roughly five hundred and eighty- 
five miles north of the Boston Statehouse. You 
walk with the sound of the water in the air, and 
you are clad in rubber and in canvas shoes with 
felt soles because the pools you are hunting are 
accessible only to those who wade. (Four miles of 
trail between nine and noon in waders under a 
July sun remove most traces of Falstaff.) Not only 
does the adventure open your pores; it opens your 
antennae until every one of your senses is em- 
ployed. This is a glacial, canyoned stream, and 
the path, with its crevasses of root and rock, can 
be punishing, so the first concern is where to place 
your tender feet. But the mind operates with split 
vision, one eye for the trail and one for the forest, 
noting the birds not seen at home, the crested fly- 
catcher, the yellow-bellied sapsucker, the purple 
finch, the clustering sociability of the evening 
grosbeak. Nothing is too small— the violet 
among the bunchberry, the tiny candelabra of the 
wild white orchid, the black scales on the rock 
face showing how high the river rose in the spring 
flood; and so much is secret — the fresh dropping 
of a bear and the prints, but no bruin, and fifty 
yards further on, the skeleton of a deer. Was there 
any connection? I wondered, but, no, said Henry, 
my guide; he had found the dead doe and cre- 
mated her when they dug the camp out, and he 
supposed she had died of starvation. It had been 
a tough winter. 
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The most secret of our companions is the white- 
throated sparrow, whose plaintive call is the signal 
that we have reached the wild places. My friend 
David McCord, the poet, and I shared the trail 
our first day, and listening to those far-carrying 
notes put his mind to work on a quartrain. It was 
finished and handed to me on a scrap of yellow 
paper by sunset: 

By ledge of cedar root and stone 
I hear the hidden bird unflown, 
Cathedral in his tree above 
The level of my river-love. 

That “level”? was tilting up the next morning 
when, with Henry and his net, I started on my 
way to the Bulkheads. ‘Those two adjoining pools, 
Upper and Lower Bulkheads, a hundred yards of 
fast water, are the furthest extremity of Dam 
Camp, uphill and craggy all the way, and seldom 
fished. On the walk I relived some of my previous 
visits, and one in particular. It was sixteen years 
ago, my second on the river, and I was fishing 
with an inexpensive grilse rod, five flies, and a 
knotted leader which Jim White, my host, had 
pieced together and given me. In my pocket was 
a brand new Hardy leader of gut, my one ex- 
travagance, which in my innocence I was saving 
for an emergency. The grilse — the three- and 
four-pound freshmen salmon — were in every 
pool, but the mature fish were scarce and shy; the 
freshmen were lying beside them and ahead of 
them, and when the fly hit the water it was a grilse 
that took, and the ensuing rumpus put the heavier 
fish down. So Clark, my guide, and I were sent 
off to see what we could find in the Bulkheads. 

It was hot, and I remember that the sweet scent 
of salmon emanated from Clark’s net. We were 
dripping from the high going over the ledges by 
the time we reached the Lower Bulkhead, and 
there Clark removed his shoes and socks, rolled up 
his pants, and, tiptoeing, began to reconnoiter, 
being careful to cast no shadow. This pool has a 
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An absorbing and 
exciting story of 
incomparable detection: 

how modern man has 
wrested from the 
cuneiform and runic 
on ancient stones the 
signs and riddles 
wandering in the 
maze of history. 


X “A testament to man’s uncon- 
querable mind, to the dedication and 
ingenuity of scholars who were deter- 
mined to make the dumb past speak, 
and did.” 

—PETER GREEN, The Bookman 
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AND FUTURE 


Six Exercises 
in Political Thought 


“Miss Arendt is one of the most bril- 
liant and original of living political 
philosophers...there is throughout 
these essays a tension between an 
almost uncanny (and exceedingly fem- 
inine) percipience and a noble, elevated 
(and exceedingly masculine) architec- 
tonic of ideas.” —IRVING KRISTOL, 

The New Republic $5.00 
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“A superb book of 
Himalayan adventure, 
about the successful eight- 
man 1958 Italian expedi- 
tion to the summit of 
Gasherbrum IV in the 
Karakoram, out of Paki- 
stan. Full of highly difficult 
and dangerous climbs, this 
book is also packed with 
fascinating human details. 
Maraini is an ethnog- 
rapher, a film maker, 
author of MEETING 
WITH JAPAN, a very fine 
writer and a genial soul. 
He was photographer and 
translator for this expedi- 
tion. The more than 100 
photographs, of which 55 
are in full color, are mag- 
nificent and breathtaking.” 
From an advance review in 
Publishers’ Weekly. 304 
pages, 61⁄4” x 914”. $10.00 
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on his grandparents’ farm in New 
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book, Donald Hall remembers his 
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EDUCATION AND 
INCOME 


Inequalities of Opportunity 
in Our Public Schools 


PEACETIME USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


This is the revised edition of a work 
which in the simplest terms tells of 
how the atom is already at work help- 
ing people to live better and proving 
its value to modern life, in medicine 
and agriculture, in industry, transpor- 
tation and public power. Over 100 
photographs. $5.00 


by Martin Mann 


This startling book will be an eye 
opener and a basic argument for re- 
form for all interested in American 
education today. It relates in highly 
documented detail the case of the for- 
gotten school child. 
“*...timely and provocative, a must 
for those concerned with education in 
urban areas.”°—LOUISE S. STEELE, 

The Washington Post. $6.00 


by Patricia Cayo Sexton 


The Atlantic Monthly 


deep white-water throat which broadens and 
slows over sunken boulders; there are big spruce 
at the head and a wall of them to cast shadow on 
the northern bank. Suddenly, like Pavlova, with 
one leg suspended, Clark froze; then, so delicately 
as not to cause the slightest ripple, he returned to 
our bank to say that he’d spotted five large salmon 
lying in the shade at the outlet. Salmon, no grilse. 
It would be a long cast. ‘‘Here,” I said, handing 
him the rod, “you take the first crack while I get 
my shoes off.” I watched him as I peeled. The 
long line shot out and the fly made its slow arc; 
again; then, at a commotion, it tightened; I saw 
Clark set the hook with the power of his forearm 
—and the leader broke. Knee deep, he looked 
up at me with accusing eyes. ‘“‘Clarkie, I didn’t 
tie the damn thing!” I cried. Then I reached for 
my new Hardy gut. Well, we soaked it for ten 
minutes, smoked, tied on my other Black Dose, 
and with bare feet I inched out along the sharp, 
slippery rocks to get within range. My first cast 
was short. “More line,” said Clark, who was 
spying from the bluff. This will be it, I thought, 
and it-was. When the white belly began to show 
and at last the spent, silver body came into the net, 
we let out that involuntary shout of relief. 

While we rested the pool, we argued over who 
would go next. “Try one more,” insisted Clark. 
No angler ever quite repeats his performance, and 
certainly no beginner. As I edged back into the 
pool, I paused short of my initial position. The 
line was heavily wet now and hard to pick up. 
“Give her the gun,” said Clark. I stripped off 
more line, swung the retrieve back, and started my 
forward lunge. There was an immovable tight- 
ness, a crack! — and I was left holding half a rod, 
the fly high in the spruce at my back. Silence as 
I reeled in and looked sheepishly at my mentor. 
“The middle section,” he said, as he explored the 
break. “I think I could refit it over a good fire, 
but it will take time.” ‘“‘Clarkie,” I said, ‘“‘we’ve 
had it. Let’s go home.” 

And now this was another day. 


THE BURMA THEATER 


Happy the holiday in which it is given to read 
a book as good as THE ROAD PAST MANDALAY by 
Joun Masters (Harper, $5.00). A professional 
soldier who served the British Army in India, as 
four generations of his family had before him, Mr. 
Masters, in the first half of his autobiography, 
Bugles and a Tiger, told of his training with the 
Gurkhas in “the last twilit days of the Indian 
Empire.” This new book, which can be enjoyed 
in itself but will be the richer if one knows what 
has gone before, carries the narrative through to 
the end of World War II and is a fine measure of 
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Colonel Masters’ maturity as a soldier and a man. 
There is romance here, and hard usage; courage, 
the bitterness of temporary defeat, and an ad- 
mirable fairness in dealing with others. 

Jack Masters was serving as a temporary captain 
of the 4th Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkha Rifles 
when the war opened, and they made their debut 
in some sharp, brief fighting against the Pétain 
French in Syria. His colonel, Willy Weallens, 
was one of the last of the Edwardian commanders 
(“Worse things happen at sea” is his characteristic 
comment when things go wrong), and for him his 
adjutant had a most explicit and delightful ad- 
miration. Of the Gurkhas, with whom Masters 
served for fourteen years, he is equally apprecia- 
tive. “They are of Mongol extraction,” he writes, 
“small and sturdy in stature; mountain men all; 
endowed with an inborn honesty toward life that 
gives them perfect self-confidence; as fond of 
pranks as of discipline; cheerful under the worst 
conditions — especially under the worst condi- 
tions; brave, courteous. . . > At the Staff Col- 
lege at Quetta he assumed the larger responsibili- 
ties of a field officer, which he took to as naturally 
as a duck to water, and here at Quetta he also put 
his career in jeopardy by falling in love with the 
wife of a fellow officer and by asking her to divorce 
her husband. In this involved emotional state he 
is reassigned to the Gurkhas as a brigade major of 
a Long-Range Penetration force under Wingate, 
an assignment which sweeps him into the hardest 
fighting of his career. I don’t want to get ahead 
of his story; it is enough to say that Barbara loves 
him and that their leave together in the Himalayas 
is as fine a piece of descriptive writing as any of the 
battle episodes. 

The author, as we know from his novels of 
India — Nightrunners of Bengal and Bhowani Junc- 
tion being two of the best — has a swift grasp of 
detail and a wonderful sense of comedy. In The 
Road Past Mandalay he is skillful in his portraiture 
of Willy and his fellow officers; he draws a lively 
contrast between ‘Vinegar Joe” Stilwell and 
General Wingate as he watches them in action; 
he gives an illuminating account of the Chindit 
strategy; and the honesty of the standard by which 
he judges himself as a soldier and as a lover, one 
cannot fail to respect. 


THE SUN GODS 


Director of the Writing Center at Stanford 
University and a writer whose novels and short 
stories mark him as one of the most talented 
of his generation, WALLACE STEGNER, in his new 
book, A SHOOTING STAR (Viking, $5.00), has made a 
penetrating, provocative study of the self-centered 
and overaffuent American wife. Sabrina Castro 


THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
By EDWIN O'CONNOR 


Readers of this big, richly satisfying novel by the author of The 

Last Hurrah find it an unforgettable experience. In Tue Epcr 

oF SapNEss, Edwin O’Connor offers so much to enjoy and so much 

» a : to think about that every reviewer and every reader finds his own 

oo | special reason for praising it. “It is an extraordinary combination, a 
| | book which is frequently uproariously funny, yet a book not only 

of moral depth but of moral subtlety. It has all the gusto and go of 

The Last Hurrah, and far more significance.” 


— Book-of-the-Month Club News. $5.00 
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This is the book President Kennedy took with 
him to read before his meeting with Khrushchev 
in Vienna. “Superbly concise, meaty and lucid 
...1t surveys the whole fascinating, involved 
drama of Communism’s rise to power in the world.” 
— Newsweek. “Thanks to Kennan’s rare 
combination of thorough scholarship and a fine, 
highly readable English style, thanks to his sense 
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from of historical tragedy and his marked gift of 
P personal characterization, his book stands out 
The Atlantic as a masterpiece.” 
Monthly — WittiAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. $5.75 
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INCREDIBLE JOURNEY 


By SHEILA BURNFORD 


Three inseparable runaways — a Labrador retriever, an old 
bull terrier and a Siamese cat — have won all hearts in this story 


y | TONA wer | of their incredible journey homeward through the Canadian 








PR , wilderness. “A small masterpiece,” said John Beecroft in the 
Jf WE eter > N.Y. Herald Tribune. “So well are the dogs and the cat 

: portrayed that every reader will gain three new lovable pets. 
- Carl Burger’s excellent illustrations add to making this one of 
the best animal stories in many years.” $3.75 
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is sitting pretty — and there is never any doubt of 
her physical attraction — until she gets bored. 
Her physician husband, Burke, has a big practice 
in Pasadena and more concern for his patients 
than for her; Sabrina is childless, with plenty of 
money and more to come from her fabulously 
wealthy mother, but she has found nothing to 
spend it on except herself. In Mexico, to which 
she has fled in her boredom, she is caught up in a 
passionate, unpremeditated infidelity; it isso much 
a thing of the moment that she never quite believes 
in it (nor do we); remorse and self-disgust compel 
her to make an unsparing evaluation, and on 
page 91, spurred on by her good friends, the Mac- 
donalds, she embarks on a rebellious readjustment. 

This is a good theme, and I find it regrettable 
that Mr. Stegner should have marred its telling at 
the outset. All of the people who surround Sabrina 
are unattractive, if not repellent: the ice-water 
Burke; the silly, indulgent mother with her fads 
and her supercilious secretary; the sun-worshiping, 
selfish, oversexed brother, Oliver — well, with 
Sabrina debasing herself interminably, isn’t it 
expecting too much of the reader to take a rising 
interest in such a crew? A second shortcoming is 
the New England heritage which the family 
prides itself on; in such matters Stegner does not 
have the persuasiveness and irony which Mar- 
quand did. What is vital in this story is the dispute 
over the peninsula real estate, the mores of Cali- 
fornia, the unregenerate Oliver, and the vulner- 
ability and the honesty of Sabrina when aroused. 


THE LIGHT TOUCH 


For the light touch I brought along THE FOX- 
GLOVE SAGA (Simon and Schuster, $3.95) by 
AUBERON WauGcH, son of Evelyn. Novelists who 
follow famous fathers must submit to the in- 
evitable comparison, and I give it as a compliment 
to Waugh the Younger that his witty short novel 
reminds me, at its best, of Decline and Fall. ‘This 
Innocent’s Progress of young Martin Foxglove 
through an upper-class Catholic boarding school 
and into a regiment which is presumably the 
Guards has its moments of terse, keen satire. 
Martin is blessed with good looks and with a 
mother, Lady Foxglove, whose saintly sweetness is 
insufferable; what makes the story is the effect of 
mother and son upon the tougher, shrewder char- 
acters in their path. The school, the Royal 
Bermondsey Hospital, Mother Alice’s (nursing) 
home, and the regimental training are depicted in 
a cool, cruel prose. The author’s inexperience be- 
trays him at the end, when he becomes tired of his 
characters and his story falls apart, but within its 
limitations, and for those who enjoy English 
banter, this is fun. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY CHARLES ROLO 





THE STORY OF A NOVEL (Knopf, $4.00) by 
Tuomas MANN started out to be an account of the 
genesis of Doctor Faustus, the magnum opus of 
Mann’s last years, but it took shape as something 
broader: a fragment of autobiography. While a 
familiarity with Doctor Faustus adds a special fasci- 
nation to this memoir, it stands up well simply 
as the intimate journal of a great man of letters 
during a period (November, 1942, to May, 1947) 
of extraordinary tensions. 

The book brings us a rounded picture of Mann’s 
life. It describes his immersion in a creative strug- 
gle, at once tormenting and exhilarating; his 
reading, the music he listened to, his meetings with 
a circle of distinguished friends (Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg, the Werfels, the Bruno Walters, the 
Chaplins); his activities as a lecturer and war- 
time broadcaster to Germany; his reactions to the 
war news; reunions and partings with his children. 

The very day Mann finished clearing away the 
research materials he had accumulated during 
the writing of the mighty Joseph tetralogy, he 
jotted in his notebook: “Dr. Faust.” Next morn- 
ing, looking through old papers, he found an out- 
line for a Faust story made forty-two years earlier. 
A longing seized him “‘to try something else first,” 
for in his life plan he had always regarded treat- 
ment of the Faust theme as his final undertaking; 
he felt, too, that there was something strangely 
forbidding about the subject. Nevertheless, on 
May 23, 1943, he started writing Doctor Faustus, 
the life story of a German composer who, fearing 
sterility, makes a pact with the devil in order to 
achieve a great creative break-through. 

The Story of a Novel confirms what certain critics 
stressed when Doctor Faustus appeared: that this 
infinitely complex and disturbing novel, an alle- 
gory of recent German history and a statement of 
the problem of modern art — indeed, of contem- 
porary civilization — was the most autobiographi- 
cal, the most painfully personal of Mann’s works. 
Mann refers to it as “confession . . . through and 
through”; and he exclaims, “How much Faustus 
contains of the atmosphere of my life! . . . That 
has been the shattering thing about the book.” 


When he was two thirds of the 
way through it, he had to undergo 
a grave lung operation. ‘The ter- 
rible novel,’ he observes, ‘‘was 
certainly responsible for this illness.” 
What is certain is that the creation 
of Doctor Faustus, like the creation 
of Joyce’s Ulysses, is a stirring exam- 
ple of the heroism of the great artist 
resolved to “go to the limits.” ‘The 
reading Mann did for his “‘devil’s 
book” is daunting to contemplate. 
Still more awesome are the studies 
he made in order to master the stu- 
pendous problem of creating in 
words every significant detail of his 
hero’s musical lifework, a task he 
accomplished so brilliantly (with the 
assistance of a certain Dr. Adorno) 
that some musicians have asked what 
prevented Mann from actually com- 
posing the music himself. 

Readers who expect of Mann a 
certain ponderousness should be 
pleasantly surprised by this memoir. 
It is briskly paced, direct, and thor- 
oughly human — a continuously in- 
teresting and absorbing book. The 
translators, Richard and Clara Win- 
ston, have done an admirable job; 
I cannot recall another work of 
Mann’s which sounded so natural in 
English. 


GUNTHER AND LIPPMANN 


INSIDE EUROPE TODAY (Harper, 
$4.95), which is appearing a quarter 
of a century after Inside Europe, is not 
a revision of that book but a totally 
new work. JOHN GUNTHER spent 
twelve years in Europe as a corre- 
spondent early in his career, and he 
is clearly more at home writing 
about it than about Africa, Asia, 
or Latin America. 

There has been a good deal of 
scoffing at Gunther’s “Inside” books, 
at the absurdity of writing up con- 
tinents on the run, so to speak. But 
I submit that, in this age of narrow 
specialization and of group journal- 
ism, there is something admirable 
about Gunther’s willingness to make 
the whole world his beat and to do 
all his own legwork; he has never 
had an editorial helper or researcher 
on his payroll. Inevitably, his cover- 
age has been extremely hurried, and 
this has entailed inaccuracies, super- 
ficiality, and occasionally major 
errors of judgment. But when I 
think of the spotty record of many 
specialized political reporters and 
the horrid failings of group journal- 
ism, my respect mounts for Gun- 
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The pleasure and convenience of 
touring the Continent in the Mercedes- 
Benz of your choice can easily be ar- 
ranged prior to your trip through your 
local Mercedes-Benz Dealer. 

He will arrange delivery of your 
Mercedes at any point abroad, expedite 
its shipment home when you return, 
and register you as a Mercedes-Benz 
owner, entitled to the same guarantees 
and services you would enjoy if you 
purchased the car locally. 


Additionally, your Mercedes-Benz 
Dealer, in associaton with one of the 
world’s largest travel booking agents, 
can now help you plan your entire trip, 
and make all reservations for you. 

This unique travel service is extended 
to you to enhance your enjoyment as 
you tour the Continent in your luxurious 
new Mercedes. And by taking delivery 
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grandchildren 
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under 


Communism!” 


—says NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 





Will the Soviet threat come true? Will your grandchildren live 
under Communism? Forget God? Salute the Soviet flag? 


“Never!” you say. But are you sure? 
How can you oppose Communism? 
One sure way. Help Radio Free 
Europe! What does it do? It broad- 
casts the news of freedom to 79 
million captive people behind the 
Iron Curtain. It helps keep them 
from turning to Communism. It 
poses a major obstacle to the Rus- 
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sians starting a war. But Radio Free 
Europe depends on individual 
Americans for its existence. Will 
you give a dollar? Give 5 dollars 

. or more? Surely your heart tells 
you to give something—so our 
children—and all children— shall 
live in freedom throughout the 
world. 
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By ABRAHAM KAPLAN, A masterful, lucid guide 
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By Jesse D. CLarxson, One of America’s lead- 
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ther’s reportage, for the high level 
of competence with which he has 
carried out mammoth assignments. 
His quota of errors is almost cer- 
tainly no higher than that of the 
smug news magazines with regi- 
ments of researchers. He discusses 
men and issues without the parochial 
obsessions and the pretentious tone 
of authority which the ‘“‘expert”’ on 
a given area is apt to display. His 
copy has personality, a warm and 


_ generous one; and it is unfailingly 


The New World 


infused with the tremendous zest he 
brings to his job. 

The highlights of Inside Europe 
Today are the profiles of Adenauer, 
De Gaulle, Macmillan, and Khru- 
shchev. Anumber of intricate subjects 
are handled compactly, interestingly, 
and informatively without more than 
the inescapable amount of oversim- 
plification: the Algerian conflict, the 
Common Market, the unilateral dis- 
armament movement in England, 
the situation of NATO, Italian party 
politics. The chapter on Franco’s 
government, “‘the shoddiest of dic- 
tatorships,”’ is a welcome contrast to 
the disgusting apologias for Franco 
to which we have been treated. 

Some of the criticisms registered 
in my notes are that the treatment 
of the Scandinavian countries and 
the Soviet satellites is skimpy; that 
Gunther’s definition of that elusive 
English entity, the Establishment, 
seems to me peppered with mistakes; 
and that there are a few careless 
lapses into apparent self-contradic- 
tion. The operative point, though, 
is that Gunther has not grown stale. 
He still succeeds in producing a con- 
centrate of information which is 
irresistibly readable. 


Mr. Khrushchev seems to have 
found in WALTER LIPPMANN an 
American political commentator to 
whom he is willing to speak freely, 
and with genuine seriousness. Last 
April, Mr. Lippmann had his second 
long interview with Khrushchev at 
Mr. K’s country place (equipped 
with a gadgety swimming pool) on 
the Black Sea. Lippmann’s account 
of their discussion, first printed in 
the New York Herald Tribune, is now 
available in book form under the 
title THE COMING TESTS WITH RUSSIA 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $2.50). 

Four major points emerge. First, 
Khrushchev considers it nothing 


| less than self-evident that the Ken- 


nedy Administration is being run by 
sinister forces which he sums up 
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in the words “Rockefeller” and “Du 
Pont.” Second, he has arrived at 
the new dogma that there are no 
neutral men. This means he will 
never again accept any form of 
international cooperation unless, in 
administration as well as_ policy 
making, the Soviet Union has a 
veto. Third, the key issue in his 
mind is the future of Germany. 
Lippmann’s impression was that 
“he was firmly resolved, perhaps 
irretrievably committed, to a show- 
down on the German question.”’ 
Fourth, Lippmann believes there is 
no bluff in Khrushchev’s relentless 
determination to bring about the 
“predestined”? acceptance of Com- 
munism by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In a brief postscript, Lipp- 
mann draws the implications for 
American policy of Khrushchev’s 
conviction and conduct of the Cold 
War. 

The Coming Tests with Russia is a 
minute book, only thirty-seven pages 
long. But it makes an important 
statement, and a grimly sobering one. 


CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 


THE BRITISH IMAGINATION (Athe- 
neum, $4.50), a collection of thirty 
anonymous essays first published as 
a special number of the London 
Times Literary Supplement, is a com- 
prehensive survey of the British 
cultural scene (literature, the arts, 
popular entertainment, religion, the 
universities, advertising, and so on). 
The Times Literary Supplement is ex- 
travagantly admired by American 
intellectuals, but the present survey 
supports my belief that there are 
certain respects in which British 
journalism of the higher order is 
inferior to its American counterpart. 
Several of the pieces deal largely in 
maundering generalities; two or 
three sound as though they were 
written for a quaintly old-fashioned 
encyclopedia; and the editor has 
chopped up the space at his disposal 
into far too many small units. How- 
ever, nearly half of the contents 
range from good to excellent, and 
the volume as a whole has consid- 
erable interest. 

In the overall picture that emerges, 
there is a curious combination of 
change — sometimes subtle, some- 
times drastic — in certain areas, and 
absence of change in others. London 
is acquiring, increasingly, a cosmo- 
politan and exotic atmosphere; in- 
deed, one contributor says, rather 


fancifully, that it now suggests Alex- | 


andria. ‘The success in the West 
End of the Angry playwrights and 
of working-class drama represents a 
revolution in English middle-class 
taste, hitherto tenaciously addicted 
to the frivolous or the genteel. Mod- 
ern artists have shifted their alle- 
giance from Paris to New York. 
And the serious cult of jazz has 
reached remarkable proportions. On 
the other hand, several authors em- 
phasize the stubborn persistence of 
traditional attitudes and concerns. 
The essay on the novel, for instance, 
argues that few English writers set 
out to present a realistic picture of 
the world we are living in: “Social 
distinctions, childhood, fantasy: these 
are the things that make most of 
our novelists put pen to paper.” 

What is possibly the most pene- 
trating item — the fresh and witty 
study of British snobbery — points 
out that there is no change on the 
fundamental level: “England is still 
an aristocracy — not just a place 
where breeding counts, but a society 
still run by a series of consciously 
formed élites”; and that there is 
conspicuous change on the level of 
the newly prosperous bourgeoisie, 
which is conforming to the Ameri- 
can, status-seeking pattern. A remark 
made about the British univer- 
sities might stand as the final sum- 
ming up: “The particular genius 
of the English . . . is the preserva- 
tion of the past in compromise with 
the present, so that the first country 
to be industrialized retains more 
of the pre-industrial world than 
most others.” 


LA DOLCE VITA 


MARTHA GELLHORN’S new novel, 
HIS OWN MAN (Simon and Schuster, 
$3.75), an elegant entertainment 
which is also a morality tale, is 
felicitously conceived and executed 
with wit, gaiety, toughness of mind, 
and perfect control. The story is a 
topical variation on the theme of the 
American abroad. Its hero — or, 
rather, antihero — belongs to a new 
class which is the contemporary 
counterpart of the intellectuals of an 
earlier era who lived abroad on small 
private incomes. Ben Eckhardt, a 
34-year-old expatriate from Milwau- 
kee, has been supported for years in 
Paris by ever-renewed grants for the 
study of Chinese civilization bestowed 
by a not too exacting foundation. 

Ben is inexorably opposed to any 
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LET HIM LIVE 
WITH THE PIGS 


Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
on the East Coast of Formosa. His 
home was a shed which was part of 
a pig pen. He was in rags, couldn’t 
speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
his hands and his mother was anxious 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
explains why instead of living with her 
he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
run away because he was blind. A 
more hopeless future than the one he 
faced is hard to conceive. But visit 
him now in a Christian Children’s 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to 
him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In Ae 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 
appreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can 
accomplish miracles. 

But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 
hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children — 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 

Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 
as many of them as its income permits. Such children can be 
“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 





Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in COUNTRIES: 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
in 46 countries, is the largest Protestant Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
h Te nm th ld ff. 283 Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, Hong 
orphanage organization in the world, assisting Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is aoa a a A aan Malaya, pee 
registered with the Advisory Committee on inawa, fakistan, J hilippines, ortugal, 
Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation Puerto Rico, Rhodesia (North), Rhodesia 
vg 5 f (South), Scotland, Spain, Syria, Taiwan 
Administration of the United States Govern- (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States 


ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical 


and conscientious. 


(Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 
Western Germany. 


For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy Q girl [Q for 


the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


one year i help by wivrhae S22- a d 
i mane See (Please send me further information. 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 

O first month []. Please send me the ADDRESS 

child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY Zone—_ 

I understand that I can correspond with STATE 






I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 










Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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must for success 
in high school 
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Start the school year right 
with this Merriam-Webster! 


aaah high school and college 
students are up against the severest 
competition of all time. 

To do well in high school—to succeed 
in college — good English is the key. 
You must be able to talk and write effec- 
tively, accurately. 

This ability develops quickly with reg- 
ular use of a personal copy of Webster’s 
New Collegiate: the Merriam-Webster 
dictionary required or recommended at 
schools and colleges everywhere. 

“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you know you’re right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date. 
It is an essential aid to good English.” 

Start the school year right with a 
Merriam-Webster. $5 plain, $6 indexed, 
at department, book, stationery stores. 
©G.&C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2,Mass. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not include the scientific names for plants 
and animals. Nor the rules for spelling 
and punctuation essential in a dictionary 
for school, home, or office use. Ask today 
for a Merriam-Webster. 

















form of commitment — a career, | 


marriage, even a steady job. He sees 
himself as a man who has “‘chosen 
freedom” and is convinced that, as 
the perpetual student, he has found 
an unbeatable formula for /a dolce 
vita. His classes in Sinology, which 
he finds absorbing, leave him ample 
leisure; and he asks for nothing bet- 
ter than to loaf around Paris as a 
fascinated observer and occasionally 
make love to the unwashed girls of 
the Café Flore, who make no de- 
mands on him. 

Two rich women disrupt this com- 
placent existence. First Ben is drawn 
into an affair with a lovely, neuroti- 
cally diffident French virgin of good 
family. Then he is taken up by a 
crazy, amorous, hard-drinking Eng- 
lishwoman who travels with the in- 
ternational set. Determined to re- 
main ‘this own man,” he decides 
that two mistresses are safer (and, 
incidentally, more enjoyable) than 
one. So, perfidiously, he keeps the 
gentle Jessica in the background 
while living it up with Liz, who 
succeeds in giving him a taste for all 
the things he cannot have except by 
becoming a kept husband. ‘The 
retribution that overtakes him brings 
the novel to a mordant conclusion. 

Ben is a thoroughly convincing, if 
unusual, amalgam of pride, irrespon- 
sibility, and the Puritan conscience, 
and Miss Gellhorn shows with finesse 
and humor how such a man grad- 
ually, reluctantly makes compro- 
mises with his precious principles 
and drifts into corruption. ‘The other 
characters are impeccably drawn, 
and there is a rich fund of high 
comedy. The book is a delight. 


ADVENTURE 
MASTER OF THIS VESSEL (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $4.95), a 


novel by a young British writer, 
Gwyn GRIFFIN, is a work with in- 
timations of Conrad. Mr. Griffin, a 
powerful storyteller, describes the 
voyage of a cut-rate Italian liner 
from Naples to Australia; the ar- 
rogance and brutality of the British 
emigrants toward the “‘lesser breeds” 
on board, and the other rivalries and 
animosities among the passengers 
and crew; the ship’s shattering en- 
counter with a tropical cyclone; and 
the ordeal of the young chief officer 
suddenly placed in command by the 
captain’s death and faced, when the 
cyclone strikes, with mutiny. 

Mr. Griffin’s approach to the novel 
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Once again, 
all America is talking about 
the crime of the century 


MONAP 








The Story of the Lindbergh Case 
By GEORGE WALLER 


ie Illustrated. 
$6.95, now at your bookstore 
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Indian Springs School 


An endowed privave boarding scho 1, grades 9 through 12, 
for boys who are going to college, and who aspire to excel- 
lence. Students selected with care. Secondary School 
Admission Tests required (given February and 
December). Inclusive fee $2000. Scholarship help avail- 
able to worthy students. Enrollment limited to 130 boys; 
small classes. Abundant extra-curricular activities: music, 
sports, social program. Modern facilities; 15 miles south 
of Birmingham on U. S. 31. Applications now being 
considered for 1962—63. Send for brochure. ‘Learning is 
by Participating in Creation Through Intelligence.” 


Louis E. Armstrong, Dir., Box C, Helena, Alabama 
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plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 


obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
- postpaid. as well as all books reviewed, adverlised or 
listed in (his issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 





You name it—we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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is conventional, one might say old- 
fashioned, but he is unquestionably 
an extremely able writer. His un- 
sparing portrayal of the ugly side of 
the British working class, a subject 
seldom treated with force in con- 
temporary British fiction, is a mas- 
terly job. Each person in the large 
and varied cast of characters is 
sharply individualized, psychologi- 
cally persuasive, and endowed with 
solid reality. And the story has 
mounting tension and drama, and an 
effective climax. 


When the work of a writer of 
thrillers is reprinted in an omnibus 
volume, it is surely a sign that, for 
better or for worse, he has become a 
contemporary classic in his field. 
lan FLEMING, whose first book ap- 
peared in 1953, has now achieved 
this status with the publication 
of GILT-EDGED BONDS (Macmillan, 
$4.95), which contains three of his 
ten novels about the exploits of 
James Bond, Agent 007 of the British 
Secret Service, ‘‘authorized to kill.” 
The novels in question are Casino 


Royale, From Russia With Love, and | 


Doctor No. 

My colleague Charles W. Morton, 
a connoisseur of the thriller, main- 
tains that Fleming is essentially a 
British Mickey Spillane. To my 
mind, Fleming’s fictional world, 
granted that it has a high charge of 
eroticism and sadism, is distinctly 
different from and more interesting 
than that of Spillane. Fleming (an 
Etonian, former foreign correspond- 
ent, and wartime assistant to the 
director of British Naval Intelli- 
gence) is at least literate; and 
Bond, who is highly sophisticated, is 
poles apart from Hammer. He 
drives a Bentley, is a perfectionist in 
matters of food and drink, plays 
scratch golf, is a pro at the card 
table, could write a guidebook for 
the exacting traveler, and handles 
women in a manner that makes 
Mike Hammer look like a gorilla. 
More importantly, Fleming’s books 
are the first thrillers with plots as 
startling as the destructive possibili- 
ties of the atomic age; plots that are 
powerfully imagined, stunningly bi- 
zarre, and supercharged with action. 
His backgrounds are expertly drawn. 
And Bond is an attractive hero. In 
the subliterary world of the thriller, 
Fleming, though he is usually hor- 
rifying and sometimes revolting, 
seems to me an inventive and com- 
pelling figure. 
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Whether you are a Cath- 
olic or not, you should 
know the truth about the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Is it, as sometimes ru- 
mored, a secret society 
with designs against our 
government? Do its 
members really take an 
oath to destroy non-Cath- 
olic political power? 

If such rumors were 
true, the Knights of Columbus would 
not deserve the friendship and trust of 
non-Catholic citizens, which it invites 
and merits. Actually there is no more 
thoroughly patriotic organization than 
this fraternal order of Catholic men. 

It is composed of plumbers and law- 
yers, farmers and doctors, business men 
and scientists—of Catholic men at every 
level of the social and economic scale. 
Some are rabidly partisan on political 
and public questions. They “choose up 
sides” with all the freedom and enthu- 
siasm of any other citizens. 

The Knights of Columbus was 
formed in 1882, by a small group of 
the men of St. Mary’s Church, New 
Haven, Connecticut. They had met, at 
the invitation of Father Michael J. Mc- 
Givney, not to form a national fraternal 
society, but to “render mutual aid to the 
members of the parish and their fam- 
ilies”. 

In the years that since have ensued, 
the Knights of Columbus has grown 
into a fraternal order of more than 
1,000,000 members, spread over the 
United States, Canada and other coun- 
tries of the Western World. But its pur- 
pose of “mutual aid” and its principles 
of charity, unity, fraternity and patri- 
otism ... remain unchanged after more 
than 70 years. 

Millions of dollars have been spent 


SUPREME 


KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 


INFORMATION 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 
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WHO ARE THESE MILLION MEN ` 
L"K 









NIGHTS? 


by the order for the re- 
lief of victims of fire, 
flood and famine... for 
the support of Christian 
youth work...aid to 
Christian education. In 
both world wars, the 
Knights performed a 
service of ministering to 
the spiritual welfare and 
comfort of the armed 
forces regardless of creed, 
that brought sincerest thanks from a 
grateful nation. 

Nearly one out of every six Knights 
served his country in World War II, 
and many laid down their lives. 

Despite these and many other signal 
demonstrations of its principles of char- 
ity, unity, fraternity and patriotism, 
some people have the most absurd be- 
liefs and suspicions about the Knights 
of Columbus, just as they do about the 
Catholic Church. Even today, misin- 
formed people give publicity at times 
to a false alleged Knights of Columbus 
oath which has been proved to be 
fraudulent, and which scores of others 
have been forced publicly to admit is 
untrue. 

If you wish, we shall send you free, 
in a plain wrapper, an interesting pam- 
phlet about this international society. 
And nobody will call on you. Write for 
Pamphlet No. B-9. 


FREE— Mail Coupon Today 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 

| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled: “These 
| Men They Call ‘Knights’ ” 
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“A superb 
portrait of 


aman and has 
time an England 
and an the eyes 


of posterity.” 


Horace 
Walpole 


By WILMARTH SHELDON LEWIS 


* ‘As urbane, searching and 
amusing as Walpole — an 
author among politicians, a 
politician among authors — 
could hope .. . The wonder- 
fully informal portrait of Wal- 
pole that Mr. Lewis sketches 
here has the cachet of conver- 
sation. Mr. Lewis has taken 
the liberty to lighten the 
Gothic darkness around Wal- 
pole with touches of almost 
audible laughter.” — CHARLES 
POORE, New York Times. 


The A. W. Mellon Lectures in 

the Fine Arts, 1960. 

Bollingen Series XXXV.9 
Ilustrated $6.50 


Published by BOLLINGEN 
FOUNDATION. Distributed 
by Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 
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| tainly the most independent. 








POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


ROBERT GRAVES’S COLLECTED POEMS 
(Doubleday, $5.95) are presented in 
chronological order, the first dating 
from 1914, the last written while the 
book was on its way to the press, an 
arrangement that illustrates the de- 
velopment of one of the most dis- 
tinguished poets of our time, and cer- 
Mr. 
Graves began with a small load of in- 
herited poetical baggage — a pocket- 
ful of Celtic twilight and a couple of 
dried mermaid scales— but he quick- 
ly jettisoned it and over the years has 
evolved, refined, and polished a 
unique style, unrelated to any school 
of poetry and contemptuously indif- 
ferent to current fashion. While 
many of his colleagues devoted them- 
selves to increasingly ornate repre- 
sentations of increasingly personal 
notions, Mr. Graves stuck to the old 
poetic constants, love, death, joy, 
sorrow, man, and fate, expressing 
them with fierce clarity and terse- 
ness. Where other poets write a 
tract of jungle, handsome but re- 
quiring that the reader bring his 
own machete, Mr. Graves writes a 
single leaf, carved out of diamond 
with each precise facet throwing a 
rainbow of meanings. ‘‘Ulysses”’ is 
a comment on the Odyssey, the 
limitations of love, the mysteries of 
female character, the engaging de- 
ceitfulness of men, and the poet’s 
struggle with his art, all together in 
twenty-five uncluttered lines. But 
try to alter a word, and it appears 
that dynamite wouldn’t budge it. 
The manner of Mr. Graves’s poetry 
is cool, but the mind that it reveals 
is warm, humorous, aware of the ter- 
rors of existence but stubbornly re- 
fusing to be cast down by them, 
dedicated not to the making of po- 
etry but to poetry itself. “And call 
the man a liar who says I wrote 
All that I wrote in love, for love of 
art? is truth tossed off like a soap 
bubble. 

LEONARD COTTRELL, an archaeolo- 
gist with several books on the antique 
world to his credit, has now written 
one on HANNIBAL (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, $5.00). It is partly an 
attempt to understand the character 
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of the great Carthaginian general, 
partly an archaeological speculation 
(just where did he take all those ele- 
phants over the Alps?), and partly a 
ramble about southern France and 
Italy, for the author went over the 
ground where Hannibal fought the 
Romans, reconstructing battles and 
routes of march and local politics. 
The result is a very well written, 
thoroughly interesting book. 

The mixture of motives that serves 
Mr. Cottrell well has done nothing 
at all for CLAUDE Lévi-Strauss, 
whose TRISTES TROPIQUES (Criterion, 
$12.50) is part anthropology, part 
adventure in the wilds of Brazil, and 
part religio-philosophical soul-search- 
ing, each getting in the others’ 
way. 

SIDNEY PETERSON’S A FLY IN THE 
PIGMENT (Contact Editions, $1.95) 
is a fantastic novelette about a fly 
who escapes from his position as part 
of a Dutch painting and spends a day 
on the loose in Paris. ‘This fly, hav- 
ing listened to art critics and gallery- 
goers for better than two hundred 
years, has a mind well stocked with 
scholarly jargon and unrelated facts. 


His meditations, interrupted by what 


he overhears on the radio and from 
the humans on whose hats he travels, 
are a mad spoof of the modern intel- 
lectual and his world. Fanny — he 
rather resents the name, but the 
press, happy with an event that must 
be either criminal or miraculous, has 
hung it on him — is a James Joyce 
among flies, and Mr. Peterson has 
written a marvelously hilarious book 
about him. 

In THE MARRYING AMERIGANS. 
(Coward-McCann, $5.00), HESKETH 
PEARSON retells the stories of various 
international marriages, mostly of 
the period when it was as fashionable 
to buy up impecunious noblemen as 
Louis XV chairs. The book is by no 
means as amusing as most of Mr. 
Pearson’s work, for he seems never 
to have made up his mind about his 
subject. Too clever a man not to see 
the absurdity of the business, he is 
nevertheless mildly bewitched by the 
glamour of simple cash and Norman 
blood. 

GREEK HORIZONS (Scribner’s, $6.95) 
is a prettily illustrated summary of 
Greek art and history by HELEN 
Hitt Mitier. Written for the con- 
venience of prospective travelers, it 
is, unhappily, rather schoolmarmish 
in tone and full of the kind of trans- 
lations that put a reader off Pindar 
for life. 


Beneath a field like this... 


is a complex communications center 


In minutes, an enemy attack could 
level some of our sprawling cities. 


Because of this, the Bell System is 
now supplementing its great reaches of 
buried cable with a network of under- 
ground communications stations. 


Under the protection of a thick earth 
and concrete cover, and away from 
major target areas, several Bell System 
communications centers are already in 


operation. Many more are to come. 


The walls for these installations are 
huge, reinforced concrete slabs. Venti- 
lation systems filter air so fine that 
even radioactive fallout cannot enter. 
Food and water are stockpiled. Living 
quarters are provided for all operating 
personnel. 


These buildings are costly. Tough 
to build. 

Yet, the Bell System recognizes that 
communications are the lifelines of our 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





defense systems. And so we took the 
lead in establishing these underground 
centers with our own money, 


There are many other ingenious 
projects in our “Survivability” pro- 
gram for America’s communications. 
Many cannot be mentioned here. 


Because of them, ambitious com- 
mand, control and defense systems 
are feasible. And our vast existing 
communications network is one of 
America’s most ready defense weapons. 
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400 DEMONS CLOBBERED 
IN SKY-HIGH FROLIC! 


You'll find a fresh fiesta at every 
turn when you fly to South Amer- 
ica by Panagra jet. The new low 
fares are in time for you to see 
Bolivian diablada dancers, a 
gaucho asado, or Lima’s incred- 
ible Fiesta de Toros... 


Dragonheaded shapes as tall as a man 
rise from the grass of the Altiplano. 
They group, scatter, then group again. 
In two long lines they race toward 
you, whirling as they run. There are 
sometimes as many as 400 of them. 
This is Bolivia’s diablada, a pagan 
ritual ancient when the Incas were a 
“nouveau riche” mob from somewhere 
in the North. When the Spaniard 
came, this same dance—interpreting 
the battle between good and evil, 
devil and saint, helped the primitive 
mountain Indians understand and ac- 
cept the teachings of Christianity. 


Today, the diablada dancers act out 
the eternal combat for man’s soul, in 
a festival unlike any you'll see in any 
other part of the world. It is beautiful. 
It has primitive strength and vigor. 
It is only one of the fascinating ex- 
periences that await visitors to South 
America. 


Both ears, hoofs too 


Before you hop the Andean cordillera 
to Bolivia, you can drop in on Peru. 
Clad in gold-embroidered silks, the 
torero tosses his red muleta. An ole! 
rolls out over the arena as he whirls 
and turns again to meet the horns 
of a pedigreed bull anxious to dis- 
patch him to his Andalusian ances- 
tors. The matador’s every movement 
to discourage this notion, aficionados 


will tell you, is prescribed by rules 
hallowed by centuries of tradition. 


The world’s finest mat- 
adors appear in Lima’s 
Fiesta de Toros in 
October and x 
November. ene 
In the color- 
ful Plaza de Acho, 
Belmonte and 
Manolete have stood to receive, in the 
traditional manner, judgment of their 
performance. An award, to the torero, 
of 2 ears of the bull is exceptional. 
If hoofs are included, you have seen 
an extravagant success. 





Sizzling beef 


Continue south, to Argentina, to the 
endless flat pampas that stretch to the 
rim of the world. Sides of beef sizzle 
on spits over roaring wood fires. This 
is a genuine asado, meaning barbecue, 
and you may be invited to one when 
you visit one of the ranches outside 
Buenos Aires. 


Here, served by gauchos who still 
wear the flowing cape, flat-topped 
sombrero and baggy trousers of their 
forebears, you'll enjoy beefsteak as 
you never did before. Even the superb 
meals you savor on Panagra’s jets 
never tasted quite like this. 


Try the spicy tea the gauchos 
offer you. It’s called yerba 

mate and even the teacup is 
different. You sip it from 
a hollowed gourd through 
a silver straw. 





Every day a bargain 


And in Buenos Aires, you find nutria 
fur coats and alligator bags at a frac- 
tion of their cost at home. In ,the 
shops of Lima, modern hand-wrought 


silver sparkles beside beautiful coloni- 
al occasional pieces at prices to tempt 
your pocketbook. 

There are tawny vicufia throws and 
silver teaspoons with filigree handles 
in Bolivia. And the charming idol 
Ekeko. He has a big red 
nose and carries a 
bountiful pack, for 
Ekeko is the 
Aymara god 
of prosperity. 
And look for the | 
cloth dolls dressed in Indian costumes 
on the Jirón Unión in Lima. They 
make delightful gifts for a child. 


Your holiday in exciting South 
America, where you'll find the unex- 
pected around every corner, is as close 
as tomorrow. Service is so fast and 
frequent, by daily Panagra jet, you 
spend every vacation day at your 
destination. 


And now Panagra has cut air rates 
to the lowest ever. New Jet Economy 
fare is $460 round trip from New York 
to Lima, $380 round trip from Miami, 
over the routes of National, Pan Am 
and Panagra. See your Travel Agent 
now, or call Pan American, U.S. Sales 
Agent for Panagra. 


For more sightseeing facts, ask for 
the 130-page book “How to Get the 
Most Out of Your Trip to South 
America.” Send 25¢ to Don Wilson, 
Room 4437, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.C.17. 
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The Atlantic Report 


EAST GERMANY 


A, KHRUSHCHEYV well knows, conditions within 
his East German satellite have been steadily 
worsening and are now at an all-time low in its 
checkered twelve-year history. There is a growing 
shortage of food and consumer goods in East 
Germany, an increasing and alarming drain on 
its slender resources of manpower, and an atmos- 
phere of vocal discontent. 


For obvious reasons, the shortage of food is 
much more serious than that of other consumer 
goods. East German citizens can get along, the 
regime reckons, with badly cut suits and clumsy 
footwear, with everlasting shortages of pots and 
pans, thimbles and tin tacks, the so-called ‘‘thou- 
sand small things” which Walter Ulbricht, East 
Germany’s Communist Party head, is always 
prophesying will soon become available in pro- 
fusion. They can get along without automobiles — 
only 300,000 have been produced in East Germany 
during the last fifteen years — and they can man- 
age for the time being in their homes without 
washing machines, refrigerators, or decent furni- 
ture. But a food shortage is a very different mat- 
ter. It hurts. 


Food rationing 


In the summer of 1960 there were temporary 
shortages in East Germany of vegetables, fruit, and 
milk. But this year, the shortages involved almost 
every vital foodstuff. Reports poured in from East 
Germany of the makeshift methods which the 
authorities were using in order to deal with the 
situation. Thus, in all areas fats were rationed by 
“availability.” This meant that customers were 
told by shopkeepers what they would get: in the 
Frankfort-on-Oder district in July, for instance, it 
was ten ounces of butter a week per head, but in 
Leipzig, only seven and a half ounces, and in 
Potsdam, only five ounces. Customers had to 
register with a single shop and could not buy else- 
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where; an army of 70,000 state inspectors saw to 
it that they kept the rules. 


Meat was rationed, with supply failures becom- 
ing chronic. In the Potsdam district, 4000 diseased 
bullocks and 7000 pigs were condemned and dis- 
patched to the knackers’ yards. Huge consign- 
ments of imported canned meats were found to be 
contaminated. During the first quarter of 1961, 
13,000 fewer tons of meat were slaughtered than 
in the corresponding period of 1960. Yet the mini- 
mum weight of pigs for slaughtering had already 
been lowered from 240 to 175 pounds. In all 
East Germany 30,000 fewer tons of milk than 
usual were being sold each month. Grain, bread, 
and potatoes began to run short. 


An inept bureaucracy is always slow to take 
action. The East German authorities failed to 
step up food imports. All sorts of imported food- 
stuffs began to run short, too — oranges and 
bananas, red and black pepper, nuts, tea, and 
cocoa. In midsummer, West German visitors 
were amazed to find a pineapple selling for 20 
marks (the West German price was 4 marks), and 
a pound of coffee for 35 marks (West German 
price, 8 marks). They were equally surprised to 
find two meatless days in some towns, and to see 
potatoes being distributed on the streets. 


Most surprising of all to these West Germans 
was the uninhibited grumbling of the normally 
tongue-tied East Germans. Workers at the Hen- 
nigsdorf steel plant near Berlin sent a letter to 
Ulbricht demanding the end of food rationing. 
Another such protest came from the students of 
Leipzig University. Even a Communist Party 
official, Willy Kuphal, secretary of the Socialist 
Unity Party in the Saxon town of Grimma, an- 
nounced, “We cannot put the blame onto Aden- 
auer because there is no bread left in Grimma on 
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SNAPSHOT! 





Push three buttons and get a perfect picture in 10 seconds! You don't focus, yet pictures are always sharp. (In portrait position, 
can work as close as 30”.) No adjusting for light. The electric eye automatically selects and sets the right exposure. Even stops 
action with speeds close to 1/1000th in bright sun. It’s a completely new kind of Polaroid Land Camera: the 10-Second Automé 


New stimulus to better design and 


Guest HORIZON HOMES 


We Americans have insatiable desires for what is new, 
different, better. It’s a state of mind that spurs the 
creation of new and improved products in every area 
of modern life—from automobiles to “you name it.” 
And, it’s an outlook especially evident when it comes 
to the homes we live in. 

Bringing out new ideas in home design is the basic 
aim of the Horizon Homes Program, inaugurated by 
the Portland Cement Association in cooperation with 
the National Ready-Mixed Concrete Association and 
the National Concrete Masonry Association. 

In December, 1960, leading architects and builders 
throughout the country were invited to “team up” 
and join their talents in creating model Horizon 
Homes, for entry in a nationwide awards program. 
This is the first of continuing Horizon Homes pro- 
grams to be conducted on an annual basis. 

Offering challenging opportunities to express origi- 
nality with concrete—the program won quick, en- 
thusiastic response. 





* 





Program 


Today, the achievements of these architect-builder 
teams are being seen in almost 100 exciting new Hori- 
zon Homes all over America. Open House displays 
of these Horizon Homes are special features of Na- 
tional Home Week, September 23 through October 
1, 1961. Each Horizon Home is different in design. 
And all are striking examples of concrete’s versa- 
tility as a home building material, its esthetic appeal, 
low upkeep and solid practicality. 

Keen interest in better home design and construc- 
tion characterizes the 74 progressive (and competing) 
member companies of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. Through engineers and specialists in 35 offices 
of this nonprofit organization, the cement industry is 
co-operating with architects, engineers, contractors 
and builders, by providing up-to-date technical in- 
formation and design aids, cost-saving data and re- 
search findings. 

Such co-operation is helping to bring better homes 
and better home values to all America. 


*This is the mark of a HORIZON HOME...symbol of 
better design and livability through Modern Concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


New patterns in patios are evoked by concrete’s 
versatility, adding new zest to outdoor living, 








Fireplaces with a flair grow out of concrete ma- 
sonry’s myriad new shapes, textures and colors, 
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East Germany 





a Saturday, because there are queues at the butch- 
ers’ shops in Nerchau, because half the chimneys 
in Naunhof need repairing and nobody can get a 
license to do the job.” 


The flight of the able 


The Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting in Vienna 
in May showed that the Soviet Union will no 
longer pay even lip service to the ideal of German 
reunification. In Vienna Khrushchev preached 
the virtue of “accepting the consequences of Hit- 
ler’s war,’ chief among them the division of 
Germany into two separate states. 


Ulbricht has been insistent in underlining and 
emphasizing the desirability of division. He gen- 
eralized, but he was also specific. He forecast the 
closing down of Tempelhof airfield, in the Ameri- 
can sector of Berlin, as soon as control over Berlin’s 
communications passed from Soviet to East Ger- 
man hands. ‘Tempelhof is West Berlin’s only 
operating airport. Air traffic would be rerouted 
to Schoenefeld airfield in East Germany. Passen- 
gers by air would then be checked by the East 
German People’s Police. This would close the 
escape route to West Germany, used by three out 
of every four East German refugees. 


Ten years ago, 84,000 East Berliners worked in 
West Berlin, and 103,000 West Berliners worked 
in East Berlin. In July only 15,000 West Berliners 
crossed each day into East Berlin to work, but 
there were still 53,000 East Berliners coming in 
the opposite direction. Ulbricht decided that 
they could not be spared, and closed the border. 
Shortage of manpower was becoming a real dan- 
ger to the economy. In five years, the number of 
East Germans working in agriculture, for instance, 
dropped by 330,000, and the enforced collectivism 
of the land accelerated the drift to the towns. 


Last year nearly 700 doctors fled to West Ger- 
many, leaving one doctor to 6000 or 7000 people 
in many districts; the teaching profession lost 142 
university and college professors and lecturers, and 
over 2000 other schoolteachers. Members of the 
East German armed forces and police deserted to 
the West at a rate of over a hundred a month. The 
departure of technicians to more profitable jobs in 
the Federal Republic has been a major hindrance 
to fulfillment of Ulbricht’s Seven Year Plan. 


The East German manpower problem goes even 
deeper than the flight of people. This year, only 
about 150,000 East Germans left school at the end 
of July and became available for regular work. 
But more than 250,000 East Germans reached 
pension age. This difference of well over 100,000 
is due to the low birth rate at the end of the war. 
The East German government has itself estimated 
that the total labor force will be reduced by about 
700,000 during the next five years. The flow of 
refugees had to be checked. 


There are no reserves of labor left. The number 
of women in full employment can hardly be in- 
creased; it already is 3.6 million, or 47 per cent of 
the labor force. Recently, the district of Chemnitz 
was complimented on having 76 per cent of its 
women in full employment, a record for East 
Germany. Efforts to enroll women in ‘“‘house- 
wives’ brigades,” mainly for direction into part- 
time jobs, have not been very successful. By mid- 
summer 3800 of these brigades had been organized, 
with about 28,000 “Comrade housewives.” Even 
less productive have been appeals to old-age pen- 
sioners to take part-time jobs. This untapped 
source of labor is extremely difficult to direct or 
integrate into the economy. 


The signs of trouble 


Lack of manpower has probably been the most 
important single reason for increased Communist 
pressure on Berlin. The flow of refugees out of 
East Germany can fairly be compared to a blood- 
letting operation which is robbing the East Ger- 
man Republic of its very life force. Ulbricht has 
had to lower his economic sights. He has retracted 
his promise to overtake West German living stand- 
ards by the end of 1961. He has scrapped the bud- 
ding East German aircraft industry; the aero- 
nautical research station in Dresden has been 
closed down. 


Since the war, 25,000 people have died in East 
German political prisons. Even in 1961, there are 
still 10,000 prisoners in East German jails who 
were sentenced for political crimes. Among them 
are known to be 106 who have been in jail since 
the East German rising of 1953. Since the war, an 
estimated 8000 East Germans have been deported 
to the Soviet Union; 69 per cent of them have 
never been traced. During the last ten years, 232 
West German citizens have been kidnaped from 
West Berlin by the East German security services, 
which have undertaken another 85 frustrated 
kidnapings. 


In June of this year a number of employees 
of the East German railways and post office were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging up 
to two years. Their crimes were that they had 
allowed parcels of clothes and personal belongings 
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Photographed at Loch Lomond, Scotland, by “21” Brar 


Why there’s a little of Loch Lomond 
in every bottle of Ballantine s 


Loch Lomond. Scotland’s celebrated lake of ballad and verse, of 42 Scotch Whiskies, each contributing its particular flav 
imparts something very special to Ballantine's Scotch Whisky. to this Scotch’s pleasing personality. 
It lends some of its serenity and sunny-lightness to the spirit. The final result is Scotch never brash or heavy—nor so lim] 


Realistically, Loch Lomond’s azure waters are light that it merely teases the taste buds. 
The final result is Scotch Whisky as Scol 
Whisky should be. Good-natured. full of pro 


heritage, flaunting its authentic flavor and qu 


perfect for making Scotch. For good Scotch re- 
quires a water of uncommon gentleness. And the 
Loch’s water is measured at only 3 to 5 degrees 
of hardness (London's water measures up to ity to all those who enjoy its company. Jus 
300 degrees). Another important considera- few reasons why: the more you know abo 


tion: Ballantine’s contains a delicate harmony Scotch the more you like Ballantine 
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Vho discovers scientists in sneakers? 





Somewhere among today’s teenagers are tomor- 
row’s scientists. But how do we find them? 

Listen to the cynics talk of softness, stupidity 
and worse in our youngsters, and you give up. 
But the fact is, we’re growing them smarter every 
year. If many of our teenagers don’t know how to 
use the brains they were born with, it’s because 
we have failed to challenge and excite them. 

This is a responsibility we all share. Olin, 
concerned with the bright high school student 
who never comes close to his potential, offered 
to support a unique educational experiment in 
one of its plant communities. 

The plan was worked out with the school 
board. An exceptionally talented Chemistry 
teacher was brought to Monroe, Louisiana. From 
this average high school population, he chose 
thirty students, and put them through a tough 
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but exciting course in college-level Chemistry. 

It was like watching the stars come out. One 
student lit up, then another and another. They 
slugged away at complex Chemistry textbooks. 
They lost themselves in fascinating laboratory 
experiments. They felt the thrill of growth. Some 
said, “I’ve just begun to learn 
how to study.” “We had been 
polishing our bricks and dull- 
ing our diamonds,” said the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Other teachers saw what 
could be done, started giving more to their stu- 
dents and demanding more from them. Sud- 
denly there was a new hero on campus: ‘The 
Brain. 

Another thirty took the course next year. Now 
fifty-five of those sixty are planning careers in 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 40 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. NEW YORK* 
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the sciences. Leading colleges and universities 
have flung open their doors to them. So far, 
they’ve earned over $80,000 in scholarships. 

Other outstanding teachers were found. The 
plan was extended from Chemistry to Physics, 
from Monroe to five other Olin plant communi- 
ties. Everywhere the plan has 
gone, the excitement has fol- 
lowed: students growing, learn- 
ing how to think, setting their 
goals higher. 

Nearly four hundred stu- 
dents have already participated in the plan. Not 
four hundred Einsteins, but four hundred bright 
kids whose natural drive to learn has been given 
a chance to flourish. It’s the best answer we know 
to the weepers and wailers, and Olin has no 
patent on the idea. 
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Britain has wer 60,000 pubs. This is the Cat and Fiddle at Hinton Admiral, Hampshire. 


How to spend two weeks in Britain for only $520— 
transatlantic fare included 


Learn how amazingly economical a vacation in Britain can 


be. Read these facts and figures— then clip coupon for your 


free copy of ‘‘The Inns of Britain.” 


oe your trip to Britain is just 

as easy as arranging an ordinary va- 
cation here at home. It needn’t cost you 
any more. And it’s much more fun! Here 
are a few suggestions: 


YO 
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1. How to get there and back eco- 
nomically. Ask your travel agent 
about economy fares. You can fly 
round-trip from New York to London 
for $320 on the 17-day excursion fare, 
October 1st through March 31st—or 
for $450 any time you like. You can go 
both ways by ship for under $350. 


2. How much does it cost when 
you get to Britain? One hundred dol- 
lars per person per week is more than 
enough for the time of your life. You 
can stay at most country inns for about 
$3.75 a night, breakfast included. You 
can get a good seat at a London theatre 
for less than $2.50 —and an excellent 
pub lunch in most country inns for 
$1.00. Dinner willcost youabout $1.60. 


3. What are the best seasons for 
touring Britain? Spring and Fall 
have definite advantages. You miss the 
summer rush. The weather is just right 


for sightseeing. Roads and inns are un- 
crowded, Car-hire rates are reduced as 
much as twenty-five per cent. 


4. Is there much going on during 
the Spring and Fall? Britain’s cal- 
endar is full of fascination from one 
year’s end to another. 

The Shakespeare Season of Plays at 
Stratford-upon-Avon begins in April 
and ends in November. 

Horse racing goes on for twelve 
months a year. So does the Changing 
of the Guard at Buckingham Palace. 


Go in Spring for the Flower Shows 
and the Grand National Steeplechase. 
Go in Fall for the Highland Games, 
London’s most brilliant theatre season, 
the famous Lord Mayor’s show and 
the State Opening of Parliament. 


5. How much does it cost to get 
around in Britain? The economy 
train fare from London to Edinburgh 
and back is only $20.02. Car hire costs 
$50 a week, September through June. 
Insurance and gas for about 800 miles 
included, no charge per mile. 


6. How to start planning your trip 
to Britain. ‘The best man to see is your 
travel agent. He can work miracles 
with your budget. Also, clip coupon for 
your free copy of “The Inns of Britain? 
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| | 
| British Travel Association. Box 161 | 
| 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. N. Y. | 
| (In Canada: 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. ) | 
Please send me my free copy of “The Inns of Britain.” i 
| | 
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Report on East Germany 


to be sent to former East German 
citizens who had fled to West Ger- 
many. The grounds given for these 
jail sentences, passed in Eisenach 
and Erfurt, were ‘‘Aiding and 
abetting citizens fleeing from the 
Republic.” Yet the citizens had 
already fled. 


In 1951 the East German regime 
allowed an Evangelical Church con- 
gress to be held in both parts of 
Berlin. This year the East German 
regime banned the holding of any 
meeting, during the congress, in East 
Berlin and instructed East German 
citizens not to attend meetings and 
services held in West Berlin. Yet 
several thousand risked the wrath of 
their Communist government and 
went. 


The East German regime, labeling 
decent West German clergy “atom 
bishops” and “NATO clericals,” 
said that the congress was a “‘tactical 


move in the Cold War,” by the “new | 
Church militant of the aggressor | 


Strauss and the Hitler generals of the 
Bundeswehr.” 


East German militarism 


For a long time, the Russians and 
East Germans have been maintain- 
ing thirty divisions in an area of East 
Germany the size of the state of 
Tennessee. The East Germans have 
paramilitary forces which number 
at least 150,000 men. They have 


stationed 8200 well-armed and | 


trained men of paramilitary forma- 
tions in East Berlin, equipped with 
mortars, artillery, and light tanks. 


They have established a “political | 


college” for young officers there, as 
well as a quartermaster department, 
the headquarters of their military 
counterespionage service, and a cen- 
tral recruiting office for their armed 
forces, with eight local branches. 


They have also built up an arms 
industry in East Berlin; the Koepen- 
ick shipyards, for instance, have 
constructed for the East German 
naval forces twelve large mine 
sweepers, ten medium and small 
mine sweepers, and six motor tor- 
pedo boats. To the East German 
regime, the demilitarization of Berlin 
is a dead letter; yet it proclaims the 
‘‘remilitarization”’ of the Federal Re- 
public as a crime. 





TWO HANDS — WIT 
A PERSONAL PENSION 


PLAN Whether you’re self- 
employed or not, you can now have an 
individual pension plan of your own. 
It can give you, on a personal basis, 
many of the attractive benefits found 
in the pension plans of business or 
industry. One version of the Personal 
Pension Plan enables you to convert 
investments at retirement into annu- 
ity income, to benefit from favorable 
yield and guaranteed income. It al- 
lows you to establish a rate of income 
now — a rate that may go up but can- 
not go down, whatever the future 
economic conditions. The Plan is ex- 
tremely flexible: you can set it up 
either through life insurance alone or 
through insurance combined with an 
investment program of your own 
choosing... A New England Life 
agent is the man to help you tailor 
the Personal Pension Plan to fit your 
specific needs. He’s the man of oppor- 
tunity for businessmen and he repre- 
sents the company that writes the 
most individual policy pension plans. 
Call him soon. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: All 
forms of individual and group life insurance, an- 
nuities and pensions, group health coverages. 





NEW ENGLAND LIFE, Dept. A-5 
501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Mail me more information on the subject. 
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from this exciting new list of 54 superb eee 















TCHAIKOVSKY Rae 
CONCERTO NO. “7G 


VAN CLIBURN 


5. The biggest-selling 


classical L.P. of all 
time. “The record to 
own.’’—High Fidelity. 


THE banca Victor | gtd] 
4 NUTCRACKER 


BOSTON POPS 
_ FIEDLER 


TCHALKOYSKY 


16. Vastly popular 
ballet includes Waltz 
of the Flowers; Dance 
of Sugar Plum Fairy. 


KONDRASHIN eaea 
conducting er D 


VAN 
CLIBURN 


CONCERTO No: 3 


RACHMANINOFF 


224. “One of the 
outstanding perform- 
ances of our time...” 
—High Fidelity. 





299. Two of the most 
brilliant piano con- 
certos in the library 
of recorded music. 


327. Overtures: Gyp- 
sy Boron, Die Fleder- 
maus; Toles from the 
Vienna Woods, others. 


RD tt a tere Se De COB x RES ES $ 


OTTO PREMINGER PRESENTS 


, ya 
EXODUS 


250. Epic film score 
containing original 
version of the hit 
theme. 
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ANY5 


if you join the new RCA Victor Record Club now and agree to purchase only 5 records during the year ahead 








HIS EXCITING new plan offers you the finest 

stereo or hi-fi music being recorded today—for far 
Jess money than you would normally pay. It helps you 
build your record library carefully, completely. Now 
that Reader’s Digest Music, Inc. has become exclusive 
agent for the new RCA Victor Record Club, we invite 
you to enjoy these seven advantages of membership: 


1. Upon joining, you may have any 5 records for 
only 37'2¢ each (44¢ each including handling and 
postage). You select one record FREE for each two 
you buy after fulfilling your introductory agreement — 
with a tremendous range of music from which to choose 
your dividends. 


2. A brand-new magazine, Reader's Digest Music 
Guide, is sent FREE each month, to help you build— 
easily and economically—a collection to suit your 
every musical taste and interest. 


3. You get the widest possible choice in selections 
. symphonies or popular, Broadway or classical, jazz 
or opera... Several hundred each year from the world- 
famous RCA catalog. You get music performed by the 
world’s greatest musicians—Arturo Toscanini, Perry 
Como, Artur Rubinstein, Harry Belafonte, Van 
Cliburn, Glenn Miller—and hundreds of others. 
4. Further, the records selected by Digest and RCA 
Victor music experts are pre-tested with panels of Club 
members themselves to assure they are ones Club 
members most want to own. 
5. You can also acquire — at amazingly low prices 
— special records made exclusively for Club mem- 





RUBINSTEIN 


HEART OF THE 
PIANO CONCERTO 


300. Melodious 
movements from con- 
certos by Chopin, 
Grieg, Beethoven, etc. 


BOSTON | 


SYMPHONY 


331. Perfect blend of 
excellent musicianship 
and most sensitive 
direction, 


NEW SOUND... 
NEW RECORDING 


RICHARD RODGERS 


» WICTORY 


fW AT SEA 


E Stns oes 
VOLE "UR: 


7. Magnificent new 
recording of dramatic, 
prize-winning TV score 
by Richord Rodgers. 


316. “A compendium 
of marvels—sublime’’ 
says The Reporter. 


fe % si so 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
MUNCH 


337. `... plenty of 
substance and sense; 
forthright, sensitive.” 
—High Fidelity. 








264. Old t Devil Nock 
others. 
pot of gold’’= Hi-Fi/ 
Stereo Review. 


“A musical 






CONCERTO 
NO. 2 


Chicago Symphony 


276. “One of the 
great piano record- 
ings of the age”- 


Hi-Fi/Stereo Review. 





Hebiasy LA MER 


Ibert PORTS OF CALL 


BOSTON SYMPHONY/ MUNCH 


314. Saturday Review 
recommends this su- 
perb record. Exotic 
musical impressions. 


RODGERS AND ONDE 


HAMMERSTEIN’S 


soUTH PACIFic 


ORIGINAL f e 
FILM 

SOUND- 
TRACK 


4. Younger Than 
Spring Time, Some 
Enchanted Evening, 
Boli Hoi, others. 





RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Stereo or Regular L.P. 





"The Manis fe] 
FRANZ LISZT 





Ks 
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Price Per Record 
J raros Handling 
and Postage is only 


hare 


for only 
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bers. These great symphonies, waltzes, concertos, the 
music of Gershwin, Sousa, Broadway, Hollywood are 
performed by leading U.S. and European artists— 
superbly recorded by RCA to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of Reader’s Digest Music. 


6. You'll like this convenient, error-free “armchair” 
shopping plan that Jets you pay for your records after 
receiving them and while enjoying them. 

7. And your satisfaction is doubly assured by both 
Reader’s Digest and RCA Victor. 


How The Club Brings You 
The World’s Best Music 


Each month you will be offered a Featured Selection, 
the record chosen by Digest music experts, then tested 
with panel members. You are always offered the most 
wanted record in the Division you choose when you 
join—either Popular or Classical. If you want this 
record, do nothing. It will come to you automatically, 
billed at the Manufacturer’s Nationally Advertised 
Prices (usually $3.98 for Popular, $4.98 for Classical; 
stereo an additional $1.00), plus a small charge for 
handling and postage. Or, you may choose any other 
record you wish from either Division, or take none 
at all that particular month. 


Shown on these pages are records typical of the high 
quality and unusual variety available through the 
new RCA Victor Record Club. Get the five you want 
most for only $1.87. To begin enjoying the many bene- 
fits of membership, fill in and mail the coupon today. 
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HUNGARIAN RHAPSOD 
Fiedter - BOSTON POPS 


273. Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2, Les Prel- 
udes, Rakoczy March, 
Mazeppa. 


Lace Victor | FA 


breasts laL 





DVORAK - SYMPHONY NO. 5 
From "THE NEW WORLD” 


315. Electronic stereo 
reprocessing of one 
of his finest perform- 
ances. 


MusiC Sma 
FOR RELAXATION 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 





1. Soothing instrumen- 
tals: While We're 
Young, By The Sleep” 
Logoon, 8 more. 





Gershwin N 
RHAPSODY 4, 
IN. BLUE 


American fn Paris 
FIEDLER - BOSTON POPS 


215. At last! The de- 
finitive versions of 
George Gershwin’s 
classics. 








MORTON GOULD 
AND HIS : 


SYMPHONIC BAND 


% STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 
> SEMPER FIDELIS * EL CAPITAN 


297. The Thunderer, 
The Gladiator; 18 
Sousa strutters in wal- 
loping sound. 


THE mmea 
STUDENT PRINCE 


MARIO 72: S} 


a" A 





DEEP IN UY HEART, DEAR ° * SERENADE. 


243. Deep In My 
Heort, Deor; Sere- 
nade; other famous 


Romberg songs. 











ResPIGH! EIA] 
FOUNTAINS OF ROME 
PINES OF ROME. 
TOSCANINI , 


302. Electronic stereo 
reprocessing of glows 
ing musical souvenir 
of the Eternal City. 


1812 


OVERTURE 
RAVEL/BOLERO 


SOUND SPECTACULAR 


MORTON GOULD 
ORCHESTRA & BAND 


226. Cannons, gong 
roars, massed strings 
and bands. A marvel 
of sound, 


Lace Victron |a 
the Trapp Family Singers 


Sone SE erases 2 
ROGER AND HAMMERSTEIN’S 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


246. Rodgers ond 
Hammerstein's great 
score, Maria, My Fa- 
vorite Things, more. 












WAGNER 





AA 


Bjoerling 
Caruso 

Di Stefano 
Gigli 


i SO 


of Great 
Operatic 
Singing 
336. This formidable 
array of artists in- 


cludes Tagliavini, Val- 
leti. (Reg, L.P. only). 


Johnson 
Martinelli 
Mc Cormack 
Meichior 
Peerce 
Schipa 


123. A collector's 
item! Celeste Aida; 
Vesti la giubba. (Reg- 
ular L.P. only). 


CHORALE 


OPERATIC 


CHORUSES $ “National Symphony Orch. 


305. Foust: Soldiers’ 307. “The aaa the: 
Chorus; IL Trovatore: recreated with convic- 
Anvil Chorus; Lohen- tion and eloquence.” 


grin: Bridal Chorus, —High Fidelity. 


$ BY 
ENESCO 
LISZT 
SMETANA 


STOKOWSKI 





311. Met's new sen- 321. Stunning read- 
sation, Arias from IL ings include Smetano’s 
Trovatore, Aida, Tos- Moldau, ‘‘Bartered 
ca, Butterfly, others. Bride’’ Overture. 


terii eres ==) HAYDN =i 
SYMPHONIES 


REINER E 


MONTEUX 
Pl VIENNA PHIL. 


WILLIAM TELL 
_ THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 





308. “Monteux pre- 
sents o polished, witty 


312. Spirited per- 
formance includes La 


Scala di Seta, IL Sig- Haydn... effective.’ 
nor Bruschino, more. —High Fidelity. 

X AY cvo) , OFFENBACH GEYA] 
£ AN Toscanini _GAITE Bred 
pee TRAUBEL sa 





HACHATURIAN 
GAYNE BALLET SUITE 


322. Absolutely the 
lost word in SOUND 


Die Walkure 
Die Gotterdammerung 


332. Die Walkure, Act 
1, Scene 3; excerpts 


from Die Gotterdam- —the souciest Goite 
merung; (Reg. L.P.) of them all! 
P 
Puccini 


TURANOOT | 





This three-disc set counts as three of your 


five records... Enter each number in sep- 
orate space on coupon. 





952; 952A; 952B. Complete opera with li- 
bretto. Celebrated cast! Bravos from the critics: 
“The Turandot one has waited for, and it super- 
sedes all previous albums’’—N.Y. Times. “ 
ronks as a milestone’’—Hi/Fi Stereo Review. 











RGAN“ SYMPHONY 
MUNCH BOSTON SYMPHONY: 


317. Dazzling sound! 
“Strictly for those 


with strong speakers.” 
—HiFi/Stereo Review. 





FRITZ REINER, CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


313. “Superhuman 
perfection and bril- 
liance,”” says Hi Fi/ 
Stereo Review. 


1 RIMSKY— 
O KORSAKOFF 


FRITZ REINER 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


323. Harpsichord. 
Complete 2-Part; sev- 
en 3-Part Inventions. 
{Regular L.P. only) 


301. An oriental or- 
chestral feast, in 
sumptuous sound. Su- 
perb recording. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
SYMPHONY No. 4 





JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 


“309. ““Monteux’s 318. “Masterful, to- 
reading is notable— nally ravishing read- 
freshness; expressive- ings.’’“—N.Y. Times 
ness.’ High Fidelity. 


: 4 MARIAN 


ANDERSON 
SPIRITUALS 


222: 
Dreamer, Oh! Susan- 
no, Camptown Races, 


154. Deep River, He’s Beautiful 
Got the Whole World 
in His Hands, 18 
more spirituals. 


ten other immortals. 


l RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB 


c/o Reader's Digest Music, Inc., P.O. Box 3, Village Station, New York 14, New York 


END ME the 5 RCA Victor records whose numbers I have filled in below, billing me 
only $1.87 plus a small charge for handling and postage, and sales/use taxes where applicable. 
From the several hundred that will be offered, | agree to purchase during the year ahead, 
at the Manufacturer’s Nationally Advertised Prices. 
every two additional records I purchase, I will receive 


5 additional records, 


Enroll me in the following 
Division of the Club: 


[_] cLassicat POPULAR 
(Check only one) 
And enter my name to receive 
|_| STEREO* |_| REGULAR L.P. 
(Check only one) 


*Please note: Stereo records can 
be played only on stereo equipment. 


Send no money. 


r 


FREE 


a year’s subscription to the new 


Readers Digest 


Music Magazine 


with membership in the 


New RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB 


Edited by Reader’s Digest music experts exclusively for members 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
Dep j . x pÀ 
ma A ~ i 
JA $ 

C 


SCHEHERAZADE 











MUSIC, INC 


of the new RCA Victor Record Club. 


In each beautifully illustrated monthly issue you will read: 


= Candid interviews with famous musicians, artists and composers m How 
to build, with the help of experts, an enduring record collection m Descrip- 
tions of ‘special Club records available to members only — 
low prices mw Behind-the-scenes stories on Broadway, Hollywood, 
Symphonies, Opera and Jazz m Interesting news, facts, and lore to open 
the exciting world of music for every member of your family. 


REINER avic | 


GRAND CANYON 
-< SUITE 


MORTON GOULD 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SCHUBERT 
UNFINISHED 


and SYMPHONY No. 5 


324. Two of Schu- 304. Sonic conversa- 
bert’s most melodic tion piece features 
works splendidly per- colorful Grofe, stir- 


formed by Reiner. ring Beethoven. 





FLAMENCO 
GUITAR 
319. Chopin’s Polo- 291. Rich Spanish 
naise in A-Flat, Gypsy moods spun by 
Minute Woltz, more. the peerless flamenco 
(Regular L.P. only). guitarist. 


TONIGHT: 


IN PERSON 


This two-disc 

recording 
counts as two 
of your five 
records. En- 
ter each 
number in 
separate 
space on 
coupon. 


269. Nation’s hottest 


folk-singing trio re- 
corded in concert. 10 
favorites. 


ing collection. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone 





Dealer 


A bill will be sent. Records can be shipped only to residents of the U.S., l 
and Canada. Records for Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. 














and at amazingly 





BEETHOVEN: WELLINGTON'S VICTORY 


a dividend record of my choice, FREE. 
SEND ME THESE FIVE RECORDS (Fill in the numbers below) 


ENN be a E 





State 
H you wish your membership credited to an authori 
RCA Victor dealer, please fill in below. 








BEETHOVEN 


ge, Symphony No. 5 
€ E OveRT Une 


REINER/CHICAGO SYM. 


306. The symphony 
with the “V for Vics 
tory” theme glows 
with power. 





à 
PSTN 


Hymns by 
the 
ROBERT 
shaw 
chorale 





294. Now the Day is 
Over, Fairest Lord 
Jesus, O Worship the 
King, others. 














950-950A The actual Carnegie Hal! 
Concert recorded live. His most excite 


Thereafter, for 


(please print) 


its territories 
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The Atlantic Report 


To bolted and heavily guarded gates of Inde- 
pendence Palace in Saigon and the barbed wire 
and mine fields that protect the concrete block- 
houses and family quarters of the civil guard posts 
in rural South Vietnam are symbolic of the nature 
of the “war of national liberation”? by which the 
Viet Cong, the Communist guerrilla organization, 
directed from and supported by North Vietnam, 
hopes to overthrow the government of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. They are symbolic, also, of the 
growing isolation of the Diem Administration from 
the people. 


An average of nearly a hundred people are 
being killed or wounded each day in the war that 
has reduced the South Vietnamese countryside to 
a guerrilla battlefield and all but dried up vital 
rice deliveries to Saigon. At a time when the crisis 
demands the widest possible unity among all non- 
Communist and anti-Communist forces, President 
Diem has become more aloof and less inclined 
than ever to delegate authority, or to accept advice. 


Some hitherto loyal supporters, who rallied to 
him in the days when his courage and determina- 
tion routed the dissident and exotic religious sects 
and promised the first real hope of saving the 
country from what had seemed certain Communist 
domination by 1956, are now his despairing critics. 
Army officers who saved him from an abortive 
paratrooper coup last November no longer con- 
ceal their disappointment that the changes they 
hoped for have been effected only in form but not 
in substance. 


The November coup was an important mile- 
stone in the history of the Republic of Vietnam. 
Most people, including some of those who took 
part in it, were glad that it had failed; but many, 
including those who did not participate, were 
happy that it had been attempted. For, despite 
the growing unpopularity of his Administration, 
Diem himself commands a great degree of per- 
sonal affection and prestige. He is regarded as 
essentially a good man, and his shortcomings are 
put down to his Confucianism and the fact that he 
is and wants to be a mandarin, the “‘little father” 
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of South Vietnam who knows what is best for his 
children. The coup, it was hoped, would have 
shocked him into appreciating that his children 
did not fully agree and wanted a liberalized and 
more representative form of government. 


Diem’s battle for survival 


Those who had such hopes misunderstood the 
President. Diem, now sixty, is not only Confucian- 
ist and a mandarin; he is also a misogynist, a 
devout Catholic, and a pessimist. His life has been 
both divorced from material reality and dedicated 
to the service of his country. In June, 1954, when 
all seemed lost in Vietnam and Diem returned 
from abroad to assume full civil and military 
power, even those who knew him best wondered 
how he would survive the shocking tests that lay 
ahead of him. 


To survive, Diem had to fight not only the Binh 
Xuyen gangsters, who controlled both the police 
and the organized vice of Saigon; the Hoa Hao 
and Cao Dai religious sects with their own private 
armies; and remnant elements supporting the 
former chief of state, Bao Dai, who had gone off 
into self-imposed exile at Cannes; but also the 
British and French, who felt that he was the 
wrong man and not well disposed toward the 
Geneva Agreement by which Vietnam was tem- 
porarily partitioned to prepare for reunifying elec- 
tions in 1956. Diem beat them all. 


Ever since, he has worked an eighteen- or 
nineteen-hour day, making all the decisions. Only 
his brothers, especially Ngo Dinh Nhu, his politi- 
cal adviser, have any influence on him, princi- 
pally because he trusts them as he trusts no one else. 


For years, confused and mostly ill-founded ru- 
mors have spread about the corruption of this 
group around Diem. That very large sums of 
money have been raised by some extremely dubi- 
ous means is correct; but the funds were raised, at 
least in principle, for Ngo Dinh Nhu’s Revolution- 
ary Labor Party, a small, secret group dedicated 
to the preservation of the Diem Administration. 
The party believed it necessary to equip itself 









TH ILIAD 
OF HOMZŁR 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity 

to own an epic which has been 
called one of the six best books ever 
written — a book so magnificent that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly three 


TH 
ODYSS2Y 
OF HOMZR 


PAMED companion piece to The 

Iliad, The Odyssey is the exciting ro- 
mantic narrative of the perilous wan- 
derings of Odysseus in the years after 
the fall of Troy. No hero of fiction has 
ever surpassed Odysseus for courage, 
cleverness, and wisdom. As you thrill 
to his tumultuous adventures, you 
will — like millions before you — dis- 
cover a never-ending fascination in 


thousand years! 


this timeless classic! 


S 
ror oniy fee 


“UTOPIA 


BY SIR THOMAS MORE 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life”? 
Where laws are few and simple .. . 
where the working day is six hours 
. . . Where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions — and 
you'll marvel at the brilliance of a 
man who — four centuries ago — 
could take such an enlightened view 
of social progress. 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


- A S of these beautiful 
we DeLuxe Library Editions 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

to your library—as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics” ? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become “clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre—books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fic number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership 
at any time. 


Mail the Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I.. New York. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here. which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special 
new-member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 


sh. 
For each future Club volume I decide to Keep 
I will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus a 
few cents mailing charges. (Books shtpped tn 
U.S.A. only.) 


XM 
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This is a Salton HOTRAY’ 


...1 just cannot manage without it! 


It’s unique...this automatic electric food 
warmer keeps cooked foods ready for you, 
hot and appealing, until you are ready 
to serve. It’s the perfect solution when 
dinner is ready but your husband or guests 
are delayed. Superb, too, as a kitchen assist- 
ant to ease the tension of timing your cook- 
ing—as each dish is “cooked to perfection” 
just place on your Salton Hotray until the 
complete meal is done. At the dining table, 
it keeps second helpings as hot as the first, 
without up-down trips to the kitchen. And 
you can stay cool and charming as a party 
hostess—no more nagging worry about luke- 
warm food or beverages — your Salton 
Hotray will preserve their “just cooked” 
flavor for hours. Elegant and efficient for 
serving indoors or outdoors—in nursery, 
Tositiusreibo, playroom or sickroom — around TV, or 

The Patio Master Hotray $27.50 for defrosting frozen foods. A lovely gift to 
give (or receive) for better living everyday. 








The Continental Hotable $99.50 


Salton Hotrays retail from $5.95 to $59.50. Hotable Serving Carts with Hotray tops 
from $64.50 to $200. All with shatterproof radiant glass heating surfaces that clean 
effortlessly. Can’t burn fingers or mar surfaces. Adjustable temperature controls. 
Send for free recipe and “Gracious Living Begins with a Salton Hotray” booklets. 


Salton. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 53517-A EAST 72nd STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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Report on South Vietnam 


with big secret reserves for use in 
emergencies, such as the cutting off 
of American aid, or on projects of 
which Washington might be ex- 
pected to disapprove. No rumors of 
the personal enrichment of members 
of the family were ever proved; some 
— for instance, that Madame Nhu, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu’s attractive and influ- 
ential wife, had invested large sums 
in Paris cinemas and Brazilian cof- 
fee plantations — were disproved. 


The stories, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to circulate. They contrib- 
uted, over a long period of time, to 
the growing feeling of unrest about 
the Administration and its ineffec- 
tive concentration in the hands of 
the family circle. Cabinet ministers 
became little more than heads of 
departments, most of them terrified 
by Diem. Military commanders 
were perplexed when direct orders 
from Diem countermanded those of 
their own seniors. 


Rigged elections 


This state of affairs might have 
continued indefinitely if it had not 
been for the 1959 elections for the 
National Assembly. Diem intended 
the elections merely to bring to- 
gether a body of carefully selected 
and obedient intellectuals. He want- 
ed not opposition from the Assembly 
but support for his policies, and 
therefore he saw nothing wrong in 
preventing the moderate, Harvard- 
educated socialist, Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, whose popular appeal in his 
electorate proved too much for the 
ballot stuffers, from taking his seat. 
Dan is now held in detention for his 
ill-advised, last-minute backing of 
the November coup. 


To many South Vietnamese, this 
misuse of the democratic processes 
was pretty shabby. To the Commu- 
nists in Hanoi, however, it repre- 
sented a major challenge. They were 
not shocked by election rigging but 
by the fact that the Diem Adminis- 
tration was beginning to sport the 
trappings of permanency. 


An elected National Assembly in 
the south tended to overshadow their 
own Assembly, in which seats had 
been left vacant for southerners. 
Economic progress in the south had 
not been spectacular, but, under the 
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SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections 
that the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. 
The selections of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize 
them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, readable books 
that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from 
the outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book 
Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join now. As an 
introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and privileges of 
membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections pictured 
above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections 
you may acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop 
for the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build 
your library conveniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book 
Find News, containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of the many other books available at special member’s prices. You 
need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% 
on the books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach 
and even exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings 
on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $35.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment is fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 
free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford. The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell, 


¿ The Lotus and the Robot, Arthur 


Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95. 


The Labyrinth, Saul Steinberg. Retail 
$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 


The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brin- 
ton. Including Plato, Sophocles, Aquinas, 
Spencer, Nietzsche, Engels, Freud, Toyn- 
bee, Kant, Whitehead, Kluckhohn, Shap- 
ley, Rosenberg, Huxley, and others. Retail 
$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 


The Age of Jackson, Arthur M. Schles- 
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$3.95. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. Member’s 
price $4.75. 


The Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. Member's 
price $4.95. 


= J.B., Archibald MacLeish; and Brave New 


World Revisited, Aldous Huxley. A dual 
selection. Retail $6.50. Member’s price 
$4.50. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James 
Agee and Walker Evans. Retail $6.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


The Futilitarian Society, William J. New- 
man. A comprehensive view and indict- 
ment of American conservatism — from 
William H. Chamberlain to Russell Kirk 
and Clinton Rossiter. Retail $6.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


The Western Intellectual Tradition: From 
Leonardo to Hegel, J. Bronowski and 
Bruce Mazlish. Retail $7.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 


Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright 
Mills. Penetrating studies of man by 
Lippmann, Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, 
Spencer, and many others. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. 
Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 


Koest- 
James 
$7.90. 
$4.95. 


ler; and Lanterns and Lances, 
Thurber. Combined retail price 
Member’s price (for both books) 


edited by Robert E. Egner and Lester E. 
Dennon. Retail $10.00. Member’s price 
$5.95. 


Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 
Person in Mass Society. A massive com- 
pendium of studies by Margaret Mead, 
C. Wright Mills, Harold Rosenberg, I. A. 
Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, 
Karl Jaspers, and many more. Retail 
$7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Retail $5.00. Member’s price $3.50, 


The Greek Myths, Robert Graves, Retail 
$5.00. Member’s price $3.75. 


After the Seventh Day, Ritchie Calder, 
Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.95. 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos 
Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. Member's 
price $5.95. 


The Golden Age of American Anthropol- 
ogy, edited by Margaret Mead and Ruth 
ee Retail $10.00. Member's price 


A History of Western Morals, Crane Brin- 
ton. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.50, 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Retail $6.00. Mem- 
ber'’s price $4.50. 


A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Illustrated. Retail $5.95. 
Member’s price $4.50, 


The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. Member's price $3.95. 
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Philosophers: The Lives, Times, & Ideas 
of the Great Economic Thinkers, both by 
Robert L. Heilbroner. Combined retail 
price $9.00. Member’s price (for both 
books) $6.70. 


Love in Action: The Sociology of Sex, 
Dr. Fernando Henriques, illustrated with 
39 photographs and 27 in-text line draws 
ings. Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.75. 


The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. 
Retail $7.50. Member’s price $5.50. 


`s The Informed Heart: Autonomy in a Mass 


Age, Bruno Bettelheim; and In Search of 
Humanity, Alfred Cobban. Combined re- 
tail price $9.50. Member’s price (for 
both books) $5.50. 
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The five-year plan may be in 
bad odor because of its Russian 
origin. But there’s a good deal to 
be said for the idea all the same. 
A plan for a specific number of 
years can be a wonderfully effec- 
tive incentive-giver and goal- 
 establisher. 


| Suppose you’ve thought about 

owning your share of American 
business but can’t manage to buy 
| stocks at the moment. Don’t give 

up the idea for lack of immediate 
cash. Instead, why not provide 
yourself with a five-year plan? Set 
aside a certain sum of money each 
year for the next five years. 


But don’t stop there. Do some 
hypothetical investing, too — just 
for practice. Start reading the 
financial page of your newspaper. 
| Choose a half dozen companies 
-| that look to you like good invest- 
ments — perhaps companies that 
make products you use every day. 
Follow the performances of their 
stocks and see how they are af- 
fected by news developments, by 
the activities of their competitors, 
by their own research and market- 
ing programs. 


































Then five years from now (or 
seven or ten or fifteen), when you 
are ready to invest in fact instead 
of just in theory, you'll be as 
knowledgeableasa seasoned stock- 
holder and have a background 
such as few novice investors can 


boast. 
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Report on South Vietnam 


impact of the U.S. aid program, 
which distributed $1.3 billion be- 
tween 1954 and 1960, substantial 
results had begun to show. Rice 
production had increased from two 
million tons a year to five million 
tons. Rice exports were soaring, 
from $371,000 in 1956 to $28 million 
in 1960. Rubber exports had dou- 
bled. Light industries were begin- 
ning to appear to take care of local 
needs in textiles and other consumer 
goods. 


The day clearly was in sight when 
South Vietnam might begin to look 
forward to self-sufficiency as a long- 
range attainable national goal, an 
achievement of note for a country 
which had been cut in two by the 
Geneva Agreement and whose popu- 
lation had been swollen from 11.5 
million in 1955 to 14 million by a 
high birth rate and an influx of 
800,000 refugees from the Com- 
munist north. 


The Communists decided to move 
by activating the cells they had pre- 
pared in advance in the southern 
countryside. The Front for the Lib- 
eration of South Vietnam thereby 
became a reality. Almost immedi- 
ately it produced one result: toward 
the end of 1960, growing popular 
unrest, caused by widespread Com- 
munist guerrilla activity and army 
frustration, culminated in the at- 
tempted coup, which to many in 
Saigon provided a tragic but unique 
opportunity to persuade Diem to 
make substantial reforms. 


The frustrations of the army 


The tide of expectation rose 
sharply after the coup, and Diem 
seemed prepared to accept wise 
Western and Vietnamese counsel. 
He agreed to the establishment 
of a field-command system which 
seemed to promise an end to his 
direct intervention in military opera- 
tions; he also promised a more broad- 
ly based government. Neither agree- 
ment has come up to expectations. 


Of the top thirty senior army off- 
cers, fewer than half a dozen are still 
regarded as dedicated Diem men. 
‘That does not imply that the rest are 
against him; in general, the army 


leaders tend to be apolitical, but 
there are all sorts of minor dissatis- — 
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factions within the army, including 
complaints of inadequate pay and 
promotion — some long-experienced 
divisional commanders still hold only 
colonel’s rank. There are also 
charges that promotions come for 
personal rather than professional 
reasons. 


The army has had time to mull 
over these frustrations and to exam- 
ine the lessons of the coup. The re- 
sult is an inevitable appreciation of 
Diem’s dependence on the army’s 
power and a realization that, if loyal 
elements had not responded to his 
call for help in November, the situa- 
tion in South Vietnam would cer- 
tainly be different, though perhaps 
not better, than it is today. 


This is a new factor in the situa- 
tion; the dissidence of hitherto loyal 
servants of Diem, including some 
whose relationship was second only 
to that of the more immediate mem- 
bers of his family, is another. The 
underlying concern of both these 
groups is whether Diem will ever 
succeed in bringing himself to make 
the changes that could rally the na- 
tion to the war against the Com- 
munists. 


Although once again many Viet- 
namese are talking quite openly and 
frankly about another coup d’état, 
there is no unanimity among those 
who want change. Civilians fear 
that rule by a military junta would 
be worse; and in all South Vietnam 
there is no man comparable in stat- 
ure to Diem, or even anyone who 
could be said to command a signifi- 
cant personal or political following. 


These divisions inside South Viet- 
nam have produced a situation that 
assists only the Communists. The 
Viet Cong has now moved guerrilla 
groups to the outskirts of Saigon, and 
any night, only a mile or two beyond 
the city, the sound of gunfire is 
clearly heard. This does not repre- 
sent an armed threat to the city, but 
is certainly to be taken as an indica- 
tion that the Viet Cong is ready to 
exploit any situation that may de- 
velop, following another coup. 


The insurgents 


On paper, everything would seem 
to favor the government forces. The 
army of 150,000 men is well equipped 
and trained; with U.S. assistance, it 
is now being expanded by a further 
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KOREA, 1951. Officer with battle-map briefs General of the Army Douglas MacArthur T 
near the front lines north of Suwon. In the center, wearing his characteristic hand- ; : 
grenade, is Lieutenant General Matthew B. Ridgw ay, 
as commander three months later. Major General Courtney Whitney appears 
at far left. The Korean War (1950-53) is fully described in Volume II of 
THE WEST POINT ATLAS OF AMERICAN WARS. 
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CAVALRY CHARGE, 1862 

Where was Stuart’s 
cavalry during the de- 
cisive battle of Gettys- 
burg? For the blunders 
and successes of com- 
manders on both sides, 
see Vol. I, Civil War, 
1861-65. 190 maps. 





REMAGEN BRIDGE, 1945 

A strategic Rhine River 
bridge is captured in- 
tact in this bold dash 
by the U.S. 9th Ar- 
mored Div. Vol. II in- 
cludes 202 maps cover- 
ing every theatre of 
World War II, 1939-45. 


Nothing like The West Point Atlas has ever been avail- 
able to the public before. In 564 3- and 4-color maps 
and over 250,000 words of conveniently integrated text 
—here is the day by day record and analysis of every 
major war Americans ever fought, from 1689 to date. 

In these monumental volumes, standing 11” high by 
1442” wide—you share command decisions with Wash- 
ington, Grant, Lee, Pershing, Eisenhower... You ex- 
amine terrain, evaluate intelligence, interpret enemy 
dispositions in the exciting campaigns of nine wars, 
from Braddock’s ill-fated expedition against the French 
at Fort Duquesne, through Van Fleet and the final 
battles of the Korean War. 

A labor of many years by 30 officer-instructors at 
West Point, the Atlas is now available to the general 
public at $47.50 the set. You may obtain it for only 


$3.95—a saving of over 90%—as an introduction to 
the benefits of membership in The History Book Club. 


IMPORTANT, ENTERTAINING WORKS OF HISTORY 
AND WORLD AFFAIRS—at substantial savings 


A service for readers who recognize and value their 
links with the eternal human drama, The History Book 
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most stimulating and informative works in history and 
world affairs—at average savings (with bonuses) of 
40%, and often more. Use the coupon to join now and 
receive the $47.50 Atlas for only $3.95—with your 
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371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, 
by Mark M. Boatner III. Offered 
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browsing. 974 pages, more than 
4000 entries. LIST PRICE $15.00 

MEMBER’S PRICE $8.95 


294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Leonard 
Schapiro. How a militant party 
“elite” seizes and exercises ruling 
power. LIST PRICE $7.50 

MEMBER'S PRICE $5.75 


265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Massive, new one- 
vol, edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 

MEMBER’S PRICE $5.95 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 
by Hugh Thomas. At last—a com- 
plete, documented history of the 
brutal conflict that posed the ma- 
jor issues of World War II. 700 
pages, including photographs and 
maps. LIST PRICE $8.50 

MEMBER’S PRICE $6.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Rommel—508 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 

MEMBER’S PRICE $5.65 


274. THE ARMADA, by Garrett 
Mattingly. The current best-seller, 
focusing on the 16th century strug- 
gle- between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. LIST PRICE $6.00 

MEMBER’S PRICE $4.95 
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Take your pick. There’s action for 
everyone in the wonderful world 
of the Pacific. Fossicking for shells 
_ and fossils on Australia’s Great 
~ Barrier Reef. Watching the fan- 
tastic bull races called Karapan 
Sapi on Indonesia’s island of Ma- 
dura or riotous Jai Alai games in 
the Philippines. 
You can swim in Hong Kong’s de- 
lightful Repulse Bay or sail in 
magnificent Singapore. Tan and 
talk in Anse Vata’s sidewalk cafes 
- beside New Caledonia’s brilliant 
sea. Dip into Tahiti’s translucent 
blue-violet lagoons. The fun is in 
the Pacific, a world of laughter, 
feasting, enchanting surprises. 


Discover the 
PACIFIC 


Think of it. Now you can visit the 
‘Pacific in modern comfort and 
luxury, see long-forbidden native 
rituals, civilizations older than 
recorded history emerging into a 

=- new world, friendly, hospitable, 
extending an unforgettable wel- 
come. To start, talk with your 
travel agent. 


Want literature? Write to PATA, 153 Kearny St., 
San Francisco 8, for special Pacific brochure. 


AUSTRALIA BURMA FIJI HAWAII HONG KONG 
INDIA INDONESIA JAPAN KOREA MACAO 
MALAYA NEW CALEDONIA NEW ZEALAND 
PHILIPPINES SAMOA SINGAPORE TAHITI TAIWAN 
THAILAND VIETNAM 


Report on South Vietnam 


20,000 men and given a less conven- 
tional role by the creation of a hun- 
dred companies of commandos, who 
will fight the Viet Cong guerrillas 
with their own tactics. It is assisted 
by 60,000 members of the civil 
guard. And it is opposed by a guer- 
rilla force of perhaps 15,000, of 
whom only about half are armed 
with anything more effective than 
machetes and wooden rifles. 


Nevertheless, the initiative is with 
— and is likely to remain with — 
the insurgents. They do not attempt 
to make a stand against superior 
army strength. They fight when 
they think they can win and run 
away when they cannot. They rec- 
ognize their strategic inferiority and 
organize large-scale forces only when 
they hope to achieve tactical su- 
periority for a specific purpose. In 
other words, they follow the instruc- 
tions laid down years ago by Mao 
‘Tse-tung. 


Their armed striking force is of 
secondary importance at the moment 
to their forces of political cadres and 
professional assassins, who descend 
on the villages to make propaganda, 
levy taxes, raise recruits, and murder 
officials who are uncooperative or 
unpopular. This is, in other words, 
Laos all over again, a textbook ap- 
plication of the theory of fighting a 
“war of national liberation.” 


Hanoi’s hand is everywhere evi- 
dent, but nowhere in a shape or 
form that SEATO would accept as 
evidence of overt aggression. Al- 
though Phnom Penh denies it, the 
weight of evidence suggests that the 
Liberation Front and the Liberation 
Army have their headquarters across 
the Cambodian border. From the 
swamplands there, orders are re- 
ceived and transmitted in code by 
transistor radio to regular Viet Cong 
guerrilla units. 


Vietnamese authorities say they 
have identified a Muong tribesman 
from the central plateau, Duong 
Quoc Chinh, as commander in chief 
of the Liberation Army. Ung Van 
Khiem, the southern-born Foreign 
Minister of North Vietnam, is said 
to be secretary-general of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the “‘lib- 
eration” movement. 
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Some supplies are known to be 
entering the south by way of the 
Cambodian and Laotian borders, 
and also by sea; but the north’s prin- 
cipal contribution, as in Laos, is to 
provide the coordination and direc- 
tion and to take southerners to 
camps in the north, where they are 
indoctrinated, trained, and shipped 
back for action. 


Capture by discontent 


The central plateau, which was 
once regarded as the one truly secure 
area in the south, has become an 
area of dissidence. The Communists 
have worked on the grievances, both 
real and imaginary, of the 250,000 
tribesmen who inhabit the region, 
and there are already some places 
where the army, even in strength, 
does not go. 


Everywhere, in fact, the Viet Cong 
is putting to good effect the well- 
proved Communist tactic of creating 
conditions in which the Diem Ad- 
ministration is often obliged to take 
unpopular action. In the thirty- 
eight provinces where the chefs de 
province are experienced enough to 
grasp the nature of the threat, some 
good results have been achieved. 
But not all chefs de province are men of 
talent, and many of their subordi- 
nates act like little mandarins and 
are sometimes corrupt, cowardly, 
and even brutal. 


It is not a criticism of the Ameri- 
can economic aid program, which 
has had worth-while success, to note 
that, in the remote rural areas, its 
influence has not yet penetrated. 
Since the Communists these days are 
directing their “‘wars of national lib- 
eration” primarily at peasant com- 
munities, the lesson here is real and 
urgent. Revolts like this must be 
fought on the battlefields of the 
Communists’ choice — in the grass 
roots of the countryside — by weap- 
ons that are economic, social, politi- 
cal, and, only in the protection of the 
state, military. 


The struggle, as Field Marshal Sir 
Gerald Templer was wise enough to 
realize when he fought a similar but, 
admittedly, much easier campaign 
in Malaya, was primarily for “the 
hearts and minds of the people.” 
Unless that lesson is learned in South 
Vietnam, there may soon be few 
uncommitted hearts and minds left 
to capture. 
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The Seven aRTS BOOK SOCIETI offers you the exceptional opportunity to 


build what André Malraux described as “a museum without walls”—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—and at 
substantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those pictured above—are all books of permanent value: oversize, 
richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 
Why not begin your trial membership today? Discover for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization. 
You may begin your membership with any one of the magnificent books shown here at the special introductory price of $5, 


F MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Wright, Gaudi, Nervi, Le Corbusier, Aalto, and 
Mies van der Rohe. 6 boxed vols., 714 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and 
an informative 10,000 word text. Retail $29.75. Member's price $16.95. 

X MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Gropius, Neutra, Sullivan, Mendelsohn, and 
Niemeyer. 5 boxed volumes, 714 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and an 
informative 10,000 word text. Retail $24.75. Member's price $14.95. 
GREEK MASTERWORKS OF ART, Max Wegner. 190 pp., 10⁄4 x 1314, 166 illus. 
(11 in color). Retail $12.50. Member’s price $9.50. 
KATSURA: Tradition and Culture in Japanese Architecture, Kenzo Tange. Introduction by 
Walter Gropius. 250 pp., 1056 x 11, 160 pp. of superb photographs. Printed in 


choose any one 
for only 


the seven ARTS BOOK SOCIETI 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


Japan, and bound in raw silk. Retail $15.00. Member's price $9.95. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA: A Social and Cultural History, John Burchard and 
Albert Bush-Brown. 484 pp., 614 x 91/2, 156 photos. Retail $15.00. Member’s price $7.95. 
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bee Tories go to their annual party conference 
this October uncertain for the first time in ten 
years and more than a little rebellious. Some have 
been openly rebellious over the Common Market; 
almost all still have some anxiety, knowing now 
that the momentous question is no longer whether 
Britain should join the Common Market, but 
whether, on its own conditions, it can. 


Others are anxious about the swift hand-over of 
control in Africa to Africans in areas where socie- 
ties are multiracial. Most suspect that their gov- 
ernment’s policy of monetary restraint will fail to 
solve what is a different kind of crisis, yet are far 
from united on what the next step should be. 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan finished the 
summer parliamentary session with authority, but 
seemed tired. He had admitted that his historic 
hope that Britain would ‘‘join Europe” is still a 
hope rather than a decision, despite the vote in 
Parliament; he had taken tough measures to de- 
fend the pound; he had left no doubts as to the 
government’s firmness on Berlin. Yet he had not 
united the party or rallied the nation. 


Gaitskell, in contrast, rebuffed last year by his 
own conference, has re-established his authority. 
He is certain to turn the tables on the proponents 
of unilateral disarmament at his own conference. 
Should the Tories be jostled or driven into an early 
election, he has an even chance again of being the 
next Prime Minister. 


The strange thing is that the Labor Party is no 
less divided than the Conservative. The uni- 
lateralists prove to be also the isolationists, man 
for man, in regard to the Common Market. The 
leadership’s Common Market policy is: “Perhaps, 
if it is possible.” And, in spite of the polls, the 
party is still without a popular economic program. 


The Trades Union Congress, meanwhile, fights 
on two fronts, against the government over wages 
and against its Communists over their infiltration 
of its ranks. The T.U.C. fears that entry into the 
Common Market will abruptly halt the forward 
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march of wages, the issue of the moment, and its 
attitude receives inevitable support from the un- 
wanted Communists. 


The country at large is in a mood for leadership. 
Macmillan has been inhibited by his memories 
from claiming as much as he might for his moves 
into Europe. His way requires great changes in 
the European Economic Community itself. Chan- 
nels to the Commonwealth that the E.E.C. has 
kept closed will have to be opened. Macmillan’s 
Common Market also would contain 300 million 
people instead of 160 million. He might well be 
charged with trying to dilute it, as he was in 1958. 
Otherwise, this could be a great unifying cause. 


The economic crisis 


The economic crisis the country is now living 
through is partly caused by another wage infla- 
tion; last year the British were paid more than 
two pounds extra for every pound’s worth of 
extra production. It is partly a consequence of the 
sudden drying up of invisible exports, particularly 
of shipping and the profits from overseas invest- 
ments. Net invisible income ten years ago was 
running at the usual rate of 300 million pounds; 
last year it was only 22 million pounds. The crisis 
is also a matter of prices, but most of all it is a 
crisis of reputation. 


Britain, once shipbuilder to the world, is now 
the biggest importer of ships. Its own exports are 
now less than half the size of Sweden’s. In the 
United States, where German cars have increased 
their market in competition with compact auto- 
mobiles, British cars have lost almost two thirds 
of their market. These happenings alone tell most 
of the story. For firms and industries with high 
reputations for quality, skill, and dependability 
still have no difficulty whatever in selling their 
products. 


Jaguar, among car firms, continues to experi- 
ence steady expansion. General machinery ex- 
ports are up by more than 50 million pounds so 
far this year, electrical equipment by 14 million 
pounds, airplanes and jet motors by 6 million 
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pounds. The British average na- 
tional income, at 360 pounds a year 
per capita, still is considerably 
higher than the French, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, Italian, or West German in- 
come. There are 400,000 known in- 
dustrial vacancies, and fewer than 
300,000 registered unemployed to 
fill them. This is certainly not a 
country going through a slump. 


In the end, there can be only one 
way out of this crisis — a great na- 
tional effort to increase Britain’s ex- 
ports. Some 250 million additional 
pounds would avert danger, but 600 
million pounds a year would be 
required to ensure success. 


The need would seem to coincide 
with economic justice. The British 
are coming to the conclusion that 


when poverty is overcome, simple 
justice lies in seeing that efficiency 
pays best. 


Recipe for recovery 

A majority program for British re- 
covery would almost certainly in- 
clude these ingredients: a gradual 
end to the subsidizing of inefficiency; 
a reform of company and private 
taxation to increase rewards for efli- 
ciency; a design both to accommo- 
date growth through financial policy 
and to keep the overall increase of 
incomes within that growth; more 
industrial competition in the home 
market; and plainly visible measures 
to put an end to an era in which, in- 
stead of efficiency, mere ownership 
of property, real and industrial, has 
paid most handsomely of all. 


Selwyn Lloyd’s measures, begin- 
ning in his April budget with the 
raising, from $5600 to $14,000, of 
the level at which surtax is charged 
on top of the 37.5 per cent standard 
rate of tax on earned income, and 
ending with the application to join 
the Common Market, have to some 
extent conformed to this specifica- 
tion. But Lloyd seems to have made 
two serious mistakes. The lesser may 
have been to start freezing salaries in 
the field of education; the greater, to 
shuffle so very unwillingly toward a 
kind of capital gains tax. 


The Labor Party’s 


A big, bold, definitive tax on un- 
earned capital gains has become the 
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touchstone of the Labor Party’s pro- 
gram. It is the only quid pro quo of- 
fered for the wage restraint which 
Labor, too, in private, acknowledges 
as essential. 


Where the Labor Party’s program 
seems to go most obviously wrong is 
in its promise of a new attack on 
salary earners also. Indeed, Labor 
seems to be about to hit at all suc- 
cessful earners, whether companies 
or individiialy. Ted Hill, boiler- 
maker, a bit of a maverick but 1961’s 
chairman of the T.U.C., has called 
surtax payers “the werewolves of 
society.” But if the dividends of 
growing industries are to be frozen 
and surtax reimposed on earners, 
how, then, is efficiency to pay? The 
Labor Party answers that the first 
thing is not to make efficiency pay 
but to encourage it by planning and 
controls. 


Labor’s domestic program pro- 
poses a National Industrial Planning 


Board to ‘‘ensure speedy and pur- 
posive industrial investment’? and 


to “direct the industrial expansion 
to areas where labor is available.” 
Steel and transport would be re- 
nationalized. The state would buy 
controlling shares in several other 
industries. All building land would 
be bought out and publicly owned. 
Half-pay pensions would be intro- 
duced for all. 


Communists in the unions 

‘The program is silent on one of the 
questions that most immediately 
matter to Britain, the relation of pay 
to productivity. Where Labor is 
silent, the politically insignificant 
Communist Party is loud. Its ener- 
getic support for increases of pay, 
earned or not, is going to be par- 
ticularly embarrassing this winter. 


After a long court battle before 
Mr. Justice Winn, five leading officers 
of the Electrical Trades Union, in- 
cluding the president, Frank Foulkes, 
and the general secretary, Frank 
Haxell, were this summer found to 
have rigged the union ballot to get 
Haxell elected. Anti-Communist 
John Byrne, defeated candidate, was 
declared by the court the proper 
general secretary. The union lead- 
ership cynically passed a series of 
special rules to render Byrne inef- 
fective, for which action they were 
investigated by the T.U.C. The 
Labor Party then had no alternative 
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but to move in and order the E.T.U. 
to prove itself non-Communist or 
suffer expulsion from the Labor 
movement. After all, one was re- 
minded, the Communist Party is 
officially proscribed by Labor. Most 
people had forgotten this. 


In other unions the Communists 
are content to exercise control, if 
they can, from below. In the Lon- 
_ don docks, for instance, they can call 
a strike almost any time there is a 
grievance, whatever the T.U.C. or 
the Labor Party or any court may 
say about it. 


A cheerful cockney Communist, 
aptly named Jack Dash, heads the 
Port Workers Liaison Committee. 
This is an entirely unofficial but to- 
tally effective body. Here in the 
docks the Communists have taken 
advantage of the administrative set- 
up organized by Ernest Bevin. Now- 
_adays the London docks are run by 
a board representing both employ- 
ers and Bevin’s Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union, led by Frank 
Cousins. When there is a grievance 
resulting from an agreed order, 
Cousins’ men on the spot are power- 
less to support the men with the 
grievance, for they cannot whip up 
opposition to an order signed by 
headquarters. But Jack Dash can, 
and he does. Because of wildcat 
strikers, about a hundred firms have 
ceased to ship through the port of 
London in the past two years. 


Communists also have influence 
in the Shop Stewards Movement. 
Shop stewards represent the union 
men in any particular factory shop 
on day-to-day issues. ‘These, of 
course, are what spark wildcat 
strikes, rather than national issues. 
Communists are particularly strong 
in the car industry, at airports and 
seaports, and in shipbuilding. 


The wage issue 

The coming confrontation over 
wages, which seems inevitable fol- 
lowing Selwyn Lloyd’s ill-prepared 
demand for a ‘wage pause,” has a 
climactic air. Big new wage claims 
have been made by engineering and 
shipbuilding workers, farmworkers, 
railwaymen, miners, the electric 
power industry, post office engineers, 
professional civil servants, and, of 


course, teachers. The professional 
men sound as adamant as the wage 
earners about getting what they 
demand. The government itself can 
say no to all except the engineering 
and shipbuilding workers. 


‘Taken to the limit, this clash could 
produce an economic crisis in the old 
sense, with unemployment and dis- 
tress. A further wage inflation would 
be disastrous. But if it is resisted by 
the government, postponed in re- 
sponse to the pressure of public 
opinion, or called off out of a grow- 
ing sense of union responsibility, the 
result might well be a better under- 
standing of the natural wage-price- 
productivity-prosperity equation. 


In this connection, it is not en- 
tirely impossible that a revolution 
that has come to British soccer foot- 
ball in this past year may have an 
influence. Soccer is the great British 
game. Until this year, the economics 
of the game in Britain has been 
based on the solid trade-union theory 
that all players are equal. 


British footballers, throughout the 
past, have been bound by their clubs. 
The clubs might or might not trans- 
fer them to other clubs, for sums up 
to 60,000 pounds, of which the play- 
ers themselves had no share. Their 
wage was the same for all-stars and 
extras — $56 a week. Managements 
pointed out that, after all, this is a 
team game. Spectators, brought 
up from youth with a healthy respect 
for the concept of wage equality, 
rather agreed with the management. 


Possibly the poaching of the top- 
most British stars by Italian clubs, 
willing to pay them $150 a week and 
up and to give them a substantial 
part of the transfer fees, which reach 
300,000 pounds, broke this united 
front. The situation deteriorated so 


fast that Britain could have become | 


a nation of second-rate teams. 


A new agreement was reluctantly 
signed. It is not yet considered satis- 
factory by the players. But, on many 
a ground this year, star players will 
take the field paid two or three times 
as much as their teammates on ac- 
count of their extra skill or their 
drawing power with audiences. And 
first-rate football can still be enjoyed 
by the spectators. The football game 
is not as portentous as a union meet- 
ing, but it is much nearer home. 
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—and now, on from Tokyo over the 
Pole to Europe. See your travel agent 
and fly amid the calm beauty of 
Japan at almost the speed of sound 


on the sleek DC-8C Jet Couriers of 
Japan Air Lines. 





JAL Hostess Miss Sachiko Hyakumura 








Why did the 
bird die? 


Didn’t he get enough to eat? Did he break hi 
wings? Why did he have to die? Why? 

A child’s whys seem as numberless as the mo 
ments that march him toward adulthood. Tox 
often, the end of questioning comes with the enc 
of childhood; for many, the wonder of the work 
is lost with growing up. 

Others —all too few—never outgrow the joy o 
asking, searching, and finding. 

These adults with the curiosity of children ar 
people we know quite well. They probe the se 
crets of petroleum at Shell Research. They wan 
to know why the farmer’s crops fail and wha 
can be done about it. They dream of a thousam 
new products to be made from petroleum, anı 
seek to make them a reality. Their quest take 
them into the furthest reaches of outer spac 
and into the locked-up secrets of the atom. 

Shell believes one of man’s greatest strength 
is this kind of curiosity, and has set up a progran 
dedicated to its growth. That is why Shell pro 
vides continuing aids to education: from fellow 
ships and scholarships and research grants t 
the unique Shell Merit Fellowships for trainin 
science teachers in new teaching techniques. 

It is a program which tries to carry out ou 
belief that the world needs more people who fin: 
out how because they keep asking why. 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

We hope that the sign of the Shell remind 


you of those people who never stop asking why 


who never stop the quest for new ideas, ne\ 
products, and new ways to serve you. 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell O 
Company of Canada, Ltd. © SHELL OIL COMPANY, 196 
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JOHN HUNTER—Founder of Scientific Surgery—one of a series 


Great 


Moments 


in 
Medic1 

edicine 
When John Hunter was born, in 1728, surgery was 
considered menial work. Yet, by combining great 
natural talent, insatiable curiosity, and keen obser- 
vation, the Scottish-born Hunter became the greatest 
British comparative anatomist of his time and was 
honored posthumously as “The Founder of Scientific 
Surgery.” His famous anatomical collection, includ- 
ing skeletons of the now-extinct Great Auk and of the 
Irish Giant, numbered 13,682 specimens at his death. 





‘The desire to bring order out of chaos, and to extend 
the realm of human endeavor, is motivation for prog- 


l PARKE- 





of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davts. 


ress in all phases of medicine, surgery, and supportive 
fields of treatment. Each new day’s progress brings 
patients better and better chances of full recovery, 
wherever they live in the world and whatever their 
illness or disease may be. 

Parke-Davis, working with and for physicians around 
the world in the struggle for better health, is con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve medicines. When 
prescribed by your physician and dispensed by your 
pharmacist, these medicines often help to make your 
health better and your life longer and richer. 


COPYRIGHT 1950-1961 —PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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AG: present regime in Portugal shows increasing 
signs of internal stress and fragility. This year 
alone, the 72-year-old Salazar, who has ruled 
Portugal for the last twenty-nine years (a longer 
period in office than that of any other dictator in 
this century), has had to face four separate chal- 
lenges to his authority. And though three of these 
challenges proved almost immediately abortive, 
all of them constitute unmistakable signs that 
Salazar’s grip is slipping. 


The first of these challenges took place last 
January, with the piratical seizure of the luxury 
liner Santa Maria in the Caribbean. That romantic 
venture proved a total failure and only threw dis- 
credit on a Portuguese opposition which it was 
supposed to electrify and mobilize. 


The Santa Maria never came close to the Azores, 
still less close to Angola, where the standard of 
revolt was to have been hoisted, and the rebels 
were ignominiously forced to seek asylum in Brazil. 
When the luxury cruise ship finally steamed back 
into Lisbon Harbor on February 16, it was greeted 
by a huge dockside crowd and by Salazar himself. 


A second challenge to the Portuguese dictator’s 
authority was more serious. It began last Novem- 
ber with a letter which a group of moderate oppo- 
sitionists addressed to Admiral Américo Tomas, 
the figurehead President of the Republic whom 
Salazar had elected over General Humberto Del- 
gado in the rigged elections of June, 1958. 


The letter, requesting an audience with the 
President for the submission of a petition of griev- 
ances, went unanswered, but when the petitioners 
renewed their request in late January, three of 
them were, surprisingly, granted an audience on 
February 6. The following day, a newspaper in 
Oporto, a traditional hotbed of opposition senti- 
ment, managed to slip a rather flamboyant 
account of the interview by the censor, and the 
government was forced to issue a statement. 


Nothing further was heard of the petition of 
grievances until early May, when a lawyer named 
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PORTUGAL 


Acacio de Gouveia called a press conference in his 
Lisbon office and distributed a forty-page ‘‘Pro- 
gram for the Democratization of the Republic,” 
signed by sixty-eight members of the opposition, 
many of them lawyers and doctors. 


This manifesto called for the restoration of 
democratic liberties, new electoral laws, the au- 
thorization of political parties other than the 
official União Nacional (“National Union”), the 
lifting of press censorship, the release of all political 
prisoners (estimated to number between 200 and 
300), the recognition of the worker’s right to 
strike, and the dissolution of all fascist organiza- 
tions and the secret police — in a word, the liqui- 
dation of everything that the Salazar dictatorship 
is based on. 


The government cracks down 


The government’s response to this act of de- 
fiance was typical of the subtle cat-and-mouse 
game it has long played with the frustrated oppo- 
sition. The day after the press conference, Acacio 
de Gouveia and two of his colleagues were put 
behind the bars of the notorious Lisbon prison of 
Aljube, where political prisoners are incarcerated, 
and there they were joined shortly afterward by 
two other signers from Oporto. 


These arrests were intended to be a warning 
that the government was standing no further non- 
sense of this kind; a warning which is often suffi- 
cient in a country where anyone can be arrested 
and placed in “protective custody” for six months 
without trial, for “manifesting a spirit of opposi- 
tion” toward the regime. When a number of 
other signers sought to be arrested likewise, they 
were turned away by the authorities, who had 
no intention of creating an unnecessary number 
of political martyrs. 


The third and most serious challenge to Sala- 
zar’s rule occurred in April. Early in the month, 
the then Defense Minister, General Botelho Moniz, 
presented Salazar with a letter from General Al- 
buquerque de Freitas, the commander in chief of 
the Portuguese air force, and a memorandum 
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Report on Portugal 


which had been circulated among a 
number of high-ranking officers with 
regard to the situation in Angola. 
Both expressed grave doubts about 
the government’s administrative and 
military policies and demanded new 
and more energetic methods and 
men to meet the threat of black 
nationalism in Africa. 


When no immediate reaction was 
forthcoming, the Supreme Council 
for Defense convened and passed a 
vote of no confidence in Dr. Salazar. 
A delegation was sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic with the re- 
quest that he dismiss the Prime 
Minister, which he is empowered by 
the Constitution to do. The Presi- 
dent, who is a Salazar stooge, tem- 
porized, and Salazar had time to 
alert the Security Police and the 
National Republican Guard. 


For some time it was touch and 
go, and on April 12, Salazar actually 
had to slip out of his usually well- 
guarded residence at the Villa of 
Sao Bento and take refuge in the 
headquarters of the Republican 
Guard. He found an unexpected 
ally in the former Defense Minister, 
General Sanchez Costa, who rallied 
a few troops and managed to cut off 
the Defense Miuinistry’s telephone 
communications with the outer 
world. The next day at noon, Sala- 
zar dismissed General Botelho Moniz 
and his associates, took over the De- 
fense Ministry himself, and an- 
nounced a sweeping revision of his 
Cabinet. He acted hours before the 
army, under orders from the De- 
fense Ministry, was to have seized 
all key government offices. 


The war in Angola 


Many have since wondered why 
these top-ranking officers, having 
gone so far, allowed themselves to 
be outmaneuvered so easily. Per- 
haps the strongest reason is that no 
one in Portugal today is anxious to 
have to pick up the pieces after 
Salazar goes. For Salazar’s suc- 
cessor, whoever he is, will have to 
face an agonizing problem which is 
not just a challenge to Salazar’s per- 
sonal rule, but a challenge to all of 
Portugal — the war in Angola. 


The importance of Angola to 
Portugal is partly sentimental and 
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partly economic. The Portuguese 
pride themselves on having founded 
one of the world’s greatest colonial 
empires, and they enjoy pointing out 
that they have been in Africa for 
four hundred years. They also main- 
tain they have been the only Euro- 
pean colonizers who have not been 
race-conscious and who have freely 
intermarried with Negro women. 
Most Portuguese are convinced that 
this distinction gives them a right of 
unlimited tenure in Africa. 


It is said that there is not a village 
in Portugal that does not have some- 
one who has emigrated to Angola or 
Mozambique. ‘This is certainly an 
exaggeration, but it is a fact that 
Portugal’s African territories have 
attracted a good quarter of the coun- 
try’s 40,000 to 50,000 annual emi- 
grants, particularly over the last ten 
years. 


To meet the crisis in Angola, 
furthermore, many officers and non- 
coms have been called up, and the 
term of military service, which was 
previously eighteen months, has 
been extended to two years. Thou- 
sands of reinforcements have been 
sent out to bolster the 2000 white and 
6000 Negro troops who were sta- 
tioned there when the first terrorist 
attacks broke out in February, and 
who had the task of garrisoning a 
territory fourteen times the size of 
Portugal itself. 


The great unknown at present is 
just how Portugal is going to finance 
the fierce war of repression which 
has been building up over the past 
eight months. Portuguese super- 
patriots in Lisbon have talked some- 
what glibly of being ready to ship in 
100,000 men if the situation calls for 
it— a staggering military invest- 
ment for a country of nine million 
inhabitants, with the lowest living 
standard in Western Europe, which 
normally can just afford to maintain 
an army of 60,000. The Portuguese 
government has already had to turn 
to West Germany for arms and 
ammunition, and this is not likely 
to improve the country’s present 
rather delicate balance of trade. 
To make matters worse, this year’s 
coffee crop in northern Angola, 
where many plantations have been 
ravaged or abandoned, is expected 
to be an almost total loss. Coffee is 
Angola’s biggest export, and last 
year the shipments to the United 
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Report on Portugal 


States alone brought a net gain to 
Portugal of $40 million. 


With close to $800 million of gold 
and foreign currency reserves, Portu- 
gal is in no immediate danger of 
financial collapse, and the escudo, 
which Salazar’s prudent economic 
stewardship long ago made one of 
the strongest currencies in Europe, 
has yet to show serious signs of slip- 
ping in the international money 
market. But the financial pressures 
are relentlessly building up, and al- 
ready the government has had to 
introduce a more stringent control 
over all money transfers to impede a 
possible exodus of speculative capital. 


In all probability it will take time 
for these pressures to build up to a 
critical point. The Finance Ministry 
says it has affairs well in hand, and 
though overseas military expendi- 
tures have been tripled in this year’s 
budget, the overall budget deficit is 
still not expected to exceed $4 mil- 
lion. ‘The government maintains, 
therefore, that there is no immediate 
danger of inflation to upset the gen- 
eral price level, which over the last 
ten years has remained remarkably 
stable. 


Salazar’s new trouble shooter 


For the moment, Salazar’s policy 
toward the overseas possessions is 
one of grimly holding on and hoping 
for the best. There has been no sign 
that he intends to depart from the 
established policy of granting full 
political suffrage only to assimilados 
— natives who can read and write — 
who in Angola do not number many 
more than 100,000, out of a popula- 
tion of 4,500,000. Likewise, the new 
Overseas Minister, Adriano Moreira, 
has specifically condemned any idea 
that Portugal’s overseas territories, 
which since 1950 have been con- 
sidered transmarine provinces, might 
be given a fully self-governing status, 
similar to that enjoyed by the former 
African possessions of Britain and 
France. 


Salazar’s choice of this young 38- 
year-old ethnologist as his trouble 
shooter in the most serious crisis he 
has yet had to face is characteristic 
of the Machiavellian wiliness he can 
display in disarming his former 
enemies. 
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A one-time lawyer who flirted 
with Marxism in his student days, 
Moreira first achieved notoriety dur- 
ing World War II when he brought 
a lawsuit against the then Minister 
of War, General Sanchez Costa, 
whom he accused of having hounded 
a fellow general to death by refusing 
him the proper medical care in a 
prison in the Azores. The Minister 
of War had the brash young lawyer 
imprisoned, and he was allowed to 
languish in jail to meditate on the 
quixotic nature of excessive zeal in 
the cause of truth and justice. 


He was eventually released with 
the tacit understanding that if he 
were a good boy the regime would 
bestow its rewards on him. He sub- 
sequently entered the Advanced In- 
stitute for Overseas Studies and later 
became Undersecretary of State for 
Overseas Territories. 


Shortly after his ministerial ap- 
pointment in April, Moreira flew to 
Angola to make an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation and to quiet the settlers’ 
growing apprehensions. So favor- 
able an impression did he make that, 
within days of his return to Lisbon, 
rumors were circulating that he was 
likely to turn into a new political 
strong man and even pose a chal- 
lenge to Salazar. 


Such rumors are bound to be rife 
in a capital where the whole subject 
of the political succession and Portu- 
gal’s political future is officially con- 
sidered taboo. Salazar has kept 
singularly quiet on the subject. Far 
from relaxing his grip on the reins, 
he has shown a readiness to tighten 
up. The electoral statutes have been 
amended, so that when the next 
presidential elections are held, in 
1964, they will not be exposed to 
the menace of universal suffrage. 
Instead, the task of electing a new 
President will be entrusted to a care- 
fully chosen body of several hundred 
electors. One hundred and thirty of 
these will be deputies of the National 
Assembly, which is due to be re- 
elected in October. But since they 
will be hand-picked by the regime, 
as in the past, both elections promise 
to be mere formalities. 


Whether these authoritarian meas- 
ures will suffice to insulate Salazar’s 
regime against the winds of change 
now sweeping Africa and the Iberian 
Peninsula is another question. 


Dor lero 
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Harold Lamb is a familiar figure the world over as historian, writer and reconstructor 
of the ancient and medieval past. His fifteen books include HANNIBAL, CYRUS 
THE GREAT, GENGHIS KHAN, CHARLEMAGNE and THE CRUSADES. 


“El Cid” 


by 


HAROLD LAMB 


No one, ever, was quite like him. 


He came out of the farmlands beneath the Pyrenees 
nine hundred years ago to become the invincible cham- 
pion of his people—it is said that “no foe prevailed 
against him”. Spain, the nation he helped create, made 
him its hero. Europe wove his story into a deathless 
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Heroic statue represents the valiant El Cid—and motion picture captures his glory and gallantry. 


legend. Yet we Americans hardly know who he was, 
much less what he did. Only in the last few years has 
history made clear the life of this man, Rodrigo de Bivar. 


The times of El Cid Campeador 


His enemies named him El Cid, which means The 
Lord—from the Arabic el seid—and they added Cam- 
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peador which means victor of the battlefield. So, in the 
opinion of his foes, he was at the same time a merciful 
lord and a ruthless fighter. One of them, a Moor, stated: 
“This man, the scourge of our time, was by his clear- 
eyed force, his strength of spirit and heroism, a miracle 
of the miracles of the Almighty.” 

It was a merciless age. In the land that would be 


Spain, successive waves of Moslems had thrown the 
small Christian kingdoms, Leon, Castile, Navarre, 
Aragon, and others, back against the barrier of the 
Pyrenees. The land itself was drained by petty conflicts 
wherein Moslems and Christians alike formed kalei- 
doscopic patterns of alliances and enmities. 

Here, the Cid fought his battle, alone. In his youth, 
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he had an odd vision. It seemed to him as if the bloody 
welter of peoples around him could be brought together 
in tolerance. And if so, a great nation could be shaped 
around them. Perhaps ruled by a single Christian king. 
Unlike Jeanne d’Arc of a later day, Rodrigo knew no 
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name for his nation, nor identity for his king. 


Life Story of a World Hero 


Like a prophet without honor in his own country, 
El Cid found himself alone in his convictions. Sparing 
the lives of some captive Moors, he was branded a 
traitor. Desperate to remove the stigma from his name, 
he defeated the champion of a rival kingdom in mortal 
combat and was hailed “Campeador”. Still, as champion 
in arms, persisting 1N Print: tHe BeTTMANN ARCHIVE 
his fight for mutual tol- — 
erance, he faced the en- 
mity of his own peers 
and the hatred of his 
beloved Lady Chimene. 

The malignant envy 
of his king, Alfonso of 
Castile, exiled Rodrigo 
to wander between cas- 
tles and battlefields of 
hostile lands. There 
Lady Chimene, joining 
him at last, had to be 
sent from his outcast 
army. So misfortune 
came with each attempt 
of the Cid to follow out 
his vision. And, exiled 
from each other, the 
love of the Cid and 
Chimene sustained them with the hope of finding some- 
where a place of their own, and each other. 

Their love story has become a legend. 


Testimony of a song 


History tells us that the Cid’s dream was realized not 
long after his death, when the great Christian state of 


Steel engraving depicts El Cid’s entry into citadel and this spectacular scene is now recreated. 





Fabled romance between El Cid and Lady Chimene comes to life! 
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Spain began to form around Toledo with Moorish 
provinces to the south. While the crusades ebbed and 
flowed in battle upon the coast of Palestine, Spain 
protected now from invasion, became a junction be- 
tween the arts of the cultured Arabs and the seeking 
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of a Europe emerging from monasticism to embark 
upon discovery. 

Almost at once, strange voices gave their testimony 
to the man, now called a hero, who had held his shield 
before the people of Spain. The cantares sang of him 
that when the ban of the king was laid upon those 
aiding him a girl of nine years appeared to guide him 
on his way; when he hungered, a feast was laid in a 
cottage home. The songs found a name for his horse, 
surely a white stallion—Babieca—and for his swords— 
Tizona and Colada. 
One was surely a Mos- 
lem blade and the other 
Christian! The songs 
echoed words of his: 
“Look ye, all, at the 
bloodied sword, the 
sweating steed — in this 
manner are the Moors 
overcome on the field 
of battle!” 

Out of the songs rose 
the Poema del Mio Cid, 
the Poem of My Cid. 
To lords of manors and 
cottages alike, he had 
become My Cid. Like 
the Song of Roland, it 
passed national boun- 
daries. Christian Eu- 
rope knew him as the 
warrior who would not accept defeat. As happened 
upon the morning when the knights at his side were 
stricken by the sight of the invading Almoravides, their 
foes, and the Cid said to them, “Do not fear! This is a 
glorious day.” And at the coming of death, he said to 
them with hope, “Let us go among the people who 
endure forever.” 
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The Poema is legend, but it reveals to us the truth, 
so long obscured by misreading of history, of the vision 
of the Cid that came to fulfilment only after, and by, his 
death. The Poema, echoing a thousand voices, has made 
certain that the story of the Cid will endure forever. 

Samuel Bronston was the first producer to believe 
that the aay: human nory of the Cid could be filmed. 

PaE TOIR TEE There was no preced- 

Aps ent for it, and likewise 

no understanding on 
the part of audiences 
throughout the world 
of what was being at- 
tempted. Bronston, 
however, had faith that 
those audiences could 
be drawn into the 
world of the Cid, made 
real. Anthony Mann, 
director of the great en- 
terprise, was already an 
eager convert. The story 
had a way of making 
converts, perhaps be- 
cause nothing quite like 
it had been attempted. 
Robert Krasker’s restless cameras that had revealed the 
pageantry in Henry V and the lovers in Romeo and 
Juliet brought out the lovers and the human conflict 


Behind- the: -Scenes sof El Cid. 


its hero. The bright sun of Spain still sheds a medieval 
after-glow. Castle backgrounds of El Cid are actual 
survivors of his time, although one cathedral had to 
be rebuilt. Villagers, still in medieval homes, it seems, 
found it quite simple to look and behave like their 
far-off ancestors. So a cavalry charge in El Cid looks 
lifelike, because some seventeen hundred members of 
the Spanish army did the riding. The black invasion 
fleet from Africa sails in to the Valencia shore with 
purpose because it is made up from a fishing fleet of 
that shore. The skill of the art directors, John Moore 
and Veniero Colasanti, brought out every vista. 
Ranging as they did from coast to coast in the shoot- 
ing, the makers of El Cid have searched out all vestiges 
of his wanderings. Sight of a roadside shrine, sound of 
a vespers bell. Swords of the knights were forged in a 
Toledo foundry; banners and pennants were em- 
broidered in the old patterns by skilled hands of coun- 
trywomen. This reality of objects adds to the sense that 
the whole is real, and that you have been drawn into 
another age where anything may happen. 
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The other age 


In the eleventh century, a belted knight was no mere 
fighting machine; he acted also as judge, and protector, 
or despoiler, of others, as his inclination might be. 
A country had no vast bureaucracy to govern it; one 
man, the king, did what he could, with any vassals he 
could get to help. The Spanish Campeador accepted 





Star Charlton Heston engages in perilous swordplay and learns the ancient sport of falconry. 


in El Cid against the backdrop of the armed conflict. 

To me, after seeing the scenes available in Madrid, 
the people, Charlton Heston and Sophia Loren and 
all the others, come alive in their old world setting. 
Watching them, you are drawn to them and you feel 
for them. 

Perhaps because there is nothing familiar in it, this 
picture gripped me as no other had done. 


The country was the stage 


Castles in Spain, knights with banners—all become 
real in the scenes of El Cid, leading to the unthink- 
able climax. 

Spain itself contributed to this last appearance of 
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responsibility for all who joined him—“to be given their 
bread”—and the burden of defending wounded Spain 
against the invasion from Africa, while he tried to 
guide the king who persecuted him. 

The Cid took no thought for personal revenge. His 
victories with the two-handed sword meant nothing 
unless they brought his vision nearer. 


“But if I act with pride—” 


So many others looked to the Cid for help that he 
was forced to act as their ruler, without title. In the 
deepening erises, his decisions became, as it were, com- 
mand decisions. People cried out their need of a cham- 
pion, a just judge, and leader. At Valencia, the Cid 
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was offered the crown of the kingdom. He refused it. cia; but if I act with pride and injustice, I know He 
He was a man who followed his conviction without will take the city away from me.” 

compromise. He endured defeat, but would not accept We live today in an age that avoids personal respon- 

defeat. He endured the scorn of the nobility of Castile, sibility. What happens to us we blame on others. In 

exile, persecution, and in the end death. He endured the popular skepticism, our theatre and literature seek 

in this manner because -1f eee ee es ; : _ reality in the cult of 


the defeated. Uncon- 
sciously, in our malaise 
of mind, we may be 
drifting back to the 
archaic Greek concept 
that man is powerless 
before Fate—or supe- 
rior force. 

Nine hundred years 
ago the Cid dedicated 
himself to responsibil- 
ity for all others around 
him, for his country, 
and king. 

This is no drama of 
a bygone age. It chal- 


he had a blind faith that 
God would strengthen 
his hand if he did the 
right thing. 

‘The Cid was thought 
to be outcast because he 
spoke the Arab speech 
and held to Islamic law 
as well as Christian. { 
But no man was more W 
devout in his Christian $ 
faith. When he rode in- 
to the hazard of life in 
the great tournament, — M 
he believed that God aai 
and not his sword 
would decide the mat- gg lenges our own time in 
ter for him. Cem. oS Fe OF its dedication of a man 

So when he had won Archers of El Cid inspire a dramatic tapestry. to a selfless task. 





the key city of Valencia by guile more than force, he Through the magic of the screen, in light and sound, 
explained: “If I act lawfully, God will leave me Valen- the vision of the Cid touches us today. 
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Thousand-year-old costumes and armor are reproduced with authenticity. 


CHARLTON HESTON and SOPHIA LOREN in SAMUEL BRONSTON'S “EL CID” 


also starring RAF VALLONE - GENEVIEVE PAGE 
co-starring JOHN FRASER - GARY RAYMOND - HURD HATFIELD - MASSIMO SERATO and HERBERT LOM 


music by MIKLOS ROZSA + written by FREDRIC M. FRANK and PHILIP YORDAN + directed by ANTHONY MANN 
70mm SUPER TECHNIRAMA - TECHNICOLOR” a SAMUEL BRONSTON PRODUCTION -in association with DEAR FILMS PRODUCTIONS 


distributed by ALLIED ARTISTS 
eee eee 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


More about J. D. Salinger 
SIR: 

Alfred Kazin’s article, “J. D. 
Salinger: Everybody’s Favorite” 
(August Atlantic), is excellent. Sa- 
linger’s characters’ self-imposed exile 
from the human race is the thing 
that prevents him from attaining 
“the deepest possibilities of literary 
ert.” 

However, Kazin is incorrect in 
attributing such an exile to Holden 
Caulfield in The Catcher in the Rye. 
Holden is isolated, yes; but the isola- 
tion is not of his own choosing. He 
gives out much love but is the re- 
cipient of very little. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the world does not 
reciprocate diminishes in no way 
Holden’s affection for mankind. 

Brit UZZLE 


Pan American College 
Edinburg, Tex. 


SIR: 
When I read The Catcher in the Rye, 


_ I wished that the author were a 


friend of mine. Instead of calling 
him up, I wrote Mr. Salinger a letter. 
I received no response, which was 
expected. Yet, to my fifteen-year-old 
eyes, this adult was a phony, too. 
But his book evoked an unforgettable 
‘sympathetic bond,” which has 
never been destroyed. 

Today, three years later, I read 
Mr. Kazin’s criticism of Salinger’s 
lack of love for his characters and the 


insensitive society in which they live. 


I cannot help but feel that this is 
Salinger’s way of making readers 
aware of the Holdens and Seymours 
who suffer in society and try to learn 
to love it. Salinger’s love for the 
Holden Caulfields is there, and that 
empathy is as ably transmitted as the 
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hate for symbols of the modern 
society. 

Perhaps I am one of those ‘“‘end- 
lessly sensitive’? people Mr. Kazin 
described. But I no longer felt as 
“spiritually alone” after reading The 
Catcher in the Rye. This fact, which is 
shared by so many readers, accounts 
to a great extent for Salinger’s 
popularity. 

ELLEN FREEDKIN 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


America the beautiful 


SIR: 

While I support unreservedly 
Vance Packard’s entire blast, ‘‘Amer- 
ica the Beautiful — And Its Desecra- 
ters’ (August Atlantic), my greatest 
objection is to billboards — such as 
those on Lancaster Pike west of 
Philadelphia and on the superb Du 
Pont Highway south of Wilmington 
—and the trash found wherever 
Americans eat and drink. During a 
two-hour wait for the ferry at Oregon 
Inlet along North Carolina’s Outer 
Banks, we picked up beer cans and 
paper as other motorists and their 
children threw them out of their 
cars. A teacher from Washington 
discoursed upon the beauties of the 
Northwest, hurling his empty beer 
can into the bushes as he spoke. 
Beach areas in or near the organized 
campsites have to be cleaned up 
before they are fit for use. There 
should be many more large contain- 
ers at such places, many more signs 
of warning and encouragement to 
use the containers. If there is a state 
or local penalty, it should be adver- 
tised on every fifth telephone pole. 

Mary H. HAYMAN 
Spring City, Penn. 
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Repartee 


SIR: 
Vance Packard’s desecration list- 
is impressive, but the destruction of 
some of our greatest natural beauty 
should certainly be added to the list. 
The giant California coastal red- 
woods, the ultimate in irreplaceable 
natural beauty, are being rapidly 
converted to stumps and logging 
slash. Unless the public encourages 
the present Administration’s nascent 
interest in establishing a redwood 
national park, the logging interests 
will continue to provide profitable- 
desecration of all the ancient red- - 
woods except those in state parks, 
which constitute only 7 per cent of | 
the number standing. . 
WiLuiAM H. BOYER 

Fort Dick, Calif. 


SIR: 
Mr. Packard states that his “first 
sight of [Lake Mead] was through 
the wires of a giant power line.” If 
Mr. Packard stopped and visited 
this area, surely he discovered that 
Lake Mead was created by the 
building of Hoover Dam, its function 
being to provide water and electric 
power for the Southwest. Lake 
Mead is an engineering masterpiece, 
along with the dam, and is the 
largest man-made lake in the world. 
It would not exist, however, if the 
power lines were not also there. 


MARILYN J. SMITH 
Tarzana, Calif. 


Note 


The sculptor of the buttress figures 
on the Wall of the Missing in the Cam- 
bridge American Cemetery and Me- 
morial at Cambridge, England, was 
Wheeler Williams, N.A. 


THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


Your 


son or 
daughter 
can 
attend 
college 
abroad 


for less 
than 
it costs 
you 
here 
at home 


177 universities in 88 countries are reviewed 
in “New Horizons in Education.” 





The new perspectives such a program opens are of 
greatest importance to the individual student and our 
nation as a whole. An understanding of people and 
customs in other lands—fluency in a second language- 
have become the hallmarks of an educated man or woman... 








Just when it is needed most, a great 
new book, New Horizons in Educa- 
tion, provides parents, students, 
and teachers with information 
about 177 universities in 38 coun- 
tries. It helps solve the problems 
of: gaining admission despite our 
crowded schools... rising costs... 
acquiring an education to meet the 
needs of an internationally oriented 
world. 

New Horizons in Education is an 
illustrated guide to the world’s 
principal universities, presenting 
up-to-date facts. Working with the 
cultural counsellors of the host na- 
tions, Pan American Airways has 
determined the schools best fitted 
to accept American students and 
make them feel at home. 

Information is concise. Mapsand 
photos show locations of the uni- 
versities, and what they look like. 
It is a hard-cover book, printed in 
convenient pocket size (4144 x 6%), 
with 526 fact-packed pages. 


Opportunity for enrichment: 
From introductory chapter by Sena- 
tor Fulbright: “The opportunity 
for American boys and girls to en- 
rich their college courses by taking 
a year or more in a foreign uni- 
versity is now available, but prac- 
tically unknown to those who would 
be most interested—the students 
and their parents.” 

New Horizons in Education sup- 
plies this missing information. 

A second chapter by Dr. Ken- 
neth Holland, President of the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
outlines in great detail the steps a 
student should take in choosing a 
foreign university. 

In it Dr. Holland says: “The 
well-prepared, mature Americans 
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who go abroad for serious study, 
for interchange of ideas and skills, 
will return home not only enriched 
by their experience, but also with 
the satisfaction of having made a 
contribution to international un- 
derstanding and education.”’ 

Dr. Holland points out: “‘Study 
abroad is becoming an integral 
feature of American education.” 


The kind of facts you have to have: 


Other chapters in New Horizons in 
Education include: ‘‘Foreign Travel 
and Foreign Education” by 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, President 
of Smith College, ‘‘Americans Need 
More Fluency in Foreign Lan- 
guages” by Dr. James B. Conant, 
Former President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, “How to Enroll,” and a 
listing of U.S. colleges now offer- 
ing programs for undergraduate 
overseas study. 

Equally important, New Hori- 
zons in Education answers such 
basic questions as: 

“Can I get U.S. credit if I take a 

course in Spanish at the University 

of Madrid?” 

“What kind of living conditions are 

available for a girl student at the 

University of Florence?” 

“If I haven’t the credits to get into 

State next year, can I take a lan- 

guage at a French university and 

get credit?” 
In this concise book you will find 
the information to estimate the 
cost of a higher education abroad. 
Prices of meals, lodging, tuition 
and “‘extras’’ are given in easy-to- 
undetstand U.S. dollars and cents. 

You’ll find universities listed 
which charge no tuition at all. 
You'll find others where the price 
for student meals is less than 50¢ 
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Pan American Airways, Dept. 302, Box1111,NewYork17 


Please send me my copy of New Horizons in Education. 
I enclose $2.00 to cover postage, handling, and any 
sales tax which may apply. 


Nime- ee a a 
Street & No. 
Sjn STA SS A, AA 


Books are sent via Parcel Post, postpaid. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Pan American Airways. 


. or where a comfortably fur- 
nished room can be had for $20 a 
month. 

Can you measure up to such a 

program? 

New Horizons in Education gives 
you what you need to know before 
you make the decision. It tells you 
how to plan a course, a year’s study 
abroad, or a complete college edu- 
cation. It includes: Educational 
systems of each nation . . . loca- 
tions of universities . . . whether 
for men, women, or both... 
calendar year... courses of study 
... tuition... language of instruc- 
tion... average costs... student 
life . . . how to enroll... credit 
toward U.S. degree . . . how to 
get there. 

You will even find the negative 
aspects—schools now over- 
crowded, orthose whichcannotnow 
accept American students. New 
Horizons in Education will help you 
avoid blunders, as well as guide 
you wisely to a richer education. 

Today, every major American 
industry looks to foreign markets 
as the richest field for expansion. | 
A student who has mastered a sec- 
ond language and understands at- 
titudes or customs abroad has a 
big lead on the best jobs. Literally, 
programs such as those opened by 
New Horizons in Education will 
add thousands of dollars to the 
value of any education. 

The quickest, easiest way to 
launch such a personal program of 
enrichment is through the only 
book of its kind ever written— 
“New Horizons in Education.” 

Be sure your copy reaches you 
in time. Mail the coupon below 
—now! 





WORLD’S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





Explode on Crane’s 


“<... Ls it progress, Governor, to pillage 
our quiet woods, our golden fields, 
to erect toll booths across the Old Mulberry Hunt? 
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L'his proposed thruway is an outrage... 


When it comes to fighting for a worthy cause, or upholding tradition, a letter on Crane’s paper impresses the people 
of power. This letter to the Governor was written on Crane’s Crest White Wove paper with the Hunt Club coat 
of arms engraved in red and gold. Crane’s Fine Papers are made in Dalton, Massachusetts, and have been since 1801. 
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THE ARABS OF PALESTINE 


By MARTHA GELLHORN 


MARTHA GELLHORN, novelist, journalist, and former war correspondent, has recently 


returned from a journey to the Middle East, where she went to see the “‘Palestinian Refu- 


gee Problem” in terms of real life, real people. Here she reports how the Arab refugees 


and the Arab Israelis live, and what they say about themselves, their past and their future. 


Airt to Arab politicians and apologists, 
this is what happened, this is the authentic view, 
these are the facts. Doubt is treasonous. There 
can be only one truth, according to Arab politi- 
cians and apologists, and it belongs to them: 

In 1948, war took place between five Arab nations of 
the Middle East and the Jews in Palestine. This war 
was caused by the United Nations, whose General As- 
sembly resolved to partition Palestine into two states, one 
for the Palestinian Arabs, the other for the Jews. The 
Arab nations and the Palestinian Arabs would not accept 
this monstrous decision. They were obliged to protect 
themselves against it, with force. The United Nations 
operated as the tool of the Western Imperialists, notably 
Great Britain and the United States. The United Na- 
tions wanted the Jews to proclaim the upstart state of 
Israel. Because of the Western Imperialists, who favored 
Israel, the Arabs lost the war. By massacre, threatening 
broadcasts, pointed bayonets, and the murderous siege of 
cities, the Jews drove hundreds of thousands of Arabs out 
of their homeland. For thirteen years, these Arab refugees 
have languished in misery around the borders of Israel. 
The United Nations (Western branch) bears the blame 
for these events and must repair the damage. The condi- 
tion of the refugees is a sore on the conscience of honorable 
men. The Israeli government refuses to welcome back to 
their homeland the refugees, now swollen to more than a 
million in number. This refusal demonstrates the brutality 
and dishonesty of Israel, an abnormal nation of aliens 


who not only forced innocent people into exile but also stole 
their property. There is no solution to this injustice, the 
greatest the world has ever seen, except to repatriate all 
Palestinian refugees in Palestine. Palestine is an Arab 
country, now infamously called Israel. Israel has no right 
to exist, and the Arab nations will not sign peace treaties 
with it but will, by every means possible, maintain the 
state of war. 

The details of the Arab case vary, depending on 
the political climate of the moment and the audi- 
ence. However, the Palestinian refugees always 
remain the invaluable, central theme. The case is 
painted the color of blood in the Arab countries: 
Revenge and Return. For the Western public, 
tears replace blood; the Arab case rests on the 
plight of the refugees and is a call to conscience 
rather than to arms. But no Arab statesman has 
ever promised final peace with Israel if only the 
million Palestinian refugees may return to their 
former homes. 

The best way to consider this case is close up, by 
looking at the Palestinian refugees themselves, not 
as a “problem,” not as statistics, but as people. 
The Palestinian refugees, battered by thirteen 
years in the arena of international politics, have 
lost their shape; they appear as a lump and are 
spoken of as one object. They are individuals, like 
everyone else. 

Despite the unique care and concern they have 
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received, despite the unique publicity which rages 
around them, the Arab refugees, alas, are not 
unique. Although no one knows exactly how 
many refugees are scattered everywhere over the 
globe, it is estimated that since World War II, and 
only since then, at least thirty-nine million non- 
Arab men, women, and children have become 
homeless refugees, through no choice of their own. 
Their numbers grow every year; Angolans are the 
latest addition to the long list. The causes for this 
uprooting are always different, but the result is the 
same: the uprooted have lost what they had and 
where they came from and must start life again as 
handicapped strangers wherever they are allowed 
to live. 

The world could be far more generous to these 
unwilling wanderers, but at least the world has 
never thought of exploiting them. ‘They are recog- 
nized as people, not pawns. By their own efforts, 
and with help from those devoted to their service, 
all but some six million of the thirty-nine million 
have made a place for themselves, found work and 
another chance for the future. To be a refugee is 
not necessarily a life sentence. 

The unique misfortune of the Palestinian refu- 
gees is that they are a weapon in what seems to be 
a permanent war. Alarming signs, from Egypt, 
warn us that the Palestinian refugees may develop 
into more than a justification for cold war against 
Israel. We ignored Mein Kambéf in its day, as the 
ravings of a lunatic, written for limited home 
consumption. We ought to have learned never to 
ignore dictators or their books. Egypt’s Liberation, 
by Gamal Abdel Nasser, deserves careful notice. 
It is short, low-keyed, and tells us once again that a 
nation has been ordained by fate to lead — this 
time, to lead the Arab nations, all Africa, all 
Islam. ‘The Palestinian refugees are not men- 
tioned, and today, in the Middle East, you get a 
repeated sinking sensation about the Palestinian 
refugees: they are only a beginning, not an end. 
Their function is to hang around and be constantly 
useful as a goad. The ultimate aim is not such 
humane small potatoes as repatriating refugees. 


lee word ‘refugee’? is drenched in memories 
which stretch back over too many years and too 
many landscapes: Spain, Czechoslovakia, China, 
Finland, England, Italy, Holland, Germany. In 
Madrid, between artillery bombardments, chil- 
dren were stuffed into trucks to be taken some- 
where, out of that roulette death, while their 
mothers clung to the tailboards of the trucks and 
were dragged weeping after the bewildered, weep- 
ing children. In Germany, at war’s end, the whole 
country seemed alive with the roaming mad — 
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slave laborers, concentration camp survivors — 
who spoke the many tongues of Babel, dressed in 
whatever scraps they had looted, and searched for 
food in stalled freight cars though the very rail- 
yards were being bombed. From China to Fin- 
land, people like these defined the meaning of 
“refugee.” 

No one could wish to see even a pale imitation of 
such anguish again. In the Middle East, there 
would be no high explosive, no concentration 
camps, but the imagined, expected scene was bad 
enough; lice and rickets and tuberculosis, bodies 
rotting in the heat, the apathy of despair. Why, in 
1961, did I have such a picture of the Palestinian 
refugees? Obviously from what I had read, as one 
of the average absorbent reading public; notions 
float in the air exactly as dust does. Nothing that I 
had read or heard prepared me for what I found. 

What do they look like, the undifferentiated 
mass known as the “Palestinian Refugee Prob- 
lem”? What do they think, feel, say? What do 
they want? How do they live, where do they live, 
what do they do? Who takes care of them? What 
future can they hope for, in terms of reality, not in 
terms of slogans, which are meaningless if not 
actually fatal, as we know. 

The children are as fast as birds, irreverent as 
monkeys, large-eyed, ready to laugh. The young 
girls, trained by carrying water jars or other heavy 
household bundles on their heads, move like 
ballerinas and are shrouded in modesty and silence 
as if in cocoons. The young men, crudely or finely 
formed, have in common the hopefulness and 
swagger of their new manhood. The middle years 
seem nondescript, in both sexes. After this the 
women, who age quickly but not as quickly as the 
men, wear unpainted experience on their faces; 
they look patient, humorous, and strong. When 
the men have grown visibly old, they turn into a 
race of grandees. Their color, infant to patriarch, 
ranges from golden fair to mahogany dark, all 
warmed by the glaze of sun. The instinct for hos- 
pitality, the elegance of manner have not been 
exaggerated. 

UNRWA (the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East), 
inheriting its role from previous caretakers, has 
been the splendid mother-and-father of these 
people for eleven years. In the course of its parent- 
hood UNRWA has spent about $360 million on 
the Arab refugees, this money having been con- 
tributed by members of the United Nations, with 
smaller but loving donations from private chari- 
table organizations as well. Of the total the United 
States provided more than $238 million, Great 
Britain over $65 million — but spread across the 
years and in varying amounts, sixty-one states, 
including Israel and the Holy See, have helped 


with cash. The Soviet Union has never paid one 
cent. This is a tiny note of malice: Arab refugees 
often express tender emotions for the Soviet Union, 
whereas most of the village orators blame the 
United States and England, or that bogey, “‘West- 
ern Imperialism,” for their exile. 

In the so-called ‘‘host countries,’ Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria, and Egypt, UNRWA runs fifty- 
eight refugee camps. The camps in Egypt are not 
in Egypt but in the Gaza Strip, which is Palestine; 
Egypt is the de facto mandatory power, the land 
and the government of the Gaza Strip are Pales- 
tinian. The majority of camps in Jordan are also 
on what was the territory of Palestine, now an- 
nexed to Jordan. 

UNRWA has never yet been allowed to make a 
total proper census of its refugee population, so 
statistics about the number of ex-Palestinians 
are nothing except the best estimate possible; 
UNRWA itself says this. Over half of the regis- 
tered Palestinian refugees do not live in camps, but 
have made more or less comfortable private 
arrangements varying from first-class houses, at 
the top, to hand-built Hooverville shacks, at the 
bottom. UNRWA calculates that, at the end of 
June, 1960, 421,500 refugees were living in their 
camps, almost double their camp population ten 
years ago. The advantage of living in a camp is 
that life there is rent free; and for the poor, the 
standard of housing and sanitation inan UNRWA 
camp is better than that of the native population. 

The international personnel of UNRWA, Amer- 
icans and Western Europeans, is small; 128 men 
and women work in four countries. The mass of 
those who serve the Palestinian refugees are 
Palestinian refugees themselves, something over 
10,000 of them. UNRWA is running a world, 
simply, a little welfare state. It makes villages, 
called camps, and keeps them clean and free of 
disease, feeds, educates, trains teachers and techni- 
cians and craftsmen, operates clinics and mater- 
nity centers, sends out visiting nurses, encourages 
small private enterprises with small loans, dis- 
tributes clothing, soap, kerosene, blankets, provides 
hospitalization, footballs, youth clubs, mosques. 

UNRWA is a kind, impartial parent; it has no 
favorites. However, people are all different, luck- 
ily; and though one man will arrive in exile as a 
destitute refugee and in time own a whopping 
Chevrolet and be a self-employed taxi driver, with 
a cozy home and a smiling wife in a flowered print 
dress and a gleaming refrigerator in the dining 
room, another will remain in whatever shelter 
UNRWA gave him, sitting either on his own floor 
or at a café table, waiting for nothing, or for 
divine intervention, or for the mailed, promised, 
delivering fist of Nasser. UNRWA did not invent 
the human condition. 


THE ARABS OF PALESTINE 





Of UNRWA’s fifty-eight camps, I visited eight 
— in Lebanon, the Gaza Strip, and Jordan. The 
plan and facilities of every UNRWA camp are 
alike; they differ only in size and are better or 
worse depending on whether they are newer or 
older and on the character of the people who live 
in them. Each camp has its clinic and school (or 
schools), warehouse center for distributing rations, 
“supplementary feeding station,” where hot meals 
are served to those who need them, village bazaar 
street with small shops, market booths, cafés. 
The bigger the camp, the bigger the bazaar. I 
also went round two hospitals, two vocational 
training schools, and was received in two private 
homes, having been invited by refugees. 

My guide and chaperone was an UNRWA em- 
ployee, a Palestinian Arab, who served as transla- 
tor when needed. My system was to say: please 
show me your best and your worst camp, and if 
time permits, let us also look at the in-between. 
In the camps, I knocked on any door and many. 
Nothing was planned. We chatted at random 
and went wherever I liked. In the Gaza Strip, 
I was accompanied for a day by a young Pales- 
tinian in a pin-striped suit; he or someone like 
him is a cross every foreigner has to bear. He is 
local Secret Service, and the refugees know this; 
he is an ardent Nasserite, as apparently all 
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Palestinian government officials in Gaza are, or 
must appear to be; and he is by avocation a 
propagandist and demagogue. At one Gaza 
camp, besides this young gent, I had an escort of 
three Palestinian cops who lent an even heavier 
note to the proceedings. Otherwise, my visits 
were uncensored. I may have seen a true cross 
section of the Palestinian refugee population, and 
I may not have. I only know that I saw real 
people in the flesh, and a large number of them, 
and I know what they said. When the word 
“they”? appears on these pages, it means those 
Arabs whom I saw; it means nothing more. 


Beck is a lovely boom town, an entrancing 
mixture of Asia Minor and France, with scenery 
to lift the heart and glamour hotels all over the 
lot and more abuilding. We set off, my Palestinian 
guide and I, in a shiny car for an UNRWA camp 
in the Lebanese hills. My guide, like his colleagues 
who accompanied me elsewhere, was an executive, 
responsible for an UNRWA department, dressed 
in a Western business suit, a self-assured, middle- 
class Organization Man. ‘The refugees are not 
only individuals, but they come from widely dif- 
ferent social backgrounds. Men of the class of 
my guides would not be living in refugee camps; 
they might work in them as doctors or teachers. 

This camp was inhabited exclusively by Chris- 
tian Arabs. I wondered aloud at a separation by 
creed. My guide was a Muslim and said that 
Christian camps were always cleaner and superior 
to Muslim ones, and besides, very few Christians 
lived in camps; they arranged their lives better 
on their own. 

The camp consisted of little cement or frame 
houses rambling over the hillside, a village of poor 
people, disorderly and beflowered and cheerful. 
School was letting out for lunch; troops of chil- 
dren, dressed in the pinafore uniform that small 
boys and girls wear in Italian schools, meandered 
home, shouting bye-bye at friendly, giggling 
length. They are Roman Catholics here, but the 
young teachers are refugees, not priests. They 
have to teach the children about Palestine, since 
most of them have never seen the country and 
even the oldest cannot remember it. The children 
are taught hate, the Garden of Eden stolen from 
them by murderers; their duty is to live for Return 
and Revenge. 

The miniature white clinic had only one cus- 
tomer, a nice-looking girl of twenty-one who had 
brought her fourth baby for a checkup. Her hus- 
band works in Libya; she too lived there for a few 
years but returned. Libya is very expensive; she 
can live here with his parents and thus save 
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money for the future. The resident nurse, a 
buxom elderly woman, said they had no real 
sickness; in summer, the children got a bit of 
conjunctivitis and diarrhea; oh, no, trachoma is 
very rare, and besides, we cure it; there’s some 
chicken pox now. My guide announced that if 
any refugee needed an operation he was taken in 
an ambulance to a hospital in Beirut where 
UNRWA reserved beds and paid for everything; 
you would have to be a rich man in Lebanon to 
get such good and speedy treatment. Her fourth 
baby, I mused, and she only twenty-one. Yes, 
yes, said my guide, the refugees have a higher 
birth rate than any other Arabs, and healthier 
children. 

Refugees receive a monthly basic food ration of 
flour, pulse (dried peas, beans, lentils), sugar, rice, 
oils, and fats; this amounts to 1500 calories a day 
per person, increased in winter to 1600 calories 
a day, and it is not enough. The refugee must 
find some way to earn money to increase his diet, 
or keep poultry or rabbits, or grow vegetables. 
Many had planted tiny gardens here, but charm- 
ingly and with more enthusiasm, they also grow 
flowers for the joy of the thing. There is a daily 
milk ration for children and pregnant and nursing 
mothers; and hot meals are served in the “‘sup- 
plementary feeding station,’ to those who need 
them, on the doctor’s order. In this camp, said my 
guide, 85 per cent of the people have work. If 
there are hardship cases, when no one can bring 
money to the family, UNRWA’s Welfare Section 
steps in. ‘This pattern is universal. 

If you think it your duty, I said, to make every- 
thing seem better than it is, don’t. Pm not on an 
inspection tour, I only want to get some idea of 
what life is really like. He stopped, offended, in 
the middle of the stony path and explained: here, 
in Lebanon, 80 per cent of the refugees are better 
off than they were in Palestine. Twenty per cent 
are not. The 20 per cent were small capitalists, 
and there is much rivalry with the Lebanese in 
business, they make obstacles. Also it is political; 
they do not give the refugees citizenship, you 
understand, because the main part of the refugees 
are Muslims and that would upset the balance 
here, where the Christians rule. I do not speak 
to you of the rich Palestinian refugees; they are 
richer than before, they are very happy. 


W. WENT to pay the required visite de politesse 
to the camp leader. Every camp leader acts as 
an appointed village mayor; he has to keep 
the place running, serve as liaison officer with 
UNRWA local headquarters, and handle the 
complaints of his own people. Sitting in his neat 
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office, with my guide, the principal of the school 
(a former member of the Palestinian police), and 
the camp leader, I listened to the first of what 
became an almost daily Mad Hatter conversation. 
It went like this: 
“The Arab countries invaded Israel in 1948 to 


-save the Palestine Arabs from being massacred by 


the Jews.” 

“Were there massacres? Where?” 

“Oh, yes, everywhere. Terrible, terrible.” 

“Then you must have lost many relatives and 
friends.” 

This, being a tiresome deduction from a pre- 
vious statement, is brushed aside without com- 
ment. 

“Israel overran the truce lines and stole our 
country. We left from fear. We have a right to 
our property, which brings in 47 million pounds 
a year in income. If we had our own money, 
we would need nothing from UNRWA. Our own 
money is much more. We do not have to be 
grateful for the little money spent on us. We 
should have our own.” 

“Then, of course, you want to return to your 
property and to Israel?” 

“Not to Israel. Never to Israel. To our own 
country, to our own part.” 

“But didn’t the Jews accept Partition, while 
the Palestine Arabs and the Arab governments 
refused?” 

“Yes, yes. And England protected the Jews. 
An Arab was arrested if he carried a pistol only to 
defend himself, but Jews could go through the 
streets in tanks and nothing happened to them. 
Also, England told the Arab states to attack 
Israel.” 

The principal of the school then spoke up. “In 
our school, we teach the children from their first 
year about their country and how it was stolen 
from them. I tell my son of seven. You will see: 
one day a man of eighty and a child so high, all, 
all will go home with arms in their hands and take 
back their country by force.” 

On this warlike note, we left. My guide had 
seemed a sober contented fellow until our little 
meeting, whereupon he sounded like a politician 
running recklessly for office. He then astonished 
me again. 

“Tt can all be solved with money,” he said. 
“Now the people have nothing in their mouths 
but words, so they talk. Money fills the mouth 
too. If every man got a thousand dollars for each 
member of his family, for compensation to have 
lost his country, and he could be a citizen in any 
Arab country he likes, he would not think of 
Palestine any more. Then he could start a new 
life and be rich and happy. And those who really 
do own something in Palestine must be paid for 
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what they had there. But those are not many. 
Most had nothing, only work.” 


He on a mountaintop, with a down-sweeping 
view of orange groves and the satin blue of the 
Mediterranean, is a small Muslim camp named 
Mia Mia. Here one whole Palestinian village, 
amongst others, had landed; they came from a 
mountaintop in Galilee, a place called Meron. 
Their headman, or village leader, the Muktar, 
plied us with Coca-Cola and Turkish coffee in his 
exile’s parlor. He is a beautiful man, perhaps 
sixty-five years old, lean, with exquisite manners. 
He wore the handsome white Arab headdress, 
held in place by the usual black double-corded 
crown; he was dressed in a well-preserved cream 
silk jacket, a white silk shirt, pressed gray flannel 
trousers, polished Italianate black shoes. 

Whilst we sucked Coca-Cola through straws 
and studied his son’s pitifully bad but lovingly 
executed paintings — a portrait of Nasser; Christ 
and the Virgin — the Muktar talked. Seventeen 
people of his village were massacred, which was 
why they fled, but an old blind woman of 104 was 
left behind and the Jews poured kerosene over 
her and burned her alive. How did they know, 
if they had all fled? Well, then the Jews went 
away and some villagers crept back and found her, 
and besides, the United Nations Truce Commis- 
sion also found her. 

My guide looked embarrassed. The Truce Com- 
mission was a shaky point. It was a strain to be- 
lieve that the UN military observers, occupied with 
armies and frontiers, would have had time to 
investigate each atrocity story in the country. 
I wondered where the families of the massacred 
and the cremated were; everyone knows everyone 
else in a village, surely the surviving relatives were 
the best witnesses. 

“I could tell you many such stories,”’ said the 
Muktar. 

“I am sure of it,” said I. “But please tell me 
about Meron.” 

So I heard of Meron, their beautiful stone 
houses, their lovely groves, their spacious and 
happy life in Eden; all lost now. I could readily 
imagine this aristocrat living in a palace on a 
mountaintop and decided that I would later go 
and see his home; but for the moment I accepted 
a rose from him, and we set off to pay calls in the 
camp. 

A woman of forty or so, with a face like the best 
and juiciest apple, and lively eyes, seized me and 
hauled me into her house. She began, with ges- 
tures, to deliver an oration. She touched the ceil- 
ing with contempt, pulling bits away; she called 
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upon heaven to witness her misery. Her voice 
soared and fell in glorious rhythms. She loved 
doing it and I loved watching it. In mutual de- 
light, we smiled more and more as the tale of 
woe unfolded, until she could keep it up no longer, 
burst into roars of laughter, and kissed me copi- 
ously. My guide seemed unduly glum about all 
this, perhaps because this day we were three; a 
European UNRWA official had joined us. 

“She is a big liar,” said my guide, when we 
had left her house. ‘She lies as she breathes. 
We gave her all the material for a new roof. She 
sold it. She is so poor that she is going to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca this year. She does not 
have to make a pilgrimage. Do you know what 
that costs? One thousand pounds.” 

In Lebanese money, this amounts to about 
$350 — a fortune. 

“Oh, she is a terrible bad one.” 

“I loved her,” I said. ‘‘She’s one of my favorite 
types of people in the world. A really jolly open 
crook. I hope she has a wonderful time at Mecca.” 

“But we have to fix her roof anyhow,” said the 
UNRWA official. 

In our suite of followers, I had noticed a tall 
boy of sixteen or seventeen, with fine intelligent 
eyes, a happy face, and a fresh white shirt. I 
spoke to him in English, and he understood; I 
asked whether we could visit his family. His 
house was no larger than any other, but clean, 
peaceful, and touching, with orderly furniture 
and picture post cards tacked to the walls. His 
mother was blind from cataract, and his grand- 
mother seemed older than time, of a generation 
so old that she had tattoo marks on her cheeks. 

The boy had graduated from high school and 
now worked as manager of the food distribution 
center in the big camp (14,000 inhabitants) on 
the plain below. He must have been very com- 
petent and very reliable to merit this job. He 
hoped to become a TV-radio engineer. He did 
not speak of Palestine. There was work he wanted 
to do, wherever a man could do such work. 
UNRWA is now building a vocational training 
school in Lebanon; it should be open in the 
autumn. With any luck, this boy will learn the 
technical skill he so desires and make his own life 
independent of anyone’s charity. 

We heard shrill painful child’s crying and went 
toward the sound. A child of about two was tied 
by the ankle to a chair, howling the same word 
over and over. A younger child was silently trying 
to hold its body up, clinging to the arm of another 
chair. On a clean mat, on a clean little sheet, a 
baby twisted its body restlessly, but its legs lay 
still. All three were remarkably good-looking, all 
seemingly husky and well formed. 

The camp leader carried on a short barking ex- 


change with their young mother and reported: 
“She is twenty-five. None of the children can 
move their legs; the legs will not hold them. The 
child is tied because he can pull himself out of 
the house and get hurt. She says, please, will you 
help her?” 

Speaking French to the UNRWA official, be- 
cause no one else there knew the language, I said, 
“She can easily have five or six more children like 
this. It is terrible for her. The visiting nurse 
ought to explain about birth control.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying. UNRWA 
could not touch such a thing, not even mention it. 
Here are these people, and the name of their coun- 
try does not exist on the map any more. If we 
start teaching them birth control, we will be ac- 
cused of trying to wipe out the people too. Besides, 
the men would never allow it. They want to have 
a lot of sons; it is a matter of pride with them. And 
politics enters too, as into everything; I’ve heard 
them say it. We need to have many children and 
grow and increase so that the world will never 
forget us.” 

“Theyre doing well, from what I’ve seen.” 

“About 30,000 babies a year.” 

The camp leader, escorting us to our car, re- 
marked that no one here had any work. He deliv- 
ered a short speech in English; he was a very 
nice, gentle man. ‘‘All the men do is sit in café 
and suffer, suffer. A young man sees time run- 
ning, running, and he gets old with no years. 
If I did not got my land to hope for, I lose my 
brains.” 

On our way to Beirut, the UNRWA official 
said, “Eighty per cent of the men in that camp 
work. It’s quite a prosperous little camp.” 

“Do they lie just for the fun of it?” It had been 
a long day. 

“Well, it’s natural in front of us. If they earn 
too much, they are taken off the ration lists. If 
they earn above a certain amount, they aren’t 
eligible for the services. Free medicine and doctor- 
ing and schooling. So, obviously they don’t want 
us to know.” 

“Like non-refugees with the income tax collec- 
tors?” 

““That’s it.” 

“Do you know what they are earning?” 

“Not really. How could we? Of course, if any- 
one has regular employment, we eventually learn 
of it and cut down the rolls.” 

The refugees, in camps as well as outside of 
camps, do find work of some sort; otherwise, on 
1500 calories a day, they would soon become and 
look like a severely undernourished, sickly group. 
UNRWA’s health statistics can be relied on; they 
know how many refugees use their medical services 
and for what reason and with what results. The 








standard of health is unusually high and is one of 
UNRWA’s finest achievements. 

On the plain below Mia Mia, the land is green 
with citrus groves, banana plantations, where 
nothing grew before. This is the work of refugees; 
someone should be very grateful to them. Refugees 
who were city dwellers in Palestine gravitate to 
city work: taxi drivers, employees, merchants. 
No matter what official attitudes are, all of these 
people tend to seek their own previous level, 
under the universal refugee handicap of starting 
from scratch, of being exploitable, and in com- 
petition with established locals. Besides, they are 
living in a part of the world where poverty is an 
endemic disease and it is hard for anyone to make 
a good living, unless you are born into a silver- 
spoon family. 

Out of the blue, my guide announced: “There is 
no crime in the camps. No thefts, no fires, no 
blood feuds. It is much better than it was in Pales- 
tine. They know they are all brothers in refuge. 
There were a few murders some time ago; some- 
one raping, something like that. It is natural. 
But no crime.” 

And this is true. In all the camps. Exile has 
taught one valuable lesson: how to live peacefully 
and lawfully together. 


ok ENTER the Gaza Strip you require a military 
visa from the Egyptian government in Cairo. I 
had arrived in Cairo expecting to proceed like 
the wind directly from there to Gaza but was in- 
formed, by the local UNRWA press officer, that 
this permit took two or three weeks to get, and 
sometimes you never got it. Besides, there was 
only one UNEF army plane to Gaza each Satur- 
day, and they didn’t like carrying anyone except 
their own personnel; besides, it was now Thurs- 
day, and tomorrow was the Muslim Sunday, and 
indeed all looked hopeless. I foresaw bumming 
a jeep ride over the sandstorming desert and infil- 
trating into the Strip somehow; but meantime I 
called on the Egyptian authorities. 

Because of the Muslim holy day, and the num- 
ber of passport photos I needed and the number 
of offices I had to run between, it took about four 
days to get the visa, and every minute was enjoy- 
able. The Egyptian officials could not have been 
kinder, and I loved seeing them, the new ruling 
class, who remind me, in their cheerful, inchoate, 
important busyness, of many new ruling classes I 
have observed round and about, over the years. 
It is difficult to believe that these pleasant young 
men, in shirt sleeves or uniforms, with their numer- 
ous callers, their telephones, their mounds of mim- 
eographed forms, their empty Turkish coffee 
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cups, have any connection with the vainglory, the 
xenophobia, the anti-Semitic hatred that smear 
the press and pour over the air of their fascinating 
city. 


Ae Gaza Strip, from all accounts, would be a 
real hell hole. It is a roughly rectangular slice of 
land, on the southernmost Mediterranean frontier 
of Israel, some forty kilometers long by five to ten 
kilometers wide, and 365,000 people, refugees and 
residents, live on it. I imagined it as a sand dune, 
packed solid with human flesh, blazing hot, hid- 
eous, and filthy. It is none of these. The weather 
was so idyllic — a china-blue sky and a constant 
cool breeze — that I assumed this was special luck 
and at once asked my charming landlady about it. 
No, the weather in Gaza was always delightful. 
She had lived here for thirty years; there were 
two ‘‘sticky’’ weeks in the summer, otherwise you 
could not find a more benign climate. Flying 
over the Strip, I had noted plenty of sand, but 
also plenty of green. There were always citrus 
groves in Gaza, my landlady reported, Gaza was 
famous for them, but since the refugees came these 
had greatly increased, as had the general cultiva- 
tion. Anything grows here, she said, exhibiting 
her blossoming garden. 

Then I remarked that Gaza town was a beehive 
of activity, with all the UNEF soldiers, Danes, 
Norwegians, Indians, Canadians, Yugoslavs, who 
patrol the Israeli-Gaza border and spend money 
in the town in their free time, and the Egyptian 
upper crust which oversees the Palestinian ofh- 
cials, and UNRWA and visitors and the local resi- 
dents and, indeed, the refugees. The refugees 
seemed to bring prosperity with them; it was most 
mysterious. 

Not at all, said my landlady, we do not know 
why we are not completely bankrupt; but she was 
adding a third floor to her already roomy house, 
so great is the demand for lodgings. Sizable villas 
are being built in what must be the fashionable 
section of Gaza. The main square boasts an array 
of parked Mercedes, finned pastel American cars, 
and humbler Volkswagens. The taxis in Gaza are 
new. There is an imposing movie theater, in the 
ugly world-wide chromium-and-junk style; there 
are abundant cafés and numerous ill-lit dingy 
shops, typical of the region. An economist could 
surely answer this riddle: if no one has any money, 
what are these eccentric merchants and purveyors 
of services doing? 

The refugee camps are much larger than those 
in Lebanon, small towns by Middle Eastern stand- 
ards. They are by no means luxury establishments, 
but many people live in a nastier state in American 
and European slums. ‘The poor villagers of Gaza 
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are not as well housed or cared for as the refugees. 
The Gaza Strip is not a hell hole, not a visible disas- 
ter. It is worse; it is a jail — with a magical long 
white sand beach, and a breeze, and devoted 
welfare workers (UNRWA) to look after the 
prisoners. 

The Egyptian government is the jailer. For rea- 
sons of its own, it does not allow the refugees to 
move from this narrow strip of land. ‘The refugees 
might not want to leave at all, or they might not 
want to leave for good; but anyone would become 
claustrophobic if penned, for thirteen years, inside 
248 square kilometers. A trickle of refugees, who 
can prove they have jobs elsewhere, are granted 
exit visas. The only official number of the de- 
parted is less than three hundred, out of 255,000 
registered refugees. It seems incredible. Rumor 
says that more refugees do manage to go away 
illegally, by unknown methods. 

These locked-in people — far too many in far 
too little space — cannot find adequate work. 
Naturally, there is less chance of employment 
than in the other “‘host countries.” Meantime, 
they are exposed to the full and constant blast of 
Egyptian propaganda. No wonder that Gaza 
was the home base of the trained paramilitary 
bands called commandos by the Egyptians and 
Palestinians, and gangsters by the Israelis — the 
fedayin, whose job was to cross unnoticed into 
Israel and commit acts of patriotic sabotage and 
murder. And having been so devastatingly beaten 
by Israel again, in 1956, has not improved the 
trapped, bitter Gaza mentality; it only makes the 
orators more bloodthirsty. 


ss Uk Mad Hatter conversation, practically 
a public meeting, took place in the office of the 
leader of two adjacent camps, a man in charge 
of some 29,000 people. ‘The camp leader, the self- 
appointed orator, sat behind his desk. The Secret 
Service youth, mentioned earlier, the quiet 
UNRWA Palestinian, my regular chaperone, and 
the three uniformed cops of highish rank completed 
the company. 

First the camp leader told me how rich they 
had all been in Palestine and how miserable they 
were now and how much land they had all 
owned. I do not doubt for one minute how 
much land some of them owned, nor how rich 
some of them were, and I did not point out this 
subtle distinction: if everyone owned the land 
claimed, Palestine would be the size of Texas; if 
everyone had been so rich, it would have been 


largely populated by millionaires. To gild the past 


is only human, we all do it; and to gild it with 
solid gold is even more human if you are a refugee. 
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This part of his address was already so familiar 
that I could have recited it for him. 

Then he spoke of Jaffa, his native town. The 
Jews surrounded the city, firing on all sides; they 
left one little way out, by the sea, so the Arabs 
would go away. Only the very old and the very 
poor stayed, and they were killed. Arab refugees 
tell many dissimilar versions of the Jaffa story, but 
the puzzler is: where are the relatives of those who 
must have perished in the fury of high explosive — 
the infallible witnesses? No one says he was 
loaded on a truck (or a boat) at gun point; no one 
describes being forced from his home by armed 
Jews; no one recalls the extra menace of enemy 
attacks, while in flight. The sight of the dead, 
the horrors of escape are exact, detailed memories 
never forgotten by those who had them. Surely 
Arabs would not forget or suppress such memories, 
if they, too, had them. 

As for those Arabs who remained behind, they 
are still in Jaffa — 3000 of them — living in peace, 
prosperity, and discontent, with their heirs and 
descendants. 

“The Jews are criminals,” the camp leader con- 
tinued in a rising voice. ‘“‘Murderers! They are 
the worst criminals in the whole world.” 

Had he ever heard of Hitler? 

He banged his table and said, “Hitler was far 
better than the Jews!” 

“Far better murderer? He killed six million 
Jews as a Start,” I observed. 

“Oh, that is all exaggerated. He did not. Be- 
sides, the Jews bluffed Hitler. They arranged in 
secret that he should kill a few of them — old ones, 
weak ones — to make the others emigrate to 
Palestine.” 

“Thirty-six thousand of them,” said the Secret 
Service man, proving the point, ‘‘came here, be- 
fore the war, from Central Europe.” 

“Its amazing,” I said. “I have never before 
heard anywhere that the Jews arranged with 
Hitler for him to kill them.” 

“It was a secret!” the camp leader shouted. 
“The documents have been found. Everyone 
knows. It was published. The Jews arranged 
it all with Hitler.” 

There is a limit to the amount of Mad Hattery 
one can endure, so I suggested that we visit the 
camp. I knocked on a door at random, before 
the camp leader had a chance to steer me any- 
where. Two young married couples lived here. 
In a corner by the courtyard wall stood a group 
of visitors, silent Arab women, in their graceful 
long blue dresses, slightly hiding their faces be- 
hind their white head veils. The older women 
wore silver coins on chains across their foreheads; 
this is very pretty and is also guaranteed to pre- 
vent sickness of the eyes. It was useless to try to 
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lure the women into talk, but one of the husbands 
talked freely. The Secret Service youth translated. 

“Tt is the blame of America that this happened, 
because they help the Jews. We only want Amer- 
ica to help us to get back to our land.” 

“How?” I asked. “By war?” 

“When the Arabs are united, we will make the 
war.” 

“What do you want from us then? Arms to 
make this war with?” 

“No, we want you to stop giving arms and 
money to Israel. Just now Kennedy has given 
Israel $25 million for arms.” 

“I do not believe that the U.S. government 
has ever given or sold arms to Israel. What about 
the arms Nasser gets from Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia?” 

“That is all right. That is different. They are 
peace-loving nations. They only want to help the 
undeveloped countries.” 

The Secret Service man put in: “America 
offered us arms, but with conditions. We will not 
accept conditions. So we take from the Eastern 
countries, who give without conditions.” 

“What do you do?” I asked the fat young 
husband. 

“Nothing.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Be a soldier and fight Jews.” 

This oratory pleased the public very much. 

“Do you all like Nasser?” I asked, politely. 

Wide smiles. General joy. 

“We do. Certainly. Oh, of course. He will 
unite us and make us strong. He is our leader.” 


En rest and relaxation, together with thousands 
of locals, I went to the School Sports Day. Fifty 
thousand refugee children attend school on the 
Gaza Strip, 98 per cent of the possible school 
population. In Gazas spacious stadium, 2000 
school children were gathered. They ranged from 
tiny tots, the Brownies, in berets and ballet- 
skirted orange uniforms, to boys in running shorts 
and muscles. They paraded past the governor of 
the Gaza Strip in the viewing stand, led by girls 
in colored outfits who formed the Palestine flag. 
The human flag was followed by the Brownie 
babies, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, girl gymnasts, and 
boy gymnasts. ‘‘We dressed every one of them,” 
an English UNRWA official said. “This show 
costs us about two thousand dollars, but it’s 
worth it. It gives them something to look forward 
to. They all love it.” They loved it and their ad- 
miring families loved it and the public loved it. 
The children had marched in earnest stiff- 
legged style. (“Like the British Army,” I said. 
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“Like the Egyptian Army,” he said.) They then 
lined up in formation, and a loudspeaker blared 
out Arabic. Three times the children shouted a 
unanimous, squeaky but enthusiastic reply to the 
loudspeaker’s commanding male voice. 

“What are the cheers for?” 

“The first is: ‘Long Live a Free Palestine.’ The 
second is: ‘Long Live the United Arab Republic.’ 
The third is: ‘Long Live Gamal Abdel Nasser.’ ” 

I stayed to see the white-clad girl gymnasts, as 
graceful as a field of Isadora Duncans, doing lovely 
swaying motions with blue gauze handkerchiefs. 

The Vocational Training School at Gaza is a 
freshly painted group of buildings, with well-kept 
lawns, flower borders, scrubbed Spartan self- 
respecting dormitories, and impressive workshops 
equipped with the complex machinery that mod- 
ern life seems to depend on. The boys were on 
their playing field that afternoon, a holiday, mark- 
ing white lines for various sporting events to come. 
A few of them drifted back and wanted to show 
off every inch of their school. Did they like it here, 
did they enjoy their work, were they happy? Need- 
less to ask; the answer glowed and shone on them. 
The graduates, of this school find good jobs for 
which they are trained; amongst its many other 
parental functions UNRWA operates a placement 
bureau throughout the Middle East. This is the © 
new generation, the UNRWA graduates, and you 
find them everywhere in the Arab refugee world. 
They have not yet been crippled by exile, regret, 
or hate, and they may well be the brightest citizens 
of the Arab future. They are the source of all hope. 

Two accidental conversations stick in my mem- 
ory. Once, lost in the UNRWA compound of 
offices, I chanced on a pretty, dark secretary, who 
told me the kind of inside human angle of history 
which is more interesting than any other. In 1956, 
when the Israelis took the Gaza Strip, during what 
they call the Sinai campaign and we call Suez, for 
short, telephone communication was restored be- 
tween the Strip and Israel, which is, after all, just 
across the fields. In the midst of enemy occupa- 
tion, the secretary’s sister-in-law rang up from the 
small town where she lived in Israel, to have a 
chat. How was everyone? ‘The sister-in-law re- 
ported that they were fine, her husband was doing 
very well, they had a nice house and no trouble of 
any kind. The secretary, recalling this family 
news, said, “I think if we had all stayed where we 
were, nothing would have happened to us. All 
this would not have come about. And what is it 
for? My children have never seen Palestine. I 
tell them; and in every school, every minute, they 
are always told. But when they are grown? The 
people who knew Palestine will die, and the young 
ones — will they be interested?” 

The second memorable talk took place at the 
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Sewing Center. The Sewing Center is another of 
UNRWA’s camp inventions, and it is self-sup- 
porting. UNRWA Sewing Centers teach dress- 
making and new uses for traditional Palestinian 
embroidery — vast tablecloths and sets of napkins, 
blouses, skirts, which sell at good prices to local 
customers and to city specialty shops. Hundreds 
of refugee girls earn small wages and stave off 
boredom, while learning a trade. The Gaza center 
was managed by a bustling cheerful plump 
Palestinian refugee, who would be taken for a 
bustling cheerful plump young Jewess in any 
Western country; but, of course, Arabs and Jews 
are the same race, Semites. The young man- 
ageress showed me massive tablecloths (which 
none of us would be grand enough to own or get 
washed), and she praised her girls, who sat on a 
long porch, embroidering, flattered, giggling. 

It was as clear as if she wore a sign, but I asked 
anyhow: “You’re happy, aren’t you?” 

“I have a nice husband, and two children, and 
a comfortable house. I like my work very much; 
it is very interesting. Yes. We are happy.” And 
she smiled. Such a smile. The world isn’t lost, not 
even on the Gaza Strip. 

Most of the Christian Arab refugees live scat- 
tered around Gaza in rented private houses. A 
few Christian families asked for free government 
land at the edge of a Muslim camp, the usual free 
allotment of building materials from UNRWA, 
borrowed extra money, and built their own houses 
with small well-tended gardens. My UNRWA 
guide, himself a Greek Orthodox Arab, took me to 
visit one of these trim, respectable self-made 
homes, belonging to a family he had known before 
in Jaffa. 

The old mother was half blind; the recurrence 
of eye disease is a Middle Eastern, not a refugee 
affliction. My guide and this family had not seen 
each other for some time, and immediately after 
their first greeting, the old woman wept with in- 
curable grief and was consoled, gently, but as if 
he had done so often before, by my guide. He 
explained: this family had suffered a great tragedy. 
One of the sons was killed by shellfire, in Jaffa. 

I report this because it was the only family I 
met where an actual human being was known to 
be dead. Here, at last, the infallible witness testi- 
fied; and here this death, thirteen years old, was 
mourned as if it had come upon them yesterday. 
My UNRWA guide behaved as if this case were 
unique and deserved the aching pity which every- 
one feels for those who have lost a loved member 
of the family in war. 

I left Gaza, wishing that I could take all the 
young people with me, and not to Palestine, but 
out into a wider world. Their destiny should not 
be to go back, but to go forth. They need exactly 
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the opposite of what the Jews need. There is 
plenty of room for both needs. 


Oaa over 600,000 Palestinian refugees 
live in Jordan, more than in the other three “‘host 
countries? put together. But legally there is no 
such thing as a refugee in Jordan. The refugees 
are full citizens of Jordan; they have every right 
and privilege and opportunity that a born Jor- 
danian has. Many of the Palestine Jordanians are 
contented and have made good lives, despite the 
limitations that a hot, barren, undeveloped coun- 
try places on all its inhabitants. 

Much of the barrenness and poverty could have 
been corrected by a scheme for the use of the 
waters of the Jordan River, to irrigate land now 
wasted. Eric Johnston, who was President Eisen- 
hower’s special representative to implement this 
life-giving plan, finally reported: “After two years 
of discussion, technical experts of Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria agreed upon every important 
detail of a unified Jordan plan. But in October 
1955 it was rejected for political reasons at a meet- 
ing of the Arab League.” 

Judging by the refugees I saw in Jericho, in 
camps outside Jerusalem, in Jerusalem itself, the 
boon of citizenship fosters sanity. The emotional 
climate in Jordan is noticeably different from that 
of the Gaza Strip. A school principal stated that 
children are taught the history of Palestine, 
“without politics.” Exactly what this means, I 
cannot say. In Jordan, a refugee’s education and 
self-reliance showed at once in his politics. The 
better educated, the more able do not waste their 
time on thoughts of violent revenge, and give their 
loyalty to King Hussein. The more ignorant and 
less competent nourish themselves with a passion 
for Nasser, war, and Return. 

Two men, living next door to each other in a 
camp outside Jerusalem, aptly illustrate this differ- 
ence in personality and politics. The camp watch- 
man, who lived in a new little UNRWA house 
which was already a pigsty, with empty sardine 
tins on the floor, a filthy yard, rags for bedding, 
announced, “We were evicted by force, and so we 
will return. Led by Nasser and Hussein and all 
the Arab leaders.” His neighbor, an old man, had 
cleared the stony ground around his house and 
made a flourishing vegetable garden. Inside his 
courtyard you could hardly move for the rows of 
drying laundry. He did not have a word to 
say about war or force or Arab leaders. He said 
that he would rather starve to death than not 
give his grandchildren education. “As long as I 
live and can work, my grandson will go to the 
university.” 








The largest Jericho camp is run by an objec- 
tionable tyrant, yet its cleanliness was nearly 
Swiss. “I gave them six thousand trees,” said 
the refugee-tyrant, speaking in his capacity of God. 
‘Five years ago, the Muktars [the village leaders] 
would not let me give the people trees; they said 
if they plant trees, the people will never want to go 
home.” Now trees rise over the walls that separate 
the little houses, and more trees are to be dis- 
tributed. An inexhaustible supply of clean water 
flows from twenty-one water points. Forty thou- 
sand people live here in solid dwellings, under 
the stern eye of their tyrant; bird-fast children 
play in the streets. 

“How is your name? Are you well? Good-by! 
Good night! Hello, leddy!’’ The children chirped 
and circled; the tyrant tried roughly to shout 
them off. One boy, determined to have his say, 
presented me with a whole English sentence. 

He took me to his home, four airy rooms (one 
lined with chairs for visiting), a neat yard, pre- 
sided over by a smiling serene-faced mother, very 
proud of her son who could speak alone in a 
foreign language to a foreign guest. He told me, 
slowly, of his life, his family, and his ambitions. 
He was thirteen and had studied English here 
for two years, in school. He had never talked 
English with anyone before, except his teacher. 
After this encounter, I visited some English 
classes in another camp, to watch the miracle 
in the making. The boy wants to become a 
teacher. 

“In this country?” I asked, waiting for the 
expected cry, “No! In my country! Palestine!” 

“No, not in this country, in Jerusalem or 
Amman.” 

So finally I realized, as I should have all along, 
that “country” means town or village; when the 
Arab peasant refugees talk of their country — even 
if they happen to be in it, as they are here — they 
are talking about their own village, their birth- 
place. The boy’s mind had gone no farther than 
the big cities of the only country he knows; his 
mind may travel much farther than that. The 
highest ambition of all the best students is to 
become a teacher or a doctor. Teachers and 
doctors are needed throughout the world, and 
the Arab world needs them intensely. 

Jordan has a Vocational Training School also, 
as happy and hopeful as the school in Gaza. Here 
I forgathered with a class of budding plumbers, 
another set of citizens the world can well use. They 
were very merry in their blue work clothes and 
greasy hands, and full of plans for the future. One 
wished to go to Kuwait, one to America. One 
boy said he wanted to plumb in Palestine. The 
youngest and smallest of them, in a curiously wise 
voice — both bored and dismissive — said, “Oh, 
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all that will take a long time.” None of them was 
interested enough to go on with it. 

The only place that looked as I originally 
expected refugee life to look was in the Jordanian 
part of divided Jerusalem, in the old Ghetto. Jews 
had festered in those lightless rat holes, jammed 
among the ancient stones, for longer than one can 
imagine; for thirteen years, Arab refugees have 
endured the same hideous life. This is medieval 
misery and squalor; nothing like it exists in the 
modern world. 

From a fetid passageway, a straight-backed, 
cleanly dressed, handsome boy bounded into the 
cobbled alley street. He took the arm of his 
teacher, who happened to be my guide that day; 
they were good friends. He was the star pupil of 
his class. Where could he possibly study? In the 
street, the boy said, anywhere outside. He has 
known no other home than a single damp room, 
a dungeon, where he lives with his bedridden 
grandfather, his parents, and a brother. 

“All the boys from here are good boys,” the 
teacher said, and his amazement showed in his 
voice. “And very witty.” He meant “intelligent,” 
I later discovered. 

Did the UNRWA Director know of this vile 
slum? No, said the camp leader. I hurried off 
to ask why UNRWA allowed human beings to 
live in such revolting squalor. Whereupon I was 
informed that the Director had visited the Jerusa- 
lem Ghetto within two weeks of taking on his 
job. UNRWA had tried, at various times, to 
move these refugees, who refused to go because 
they preferred living inside the city. But now, 
since their birth rate had risen at such lightning 
speed, they were more than ready to leave, and 
within the year they would be settled in a new 
camp outside Jerusalem. There were two more 
dreadful refugee slums in the “host countries” — I 
did not see either; these were the only subhuman 
living conditions, and it was not UNRWA’s fault 
they continued. They would, in time, be eradi- 
cated. 

Despite all difficulties, UNRWA runs a welfare 
state; no other exists in the Arab Middle East. 
“The refugee has a net under him; the local popu- 
lation has none.” Quote from an UNRWA off- 
cial. It should be stated that the UNRWA 
personnel loves its Arab charges, which is not only 
right but essential. You cannot help those you 
do not cherish. 


Wan my suitcases packed, and my mind over- 
packed with “treasonous” doubts, I set off for 
Israel, across the street. I had not dared tell 
anyone, including the Western UNRWA officials, 
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of this intention: to have been in Israel, to go to 
Israel, is enough to brand you as an enemy and, 
more possibly, a spy. The Arab psychosis (an 
ornate word but not too strong) about Israel is 
official, and infectious. There may be many 
reasonable people in the Arab countries who are 
able to think calmly about Israel and about Arab- 
Israel relations; if so, they choose safety and keep 
their mouths shut. 

When it comes to moving from one side of 
Jerusalem, which is Jordan, to the other side of 
Jerusalem, which is Israel, the world of dream sets 
in. You take a taxi, through normal streets, and 
suddenly you arrive at a small Jordanian frontier 
post, also in a city street. You wait, in this little 
shack, while your passport is checked against 
the exit list. After this formality, a charming 
courteous young porter carries your suitcases 
half a block. You tip him, and he deposits them 
on the porch of a house which is no longer there. 
Artillery fire removed it, years ago. Around you 
are shelled houses; one side of the street is Jordan, 
with laughing soldiers in the shelled houses; one 
side of the street is Israel, with washing hung 
out on lines. You walk a half block further, 
leaving your bags behind. You are now at the 
Israel frontier post, another shack. Like crossing 
the river Styx, this is a one-way journey. When 
you have left Jordan for Israel, you cannot return 
by this road. The Arab blockade of Israel thus 
extends to foreign visitors. You would have to fly 
from Israel to neutral territory and start all over, 
provided the Arabs still like you, after a visit to 
Israel. 

Since you will not be admitted to any Arab 
country if you have an Israeli visa on your pass- 
port, you carry your Israeli visa on a separate 
sheet of paper. Other nations than ours present 
their traveling citizens with two passports. After 
the Israeli border police have checked your visa, 
an equally charming courteous young porter, an 
Israeli, collects your bags from the porch of the 
nonexistent house in no man’s land. You tip him 
and put the luggage in a taxi and drive a few 
blocks to your hotel. From your hotel in Israel 
you have a fine view of the beautiful wall and the 
Old City of Jerusalem, where you were residing 
three quarters of an hour ago. 

There is not a war on, not by any terms we 
know. ‘The object of this non-peace—non-war 
exercise is to destroy Israel, which remains unde- 
stroyed. I cannot see how it helps the Arab 
countries, but perhaps it does. Perhaps they 
need one enemy they can agree on, as a unifying 
force, as cement for their nationalism. 

I wanted to visit Palestinian Arabs in Israel, 
the ones who stayed behind, the non-refugees. 
Seeing them at home, I thought I might better 
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understand the mentality of their brothers in 
exile. Some important clue was lacking, but I 
could not name it or define it. 

The driver of my car, on the journey in Israel, 
was an Israeli Jew, born there, who speaks Arabic 
as his second mother tongue and looks so like 
Nasser that it is a joke. I said I wanted to visit 
the village of Meron, on a mountaintop in Galilee. 
He said that at Meron there was an ancient 
temple of the Jews, the grave of a famous rabbi, 
a synagogue, a Yeshiva (the Orthodox Jewish 
equivalent of a Catholic seminary), but nothing 
else to his knowledge. Let us go and find out, I 
said. So we drove north through this country, 
which is a monument to the obstinate, tireless 
will of man. In 1949, the new immigrants, like 
ants on the hillsides, were planting trees: their 
first job. It looked as if they were planting blades 
of grass and seemed a pitiful act of faith. Now the 
trees have grown. 

There are countless changes in Israel, but the 
Arab villages along the road to Nazareth have not 
changed. The old adobe or field-stone houses 
cling to and grow from each other. They are 
charming, picturesque, primitive, and wretched; 
but not to Arab peasants. This is the way it always 
was; this is the way they like it and want to keep it. 

We drove up the mountain. Between the syna- 
gogue and the heroic ruins of the two-thousand- 
year-old temple, we did indeed find Meron, the 
home of the aristocrat who had offered me a rose 
on a mountaintop in Lebanon. There were not 
more than twelve houses in the village. The 
Muktar’s palace is a long narrow stone shed, 
with an ugly narrow porch along the front. In- 
stead of beams, bits of rusted railway track 
hold up the porch. The other small houses were 
built of the honey-colored, rough field stone, with 
traditional graceful doors and windows. Inside, 
the houses were like stables unfit for decent ani- 
mals. The rich fields and groves the Meron refu- 
gees had described were the steep slopes of the 
mountain behind, where the villagers cultivated 
tobacco and some fruit and fig trees. In their day, 
the village had no electric light or water; the. 
women carried water on their heads from the 
wadi at the foot of the mountain. The view is 
a dream of beauty. Hardship for hardship, Meron 
is no better than their refugee camp, Mia Mia, 
perhaps not as good; but memory is magical, 
and Meron was home. 

Beside these pretty stone hovels tower the 
remains of a great temple. The blocks of granite 
in the fragmented wall are as massive as those 
in the wall of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem. 
The broken pillars are enormous, unadorned, and 
suddenly Samson is real and pulled down real 
pillars as heavy as these. Here, two thousand 
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years ago, the Jews were praying in a new temple, 
for two thousand years is not all that much in the 
history of the Jews or of this land. And here, with 
weeds around their low walls, stand the aban- 
doned houses of the descendants of warrior stran- 
gers, the Arabs who came to this country and 
conquered it when the temple was some six hun- 
dred years old, doubtless already a ruin. Were 
the villagers of Meron happy when they lived on 
this mountain; did they think it Eden then? And 
why did they run away? The war never touched 
this place. 


QO., January 1, 1960, according to Israeli statis- 
tics, 159,236 Muslims, 48,277 Christian Arabs, and 
22,351 Druses lived in Israel. These people will 
have increased, but that is a good enough basis 
to work on; roughly a quarter of a million Arabs by 
now. The Jewish population, coming together 
here from the four corners of the earth, was 
1,858,841. These dissimilar people live on eight 
thousand square miles of quite beautiful, labor- 
iously and lovingly reclaimed rock heap and sand 
dune — of which one third is irreducible desert. 
The Druses, a separate and secret sect, are a 
phenomenon; they are content. They trust and 
approve of the Jews; they are loyal citizens of 
Israel. The remaining Arabs are something else 
again. 

On this tour, I visited a Christian Arab village 
near the Lebanese frontier; a Muslim Arab village 
on the coastal plain near Acre; two Muslim vil- 
lages near the Jordanian frontier; a new Muslim 
settlement near Tel Aviv — the exact copy of a 
new Jewish settlement, built by the government; 
and a Roman Catholic priest, in the beautiful 
Crusader city of Acre. 

My idea was to search out Arab schoolteachers, 
on the grounds that they would probably speak 
English, were educated men, would know the 
feelings of their communities, and would have 
thought about Arab problems. Arabs, living in 
their own communities, have their own schools, 
by their own wish, where the children are taught 
in Arabic, according to Arab principles. Nissim, 
my driver, was to serve as translator until I had 
found someone I could talk to; he was then to 
disappear. I did not want anyone to feel ham- 
pered by his alien presence. I might have spared 
myself anxiety. The candor of the Arabs is proof 
of their freedom inside the state of Israel; they are 
not in the least cowed. 

In the Christian Arab village, the schoolteacher 
was an attractive lean young man, with prema- 
turely gray hair, working in his garden in the cool 
of the evening. He had a good modern house, 
a young modern wife, and after six years of mar- 
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riage, a first baby, a six-months-old girl named 
Mary, whom he and his wife so adored that 
neither of them took their eyes off the child at the 
same moment. He was healthy, prosperous, re- 
spected, freely doing his chosen work, loved and 
loving; by any standards, a fortunate man. After 
hours of listening to him, I had grasped the lacking 
clue, and felt hopeless. 

“Great Britain helped the Jews,” he said. “The 
English gave weapons to the Arab countries, and 
they gave weapons to us. In this village we were 
all armed; we all fired at the Jews, every one of us. 
But our bullets were no good; the English gave 
bad bullets to the Arabs. Four out of five of the 
bullets were no good. When we saw this, we ran 
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away to Lebanon for two weeks and then we 
came back.” 

“Were any of you killed in these battles?” 

“No, noone. Yes, we refused Partition. We did 
not want the Jews here; we wanted the whole 
country for ourselves, as is right. We only lost 
because of the United Nations and the Western 
powers. 

“The Ottoman Empire crushed the pride of the 
Arabs. The Western powers divided the Arabs 
into many nations, after the First World War, to 
keep them weak. In the 1948 war, the next village 
was bombed by the Jews; when we saw that, we 
knew we had no hope.” 

(Pause for breath: the Jewish Air Force at the 
time consisted of nineteen Piper Cubs, a nice little 
plane, not a bomber; the next village was a good 
seven or eight miles away.) 

“Now we have military zones, all along the 
frontiers. We must ask for permission to travel or 
work in different places. They have taken our 
land which is in the military zones. Yes, they 
pay for it, but very cheaply.” 

“At the price it used to be worth in the Man- 
date? Before it was improved by the Jews?” 

“Something like that. No, even cheaper. Just 
now two boys from this village were caught on 
the Lebanese frontier; the Lebanese police sent 
them back. The Israelis are holding them for 
interrogation. How could such boys be spies?” 

“I don’t know. But you do remember that the 
Arab countries are at war with Israel? I should 
think it might be hard for the Jews to know what 
Arabs they could trust.” 

“They are right not to trust 50 per cent of the 
Arabs in this country.” 

“How can they know which 50 per cent?” 

“Oh, they know everything. They have a 
C.I.D. agent in every Arab village. He is a Jew, 
and everyone knows him.” 

‘“‘What’s the use of having a secret policeman 
if everyone knows he’s a secret policeman?” 

“There are plenty of informers. I don’t know 
what it is that has taught all Arabs to be spies.” 
He said this with real despair. 

“There is compulsory education in this country 
up to the age of fourteen. That is a very good 
thing. We did not have such a thing before. But 
the Muslims do not send their girls to school half 
the time and do not send the boys if they can earn. 
Then what? The fine for the father is only five 
pounds. What is five pounds to the father?” 

“Do you really mean that you want the Jews to 
supply the schools and the law which makes edu- 
cation compulsory, and also to force the Arabs and 
Druses to send their children to school and take 
advantage of this education? Wouldn’t that make 
the Jews even more unpopular?” 
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He admitted, with a smile, that this might be the 
case and went on: ‘‘Nasser buys arms from 
Russia because he could not get them from the 
West. Egypt has twenty-two million people, so 
it needs many more arms than the Israelis, who 
are only two million. But Nasser is not crazy; 
he will not make war. He spends as much on 
social reform as on arms. All children now go to 
school in the Arab countries.” 

“Have you ever visited the Arab countries? 
Have you been to Egypt?”’ 

‘<< i g Tede 

We drank more coffee; we lit more cigarettes. 
I braced myself for further enlightenment. 

“The Arab Kings were not the true representa- 
tives of the Arab peoples when they made war 
against Israel. Now all the refugees should come 
back and we should have Partition.” 

At this point, I decided to make one long, deter- 
mined stand to see whether there was any meeting 
ground of minds on a basis of mutually accepted 
facts and reasoning. 

“Please bear with me and help me,” said I. “I 
am a simple American, and I am trying to under- 
stand how the Arab mind works, and I am finding 
it very difficult. I want to put some things in 
order; if I have everything wrong, you will correct 
me. In 1947, the United Nations recommended 
the Partition of Palestine. I have seen the Parti- 
tion map and studied it. I cannot tell, but it does 
not look to me as if the Arabs were being cheated 
of their share of good land. The idea was that this 
division would work, if both Jews and Arabs 
accepted it and lived under an Economic Union. 
And, of course, the Arab countries around the 
borders would have to be peaceful and cooperative 
or else nothing would work at all. The Jews ac- 
cepted this Partition plan; I suppose because they 
felt they had to. They were outnumbered about 
two to one inside the country, and there were 
the neighboring Arab states with five regular 
armies and forty million or more citizens, not 
feeling friendly. Are we agreed so far?” 

“It is right.” 

“The Arab governments and the Palestinian 
Arabs rejected Partition absolutely. You wanted 
the whole country. There is no secret about this. 
The statements of the Arab representatives in 
the UN are on record. The Arab governments 
never hid the fact that they started the war against 
Israel. But you, the Palestinian Arabs, agreed 
to this, you wanted it. And you thought, it seems 
to me very reasonably, that you would win and 
win quickly. It hardly seemed a gamble; it 
seemed a sure bet. You took the gamble and you 
lost. I can understand why you have all been 
searching for explanations of that defeat ever since, 
because it does seem incredible. I don’t happen to 








accept your explanations, but that is beside the 
point. The point is that you lost.” 

“Yes.” It was too astonishing; at long last, East 
and West were in accord on the meaning of 
words. 

“Now you say that you want to return to the 
past; you want Partition. So, in fact you say, let 
us forget that war we started, and the defeat, and, 
after all, we think Partition is a good, sensible 
idea. Please answer me this, which is what I must 
know. If the position were reversed, if the Jews 
had started the war and lost it, if you had won the 
war, would you now accept Partition? Would you 
give up part of the country and allow the 650,000 
Jewish residents of Palestine — who had fled 
from the war — to come back?” 

“Certainly not,’ he said, without an instant’s 
hesitation. ‘“‘But there would have been no Jewish 
refugees. They had no place to go. They would 
all be dead or in the sea.” 

He had given me the missing clue. The fancy 
word we use nowadays.is “empathy”? — entering 
into the emotions of others. I had appreciated and 
admired individual refugees but realized I had 
felt no blanket empathy for the Palestinian refu- 
gees, and finally I knew why — owing to this nice, 
gray-haired schoolteacher. It is hard to sorrow 
for those who only sorrow over themselves. It is 
difficult to pity the pitiless. To wring the heart 
past all doubt, those who cry aloud for justice 
must be innocent. They cannot have wished for a 
victorious rewarding war, blame everyone else 
for their defeat, and remain guiltless. Some of 
them may be unfortunate human beings, and civi- 
lization would collapse (as it notoriously did in 
Nazi Germany) if most people did not naturally 
move to help their hurt fellow men. But a pro- 
found difference exists between victims of mis- 
fortune (there, but for the grace of God, go I) and 
victims of injustice. My empathy knew where it 
stood, thanks to the schoolteacher. 

“Do you follow the Eichmann trial?” I asked. 
An Arabic daily paper, weeklies, and radio sta- 
tion thrive in Israel. 

“Yes. Every day.” He wrinkled his nose with 
disgust. 

“Do you not imagine that all the Jews in 
Israel believe this massacre of their people could 
have been prevented if the Jews had had a home- 
land to escape to? Don’t you think that they knew, 
also, what you just said: there would have been 
no Jewish refugees from here — they would be 
dead or in the sea? Doesn’t that perhaps explain 
them to you a little?” 

He shrugged, he smiled; with these gestures he 
tacitly admitted the point, but it was of minor 
importance. “In 1948, the Arabs were not united; 
that is why we lost. In 1956 the Jews beat Nasser. 
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He will never make war. But when there are five 
million Jews here in Israel, the Jews will make 
war, because they will need more land.” 

“Israel is about the size of New Jersey, a state 
in America. Some six million people live quite 
comfortably in New Jersey. Israel could become 
an industrial state, a very useful one.” 

“No, it cannot. The Arab nations will not allow 
it. They will not trade with Israel. They will 
not let Israeli ships go through the Canal. They 
do not wish Israel to do these things. They will 
not accept Israel.” 

“It is hopeless,” I said. “In my lifetime, those 
who threatened war sooner or later produced it. 
If Arab-Israel politics keep up like this, my friend, 
perhaps all of us, everywhere — you and your 
wife and Mary, and my child and my husband and 
I — will have the privilege of dying in the same 
stupid final war.” 

He thought I was making a rich foreign joke. 
He has never seen even a corner of a real big war; 
he cannot imagine it. He thinks war is something 
that lasts a few weeks, during which you shoot off 
bad bullets at a remote enemy, no one is killed, 
you run away for a bit and then come home to 
your undamaged houses and lead a good life, 
indeed a better material life than before. None of 
these Arabs has suffered anything comparable to 
what survivors of modern war know; none can 
imagine such catastrophe. 


T Christian schoolteacher sent me on to a 
friend of his, a Muslim schoolteacher, in a village 
called Masra on the plain near Acre. The Muslim 
schoolteacher was a young black-eyed beauty, 
who received me in a bleak cement-walled room, 
scantily furnished with an ugly desk, wardrobe, 
straight chairs, and day bed. He wore striped 
pajamas, traces of shaving cream, and a princely 
ease of manner. We got right down to business. 

Before 1948, the population of Masra was 350; 
now it is 200. They owned little land, they had 
worked on neighboring kibbutzim and in Acre 
factories. They always had good relations with 
the Jews. “No one here shot at Jews; and no Jews 
shot at us.” (Note the order of the sentence.) But 
now Masra had grown and swollen; 900 refugees 
lived here. 

“Refugees?” 

“Yes, people from those villages.” 

He gestured out the door, across the fields. 

“What? From villages nearby?” 

“Yes, yes. Those villages. They are maybe 
seven kilometers away.” 

“And you consider them refugees?” 

“Of course. There was no fighting near here, 
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but the people are frightened, so they fled to the 
Druse villages, where they know they will be safe, 
because the Druses were always friendly with the 
Jews, and after, they came here. The Israeli 
government will not let them go back to their 
villages. The government offered them other 
land, but they will not take it. Before the war, 
only my father sent his sons to school from this 
village. Now we have a school and 240 children 
in it, 100 girls and 140 boys. We have a water tap 
at every house and electric light; never such things 
before. No one owned a radio; now there are 100 
radios and frigidaires too. The people earn good 
wages.” 

“Then everyone must be happy.” 

“No: The people are not glad. ‘They want to go 
back to their old houses, even if there is no light 
or water or money.” 

They knew the refugees were “living under 
good conditions’; he had brothers in Lebanon 
and Syria who were doing well. How did he 
know? They wrote messages to the Israel radio, 
which broadcast them, and the Lebanon radio 
sent messages back; that way they heard news of 
their families. 

But all the refugees should return and Israel 
should be partitioned. I put the same proposition 
to him as to his Christian colleague; if the Arabs 
had won the war, would they accept Partition? 

“No, never, of course not. We would iet some 
few Jews live here as immigrants but not be mas- 
ters, not in any part of Palestine.” 

“Why do you think the refugees left in the first 
place?” 

Well, there was much fear. Then, they all 
knew about Dir Yassin and expected the same to 
happen to them. Inside Israel, the Arabs do not 
need or use the refugees’ stories of massacres; they 
do not have to account for flight, since they are 
still at home. They know what happened around 
them, and their neighbors know, and such stories 
would be pointless. But they do speak of Dir 
Yassin, which was a genuine massacre and took 
place in the village of that name, near Jerusalem, 
on April 9, 1948. 

Before the official Arab-Israel war started (on 
May 15, 1948) there had been months and months 
of “incidents.” (“From the first week of December 
1947, disorder in Palestine had begun to mount. 
The Arabs repeatedly asserted that they would 
resist partition by force. ‘They seemed to be de- 
termined to drive that point home by assaults 
upon the Jewish community in Palestine.” — 
Trygve Lie, Jn the Cause of Peace, Macmillan, 
1954.) By February, 1948, aside from scattered 
Arab attacks on scattered Jews, and reprisals for 
same, the “Arab Liberation Army”? had moved 
into Palestine from the north, and Jerusalem was 
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bombarded, besieged, and cut off. The Jews were 
trying to run food to the beleaguered Jewish popu- 
lation of Jerusalem. A lot of Jews were getting 
killed in that effort, in Jerusalem and elsewhere, 
and in the eyes of some Jews not enough was being 
done to prevent or avenge this. The state of Israel 
did not exist; no functioning Jewish government 
could control this anarchic, deadly phase of un- 
declared war. 

Two famous illegal groups of militant Jews, the 
Stern Gang and the Irgun Zvai Leumi, had their 
own ideas on how to fight fire with fire. The 
British regarded them both as terrorists. The 
Jewish Agency and their underground army, the 
Haganah, which were the official Jewish authori- 
ties in Palestine, also rejected the Stern Gang and 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi, because of their ruthless- 
ness. Under the circumstances that created 
them, these two outlawed bands do not seem 
very different from Resistance groups, Partisans, 
or Commandos, all of whom were admired 
as patriots, and none of whom obeyed the Queens- 
berry rules. 

The Irgun Zvai Leumi, in any case, behaved 
like desperate men at war, not like the millennial 
inheritors of a high moral code. The village of Dir 
Yassin lay close to besieged Jerusalem and its 
life-line road. According to the Irgun, Dir Yassin 
was a nest of snipers and armed Arabs; an effective 
enemy concentration. On their own, the Irgun 
decided to attack Dir Yassin. Their leader was 
killed by Arab fire from the village; the Irgun 
fighters then went brutally mad and shot everyone 
in sight. Two hundred and fifty Arabs were killed. 

To this day, Israelis cannot get over their shame 
for Dir Yassin while failing to remind themselves, 
the Arabs, and the world that murder, horribly, 
begets murder; and they could present a longer 
casualty list of Jews killed by Arabs, before and 
after Dir Yassin, during the twilight period of 
terror that preceded open war. 

The news of Dir Yassin spread like the tolling 
of a funeral bell throughout Arab Palestine. Ac- 
cording to their own ethical code and practice of 
war, Dir Yassin must have seemed a natural 
portent of the future to the Arabs. ‘They intended 
to massacre the Jews; if the Jews were victorious, 
obviously they would massacre the Arabs. As the 
beautiful schoolteacher pointed out, Dir Yassin 
threw the fear of death into vast numbers of 
the Arab population. In panic, they fled from 
Palestine. 

Since we were talking about war, we came 
easily to the subject of Nasser. 

“Here they love Nasser. All love him. He is 
Arab person. They do not believe what he says 
on the radio — kill the Jews, kick them into the 
sea. So long he says it, and nothing happens. It 


will not be war. Something else will arrange, but 
not soon.” 

The Christian Arab schoolteacher had told me 
of a priest in Acre whom I should see, but I could 
not find him. Instead, I directed myself toward 
the nearest church steeple, rang a doorbell be- 
neath, and was admitted by an enormous, rotund 
priest in a brown cassock. He looked like an Arab 
but was an Italian. He had lived in this country 
for nearly thirty years and had learned how to 
survive: by laughter. He laughed at everything, 
and it was an awesome sight, as if a hippopotamus 
broke into silent mirth. 

We settled on his stiff upholstered visitors’ 
chairs, and he ruminated on the problem of the 
refugees. If there was the choice between a big 
financial compensation or return, only 50 per cent 
of the refugees would wish to return, and most of 
those who came back would not stay. “They 
could not endure how this country is run. The 
discipline. The work.” ‘The refugees are kept 
thinking of Palestine by the Arab leaders, by 
propaganda. Why not build factories and arrange 
land resettlement in the Arab countries? (The 
Arab governments do not wish this, Father.) 
Give the money to the Arab governments and tell 
them to get on with the job and control it. (How?) 
By force. (But what force, Father?) 

He often told Arab priests about the thirteen 
million refugees who came from East Germany to 
West Germany; they were all absorbed into West 
Germany and enriched the country. Why would 
not 800,000 Arab refugees enrich the Arab coun- 
tries, which were big and underpopulated? But it 
is no use; Arabs have never heard of any other 
refugees or any other problem than their own, and 
they cannot think about that, in a practical way. 

The whole problem is between the East and the 
West; the Arabs are very happy in the middle, 
using blackmail. This would stop if the East and 
the West came to terms, or if the West was united 
and strong and could impose its will. (But how, 
Father?) 

Ah well, the Jews might as well let the refugees 
come back; the Arabs here are loyal to the state. 
(“The ones I’ve seen detest the Jews and the state, 
Father, and you know it.” I expected his laughter 
to make a sound, it was so violent.) Yes, yes, that 
is true, but they do nothing. There is no resistance, 
no underground. Think what they could do if 
they really wanted to, with the Arab countries all 
around asa base. (Some Arabs did for a long time, 
Father — until 1956, in fact; look at the countless 
incidents with the UN police force called out to 
investigate murders, thefts, sabotage.) Oh, that 
was nothing, nothing to what they could do if 
they really wanted to. 

With another mute roar, he told me that the 
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Arabs said, First we will finish with the Shabbaths, 
and then with the Sundays. They never changed 
their ideas. They went around looking at the 
women and the houses they would take when they 
managed to get rid of the Jews and the Christians. 
He laughed himself into a good shake over this one. 

I asked about the Eichmann trial and the reac- 
tion of his Roman Catholic parishioners. Well, 
his Christian Arabs thought Eichmann was right, 
because the Jews were the enemy of the German 
state. They were always the enemy of the state; 
the Pharaohs had to drive them out of Egypt, the 
Persian King tried to clear them out, Ferdinand 
and Isabella kicked them out of Spain. No one 
could live on good terms with them, so Eichmann 
was right. (Horrified, really horrified, I said, 
“Surely that is not a Christian attitude to the 
most appalling murders we know about?” He 
found it terribly funny that I should expect a 
Christian attitude from Arabs.) 

“I do not like either Arabs or Jews,” the priest 
announced with great good humor, “but I serve 
them with my whole heart, as I must.” 

He asked me at the door whether there are any 
Christian Arabs in refugee camps. Yes, I had seen 
a camp of Christians in Lebanon. 

“I am surprised. There must be very few. I 
would have expected them to manage better. 
They do not dream all the time. They have more 
contact with reality than the Muslims.” 

By now I could foretell one local Arab account 
of reality. First they explain that they did not lose 
the war against the Jews; various others are re- 
sponsible for the defeat. Then they boast cheer- 
fully of their present material well-being, as if they 
had invented prosperity. At this stage, the Israeli 
Jews might be wisps of smoke; they had nothing 
to do with building the country. However, Arabs 
are miserable; although they never had it so good, 
it is not good enough, owing, of course, to the 
Jews. Usually these Arabs say how much they 
love Nasser and in their devotion are curiously 
remindful of Nazi Austrians, twenty-five years ago, 
when they praised the handsome distant leader, 
Adolf, from whose hand all blessings would flow. 
What they believe they now want is to bring the 
refugees home and partition the state. They have 
not considered this as a practical matter, nor im- 
agined its effects on their new-found prosperity. 


I VISITED a school in a village where prosperity 
had broken out like a rash — new houses, shops, 
hospital, high school, bigger elementary schools — 
and the teachers harangued me as foreseen. After 
telling me how well off everyone was, and brag- 
ging of their growth, they told me they were all 
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unhappy and poor because they had owned 40,000 
dunams of land (10,000 acres) and now only owned 
10,000 dunams. But another Arab, who had not 
overheard this conversation and was employed 
as an agricultural inspector, explained that the 
10,000 dunams were irrigated, which was new, and 
also they were scientifically farmed, and therefore 
produced far more than the 40,000 dunams had. 
To listen to these conversations is work for a 
psychiatrist, not a journalist. 

I yearned for my silent hotel room in Jerusalem, 
but Nissim had two heart’s-desires, and Nissim was 
such a nice man that I could not refuse him. 
There was a “great lady” he wanted me to meet, 
a Muslim. “She began a Muslim women’s club 
all alone, she,” Nissim said. “Such a thing has 
never been. What a brave woman. The Muslims 
go to a place and learn together, and hear lec- 
tures, the women. Is it not wonderful?” I could 
see that Nissim was by nature a suffragette. He 
also wanted me to visit a new village of govern- 
ment-built houses, which the Arab citizens buy 
on the installment plan by paying a low rent. 
Not everyone has a chance to own such fine, 
inexpensive houses, and Nissim — like all Jewish 
Israelis — is ardently proud of every improvement 
in his country. 

First we called on the lady, who lived in a mod- 
ern villa, luxurious by middle-class standards 
anywhere and palatial by Middle Eastern stand- 
ards, very shiny and tasteless. Nissim thought it 
wonderful; so did she, with well-bred restraint. 
She was young, charming, just returned from her 
schoolteacher’s job, bathed and dressed for the 
afternoon in a sleeveless red dress. She spoke of 
her Muslim women’s club, whose members ranged 
in age from fifteen to sixty, and learned sewing, 
cooking, child care, listened to lectures, and 
were enthusiastic over their new venture. I am 
a suffragette like Nissim and was delighted. Then 
the predictable complaints began. The peasants, 
she said, have work and money and don’t care 
about anything else. But the educated people 
suffer; they have all this education, and after 
they finish their studies, what can they do? Only 
the professions, and business, and a few are elected 
to Parliament; but they cannot get positions in 
the army. Her husband, a pharmacist, has to take 
four buses to reach his place of work, but here is 
this village of eight thousand people without a 
pharmacy; why don’t the Jews open a pharmacy? 

“If there is such a crying need for a pharmacy 
here, why doesn’t your husband start one him- 
self? This is not a Communist state; there are no 
laws against private enterprise. You are well- 
known people, full and free citizens. You could 
certainly raise a loan, if you need it.” 

You are not supposed to argue about com- 


plaints; it is abominable manners. Her face closed 
like a lovely olive-colored trap. 

“The Israelis say that they do not conscript 
Arabs — except the Druses, who insisted on it 
themselves — because the only people the Israeli 
Army would ever have to fight are Arabs. It seems 
decent to me, and it seems like reasonable military 
security. How would your men feel if called upon 
to fight fellow Arabs, who might be their blood 
relatives and intended to be their liberators? Do 
you think it is a good job for a man to join an army 
he cannot serve with his heart, and would sell 
out if the time came? That may be excellent work 
for spies, but not for soldiers.” 

She opened her closed face to say, “Yes, I see. 
But it is our country.” 

It was too hot, and too futile. Besides, I was 
tired of the convention which apparently requires 
non-Arabs to treat Arabs as if they were neurotic 
children, subject either to tantrums or to internal 
bleeding from spiritual wounds. This girl did not 
strike me as a pathetic weakling. 

“Only by right of conquest,” I said. “In the 
seventh century. The Jews got here first, about 
two thousand years ahead of you. You haven’t 
lived as masters in your own house for a long time. 
Aside from the Crusaders, the Ottoman Turks 
bossed you for a steady four hundred years, before 
the British took over. Now the Jews have won 
back their land by right of conquest. Turn and 
turn about,” I said, feeling as beastly minded as 
an Arab myself. ‘‘Fair’s fair.” 

“How was it?” asked Nissim, who had been 
waiting in the car. “She is fine, isn’t she? Think 
that she starts to teach the Muslim women. No 
other one did.” 

Israelis are the first to explain (and who can 
know better?) that it is painful to be a minority: 
the Arabs in Palestine became a minority sud- 
denly. It is grievous (as who knows better than 
Israelis?) to be separated from the numerous, 
needed members of your family. Israelis will also 
explain that the Arabs in Israel are torn in two: 
their racial loyalty belongs to the enemies of Israel, 
and they are afraid; if the Arab nations make 
war against Israel, as is regularly promised on the 
radio from Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, what will be 
their fate? Would the outside Arabs regard them, 
the Arabs inside Israel, as collaborators, traitors? 

The emotional position of the Israeli Arabs is 
tormenting (and is held in that torment by the 
Arab radio stations), though they are materially 
secure, protected by equal justice under law, and 
by an almost exaggerated respect for their feelings. 
If the Arab nations made peace with Israel, it is 
possible that all Israeli Arabs would relax, be 
happy, and wholehearted supporters of Israel. 
If not, not. No one, after listening to Israeli Arabs, 


could believe that Palestinian refugees would be 
either contented or loyal citizens of Israel. 

The new village, that so pleased Nissim, was 
rows of small plastered houses painted in pastel 
shades, or white with pastel-colored woodwork. 
They have a porch-veranda, two fairly large 
rooms, a kitchen, a shower-washroom, and small 
gardens. No working-class Arabs I saw anywhere 
in the Middle East possess houses like these, but the 
owners were not satisfied, as I knew they would 
not be. One boy of about fourteen could speak 
English; boys of this age are valuable informants 
— they parrot their elders without reflection. 

“We are very poor,” he said. 

“How can you be very poor and live in these 
houses? You have to pay for them.” 

“We must to work very hard. More harder 
than before. Terrible work. We have no land.” 

“Wasn’t farming hard work?” 

“No. That was easy. Not like now.” 

“How does your family manage?” 

“My brother works. In Tel Aviv. In a gasoline 
station. That is terrible hard work.” 

When we left, the pretty, healthy children ran 
beside the car, shouting. I waved. Nissim looked 
queer, something was wrong; that chronic optimist 
seemed sad. 

“Whats the matter, Nissim?” 

“Nothing. What the children say.” 

“You mean just now, shouting?” 

“Yes. They say: ‘Where you going, bastard? 
I spit on you.’ ”’ 

What for, I thought, what for, and will it never 
stop? 

“Do you hate the Arabs, Nissim?” 

“No. Of course no.” 

“Why not?” 

“What is the good of hate?” 

What indeed? Arabs gorge on hate, they roll 
in it, they breathe it. Jews top the hate list, but 
any foreigners are hateful enough. Arabs also 
hate each other, separately and en masse. Their 
politicians change the direction of their hate as 
they would change their shirts. Their press is 
vulgarly base with hate-filled cartoons; their re- 
porting describes whatever hate is now uppermost 
and convenient. Their radio is a long scream of 
hate, a call to hate. They teach their children hate 
in school. They must love the taste of hate; it is 
their daily bread. And what good has it done 
them? 


aj ee is no future in spending UN money to 
breed hate. ‘There is no future in nagging or bully- 
ing Israel to commit suicide by the admission of a 
fatal locust swarm of enemies. There is no future 
in Nasser’s solution, the Holy War against Israel; 
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and we had better make this very clear, very 
quickly. Long bleak memories will recall the 
Sudetendeutsch and Czechoslovakia. In a new 
setting, Palestinian refugees assume the role of the 
Sudetendeutsch. Israel becomes Czechoslovakia. 
Propaganda prepares the war for liberation of 
“our brothers.” Victory over a minor near enemy 
is planned as the essential first step on a long 
triumphant road of conquest. A thousand-year 
Muslim Reich, the African continent ruled by 
Egypt, may be a mad dream, but we have ex- 
perience of mad dreams and mad dreamers. _ 
We cannot be too careful. The echo of Hitlers 
voice is heard again in the land, now speaking — 
Arabic. 
Unfortunately for us all, including the Arabs, 
the Middle Eastern Arab nations have been hit 
by independence and the twentieth century at 
the same time. It is a lot to handle, and they are 
not handling it safely or sanely. The Cold War 
does not help them; it encourages folly. East and 
West both treat the Arabs with nervous anxiety; 
placatory and bribing, East and West keep their 
eyes fixed on the geographical location of the 
Arab states and the immense amount of oil under 
their deserts. No one does or can talk practical 
facts about Israel to the Arabs; it would be use- 
less. Even the soundest Arab leaders have tied 
their own hands tight in an official hate policy. 
At present, any Arab government which urged a 
quick, peaceful, advantageous settlement of the 
Palestine Refugee Problem would be mobbed. 


The mobs have been indoctrinated for thirteen z 


years, as have the Arab refugees. 

The Palestinian refugees could have been ab- 
sorbed into the economic life of the Arab countries 
long ago, despite the remark of UNRWA’s Di- 
rector — in his 1960 report — that jobs do not ex- 
ist for the refugees in the Arab countries. Of course 
they do not exist; if they did, the Arab standard of 
life would be a finer and a better thing than it is 
now. The jobs must be made; but the Arab 
countries need to have the jobs done as much as 
the refugees need to do them. The Director of 
UNRWA states, in the same report, that the ma- 
jority of Palestinian refugees are unskilled peas- 
ants and there are enough or too many of those 
in the Arab countries already. No doubt. But 
unskilled peasants, all over the world, have 
learned to become skilled factory workers or 
scientific farmers, at very short notice; that ability 
to learn is what makes our modern industrial 
civilization tick. The Yemenite Jews who moved 
in a week from the Middle Ages to Israel, the 
unskilled Polish peasants operating the Nova 
Huta steel mills are obvious examples of this 
transformation. Neighboring Arabs regard the 
Palestinian Arabs as outstandingly intelligent. 
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I would think this reputation deserved. There is 
no reason to believe that they cannot learn as 
others have. 

Where there’s a will — and as much unused 
land and wasted water, mineral and oil resources, 
underpopulation and undeveloped industries as 
in the vast Arab territories — there’s a way. 
“Western Imperialists’? would have to contribute 
most of the cash for the way, and it would be 
cheap at the price. It is more expensive to main- 
tain paupers forever than to establish free, self- 
supporting citizens. One outlay of capital is futile 
and never ends; the other is a capital investment, 
humane and profitable, and pays for itself. It 
pays in buying peace, and we don’t have to argue 
which is the better bargain, peace or war. ‘‘West- 
ern Imperialists’? should provide the way; the 
Arab governments would have to provide the will. 

Economics are not all, and the tragedy of most 
refugees is not that they starve in their countries 
of adoption, but that their hearts and minds and 
souls starve. They are lonely strangers who do 
not speak the language of the new land, or know 
its customs; they are aliens. But the Palestinian 
refugees look, think, feel, and organize themselves 
socially as the Arabs of the ‘‘host countries” do. 
They speak the same language, they practice the 
same religion. The Christian minority would find 
fellow minority Christians in every Arab country 
except Lebanon, where they are on top. The 
Palestinian Arabs are not foreigners in the Arab 
world; they are members of their own family. 

According to Arab politicians and apologists, 
the Palestinian refugees refuse to become inte- 
grated in the Arab world; it is Palestine or nothing 
for them. Everyone shouts for the Palestinian refu- 
gees, and at them, and about them, but no one 
has ever asked the refugees what they themselves 
want: where do you want to live; what do you 
want to do? My tiny personal Gallup poll un- 
earthed plenty of refugees who were happy where 
they were and had no desire to return to Palestine, 
no matter what; and plenty of refugees who 
longed to emigrate to the richer Arab countries, 
where the future looks brighter, or out into the 
great non-Arab world. Except for one Christian 
Arab from Jaffa, who thinks Jews more honest 
than Arab Muslims and better people to do 
business with, none of them wanted to return to 
Israel, as Israeli citizens, and dwell in peace with 
their Jewish neighbors. We need a secret poll of 
both sexes, from the age of twelve onward, to 
discover the refugees’ own wishes for their own 
lives. The poll would have to be secret because 
it is impossible, even perilous, for an Arab refugee 
openly to disclaim interest in Palestine. Such a 
freethinker would be marked as a traitor to the 
Arab cause. Man is a political animal, but he also 
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wants to live. Politics have offered a very dry 
crust to these refugees for a very long time. 

Yet the Arab governments insist that the 
Palestinian refugees are a political problem. Once 
a year, formally, they brandish these waiting lives 
at the UN Assembly. The rest of the year, with 
different degrees of intensity, depending on their 
domestic politics, they wield these waiting lives to 
stir up Arab hate at home. The Arab governments 
say they will not accept the existence of the state 
of Israel, now or ever. The logical conclusion is 
that, when ready, they intend to burst from their 
cold belligerent status into hot armed conflict and 
terminate Israel’s existence. We cannot force the 
Arab nations to make peace with Israel, but we 
have to prevent them from making actual war — 
for the sake of all human life, their own included. 
A vital preventive act would be to remove the 
Palestinian refugees as a justification of war. 

Is it fruitless to offer terms to the Arab govern- 
ments? We cannot hurry them, or threaten them. 
Their pride has been scarred; they are uncertain 
noisy adolescents in a tricky clever adult world; 
their nationalism is new, and they suspect insults 
or attacks on it, from every side; they do not live 
easily with themselves or with each other; and 
they have not yet understood that a nation is only 
as strong as its people — arms laid on top of dis- 
ease, illiteracy, and poverty are a useless burden. 
But if we know our own minds, are patient, firm, 
and generous, in time the Arab governments might 
allow us to enrich their countries. 

Our Western offer should be clear: UNRWA is 
to continue as a bridge to the future; we will pay 
for the bridge and the future — Palestinian refu- 
gees are gradually to become Arab citizens, earn- 
ing their own livelihood on land, in industries, 
which our money and technical help will make 
available. All of this, but not another penny for 
a political problem. The Palestinian refugees must 
be taken out of politics forever and given the same 
chance that millions of refugees have had before 
them: a chance for work, private peace, and 
private life. 

Would the Arab governments reject such an 
offer flatly, in pique, and turn UNRWA over to 
the Russians? The Arab leaders do not care for 
Communism at home. Russia, as parent and 
teacher of hundreds of thousands of young Arab 
refugees, would not charm them. In the ugly 
East-West rivalry for Arab affection (and oil and 
geography), we might for once risk taking a rea- 
sonable, compassionate line. We are not likely to 
be outbid in this field. The Arab governments do 
not love us, but they fear the proselytizing Com- 
munists more. 

UNRWA has been a splendid mother-and- 
father and can serve the refugees as a guide to the 


future. UNRWA’s greatest gift to the refugees, to 
the Arab world, and, indirectly, to us all is the 
education and health of its charges. UNRWA 
should receive more money and be considered 
primarily an educational institution. In my opin- 
ion, UNRWA will be with us for some time, an 
admirable training school for young Palestinians 
and a kindly old folks’ home for aged Palestinians. 
But UNRWA too must be taken out of politics. 
Its work should not be subject to Arab political 
supervision; none of its activities should be used 
for Arab propaganda purposes; and its Western 
personnel must keep themselves rigorously de- 
tached from the Arab-Israel controversy. 


a. Palestinian refugees are a chain reaction. 
Arab politicians and apologists would have us 
believe that the explosion began with the Balfour 
Declaration to ‘‘view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a home for the Jewish people.” 
More likely, the explosion started in the depths of 
time when the Romans drove the Jews from their 
one and only homeland, the soil that grew their 
history, the Bible. Nearly two thousand years 
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later, Hitler and his followers committed such 
barbarous crimes against the Jews as all Christen- 
dom and all Islam, barbarous too, had never in- 
flicted in the centuries of the Jewish dispersion. 
The Nazis and the gas chambers made the state of 
Israel inevitable: the Palestinian Arabs and the 
five invading Arab armies determined the bound- 
aries of Israel. 

The Palestinian refugees are unfortunate vic- 
tims of a brief moment in history. It is forgotten 
that Jews are also victims in the same manner, of 
the same moment. The Arab-Israel war and its 
continuous aftermath produced a two-way flight 
of peoples. Nearly half a million Jews, leaving 
behind everything they owned, escaped from the 
Arab countries where they lived to start life again 
as refugees in Israel. Within one generation, if 
civilization lasts, Palestinian refugees will merge 
into the Arab nations, because the young will 
insist on real lives instead of endless waiting. If we 
can keep the peace, however troubled, the children 
of Palestinian refugees will make themselves at 
home among their own kind, in their ancestral 
lands. For the Jews there is no other ancestral 
land than Israel. 


We are the necromancers who once more 


magically make visible the night 
recapture that obscure obscene delight 


Oneiromachia 


fathom its undertow and in one net 


fish up foul fables we must not forget 

have them alive and slippery in our hands: 
what are we but divided selves that move 
to find in all that glittering thrash our love? 


We’ll summon in one dream all motives forth 

and you shall be the south and I the north 

and we will speak that language of the brain 

that’s half of Portugal or all of Spain 

or of those yet unsounded seas 

that westward spawn beneath the menstrual moon: 
what are we but divided souls that live 

or strive to in the sundered self of love? 


Splinter the light and it will dream a rainbow 
loosen the rainbow it will stream in light 

divide the brightness and you’ll build a wall. 
But we'll a twilight be, a go-between 

of midnight and of daybreak, and beget 

marvels and monsters we must not forget: 

these are the language that love dared not speak 
without which we can neither make nor break. 
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Modern science has penetrated the mysteries of 
space, bul the nalure of the earth’s depths remains 
lo be explored. N. J. BERRILL here gives us an 
account of the theories thus far advanced by 
geologists and biologists regarding our changing 
planet. Mr. Berrill is professor of zoology at 
MeGill University and the author of several books, 
including JOURNEY INTO WONDER, SEX AND THE 


NATURE OF THINGS, and MAN’S EMERGING MIND. 


The Shifty Earth 


fe THE early days of geological science, a bitter 
battle was waged between the catastrophists, who 
regarded earth history as a series of violent trans- 
forming events, and the uniformitarians, who con- 
sidered the surface structure of the globe to be 
the result of continuous, insidious processes still 
going on before our eyes, producing great effects 
because of the immensity of time. There was 
obviously so much truth in the uniformitarian 
concept and so much misconception in the ca- 
tastrophist one that the verdict in favor of the 
former seemed to be final. 

This comfortable state of mind has now been 
changed, for the earth is suspected of the grossest 
forms of misbehavior in terms of its nineteenth- 
century respectability. We hear of wandering 
poles and drifting continents, of submarine cracks 
in the earth’s crust engirdling the planet. Old- 
school geologists hold tight to the belief that the 
earth is contracting and throwing up mountain 
ranges like wrinkles on an aging face. Others are 
beginning to think of the earth as more like an 
expanding balloon, in step with an expanding 
universe. The outcome is not clear, but the pres- 
ent phase of inquiry is exciting because the newer 
data suggest various possibilities and speculation 
is given full play. 

The two partners in this drama of understanding 
and misunderstanding are the geologists and the 


biologists. Biologists have been puzzled by the 
remains of swamp cypress in Greenland, a relic 
of subtropical conditions. Was the Arctic ever as 
warm as that? Ostriches, under different names, 
occur in Africa, Australia, and South America, 
accompanied in each case by the same long list 
of ostrich parasites. Did they become ostrichlike 
independently after flying across the oceans? The 
parasites say no. Yet, if they were ostriches to 
begin with, they must have walked, but walked 
across what? 

The biologist has had no trouble finding an 
answer, for he can dream up a land bridge at the 
drop of a hat, and then all goes well till the geolo- 
gists hear about it, when down it goes, and we are 
back where we started. Only one bridge has been 
generally conceded, that across the Bering Strait. 
This is hardly a strait in any case, for it is very 
short and very shallow, and biological traffic 
unquestionably has been using it both ways for 
time out of mind. If you will look at the globe 
from the north polar region, you will see what this 
means, for it establishes a world continent that 
leaves little out of reach. Some creatures, notably 
elephants and mastodons, undoubtedly plodded 
the long way around from their original home in 
North Africa, across Siberia and south along the 
Cordilleras, well into the highlands of South 
America. And what elephants have done, some 
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biologists have felt, the other forms of life could do 
better. 

Yet one look at the map of the world is sugges- 
tive in another way. We are all familiar with Mer- 
cator’s projection, which is good in the middle but 
plays havoc with the poles, and the jigsaw fitting 
of South America and Africa is unmistakable. 
Francis Bacon saw it first, and he suggested that 
the two continents had originally been joined 
together but had drifted apart. This was pretty 
quick off the mark, inasmuch as Columbus had 
discovered the western side of the Atlantic Ocean 
fewer than one hundred years earlier. The concept 
of drifting continents is, therefore, far from new. 
What is new is a certain respectability. 

The idea of pole wandering also goes back to 
the early days of scientific thought, to the eight- 
eenth century at least. It appears in correspond- 
ence between Edmund Halley, of comet fame, and 
Sir Robert Hooke, and was invoked as an explana- 
tion of the occurrence of marine fossils in sedi- 
mentary rocks well above sea level. Later on, the 
catastrophists held on to the shifting poles as an 
essential factor in the evolution of the earth’s crust, 
but Darwin, always an ardent disciple of the 
uniformitarian school, supposedly demolished 
the hypothesis in a decisive manner. Now this, 
too, is back again, with new support, and so the 
game goes on. After all, there are few more en- 
joyable and, in practice, less harmful exercises 
than mentally sliding the crust of the earth about, 
as a whole or in part, to see what you can make 
of it. Both continental drift and pole wandering 
hypotheses are welcome to biologists, for together 
they can be made to explain all the problems of 
the past and present distribution of animals and 
plants, although wishful thinking is no proof. 

The theory of continental drift received its first 
thorough presentation from the German geog- 
rapher Alfred Wegener early in the twentieth 
century, and a lively argument extended through 
the 1920s, with geologists contending that the 
evidence was weak and that continental drift is 
incompatible with the strength of the earth’s 
interior, and biologists accepting drift as an en- 
chanting alternative to hypothetical bridges. 
Among the geologists, only the petroleum geolo- 
gists, whose business it is to drill deep for oil where 
seas used to be, were persuaded that drift really 
had occurred. 

It is significant, however, that the main reason 
for rejection by the majority was their inability 
to conceive a mechanism or forces by which con- 
tinental drift could be brought about, which is an 
objection in line with that of two engineers who 
calculated that it was physically impossible for a 
bumblebee to fly. So, for about another twenty- 
five years, continental drift remained a geological 
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heresy and a biologist’s dream. Now, with radi- 
cally new evidence at hand, much of it obtained 
during the International Geophysical Year and its 
aftermath, the question is receiving its first serious 
consideration. 

Pole wandering and continental drift are distinct 
concepts. One is possible without the other. 
Pole wandering implies that the earth’s crust as a 
whole and the axis of rotation have changed rela- 
tive to one another, but it does not change the 
map of the world as we know it, apart from rela- 
tive climatic effects. Continental drift implies 
that continents have changed their position rela- 
tive to one another, but does not involve any 
relative shift of the axis of rotation. Proof for one 
is not proof for the other, nor is disproof. On the 
other hand, if both pole wandering and continental 
drift do take place, the underlying cause may pos- 
sibly be the same. 


THE WANDERING POLES 


Leaving aside the question of whether we can 
put continents together like pieces of a Jigsaw 
puzzle, one of the more impressive forms of evi- 
dence suggesting that the earth’s surface has in 
some way slipped about during the geological 
past comes from the study of paleoclimates. At 
the present time, the pattern of distribution of 
plants and animals of the world is controlled to a 
great extent by the climatic belts. The warm 
tropical belt is nonseasonal and has its own charac- 
teristics on land and in the sea. The polar regions 
are equally distinctive in other ways. And the 
temperate belts in between are outstandingly 
seasonal. 

Altogether, the climatic zoning from poles to 
equator is in striking relation to the polar axis, or 
axis of rotation, both with regard to temperature 
and to atmospheric and oceanic circulation. 
These are the factors which above all affect the 
growth and distribution of living things, and in this 
respect what is true now has undoubtedly been 
true throughout the ages. 

Fossil plants and animals can often indicate the 
conditions under which they lived. Coal, for 
instance, has been laid down only in moist cli- 
mates, and coal of a particular geological period 
represents the fossilized remains of vegetation of a 
particular moist climatic zone, either tropical or 
temperate. If the zone was temperate, cross sec- 
tions of fossil stems or trunks show annual growth 
rings comparable to the annual tree rings we see 
in temperate-zone trees at the present time; if 
the zone was tropical, and therefore not subject 
to seasonal fluctuation in the rate of growth, such 
rings are absent. 

Coal deposits of tropical character, laid down 
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during the Carboniferous and Peruvian periods 
two to three hundred million years ago, are dis- 
tributed within a girdle of equatorial rainfall that 
indicates a south pole somewhere in the region of 
southeast Africa, and the distribution of temper- 
ate-zone fossil plants of the same periods conforms 
to this. A south pole in that region would require 
the north pole to be roughly in the middle of the 
North Pacific, suggesting that either the axis of 
rotation at that time was inclined about 70 degrees 
to the present axis, which geophysicists say is 
impossible, or the thin solid crust of the earth has 
slipped over the underlying mantle to that extent. 
So far as climatic belts are concerned, relative to 
the position of the land masses, the result is the 
same: temperate lands move into the tropics, 
tropical lands move out of the tropics, polar lands 
move into temperate zones, and other temperate 
lands move toward the poles. 


FOSSIL ANIMALS 


If the past distribution of tropical and tem- 
perate plants truly indicates that the climatic 
zoning of the earth, although of the same general 
pattern as at present, was greatly displaced rela- 
tive to the present axis of rotation, what is needed 
is confirmatory evidence of another kind. This 
is now forthcoming, both from fossil animals and 
fossil winds. Most animals, of course, are free to 
wander, and their fossil remains supply question- 
able evidence of their normal surroundings. 
Corals, however, are as anchored to a spot as 
any plant, and are also unusually sensitive to con- 
ditions of temperature. Corals growing in the 
constant temperature belt of tropical seas, between 
Capricorn and Cancer, grow uniformly at a high 
annual growth rate. In the seasonally variable 
marginal belts, they grow interruptedly and record 
the growth rhythm in the form of rhythmically 
banded skeletons, each rhythm representing one 
year’s growth, as in the annual rings of trees. 

The distribution of fossil corals has been worked 
out for various geological periods. That for the 
Silurian period, for example, close to four hundred 
million years ago, shows the full tropical types of 
coral in the American Arctic, Japan, Korea, 
southern China, and east Australia, with mar- 
ginal region corals in Turkey, Bohemia, Gotland, 
the British Isles, eastern Canada, and Newfound- 
land. If these places are plotted on a globe, they 
indicate a Silurian equator passing through the 
present poles, with the Silurian north pole in 
the mid-Pacific. This is in keeping with the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the pole position suggested 
by the distribution of the primitive land plants of 
the later Carboniferous period. The corals and 
plants accordingly tell the same kind of story — 
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that the climatic zones of those periods were 
arranged about an axis varying roughly 70 to 80 
degrees from the present axis. 


FOSSIL WINDS 


The third line of paleoclimatic evidence con- 
cerns the wind direction. No matter where the 
equator and the poles may have been in the past, 
it is assumed that the general atmospheric circula- 
tion pattern has been fairly constant, with the 
trade winds blowing constantly toward the equa- 
tor from the northeast and southeast, as they do 
now. Steady winds, such as the trade winds, 
blow sand into dunes in coastal or desert regions. 
Sand dunes acquire a long slope into the wind and 
a steep slope on the leeward side and may retain 
this configuration as they become sedimentary 
sandstone rock. 

By examining the lay and direction of old depos- 
its of this sort, the direction of ancient winds can 
be estimated. In this way, for instance, the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds on the shores of islands 
that once stood in ancient Paleozoic seas, where 
Wisconsin now is, has been determined. They 
may be no more than rough indications, but, for 
what they are worth, they also imply a north 
pole in the mid-Pacific north of the equator. 


FOSSIL MAGNETS 


The recent upsurge of interest in the hypotheses 
of pole wandering and continental drift is the re- 
sult of an entirely new sort of evidence which con- 
firms the conclusions concerning the displacement 
of the paleoclimatic zones relative to the present 
axis of rotation. This is the discovery of paleo- 
magnetism, which means that rocks magnetized 
by the earth’s magnetic field long ago retain that 
magnetization indefinitely. Natural compass nee- 
dles in the form of grains of magnetic iron oxides, 
such as magnetite and hematite, are well known. 
At high temperatures, they readily line up along 
a weak magnetic field. When hot molten lava 
pours out onto the surface from a volcano, the iron 
mineral grains become magnetized in the direction 
of the local geomagnetic field. After the lava 
cools, the grains can no longer be influenced by 
the earth’s magnetic field, and they become mag- 
netic fossils. 

In certain parts of the world, the lava flows 
have piled up in hundreds of layers, thus providing 
a calendar of magnetic history, particularly in 
Iceland and the northwest United States. The 
fossil magnets reflect the pattern of the earth’s 
magnetic field at the time they cooled, and accord- 
ingly indicate the position of the magnetic poles 
at that time. The relation of the magnetic axis 
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to the axis of rotation therefore becomes important 
if we are to use this evidence in connection with 
the position of the geographic poles. 

The distribution of the earth’s magnetic field 
is similar to that which could be produced by a 
dipole magnet placed near the center of the earth, 
and it is likely that the earth field is generated 
within the fluid metallic core. Inasmuch as the 
magnetic axis is somewhat inclined to the rota- 
tional axis and moves gradually around the latter, 
it is possible that the earth’s core is turning slowly 
westward with respect to the mantle. 

There are other peculiarities, such as periodic 

reversals of the magnetic poles, but there is no 
doubt that the magnetic field as a whole is gyro- 
scopically controlled by the earth’s rotation and 
that information concerning the position of the 
magnetic axis also gives the approximate position 
of the rotational axis, and therefore the position 
of the geographic poles. 
y freely suspended compass needle, whether 
man-made needle poised in a container or 
n mineral grain in molten rock, registers 
tion and dip. It points toward the magnetic 
ples on the earth’s surface no matter where the 
compass happens to be, but it dips downward to a 
varying degree according to the latitude. At the 
equator, a magnetized needle or grain lies horizon- 
tal to the earth’s surface. At either of the magnetic 
poles, one end will point directly downward 
toward the center of the earth if free to so move. 
In between, the angle of dip is an accurate reflec- 
tion of the latitude. Fossil magnets retain their 
dip as well as their direction. Consequently, 
where they have lain undisturbed, they record 
not only the relative position of the poles but also 
the latitude of the rock at the time the rock was 
formed. 

So far as the value of paleomagnetic evidence is 
concerned, everything depends on the assumption 
that the earth’s magnetic field can be represented 
~ by a dipole magnet nearly coaxial with the rota- 

tional axis. If this assumption is not valid, the 
á conclusions from paleomagnetism become mean- 
ingless. Yet, the assumption is in accordance with 
the dynamo theories of the earth’s magnetic field 

now generally accepted. 
It is significant that the magnetic fossils incor- 
porated in the succession of lava flows in Iceland 
ye as far back as the Miocene period of twenty 
million years ago show no significant departure 
from the present relationship and positions of the 
magnetic and geographic poles, but when paleo- 
magnetic data from older geological periods are 
examined, marked departures from the present 
become evident; and in England, for instance, 
paleomagnetic data from rocks about two hundred 
million years old, which were laid down when the 
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age of reptiles was getting under way, indicate 
that, relatively, England was much closer to the 
equator of that time, and was also rotated con- 
siderably in relation to the present polar axis. 
Data from India indicate that India also was far 
south of its present position, far enough south, in 
fact, to have been heavily glaciated at a time when 
there were no high mountains, and was also ro- 
tated during that period, relative to the present 
axis. 

Paleomagnetic data have been steadily ac- 
cumulating from studies made in America, Europe, 
and Asia from rocks representing geological peri- 
ods as far back as the Pre-Cambrian, about six 
hundred million years ago. From each continent 
we get the same story; namely, that the north 
pole has progressively shifted from a mid-Pacific 
position just north of the equator to its present 
position in the landlocked Arctic Ocean, during 
a period of several hundred million years, which 
is a conclusion closely compatible with that de- 
rived from studies of plant and animal distribution 
for the same period. 

We have a choice, therefore, of three possibili- 
ties: both lines of evidence are false; the earth’s 
axis of rotation has shifted through about 90 
degrees since Pre-Cambrian times; the earth’s 
axis of rotation has not changed, but the earth’s 
solid crust has slowly slipped over the plastic 
mantle, so that at different periods, different areas 
of the earth’s surface have been brought into 
polar and equatorial positions. If the evidence is 
valid, the last interpretation is the most likely. 

We now come to a curious discrepancy. The 
data from each continent for tracing the polar path 


through geological time are consistent within 


themselves; that is, the latitudinal position of the 
north pole in each case changes from a position 
near the present equator to the present pole. 
But, longitudinally, the paths traced from India, 
North America, and Europe respectively do not 
coincide and represent a wide divergence. ‘This 
could mean that the continents have moved apart 
from one another during the period of polar wan- 
dering — in other words, that continental drift 
of great extent has coincided with the movement 
of the earth’s crust as a whole. If this is the case, 
the paleomagnetic data are explained, and so are 
many striking interruptions of sedimentary rocks 
and animal and plant distribution. 

The weakness of the hypotheses has been the 
circumstantial nature of the evidence and the 
difficulty in conceiving forces powerful enough to 
cause such movements of the crust relative to the 
mantle and of continents relative to one another. 
How could deeply rooted continental masses plow 
their way through the oceanic abyssal crust? And 
so on. In the last few years, investigations of the 
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ocean floor have been throwing an entirely new 
light upon the problem. 


THE SUBMARINE RIFTS 


About half the area of the earth’s surface is cov- 
ered by deep ocean, the other half by the con- 
tinents and submerged continental shelves. Quite 
apart from the question of water, the two areas 
are in sharp contrast with regard to the nature of 
the crust. A division, or transition zone, known 
as the Mohorovicic discontinuity, separates the 
crystalline, basaltic rock of the lower layer of the 
crust from the denser, noncrystalline rock of the 
underlying mantle. 

This boundary lies much deeper beneath the 
continents than it does below the ocean floor, as 
if the crust of the earth consists of relatively light 
but thick continental blocks and thin but dense 
oceanic material, both of which seem to float on 
the mantle. The continental blocks are about 
thirty miles thick, whereas the crust on the ocean 
floor is only six or seven miles thick. Hence the 
present Mohole project, which is intended to 
drill through the relatively thin ocean floor crust 
down to the Mohorovicic discontinuity, and pos- 
sibly into the mantle itself. 

Relative thickness, however, is not the only dis- 
tinction between the crustal areas of continents and 
oceans. Some types of earthquake waves originat- 
ing below the oceans fail to reach land stations, 
while similar waves originating on land fail to 
reach island stations, constituting strong evidence 
that the earth’s mantle as well as the crust is di- 
vided into distinct continental and oceanic prov- 
inces. ‘These are two crustal features of the first 
order of magnitude. As the result of oceanographic 
investigations of the last few years, we must now 
add a third. 

This is a submarine mountain range that ex- 
tends for forty thousand miles across the bottoms 
of all oceans and embraces an area almost as large 
as the exposed regions of the continents. It is still 
incompletely mapped, but the most curious aspect 
of it is that the ridge is split, apparently, through- 
out its length to form a deep canyon, or rift, which 
is the site of most earthquakes of submarine origin. 
The rifted ridge has now been traced from the 
north Siberian coast across the floor of the Arctic 
Ocean and south through Iceland to the South 
Atlantic, running roughly halfway between the 
continents and parallel to the opposing coastlines. 
It then swings easterly through the Indian Ocean, 
with an arm extending north through the Red 
Sea to Turkey, together with a branch into Africa, 
forming the Great Rift Valley of that continent. 

The main rift continues south of Australia and 
across the South Pacific to swing north into the 


Gulf of California, along the San Andreas fault of 
southern California, which was responsible for 
the San Francisco earthquake, and then offshore 
along the coast and finally into Alaska. For the 
most part, the floor of this submarine rift valley 
lies about six thousand feet below the flanking 
ridges. 

Such evidence as we have shows that these are 
not ranges of folded mountains, such as we see 
on land, but are the result of the piling up and 
overflowing of lava that is continually welling up 
through the rift itself. Evidently, the rift is a 
crack clean through the crust, running one and 
a half times around the earth. Any interpreta- 
tion of the nature and history of the earth must 
include it as‘a major feature, ranking with con- 
tinents and ‘oceans. 

All this is grist to the mill for the continental 
drifters and is unwanted fact for those who still 
like to think of the earth as a once red-hot molten 
body, still contracting and shriveling at its surf. 
as the cooling process drags out its time. 
school of drifters holds that the mid-At 
ridge is a fragment of the great continent 
fractured lengthwise into two continents whi 
drifted apart, a lost Atlantis of an older time. 
Others have considered the ridge to be a mass of 
sediment that filled up the crack as the two hem- 
ispheres pulled apart, in which case deep-sea 
dredges should bring up fragments of sedimentary 
rock and continental granite, which they do not. 
Actually, the dredges bring up basaltic lava and 
rock material thought to be from the mantle 
itself. None of it is old, and it is constantly chang- 
ing. Moreover, earthquake waves travel through 
it much too fast for it to be an abandoned frag- 
ment of a continent. 

In the Pacific, in addition to the rift running 
alongside the whole length of the Americas, there 
are fracture zones extending westward through the 
ocean floor from Mexico and southern California, 
all forming part of a deep trough three thousand 
miles long and flanked by mountainous ranges 
several thousand feet high. South of the trough, 
the sea floor is raised like a submarine continent, 
though with a crust even thinner than that of the 
ocean floor generally and exhibiting an outflow 
of heat that denotes subcrustal activity of great 
intensity and extent. 


THE EXPANDING EARTH 


Clearly, something is going on below the earth’s 
crust beneath the oceans that makes continental 
activities seem somewhat tame. One theory is 
that convection currents in the viscous material 
of the mantle rise to the crust just under the mid- 
ocean ridge, forcing material out through the 
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crack and pulling the rift apart. The same move- 
ment might add material to the underside of con- 
tinents, compressing them horizontally and pro- 
ducing folded mountain ranges. This explanation 
ignores all paleomagnetic evidence. If, however, 
we accept paleomagnetism at its face value, we 
now begin to get a new and rather startling picture 
of an evolving earth. 

Continental drift, in its original sense of con- 
tinental masses plowing through the basaltic floor 
of the ocean without causing any great deforma- 
tions in the floor, has presented great difficulties 
in terms of necessary forces and resistance. If 
the American continents have been drifting west- 
ward in this way, the Atlantic rift should be widen- 
ing and the Pacific rift should be closing, whereas 
both appear to be opening up. An explanation 
which seems to fit the facts better and accounts 
for more of them is that the earth is neither stable 
nor a contracting sphere, but is slowly expanding. 

The concept of an expanding earth was pro- 
posed several decades ago on cosmological 
grounds, and since then on the basis of other 
postulated changes in the earth’s interior. In any 
case, there is accumulating evidence that the 
earth’s metallic core is still growing and that 
lighter material continues to move outward. In 
fact, all the water comprising the present oceans 
is now generally considered to have been squeezed 
out through the crust from sources in the mantle 
during the geological ages, a process actively 
continuing at the present time. If the earth has 
been slowly expanding ever since it first became 
a globe, and if the continents have remained much 
the same in area as at first, additional crust would 
have to be formed. This, apparently, is just what 
is happening in the mid-ocean rift throughout its 
forty-thousand-mile length. 

In other words, the continental masses have not 
been ‘“‘drifting” apart, in the simple meaning of 
the word, but have been and are being pushed 
apart by the continuous formation of new crust in 
between. If so, this would account for the different 
paths of polar wandering plotted for the several 
continents — implying, of course, that much of 
the continental separation owing to expansion has 
occurred since the greater part of the supposed 
polar wandering took place. It is conceivable that 
in place of the older picture which we have had, 
of a primitive earth completely covered by an 
ocean through which clusters of volcanoes emerged 
and by erosion began to build the rudiments of 
continents, the earth was much smaller and was 
originally completely covered by an unbroken 
shell of granite. With the onset of the expansion 
process, the shell cracked into several continental 
components. 

As the process continued, new crust continually 
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formed from the material welling out through the 
crack, though of a different substance and much 
thinner than the original crust. The thinnest and 
youngest part of the earth’s crust should, accord- 
ingly, be in the center of the mid-ocean ridge. 
The rift floor within the ridge is undoubtedly very 
thin, and the argon-potassium radioactive dating 
technique puts the age of the ridge’ material at 
not more than ten million years, which is very 
young indeed, geologically speaking. 

If there has been no continental drift in a literal 
sense, the effect of expansion is essentially the 
same. The continental masses have become widely 


separated by ever-deepening oceans during geo- 


logical history, although not without some real 
displacement and collision of parts of the conti- 
nental segments. Even now that part of California 
west of the San Andreas fault — that is, west of the 
line passing from San Francisco south through the 
Gulf of California — is undergoing a lateral shift 
and a clockwise rotation that can be measured. 

And, on other evidence, it appears that Spain 
was once joined by its present northern coast to 
the west coast of France and has not only split off 
but has rotated counterclockwise about a pivot 
in the northeast part. Such a movement has left 
the Bay of Biscay as the rift between and has 
swung the original southern region against adja- 
cent land, thrusting and folding up to form the 
Pyrenees. 

Movements such as these seem to have oc- 
curred on a much greater scale in the Southern 
Hemisphere. The subcontinent of India has un- 
doubtedly been joined to southeast Africa in the 
past, and either has sundered away or the adjoin- 
ing territory has disappeared. The rift is there, 
however, to indicate the splitting off; paleomag- 
netic evidence indicates both a northward drift 
and some rotation; and the mountains suggest 
what has happened. 

As the result of the sundering and the expansion 
of the intervening crust, the continental- block 
that we now call India has been pushed against 
the southern edge of Asia with a counterclock- 
wise motion, with three results. The land to the 
west which received pressure from that direction 
folded like a concertina to form the Hindu Kush. 
Farther east, the push came from the south, and 
the land folded to form the Himalayas. And be- 
yond the Himalayas to the north, the Asia plat- 
form has been bodily lifted to become the Tibetan 
plateau. Yet, before all this happened, an im- 
mense, shallow continental sea, the Sea of Tethys, 
had extended all the way from the Indian Ocean 
to the present Arctic, with a westward extension 
through the Mediterranean, so that the teeth of 
ancient sharks now lie high in the Himalayas. 

The history of the continental mass of India is 
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linked with the much larger, though hypothetical, 
continent known as Gondwanaland. ‘The name 
derives from Gondwana, which is a district of 
central India, and at its greatest extension this 
continent is said to have spanned the South 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, embracing Africa, 
Madagascar, peninsular India, Australia, Ant- 
arctica, and much of South America, early in the 
age of mammals, roughly one hundred million 
years ago. 

Apart from geological evidence of continents, 
very extensive and special flora and fauna, com- 
mon to the various regions, imply the presence of 
land connections of some kind. Certain closely 
related forms of fresh-water fishes and manatees, 
the ostrich-type birds, blind snakes and geckos, 
scorpions, snails, and earthworms could not have 
crossed oceans, nor can they plausibly have 
crawled or swum by land or stream from one 
continent to another by way of a Bering Strait 
bridge. One hypothesis is that Gondwanaland 
foundered, leaving deep ocean where it once had 
been, except for the land around its margin. 

The continental drifters have retained a frag- 
mented Gondwanaland, with the parts drifting 
from place to place. Now the expanding-earth 
hypothesis seems to do a somewhat better job, 
involving the growth of the Indian Ocean in com- 
paratively recent geological time, together with a 
certain amount of drift of the fragmented Gond- 
wana block. Even now, Australasia seems to be 
pressing against southeast Asia. 

The expansion theory is relatively new and is 
gaining favor, and at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, held 


HEARD IN THE NIGHT 


BY JOHN MOFFITT 


last year at Helsinki, the expansionists were in 
the ascendant. A Hungarian geophysicist calcu- 
lated that the earth’s radius is increasing by one 
millimeter per year at present, a less rapid rate 
than earlier in geological time. Such a rate is 
hardly likely to shake our foundations; yet, geo- 
logical time has been so extensive that even this 
slow rate of expansion is enough to produce 
startling effects as the ages pass. There is also 
definite evidence that the seas are growing at the 
expense of the land. Offshore seas, such as the 
Bering Sea and the Sea of Japan, are reckoned to 
be only a few million years old, while the Pacific 
Ocean is known to be a mile deeper now than it 


was fifty million years ago. 


As a result of the meeting, a scientific inter- 
disciplinary project named the Upper Mantle 
Project, that will coordinate work of seismologists, 
geodesists, oceanographers, volcanologists, and 
scientists concerned with geomagnetism, is being 
organized. The American Project Mohole, for 
which a test drill off Guadeloupe is now under 


way, fits well into this overall scheme. 


The Soviet president of the meeting, V. V. 
Beloussov, whose brain child this is, has argued 
for it well, saying that after each journey into 
space, man must return to this old earth, that we 
still do not know as much about the nature of our 
own planet a few kilometers beneath our feet as 
we do of cosmic space thousands of kilometers 
away, and that it is our duty to begin an inter- 
nationally organized campaign for the scientific 
conquest of the earth’s depths. At the moment, 
we are still guessing rather wildly. The next ten 


years should settle many things. 


Who wrestled with a god on the dark stairs? 

For was it not the desperate trample and scuff 
Of feet on uneven stone, the lurch of hurled 
Bodies and harsh gulp of breaths we caught 

Half the night through? And whose was the form 
That violently careered down an invisible 

Turn and thumped hollowly to sprawled silence? 


Did the sure-eyed one burn there above, 
Looking disdain upon his broken, slumped 
Antagonist; or did the other, his beating 
Flesh bared through rents in his stained shirt, 
Loom unsteady in the exulting air 

Over a wreck of pinions and huge limbs? 
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LHERE. WAS 


A YOUNG LADY 


OF PERTH 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Author of MY NAME IS ARAM, MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, THE HUMAN COMEDY, and THE BICYCLE RIDER IN 


BEVERLY HILLS, WILLIAM SAROYAN has been writing since he was thirteen years old and has published almost 


forty books and plays. He refused the Pulitzer Prize for THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE but accepled the Drama Critics 


Circle Award for the same play, “because there was no money involved.” He is now living in Paris. 


I SOLD the first issue of Liberty magazine. In it was 
the beginning of the memoirs of George M. Cohan, 
and a limerick contest, for which the first prize was 
an enormous sum of money. Was it five thousand 
dollars, fifty thousand, or five hundred thousand? 
In any case, it was enough to make me stop and 
think about there having been a young lady of 
Perth. 

Now, of course, I’m not unaware that most peo- 
ple don’t remember the first issue of Liberty maga- 
zine, if in fact they remember the second. How 
could they? The magazine saw the light of day 
when I was not much more than eleven or twelve, 
or thirteen or fourteen. 

Did I sell it, or did I buy it? Did I make a profit 
of two and a half cents, or did I throw away a 
nickel? Memory fails me, and while it’s not as bad 
as if a bank had failed me, it’s bad enough, because 
I dealin memory. And when memory fails me, I’m 
in trouble. I have either got to invent, or I have 
got to do research. 

I can invent fair to middling, feeling an awful 
liar all the while, but I can’t do research worth a 
bottle cap. I forget what I’m looking for and wind 
up with six or seven other things that I can’t use. 
I don’t mind inventing if there is a little aesthetic 
truth in it, as we say in the profession — “‘versimili- 
tude,” I once heard one writer say, but I can’t 
vouch for either the spelling or the aptness. Very 
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similar would have to be the words I would use, 
because I can spell those words and believe I 
know what they mean. 

George M. Cohan happened to be a man I ad- 
mired even more than I admired Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was quite simply one of the truly great 
cutups in my life, as of course (later on, and in a 
different way) George M. Cohan was. I knew Ben 
had put up a kite and taken a chance on electro- 
cution in order to invent electricity, and I knew 


he had written a boy’s story called The Autobiog- 
raphy of, but the thing I liked about him was his — 


easygoing way of getting to be a great man. 
Finally, they sent him to Paris as the ambassador, 
and he enchanted the French, in their own words. 

And so, in that first issue of Liberty magazine I 
was eager to find out how George M. Cohan had 
begun his life, because George, the Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, was still alive and kicking. I thought it 
would be interesting to find out his secret of suc- 
cess, In case someday our paths were to cross. 
There was no such chance with Ben Franklin, of 
course. 

Was the year 1924? Ifso, Ben had been dead for 
some time, and George M. was surely not much 
more than thirty. Or might it have been forty? 
Thirty or forty, he was certainly at the height of his 
fame, writing plays, singing, dancing, and being 
an all-round American Boy, born on Independ- 
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ence Day. They made a movie about him, but I 
presumed they had done it for money, so I never 
saw it. 

The world was different then, whether it was 
1924, or a couple of years earlier, or a couple 
later. It was just plain different. It wasn’t neces- 
sarily better, and in all probability it was worse, 
but an American Boy had a chance in those days, 
on his own, unsponsored, so to say. All he needed 
was willingness, wit, and vitality, and so it was 
great to be an American, to be under voting age, 
to be unknown, to have the challenge there night 
and day, still unmet. 

Liberty magazine had a fine editorial policy, al- 
though I have forgotten precisely what it was. In 
the name of something, somebody meant to be an 
American Boy, and to make money. I envied him, 
although I didn’t know his name. He was back 
of the whole thing, though, and the arrival of 
his magazine into my life was an event of some 
importance. 

After work, I examined the magazine from cover 
to cover to find out what it came to, and then I 
read George M. Cohan’s contribution, which I 
found fascinating, because he was swift, confident, 
and talented. He was born backstage, and as soon 
as he could walk he went out and wowed ’em, 
singing, dancing, and telling jokes. 

The photographs of George and his beautiful 
sister and his handsome father and mother were 
an inspiration, but in those days the theater wasn’t 
my line, and so if I was to get started in the busi- 
ness of making my fame and fortune, out of the 
pages of Liberty magazine, it would have to be by 
winning the limerick contest, by making something 
out of the fact that there was a young lady of 
Perth, if in fact that was what it was, as it probably 
wasn’t, although it was certainly the equivalent 
of it. 

The trouble was I didn’t know anything about 
limericks, but Liberty magazine gave a brief his- 
tory of them, how they had originated in a place 
called Limerick, and the magazine also gave three 
or four illustrations of perfect ones. ‘These were in- 
credibly clever, apt, wise, and witty. Somebody 
from somewhere tried to do something and as a 
result something unexpected happened. In a way, 
that was a little like the story of my life up to that 
time, and now it was time for a change. Instead of 
being the subject of a limerick, I wanted to be a 
writer of one, I wanted to be the writer of the great- 
est limerick of all time, because that would mean 
that I would win the contest, I would win the 
money, and people would say, ““There goes the 
American Boy who wrote the limerick.” 

I couldn’t think of a second line, though. There 
was a young lady of Perth; who she was or what 
she was up to, I couldn’t guess. 
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I kept it in mind, though. I had the first line, 
supplied by the magazine, and all I needed next 
was a second line that was so extraordinary that 
the rest of the lines of the limerick would fall into 
place and sound like perfection itself. ‘The words 
that rhymed with Perth were ‘“‘worth,” “mirth,” 
“birth,” “dearth,” “girth,” and, of course, ‘“‘earth”’ 
— all good usable words. There was an earth, 
there was a birth, there were mirth and worth and 
the others, and so all I really needed to do was 
rattle them together and throw them out like dice, 
for a natural. With my conscious mind, the mind 
that was supposed to be equal to such a challenge, 
equal to thought, I had little luck. ‘‘There was a 
young lady of Perth who didn’t know what she 
was worth,” for instance, just wasn’t right. 

And so I slept on it, or, to be a little more exact, 
it slept on me. The young lady of Perth was here, 
there, and everywhere, but the limerick remained 
incomplete, and I woke up in the morning know- 
ing I had been in a fight and hadn’t won. 


Ae first issue of Liberty magazine passed from 
me to my brother, who also took an interest in the 
limerick contest, and then to my sisters, so that 
before the second issue of the magazine came out 
everybody in my family was at work trying to win 
fame and fortune as a limerick writer. We weren’t 
good at it, though. I don’t know who fell out first, 
but I know it wasn’t me. I think it was my 
brother, who tended to be cynical about contests 
in general, and about theories of how easy it is to 
rise in the world. He said it just wasn’t an over- 
night proposition. A man of thirteen, he believed, 
was a little less likely to be invited to Washington 
to discuss educational reform with President 
Harding than a man of sixteen, for instance. But 
a man of sixteen was less likely than a man of nine- 
teen, and our neighborhood was pretty well 
stocked with nineteen-year-old American Boys 
who knew a thing or two about educational reform 
— throw out teachers who had remained stupid 
after considerable schooling. That was the basic 
educational reform principle of the neighborhood. 

I noticed with regret my brother’s scorn for the 
limerick-writing contest, and I made up my mind 
to be different. I made up my mind to have stick- 
to-itiveness, because I had heard that everybody 
who had ever amounted to anything had had stick- 
to-itiveness. I reasoned that if they had had it, 
and had needed it, and had won through to success 
on account of it, I was going to have it, too. Every 
evening when I got home from work I checked 
with the other contestants, only to discover, after 
two or three such checks, that everybody had 
given up. I also discovered that my persistence, 





or stick-to-itiveness, was being taken for a nuisance. 
Somebody said, “To hell with the young lady 
of Perth. This is Fresno.” 


This amounted to nothing better than the wav- | 


ing of the white flag, surrender, armistice, failure,. 
I was flabbergasted and more de- 


humiliation. 
termined than ever to win the contest. 

There was time, the deadline was still ten or 
eleven days off, and I felt confident that long be- 
fore the required midnight postmark of the final 
day I would have my limerick neatly written and 
on its way to Liberty magazine in — wherever it 
was. I don’t believe it was in New York, or in 
Chicago, either. I just don’t remember where it 
was, but it was somewhere, and this place could be 
reached by train mail in a matter of six or seven 
days. There was no airmail in those days. 

One afternoon the chain on my bike broke while 


I was sprinting, and I was sent over the handle 


bars onto the pavement. Something was always 


happening to my bike. It wasn’t holding up, but 


nobody ever-said, “They don’t make them the way 
_ they used to.” The wire spokes of the wheel were 
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At last I was able to walk -away with my bike. 


‘It was time to commit the limerick to memory, > 


but all I could remember was the first line again. . 
The thing was lost. 


I was still so mad that evening when I got home _ 
that my brother couldn’t help noticing. 

“Whats the matter with you?” | 

“Lousy chain broke again.” 

I didn’t want ‘to tell him about the limerick be- 
cause I was afraid he wouldn’t believe me, and a 
younger brother hates not being believed. Pd had 
that whole limerick right after I had dived, and it 
was the winning one, too. Pd had it, and then that 
nice old lady of Fresno had come up and had made 
me forget it. My brother examined my head and 
told me there was a bump there. I told him I knew 
there was a bump there. He wasn’t really satisfied 


_ with my reason for being mad, and little by little — 


always loosening, and while I had a spoke tight- `. 


ener, as every practical-minded messenger had, 
' whenever I tightened a couple of loose spokes I 
‘noticed that the alignment of the wheel became 
unbalanced. You had to be an expert even in a 
thing like that. . 

The dive was on my head, which was at least a 
little protected by the blue cap of Postal Tele- 


graph, or at any rate would have been had the cap. 


he won me over to a full confession. I was-as- 
tonished that he didn’t disbelieve me. On the con- 
trary, he was sure that I had had the winning 
limerick and had lost it. 

“The thing to do,” he said, “is to get it back.” 

“How?” 

“The same way.” 

“Sprint and break the chain and dive on my 
head? Nothing doing.” 

“Thats how it came to you.. Thats how you’ll | 


 getit back. If you want something badly enough, 


not fallen off just before my head struck the pave- — 


ment, when I needed it most. 
It was quite a jolt, but, as always, I hoped there 


had been no witnesses, for I despised having acci- 


dents, and I resented help and sympathy. 
The minute my head hit the pavement the whole 


winning limerick came to me, and I was stunned ° 


by the brilliance and rightness of it, the simplicity 
and inevitability of it, and by the fact that it had 
taken a foolish accident to bring the thing around. 
I was all set to begin committing it to memory be- 


fore I forgot it when an elderly lady of Fresno. 


hurried up and asked, as a mother or a grand- 
mother might, “Are you all right?” 
“Yes, ma’am, it’s nothing, thank you.” 


along, but no, she wanted to. chat. 
“Are you sure? Here, let me help you up.” 
Well, then F realized I was still flat on my back, 
so I leaped to my feet, picked up the fallen bike, 


and began. to unwheel the chain, which had þe- 


-come entangled around the hub. 
There was no getting away from her, or rather 
no getting her away from me. On and on she 


chatted, and of course my upbringing compelled | 


me to answer every question pepe: 


All 
quickly said, so she would be satisfied and move 
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you’ve got to pay the price for it.” 
“It was an accident,” I said. “Pm not going to 


„have an accident on purpose. I don’t think it’s 


possible in the first place, and even if it were, even 
if I had another accident, how do I know what kind 
of limerick I’d get out of it? It might not be the 
winner at all.” 

‘Suit yourself,” my brother said. 

Now, it never occurred to me that he was having 
fun, and I kept thinking about his suggestion. Af- 
ter supper we went out to the back yard, where 


our wheels were. I looked at mine, with the chain ` 


as good as new again, repaired by Frank the 
Portuguese bike man, from whom we had bought 


.our bikes, secondhand, and after a moment I got 


on the bike real slow and easy and rode out across 
the empty lot adjoining our back yard, arid then 
out onto the sidewalk of San Benito Avenue, and - 


then out onto the pavement of M Street, and there 
‘I began to sprint. 


My brother came running 
after me, shouting, “For God’s sake, I was only 
kidding, don’t do it, you’ll kill yourself.” 
Well, the fact is I really hadn’t meant to do it, 
I had only meant to sprint, racing, going as fast as 
I could go, as a kind of test of the fates. The chain 
was strong, and it just wasn’t likely to break — 
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unless the fates wanted me-to take another dive, 


` get back the winning limerick, and be on my way 


to fame and fortune. I heard my brother. The 
memory of what it was I had a lot of — stick-to- 


would do my best to make that repaired chain snap 
and break, after all. I raced three blocks to Ven- 
tura Avenue without luck; the chain was as strong 
as ever. My brother rode up on his wheel and said, 
“Now, look, if you really think that that’s the way 
to get the lost limerick back, i do everything I 
can to help you.” 
“How?” 


“PH hold you about two feet above the pave- 


mi 


.- tiveness — came ‘back to me, and I decided I. 


ment — that’s enough — and drop you. It’s safer. 


that way.” 
We were riding back on M Street in any case, so 
we rode on up to the Rainier Brewery, a kind of 


Bavarian red-brick castle entangled in railroad 


tracks and company roads, and werode around the 


brewery, closed now, finished for the day, and we . 


discussed the problem. After a while we -dis- 
mounted and sat on the steps of the brewery to 
discuss procedure a little further and to make sure 
that nobody was around. The coast was clear and 


procedure had been agreed upon, when Eddie’ 


Imirian and Johnny Suni came up, bouncing an 
old tennis ball. My brother and. I were challenged 
to a game of handball against the brewery wall. 
We won 21 to 18, and then it was dark, but Eddie 
and Johnny wanted another game, so we pale in 


. the dark and won 21 to 12. 


When we reached our house, the boys sat with 
us on our front porch steps and talked about school. 
It looked as if-they never wanted to go home, but 


about 1t?” 
“The tar on San Benito Avenue isn’t hard 
enough,” I said. 
“Want to try the sidewalk?” 
“Its karder than the pavement, Phit.” 
“Whatever you.say.’ 


. finally they did, and my brother said, “Well, how ° 


Well, we were both pretty tired, but it seemed to ` 


me. this was. a matter of stick-to-itiveness if I ever 


saw one, so I quickly said, “Lets try her.” 


My. brother was holding me around the knees, 


about two feet over the sidewalk, and was all set’ 


to drop me on my head when my mother came out 
on the front porch with a pitcher of tahn on a 


tray. “Oh-oh,” my brother said. 


Well, it was now or never, so I said, “Let go.” 

‘Now, I was all set to get back the winning limer- 
ick, but my brother didn’t let go. 

“Why are you holding your brother that way?” 
my mother said. 

“Just exercise,” my brother said. 
turns.” 


“We take 


` ; * 


He let me down, and I took him around the : 
knees and held him precisely as he had held. me. . 
_ For a moment I thought of dropping im, without | 


plan, but I thought better of it and didn’t. 

“Come and drink tahn,” my mother said. 

I let him down’ and we went up onto the porch 
and drank two big glasses each of the best drink 
in the world. Put two cups of yogurt in a pitcher, - 
add four or five cups of cold water, stir, and drink. 

Well, the drink was- great, because it helped 
you to know how alive you were, and what a 
privilege it was. 

One of my sisters began to play Dorlan on the 
piano, and the other began to sing. My brother 


and I listened and looked around at where we- 


were, and then up at the sky, full of stars. It was 
kind of silly, in a way, living in a house like that, 
nothing to it really, a few boards and a little wall- 
paper, and us, in a whole neighborhood like that, 
but what could you do? The tahn was great. The 
air was full of something that made you know you 
were alive, and the sky seemed a lot like something 
almost as good as money in the bank: 
Pretty soon my sisters came out on the porch. 

We all sat around and talked and told jokes and 


laughed. I liked it, but I kept feeling I was losing. 


my stick-to-itiveness, and that was the one thing I 
couldn’t afford to lose. After about an hour we 
went inside to-close up for the night. _ 

My brother dropped me headfirst onto my bed, 
but all I did was bounce. The winning limerick 


‘didn’t come back. And then I dropped him, and 


all he did was bounce. -` 
I did my best with my conscious aod: and sent - 
in a limerick, and lost. 


I read every installment of George M. Cohan’s 
life, and I envied him. I read the winning limerick, 
too. It didn’t come to very much. 


About forty years later I reached Perth, nie is 


on the west coast of Australia. It seemed like a 
nice place, something like Fresno. I saw the young 


_lady of Perth in person. I saw her six or seven 


hundred times, as a matter of fact. I spoke to ‘her six 
or seven times. She replied in a nice Australian 


` accent. There was nothing suitable for a limerick 
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in her. 

She was just a nice girl. 

In 1939 I met George M. Cohan in the ices of - 
a theater in New York. He was a gentle, kindly 
fellow with a touch of sorrow in his eyes. 

Liberty magazine changed hands a couple of 
times, and then gave up the ghost: 
I forgot all about limericks. 

itiveness. 
I decided that don’t-stick-to-ativeness is a pretty 
usable philosophy, too, especially for a writer. 


Also, aie: ; 


THE REAL TRAGEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 





POISONED POLITICS 


~ 


sy ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 


A Bostonian who served with distinction in the 4th Infantry Division, ELLioT L. 


RICHARDSON was law clerk to Judge Learned Hand in 1947 and 1948, and to Justice 


Frankfurter the following year. As United States attorney in Massachusetts, he took, 


a decisive part in the trial of Bernard Goldfine and in the Worcester case. Here are ` 


_ his reasons for believing: that Massachusetts politics can be cleaned up. 


or and countercharges of corruption and 
graft have been commonplace in Massachusetts 
political campaigns over the years. Not within 
memory, however, has as much incontrovertible 
evidence of malfeasance in public office been 
turned up as in the past twelve months. 
Recently recapitulated in a series of three arti- 
cles by Anthony Lewis in the New York Times, 
the year’s disclosures began with a legislative 
investigation of Greater Boston’s Metropolitan 
District Commission. This has since resulted in 


the conviction for various forms of graft of the ` 


M.D.C. chairman, an associate M.D.C. commis- 
sioner, a State representative and several members 
of his family, and assorted lesser figures. The 
M.D.C. investigation was followed closely by 
another legislative probe, this time of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works, which since 
1949 has handled over a billion dollars in highway- 
building funds. Although widely regarded as a 
whitewash, the D.P.W. investigation did turn the 
spotlight on a number of questionable if not 
demonstrably illegal practices in the award and 
execution of highway contracts. Then, in January 
and February, 1961, came the much-publicized 
- proceedings to revoke the probation of Thomas 
Worcester, a consulting -éngineer who had been 
given a suspended eighteen-month sentence for 
income-tax evasion and placed on probation on 
the condition that he give full and candid tes- 


y“ 


timony as to the ultimate recipients of some 
$275,000 in cash “commissions? paid by his 
engineering firm in order to get contracts with 
Massachusetts state agencies. Brought on the 
basis that Worcester’s subsequent testimony had 
not been “‘full and candid,” the proceedings were 
described in full and fascinating detail by Charles 
L. Whipple in an article in the March issue of this 
magazine entitled ‘‘Dirty Money in Boston.” 

' Started at about the same time as the legislative 


. whitewash of the D.P.W. and still under way is a 
‘federal grand jury inquiry into conspiracies to 


defraud the United States in connection with the 
D.P.W.’s administration of the federal-aid high- 
way program in Massachusetts. Although fo- 
cused thus far primarily on inflated land-damage 
awards, the investigation will presumably — and 
certainly should — be extended to cover other 
aspects of the program. And, within the last few 
months, the D.P.W. has again been. spotlighted 
by charges of irregularities in the Waterways _ 
Division. On the basis of a preliminary investi- 


. gation of these charges, the director was sus- 


pended for thirty days, and Governor John A. 
Volpe demanded a new grand jury investigation. 

Extensive as these disclosures have been, no 
citizen of Massachusetts would be likely to assume - 
that all the dirty money has been brought to light. 
As a former United States attorney who, while in 
office, initiated the Worcester proceedings and 
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brought the federal-aid highway investigation to 
the point of indictments, I know full well that it has 
not -been. However, both a fair regard for the 


_ responsibilities of my successor and the restrictions 


against disclosing grand jury proceedings or Inter- 
nal ,Revenue Service information combine to 


- prevent me from discussing facts that are not a 
. matter of public record. 


But enough has already been revealed to give 
rise to certain rather clamorous questions. How, 
in the first place, has all this come about? What 
can be done about it? Is there any real hope of a 
cure? If so, what remedies are indicated? Not all 
Massachusetts politicians are venal, of course; 
on the contrary, the majority are honorable men 
and women, genuinély dedicated to serving the 
public interest. The fact remains, nonetheless, 
that the political processes of Massachusetts are 
-deeply infected. 


i most striking feature of the Massachusetts 
political scene, as I view it, is the subordination of 
programs and principles to personal relationships. 
Friendships’ and enmities, loyalties and feuds, 
courtesies and slights have an importance in de- 
.termining political alignments that is exceeded 
only by the pocketbook. Amid the welter of per- 
sonal conflict, the merits of issues are soon sub- 
merged. 


As to the whys of this state al affairs, one can’ 


only speculate. One factor, certainly, has been the 


indifference of the most comfortable, best-estab- 


lished groups in the community: turning their 
backs on the messy business of party politics, they 
have satisfied their consciences by immersion in 
suburban town affairs and in the improvement 
of the Commonwealth’s world-renowned hospitals, 
educational institutions, and cultural enterprises. 
Another factor, no doubt, has been the spread of 
an attitude toward politics deriving from the days 
when an inhospitable Yankee community forced 
the newly arrived Irish and Italians to turn to 
political organization as the only available avenue 
toward security and advancement. In those days, 
quite understandably, jobs, contracts, and miscel- 


_ chuseits. 
countless variations during recent - years. 


boy, remembered only when there is a ticket or a . 
sidewalk to be fixed. | 

The politician thus regarded can hardly be. 
blamed for taking a similar view of himself. 
Where political careers are built on favors and 
rewards, recriminations and reprisals, it is natural | 
that the political careerist should attach ‘only © 
secondary importance to the merits of issues. 
Instead of expertness. in municipal finance: or -` 
public transportation, he is more apt to acquire 
expertness in determining whether a given back 
calls for scratching or the knife. In a state, mean- 
while, endowed through its colleges and univer- 
sities with unparalleled riches in expert judgment, 
the expert’s opinion is-all too frequently sought 
and used merely as a stick with which to beat the 
opposition. 

Here, in its essence, is the real tragedy of Massa- 
_It has been played and replayed in 
One | 
instance is the fate of legislation affecting the city 
of Boston. Reasonable concern för the hard- 
pressed city, one might suppose, would demand 
support for legislation designed to give control of 
Police Department expenditures, one of the largest 
items in the city’s budget, to the mayor and coun- - 
cil. It.is, at any rate, a matter on which legis- 


lators representing the city might be expected | 


to work in harness with Mayor John F. Collins, 
who has been trying. to get. such legislation . 
adopted. In actual fact, however, John E. Powers, 
state senator from South Boston’ and president of 
the Massachusetts Senate, has ‘maneuvered — 
successfully, so far — to block this and other bills 
designed to correct inequities burdensome, -to 
Boston. Why? The reason, in Massachusetts’ 
petty political world, is not far to seek: in Novem- 
ber, 1959, John Collins defeated John Powers 
for mayor.. 

Explanations of Massachusetts political phe- ` 
nomena on the basis of personal angles are so, _ 
often the true explanations that old hands’ in’ 
Massachusetts politics tend to operate on the 
assumption that disinterested motives do not exist. 
Take the case of Howard F. Fitzpatrick, popular 


‘sheriff of Middlesex County, phenomenal Demo- 


laneous favors became the lifeblood of Massachu- > 


setts politics. They still are, notwithstanding that 
the circumstances which made them so have long 
since largely disappeared. But, the politician is 
still “expected to go through the old motions, 
though they no longer serve their old purpose. 
The result of this decline in function has been a 
corresponding decline in status. No longer an 
esteemed benefactor and not yet a respected pub- 
lic servant, the politician, in the eyes of all too 
many citizens of Massachusetts, is a mere errand 
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cratic fund raiser, and chairman of the $100-a- - 
plate birthday dinner for President Kennedy held 
at the Commonwealth Armory in Boston last 
May. ‘Only four days before the dinner, Middlesex 
County District Attorney John J. Droney obtained 
a grand jury indictment of Fitzpatrick for his 
negligence in permitting two inmates, one an al- 
leged- cop-killer, to escape from his jail. What 
could possibly explain this extraordinary event? 
Beacon Hill buzzed with conjecture. It was:com- 
mon knowledge that Droney had been hand- 
picked for the job of Middlesex County prosecutor 
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by President (then Senator) Kennedy. It was as- 
sumed that Droney would not have taken action 
against the President’s birthday-dinner chairman 
without the President’s knowledge and approval. 
The President ‘must, therefore, have wanted to 
cut down Fitzpatrick’s influence. This hypothesis, 
advanced by one seasoned politico, was typical of 
attempts to find the expected personal angle. It 
would have been regarded as unprofessional, ap- 
parently, to entertain the obvious explanation: 
that the grand jury and the district attorney were 
merely doing their duty as they saw it. 


E William F. Callahan, now chairman of the 
Massachusetts ‘Turnpike Authority, and past mas- 
ter of the art of Massachusetts politics, it would 
seem that this nightmarish world of vendetta and 
intrigue is the only one that really exists. The 
Worcester probation proceedings contained testi- 
mony linking Callahan to the cash payments 
made by Worcester to get D.P.W. contracts. 
_ (Callahan was Commissioner of Public Works at 

the time.) The D.P.W., under Callahan, at one 
time took by eminent domain property belonging 
to the family of Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
who presided at the Worcester hearing. Speaking 
for the family, Judge Wyzanski had objected to 
the D.P.W.’s offer of damages as too low. Judge 
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monwealth of Massachusetts. The business can 
be placed through any licensed insurance broker; 
the service rendered is the same no matter which 
broker handles it. Although it is the contractor 
himself who, in theory, selects the broker, the 
public official empowered to award the contract 
has in practice had a lot to say about the con- 
tractor’s choice. In some cases, the official’s nomi- 
nee is merely a personal friend. More often, he is 
a past contributor of services or funds to the party 
in power. But a prospective quid pro quo may just 
as easily be made the basis of selection. 

The quid pro: quo may take many forms, cash 
included. Where the broker is also a legislator, 
sufficient consideration is afforded by the tacit 
assurance of favorable votes on issues of interest 
to the contracting agency. Such assurances, pre- 


sumably, accounted for the splitting, in 1955 and 


1956, by William F. Callahan’s old friend Percy G. 
Cliff of his enormous commissions on the Massa- 


chusetts Turnpike performance bonds with seven 


- members of the Massachusetts legislature. 


_frown on competition in price. 


Wyzanski’s conduct of the Worcester proceedings - 


evidenced a keen interest in getting to the bottom 
of the alleged connection between the payments 
by Worcester and the award of.contracts to 


Worcester’s company by Callahan. To Callahan . 


there could be only one explanation: the judge 
-was trying to get even with him. Callahan, ap- 
parently, is constitutionally unable to believe 
what everyone who really knows Judge Wyzanski 
would not for a°’moment question — that he is 
incapable of allowing his judicial conduct to be 
influenced by purely personal considerations. 

Corruption is a weed that grows naturally in 
such an atmosphere. 
wrong reasons that are not improper or unlawful, 
it is easy to do them for wrong reasons that are 
both improper and unlawful. The. lines are 
blurred between the reward of loyalty, the return 
of a favor, and the exaction of a quid pro quo. If 
nobody complains, or even seems surprised, when 
official action is used to help friends-or hurt -ene- 
. mes, nobody is likely to notice when it is turned 
to the service of personal gain. 

Consider, for example,-performance bonds — 
bonds which insure against loss resulting from fail- 
ure by a’contractor to fulfill the terms of his con- 
tract. Such bonds Have to be taken out by any 
contractor engaged in construction for the Com- 


Where things are done for ` 
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The same range of factors— from personal 
through political to venal — may be found wher- 
ever official action is not regularly measured 


‘against clear-cut objective criteria. Among those 


who, to their cost, have found this to be true have 
been lawyers, appraisers, architects, and consult- 
ing engineers, all members of professions which 
For some, the’ 
campaign bite —a specified percentage of gross 
fees — has been routine. Small wonder that for 
a few it has seemed only a short additional step 
to the kickback. 

This was the squirrel cage in which Thomas 
Worcester got trapped-in 1948. As Judge Wyzan- 
ski implied in the opinion which brought the 
Worcester case to a close, Worcester could hardly 
have been the only Massachusetts engineer or 
contractor so enmeshed. What made Worcester 
unique was that his payments came to light. This 
happened as the result of an income-tax investiga- 
tion into other matters. More recently, it is said, 
kickbacks have had to be paid out of after-tax 
money. The cash must be drawn, in other words, 
from the engineér’s or contractor’s personal net 
income — what he has left after both individual 
and corporate income taxes have been paid. The 
result, of course, is to cover any trace that might 
put the Treasury bloodhounds on the trail. 

Some have asked, ‘‘What’s all the fuss about? 
What does it really matter? Things get done, 
don’t they?” Fair or not, these questions deserve 
something more than the answer that honesty is 
good and dishonesty is bad. Or that corruption 
wastes the taxpayer’s money. 

One answer is that corruption poisons the demo- 
cratic process. The very possibility of representa- 
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tive democracy demands the acceptance and 
fulfillment of responsibility. ‘The responsibility 


required is responsibility to the electorate. It is a 


responsibility to serve the public interest. The 
officeholder who betrays this responsibility by 


-Serving his own interests instead diminishes the 


capacity of democracy to work. 
Where. decisions, votes, and policies are not 
based on the merits, where the positions taken 


by the people’s elected representatives do not- 


reflect. their honest convictions, the electorate can- 


not fulfill its own responsibility to the democratic 


process. The voter may for a time attempt to 
penetrate the fog of distortion and half-truth, to 
correct for the angle, and to detect the outright 
fraud, but the task is endless and discouraging. 
Too often he yields in helpless resignation to the 
assumption that “all politicians are crooks.” 
Such is the “alienated voter,” 
scribed by- Professor Murray Levin in a book 
analyzing the Boston mayoralty campaign of 1959. 
Corruption in its earlier, more innocent phase, 
such. as was depicted by Edwin O’Connor in 
The Last Hurrah, represénted the aberration of 
greed in an environment of firm moral standards. 
It now tends also to reflect — and to reinforce — 
the ego-centered, self-indulgent, conscienceless 
amorality of a fast-buck,. expense-account society. 
In this respect, political corruption belongs in the 
same shoddy category as the priming of television 
quizzes, the rigging: of commodity prices, and the 


- fixing of college basketball games. Giving impetus 


i 
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to cynicism, cheating begins: to seem normal, if 
not respectable. Corrosion, Coan: gnaws at 
the fabric of democracy. 

In such an atmosphere, even. the most urgent 


. public i issues — metropolitan planning, mass trans- 


portation, the rationalization of the tax struc- 
ture — are difficult to get considered, much less 
resolved. Initiative is choked. ` Imagination is 
stifled.- Reasonable accommodations are frus- 
trated: Mediocrity presses down. Support for 
any but the most routine functions of government 
becomes harder and harder to enlist. The result, 
inevitably, is decline and decay. 

The effects of just such deterioration are widely 
apparent in Massachusetts. Somehow, despite 
them, there is a stirring of new energy in the old 
state. Hope, like a solitary geranium in a tenement 


= window, is being nurtured by a variety of civic. 


and business organizations. `A dedicated mayor of 
Boston and a vigorous, capable governor are nave: 
gling to unite the forces of progress. 


punishing the betrayal of responsibility, such an 
attack can help to ensure that the public interest 
will be served. By reducing the possibility that 


. decisions, votes, or policies are adopted for wrong 


reasons, it can increase the likelihood that. they _ 
will be guided by right ones. It can contribute 
also to the restoration of voter confidence, and 
check, at the same time, the slide toward mindless 
amorality. a 


I BE effective, an attack on corruption must be 
composed of many converging elements. To my 
mind, these are the most important: 

1. Investigation. A complex, time-consuming, 
and frequently frustrating process, investigation 


_ demands ingenuity and, above all, persistence: In 


so perceptively de- - 


Massachusetts, the chief participants are —~ or 
should be — the state attorney general, the state 
auditor, and the United States attorney, who in 
turn can call on the investigative resources of the 
Justice and Treasury departments. In apportion- 
ing the task and coordinating the results, it should 
be the attorney general, as the chief law-enforce- 
ment officer of the Commonwealth, who takes the 


f lead, for it is state rather than federal law that is 


primarily involved. . 

2. Prosecution. This, of course, should follow in- 
vestigation whenever the evidence turned up is 
sufficient to support an indictment. Its value lies 
not so much in the imposition of punishment 


. where convictions. result as in attesting to the 


community’s abhorrence of the conduct involved. 
Most venal politicians are “good guys.” For those 
convicted, a jail sentence proclaims the fact that 


` they are also crooks. 


But more than this energy and this hope, more . 


than.a mayor’s dédication and a‘*governor’s vigor 
will be needed to solve Massachusetts’ problems. 
The effort to get off dead center must also include 
an all-out attack on corruption. By exposing and 
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3. Publicity. People, not saludas officeholders, 
are capable of amazing feats of self-deception. 
So long as the grafter’s proclivity for taking a buck 
is undetected, he may be able successfully to de- 
lude himself with the thought that “everybody’s 
doing it”-or that “‘nobody’s really hurt.” Even 
though directed to others, publicity can weaken, 
if not, destroy, such comforting rationalizations.- 
It can also serve to arouse the community and to 
stimulate corrective action. In. these respects, 
Massachusetts news media have done well of late. 
They could, however, do a far better job in helping 
to redirect the focus of public attention from per- `- 
sonalities to programs and principles. o 

4. Voter Reaction. Investigation, prosecution, 4 
and publicity are wasted, of course, if the voter | 
merely shrugs and continues to support the offend- ` 
ing officeholder. It is devoutly to be hoped, there- 
fore, that it was not a reaction typical of the state 
as a whole which Boston radio and television sta- 
tion WBZ encountered when it made random 
phone ‘calls to residents of State Representative 


-_ 


Charles Ianello’s district in Boston’s South End 
after he had been sentenced to a year in jail and 
fmed $300 on a charge of larceny involving a side- 
walk-paving contract. Of twenty voters called, 
` eighteen said they would vote for Ianello again. 
That such a reaction could occur, however, points 
up the need for unremitting efforts on the part 
of churches, schools, news media, and civic leaders 
to arouse the electorate. The eloquent pastoral 
letter from Richard Cardinal Cushing circulated 
throughout the Boston Archdiocese last winter set 
a powerful example. Referring to “those individ- 
uals who poison politics with dishonesty and cor- 
ruption,” the Cardinal said: “These are genuine 
subversives who turn to wickedness the good order 
of society.” Another ringing call to arms was the 
clarion sounded by Judge Wyzanski at the close 
of the Worcester probation proceedings. 

There have been encouraging signs that these 
and other less well-publicized exhortations are 
having some effect. In a birthday letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy last May, the Boston Globe reported 
that “the people of Massachusetts want a better 
political climate, and will not quit until they get 
it.” The people of Massachusetts can get a better 
political climate if they want it. They have only 
to remember that retaliation at the polls is a 
weapon in their hands. The voter, after all, need 
not wait for proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 
He is entitled to act — and should act — on the 
basis of reasonably well-founded suspicion. 

5. Party Responsibility. The tradition of inde- 
pendent voting in Massachusetts (nearly half the 
voters are not registered with either party) may 
have its good points. One seriously unfortunate 
by-product, however, has been the weakening of 
party responsibility. Stronger party organizations 
could help, through the more effective enforce- 
ment of party discipline, to sharpen public issues 
and give the voter more meaningful alternatives. 
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Responsible party leadership could also do a better ` 


job in finding worthy — and purging unworthy 
— candidates. 

On both sides, heartening signs are visible. On 
the Republican side, progress is already well ad- 
vanced. Philip K. Allen, the newly elected state 
chairman, is doing an energetic and forward- 
looking job of revitalizing the Republican State 
Committee. On the Democratic sidé, the tasks 
neglected by the regular organization have aroused 
the energies of a youthful dissident group which 
calls itself COD. (The initials originally stood 
for “Commonwealth Organization of Democrats,” 
but the Democratic State Committee refused to 
allow COD ‘to use the word “Democrat”, 
“Democratic” in its name.) Headed by Jesse R. 
Fillman, a former New York lawyer now practicing 
in Boston, COD is trying to improve the caliber 
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of Democratic candidates for the Massachusetts 
House and Senate and has announced its intention 
of attempting an extensive purge of incumbents 
It remains to be. seen whether or not 
COD will have in this undertaking the support 
of President Kennedy, who on the eve of his 
inauguration reminded a joint session of the 
Massachusetts legislature of the “grave trust” 
and “great responsibilities’? of public office in a 
speech which took as its text Governor John Win- 
“We must always consider 
that we shall be as a city upon a hill — the eyes of 
all people are. upon us.” 


a hem in broad outline, are the essential in- 


gredients of a successful attack on corruption. 
They do not add up to reform itself. That can 
come only from the electorate, and it will not 
have been accomplished until the voter ceases to 
ask, “What’s in it for_me?”, and asks instead, 
“How will this affect the community and the 
state?” 

The problem is the age-old one of petine people . 
to see the true identity of their own. self-interest. 
The so-called public sector bulks large in our lives 
today, as taxes bite deep into our incomes. Nar- 
row concentration on our own homes, our own 
neighborhoods, and our own occupations will not 
arrest the spread of urban blight, the obliteration 
of green areas, the pollution of air and water,-or _ 
the deterioration of the economic climate. These 
can be arrested only by intelligent long-range 
planning, by the effective use of experts, and by 
responsible officeholders who understand the need 
for both. 

The voters of Massachusetts are beginning to see 
this. I have enough respect:for their innate good 
sense to be confident that sooner or later over- 
whelming numbers of them will see it. But there’s 
the rub. Will it be sooner? Or will it be later —. 
perhaps too late? 

An aroused electorate can assure itself of good 
political leadership. Good political leadership can 
arouse the electorate. Some improvement in the 
electorate can produce some improvement in its 
political representation. And once under way, the 
upward spiral can feed on itself. But how does it 
get started? j 

In Massachusetts today, the jones: necessary 


‘for an -all-out offensive against corruption are 


gathering. There have been forays and skirmishes, 
some local successes. The immediate need is for 
strategic coordination and tactical direction. 


Without these, the attack is likely to fizzle and be - 


forgotten. Will they be supplied? That is the 
unanswered question. 
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My desk heavy with ciphers, 
I hear the house dreaming. 


‘In the next room 


My children’s monkeys and bears, 
Sprawling at startled angles, 


Sleep with eyes open; 


They look through the walls 


And watch me learning 


to count. 


For, though the midnight 


Is huge at the screen, flooding 
The room with vague rhetoric, still, 
According to schedule 


The moon steps over the tree, and bows 
_ Gracefully through clouds, moving 


The tides- of money. 


I float like a juggler, spinning, 
Bouncing invisible dollars, 
Drawing checks on the dark, 


Balancing the high cumulus 


Of monthly bills on the 


dull point 


Of a dwindling deposit, 


Balancing the whole heaven of meaning 
Against my fraction that approaches . 


‘Tomorrow’s zero. 


‘The moon has set and the Pleiades; 


How does a man move with the light 


_ And stay still at the center? 


A hundrad books each dead. 


With the wit of.a master, 


Lean from their shelves, 


Whispering to me in unison 
Their equidistant answers. 


The walls come closer; 
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The world is so contracted, 
A gnat would stifle in it; 
Now the stars are down, 


The gentlest dewdrop, wrapped 
In the pink and green of sunrise, 
Is convulsed by the need 


To kick in all directions 7 


Like an undisciplined grain 
Of dingy mustard. 


= To purge this taste from my pores 


I make for the shower: 
It is time to shave off. 


‘The grisly whiskers of darkness, 


To unwind the night watch, 
To break fast; l 


Dawn fingers the house, 


Searching the curtains, | 
Changing the chairs. . 


Suddenly the children’s voices 
Wake up like birds; the cat 
Uncoils herself; - 


My wife’s yawn spreads slowly to 


A smile; it is time to scrub, 
To eat oatmeal; 


To consider how to repair 
The rust in the fender, and relish 
-Tomorrow’s birthday. 


Rejoicing like a bridegroom, the sun, 
Apollo, that prosperous banker, 
Physician, and priest, 


Is back in business, calm as a statue, 
Lending his world of gold on terms 
That are clear as daylight. 





SINCLAIR LEWIS. 
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Novelist, critic, and leacher, one of the moving spirits at the University 


of California, MARK SCHORER has been at work for more 


than a decade on`his big biography of Sinclair. Lewis, the October choice of the’ 
_ Book-of: the-Month Club, from: which this chapler is laken., 


| OF ‘THE morning of November 5; 1930; Sinclair 


Lewis got up very late, and he was wandering 
about his rented Westport house when the tele- 


phone rang and an excited voice with a Swedish ° 


accent. announced to him that he had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize in literature. The voice 
was that of a Swedish newspaper correspondent in 
‘New York who had managed to track down Lewis 
for the Swedish Embassy, but Lewis thought that 
it was the voice of his friend Ferd Reyher, .who 


he replied.. “You don’t say! . Listen, Ferd, I can 


say that better than you. Your Swedish accent’s 


no good. Pl repeat it to you.” And he repeated 
it, “You haf de Nobel Brize,” and more. The 
bewildered Swede protested in vain and finally 
called an American tothe telephone to confirm 
the news. Lewis fell into a chair. 2 i 
In a few moments the telephone rang again. 
It was Thomas: Costain at the Saturday, Evening 
Post. Lewis had sent him a story that was rather 
longer than his usual contributions, and Costain 


- wanted to propose an adjustment of his payment. 


Costain could not seem to make him understand; 
his voice was faint and blurred. At last he said, 
“Tom, I have won the Nobel Prize. No one knows. 
Tve just been sitting here.” He was most amiable 
about the adjustment of his word rate. 

Then -he telephoned his wife. “Dorothy,” 
he said, breathing heavily, still dazed, “oh, 


Dorothy!” She thought that he was ill and asked 


in quick alarm, “‘What’s the matter?” ‘Dorothy, 


.Pvé got the Nobel Prize.” “Oh, have you? How 


nice for you!” she said briskly. “Well, I have ue 
Order of the Garter!” 

The telephone kept ringing, but Ean es 
to dress himself at last and get to New York, ` 


-where Harcourt, Brace and Company had ar- 


ranged a press. conference for that afternoon.. He 


_ _ managed, too, to'prepare a Statement tò be dis- 
liked to do imitations and play jokes. “Oh, yeah?” . - 


tributed at tiat conferencé, a- statement that 


answered ‘the two questions that he had been 


persistently asked on the telephone that morning: 
what was he going to do with the money, and 
why was he going to accept this prize when he 
had not felt, four years earlier, that he could 
accept the Pulitzer? 


-+ The answer to the first question was that he 


would “use it to support a well-known young 
American author -and his family, and to. enable 
him to continue writing.” (This reply was widely 
interpreted, espécially by the Germans, to mean 
that he was going to give the money away to some 
worthy young writing fellow, and hailed as an 
act. of extraordinary magnanimity.) 

Lewis’ answer to the second question was more 


complicated: the Nobel had no strings attached ` 


‘to it, since the Swedish Academy interpreted 


the clause in the Nobel will, “the: most distin- 


_ guished work of an idealistic tendency,” to mean. 
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‘ nonliterary standard of merit. 


-~ honored. 
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only that it was not merely commercial work (he 
did not observe that the clause had been advanced 
aS an argument against a number of candidates, 


including Ibsen and Hardy), whereas the com- . 


parable clause in the Pulitzer will indicates a 
(To demonstrate 
his point, Lewis listed five American novels, of 
high distinction in his view, that had not won 
the Pulitzer; he did not suggest that a large 
number of Nobel winners, from the first, Sully 
. Prudhomme, on, were of the smallest literary 
consequence.) 

A further difference lay in the fact ‘that the 
Nobel Prize went to a man for his oeuvre, whereas 
the Pulitzer went to a single novel, and in any 
one year, there miglit be a number of equally 
fine novels, all but one of which would: not be 
(The Swedish Academy made it clear 
that the prize to Lewis was OENE by the 
single novel Babbitt.) 

Most reporters and dioan found these ar- 
guments disingenuous, and many — most spite- 
fully, Ernest Boyd in the New Freeman — did not 
hesitate to suggest that Lewis was hoist with his 
own: petard. And from the outset, even before 
these utterances’ began to rumble through the 
press, Lewis was discomfited. The press conference 
on November 5 was not a vast success. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company had filled an offiée with 
folding chairs rented from a funeral parlor. When 
Lewis entered the room and sat down at a desk 
that. faced the room, a reporter from the Inter- 
national News Service, Croswell Bowen, more 
` brash than the rest, seized his chair, placed it at 


the desk, his back to the crowd, said, “I’m 
Bowen of the I.N.S. Congratulations,” and, 
his face thrust within two feet of Lewis’, stared 


intently at him. .(The.account is H. Allen Smith’s.) 
Lewis stood up. “Perhaps you'd like to sit in my 
chair,” he said stiffly. 


“Ha!” cried Bowen of the I.N.S. “That’s a good 
one! No, Pll stay right where I am. How does it 
feel?” 
` “How does what feel?” asked Lewis... . 

“To win this prize,” said Bowen... . 

“Well . . .” said Lewis, trying to make the best of 
an uncomfortable situation, knowing the rest of us 
were sitting there watching the little drama, realizing 

-that he had to handle himself carefully or run the risk 
of making an ass of himself. “Well... .” 

“Listen,” [Bowen] said, leaning even closer to Lewis. 
“What're you gonna expose next?” 

Lewis glanced appealingly over the room. 

“What do you mean, what am I gonna expose 
next?” 

“I mean,” persisted Bowen... ' 
gonna expose next?” 

“What have I exposed already?” challenged Lewis. 

“Babbitt,” snapped Bowen. . . . “You exposed Bab- 


‘what’re you 
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bitt and all the others, and now I wanna know what’s 
next on the list.” 

Lewis was patently irritated. 

“Young man,” he said, “I’m not, as you have it, 
gonna expose nothin’ next. Pm not in the exposin’ 
business. Pm — ; 

“Oh yes, you are... . 
about what’s next. Now, come on. 
next?” 

“God damn it,” said Lewis, “I told you Pm not in 
the business of exposing things. Pm a novelist. I write 
novels, I don’t go around —” 

“A-h-h-h!” said Bowen . . . and, turning to face 
the rest of us, grinned knowingly and winked, letting 
us know he was'in control of this situation. Then he 
turned back to the furious winner of the Nobel Prize. 
“Lets have it,” he insisted. Cae you gonna ex-. 
pose next?” 

Sinclair Lewis sat and jake at Bowen of the 
I.N.S. for a long time. Then he got up from his chair, 
walked around the desk and faced the rest of us. 


I want a yarn out of this 
Whatll it be 


Someone drew-Bowen aside, and the others took 
over. “It was pretty dull, too, after Bowen 
dropped out.” But Lewis was irked. To one 
question, he named the American novelists whom, 
“beside myself, he considered great; it was 
the ‘usual list — Dreiser, Cabell, Hergesheimer, 
Cather, Wharton, with Thomas Wolfe now added. 
To another question he snapped, “I don’t know 
what the hell this country needs.” 

Before that conference was over, the office of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company was being flooded - 
with congratulatory telegrams. Word came from 
his former wife: “The one thing that you wanted 
I cried with happiness when I heard.” (The 
next week; she petitioned the court that her 
alimony be returned to $1000 per month.) There 
were wires from friends, of course, from publishers, 
and from reviewers; but the interesting list is 
made up of the writers who were impelled to 
congratulate: from France, only Raul Morand; 
from Germany, only Lion Feuchtwanger; from 


the United States, Louis Bromfield, Lynn Mont- 


ross, Owen Johnson (a Barnard neighbor), Vincent 
Sheean, Carl Van Vechten, W. E. Woodward, 
Wallace Irwin, William Seabrook (all friends), 
Eugene O’Neill, René Fildép-Miller (a Westport 
neighbor); from England, none. There followed, 
of course, letters of congratulation, some from 
unknown persons, many from friends, the promi- 

nent among these: Frank B. Kellogg, William G. 
McAdoo, John Haynes Holmes, Francis Perkins, 
the President of Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, William Green, Sidney Hillman. There was 
a moving letter from a Viennese doctor, a friend 
of Dorothy Thompson’s: “Ich fange an, an die Welt | 
zu glauben? and ‘wishing that young Michael 
“hatte ein so heisses Herz, einen so starken Verstand 
und ein so bewegliches Mundwerk wie sein Vater.” 
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There - was a charming letter. from the. infirmary. 


nf or 

‘Dear Father, © = > wo we 

Icouldn’t write ‘yesterday, ae I had both eyes, 
‘closed with poison ivy. Its wonderful wonderful won- 
~-derful about’ the. Nobel prize. The ` only one you 
“wanted.” Ok how .proud and happy : am. 
 Eeeeeee!. 
Love’and love and’ love eid iei af love 
ae oe. 7. from ‘Wells 


Another interesting list i 1S oe up of the names 
of ‘writers who chose to „praise him: Cabell and 
Sinclair and. Hergesheimer; -Waldo Frank; Willa — 
Cather, who, while she ‘could not honestly. Say 
that she was happy that he, rather than -she, -had 
won the prize, would rather see him win it than’ 
, anyone else; Morley Callaghan; and William 
` Lyon- Phelps (“Its too. gorgeous for words”). 
- In thanking Phelps; Lewis wrote, “It is, by the - 
way, absolutely - the only. word. I have had. as yet 
from Yale. .-Within. a week, however, he had. ` 
official greetings ‘from the’ secretary of his’ class. 
(“The fellows’ were. awfully pleased”); this letter 
contained: the jolly admonition that Lewis. must 
‘hot again let-himself appear in the newsreels... 
Only two British writers. chose to: tell him- of 


= 
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their pleasure: Hugh Walpole, predictably, , and 


E. M. Forster, most engagingly: oF y 


‘I. want to add- one ‘letter more to the thoisands that 
‘ are encumbering: your desk, and to tell you how de- 
lighted I ám about the Nobel award. It was'a splen- 
did decision — they have done themselves proud — 
"e and I hope that you two are pleased about it, and 
` realize that, through you, many .a fellow writer of . 
yours feels that he*has himself been honoured. . 
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SINCLAIR tewis AND ‘THE, NOBEL PRIZE. 
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ai ‘simple literary historians ‘like’ Fred: Lewis: ‘Pattee, 
of ‘Phillips’ acacia Andover: BAM ee 


-or dogmatic ‘authoritarians like Professor Babbitt 
” and hhis followers in the New Humanism, or old- 
~ fashioned: conservatives like ‘Henry Van. Dyke 
-in the ‘American Academy, were united-in their 
. displeasure. Young radicals found Lewis” politi-. 
cally illiterate. Older. writers of. no particular 
_allegiance, like Sherwood Anderson, spoke out 
‘against him on the grourids ‘of art. A. younger - 
writer, Ernest, Hemingway, writing. to a- friend,’ 
-Called the award a “filthy business’? whose only 
‘merit wa that. it had eliminated the “Dreiser 
' menace.’ p 

' Dreiser a in his tent. Lewis could Hardly 
have been unaware of this giant nursing. his 


~ wounds; the fact was one more barb, repeatedly 
- thrown by the press, to prick Lewis’. pleasure, And 


. there could have been little balm in such an. 


_ immediate request; for example, as that of Vrest 


~ Orton, founder of the Colophon and a ‘publisher 
‘and a fine printer in Vermont, that he be allowed 


to compile his bibliography. Vacillating” between- 
. humility and arrogance, between graciousness to 
. his fellow writers and snappish irritatión with 
‘reporters, holding at last all that he’ had. wanted; 
' but deprived somehow of all .its-deépest satisfac- 


tions, Sinclair-Lewis was not a triumphant:man. 
W..E.. Woodward later said that the- Nobel Prize 


“had: cured. him of his feelings of inferiority; he 


“Tews “desk was not encamberéd wih. trodaands | 


of ‘letters, and it had been made all too.clear to 


- him’ that few ‘writers felt “themselves. honored — 


through the international eu mar had ‘been. 
thrown upon hii. > ee | £ 
Rebecca ‘West, looking Back, says that. ‘most 


© 
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British writers were outraged by the award,-but the” 
- British press in general viewed the choice of the . 


Swedish Academy with approval. 
Statesman was rather exceptional in its:harsh view 


The New - 


that “Previously none of .the. awards has been ` 


noticeably ridiculous.” Critics and commentators 
oi- the Continent were, in general, “satisfied, and 
most were enthusiastic.. But in the United States, | 


. -Ludwig Lewisohn, from most writers.and critics: > 


The mood that Lewis had briefly exemplified... 


. more ertiphatically than anyone-else was over, 
and Lewis -was generally thought of as ‘finished. 
. The aggressively - enlightened - had, of course, 
almost never taken” him seriously. : The’ experi- 
mentalists and the expatriates thought of him as’ 
a commerciàl hack. ane academic. critics, whether 


» “Something very like a groan went ‘up,” | said - 


come to. him with equanimity. or ease.’ 


clair Lewis to seek: out a new skin. doctor, 


could hardly have been more mistaken. More 
accurately, Ludwig Lewisohn observed in únder- 
statement that he “did not bear-the glory: that had 


~ 


~ 
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| {rere were three weeks, in this charged air, to | 
make preparations and to celebrate, and there 


© 5 


‘was much of celebration. Preparations led Sin- 


_Dr. 
Paul. ‘Gross, whom he first saw on November 12. 
, Lewis was sensitive to pain, and Dr. Gross remem- . 
bers .that-he- would manage to have had ‘quite a 
few numbing drinks before having to endure the : 
‘pricks of the electric needle that -removed. the 
precancerous growths on his face.. But, in at 
least, one. recollection, Lewis Stayed quite sober 
- „during this period’ ‘of celebration, while his friends, 
who were speculating on‘ his conduct atthe. court. 
of King Gustaf, which they.assumed would in one 
"way or. another be Hilariqgaly ‘imalapropos, carried | 


Š on.. : z l 


. The. heer arrived in Stockholm on E 
“afternoon train on December-9 and were met by 
‘the car: of the .United States legation officer, 
. Edward Savage Crocker, with a formal invitation, 


`- in confirmation of an earlier cable, to dine. that ` 


evening at.the ‘legation, and: they proceeded to 
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their apartment at the Grand Royal Hotel. 
Lewis’ address, to be delivered on the twelfth, 
was finished, and he cabled Harcourt at length 
about the urgency of his having the exact text for 
the Press since it was certain to “cause reper- 
cussions.’ 

It was the season of the excel of Santa Lucia, 
when lovely girls crown their heads with seven 
burning candles and wander about offering coffee 
to strangers, and it is said in Stockholm still that 
on the first night that Lewis was in his hotel, such 
a creature appeared in his room, and, with 
her mythological appearance, terrified him into 
screaming. But the festival lent gaiety and 
fantasy to the more solemn occasions of the Nobel 
awards. These began on the afternoon of the 
tenth, when the Lewises, with the three other 
award winners, gathered with the royal family 
and certain members of the Swedish Academy at 
the Concert House. A distinguished international 
crowd of about two thousand people awaited them 
when, with a flourish of trumpets, they entered the 
auditorium, and the orchestra broke into the 
royal march. The royal family took seats in the 
front row while the laureates, each with his con- 
ductor from the Academy, stepped up on a plat- 
form and sat down to be inspected by the King 
and the crowd. It was a ceremony of nearly two 


_hours, and Lewis, who was the last of the four to 


_.nesota high school graduation exercises,” 
served the United Press. 


be presented, grew fidgety and ruddier of hue as 


‘the speeches and the presentations dragged on. 


saluted and. serenaded the King- and his fellows, 
dancing began, liquor flowed, and the party went 
on for hours. 

On the afternoon of the next day, the officers of 
the American legation presented the Lewises to 
the full Swedish Cabinet at a teå, a reception that 
was preliminary to the state dinner in the royal 
palace. Arriving in a flood of rain at half past 
seven, the Lewises were led from their taxi by 
Baron Rudbeck, the Lord High Chamberlain, 
and Countess Lewenhaupt, the ‘first Lady in 
Waiting. When the guests were assembled, the 


silver trumpet sounded again and the King 


entered. All the ladies of the court were dressed 
in black, for the Queen of Sweden had been dead 
only since April 4. 

The long table at which the eighty-eight guests - 
were seated was almost buried. in roses, and the 
dinner service was of gold. This time there were 
no speeches. When the King prepared to smoke, 


- Lewis pulled a cigarette out of his pocket, and 


“The noted author from Sauk Centre, ‘Minnesota, ` 


appeared to be. enduring a sort of celestial Min- 
ob- 


. At last his turn came. Erik Karlfeldt, a ‘poet, 
secretary of the Academy, presented him in a 
long review of his five major novels. Mrs. Lewis 


was fearful that he would trip as he came jerkily 
down the red carpet to King Gustaf. He did not,, 


‘but he stopped too far from him and bowed more 


deeply than was necessary, and the King had to . 


motion to him to come closer to shake his hand. 


_. Then he received the portfolio with his certificate, 


gold.medal, and bank draft, and students at the 
back of the platform dipped the American flag. 
After the ceremonies, all the great, the honored, 
and many of the audience proceeded to the City 
Hall, one of the most beautiful buildings in 
Europe, where, in the immense Golden Hall, the 
traditional banquet took place. It began with a 
toast to the King, who in turn toasted the memory 
of Alfred Nobel (he had died on this day, in 1896), 
and after an elaborate dinner, each. of.the prize 
winners gave a short speech of gratitude. Then 
the King led the laureates to a balcony overlooking 
the Blue Room, where the university students had 
been enjoying their own banquet. The students 
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when he was told that only the King might smoke, 
his face showed his democratic disgruntlement. 
But, on the whole, he conducted himself with 
utmost punctilio, to the disappointment of friends 
like George Jean Nathan, who had expected him 
to rush about bussing the little princesses. 

The next afternoon, December 12, in the Stock 
Exchange, Lewis delivered his famous speech be- 
fore the members of the Academy and their guests. 
He had already proved to be the most interesting of 
the prize winners to his several audiences, and now 
he won them completely. He had been “as nerv- 
ous as a college freshman” -before he entered the 
hall, the newspapers said, pacing up and down the 
corridor, “pressing his chin against his stiff shirt- 
front; fidgeting with his tie and showing all the 
symptoms of acute stage fright.” But once on the 
stage; humming Mendelssohn’s Wedding March 
under his breath.as he walked, according to his 
wife, and then hearing Erik Karlfeldt again pre- 
sent him, he relaxed. He spoke naturally and 
easily, with much gesticulation, and his material 
ranged from broad and insulting satire and witty 
innuendoes which brought forth great rumbles of 
laughter to an obviously patriotic exaltation that 
deeply impressed his audience, and when he had 
finished, he received what was perhaps the most 


extended applause that he had ever known. 


The speech caused an uproar in the United 
States. It demonstrated the divorce between 
the intellectual life in America and any real 
literary standards, between the theories of the 
New Humanism and the actualities of American 
experience, between academic values and those 
actualities. “Our American professors like: their 
literature clear and cold and pure and very dead;” 
said Lewis, and the American Academy of.,Arts 


£: 


and Letters “does not represent literary America 
of today — it represents only Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow.” 
William Dean Howells, Lewis argued, forgetting 
that Howells had praised Ibsen, Zola, and Hardy, 
and had risked his own reputation in defense of 
American writers like Frank Norris and Stephen 
Crane. (Similarly, to dismiss Emerson as one of 
our “sentimental reflections of Europe” was to 


The fault lies in the prestige of _ 


forget that years before Lewis had made this plea > 


for a vital native literature, Emerson had made 
his in The American Scholar.) 

Whatever the preferences of “official”? custo- 
dians of American culture, Lewis’ own fantas- 
tically successful books in the past decade seemed 
to demonstrate that American readers in general 
were eager for such stronger fare. Yet, his account 
of the status of the artist in the United States 
has much to commend it, and his argument that 
our material culture has far outstripped our in- 
tellectual culture is axiomatic. Naming our major 
writers in the United States — with his enemies, 
Dreiser and Anderson, at their forefront — and 


~~ 


some of the best younger writers who were just _ 


emerging for European audiences, Lewis did call 
attention to the fact that America had indeed 
come of age. 


Maes: Swedish newspapers, like newspapers all 
over Europe, were delighted with his address, and 
on December 13 the New York Times correspond- 
ent cabled, “Sinclair Lewis became the hero of all 
Stockholm today.” There was a whole round of 
visits to the Lewises’ rooms, luncheon with Acad- 
emy people, and in the afternoon, a series of recep- 
tions. That evening they had invitations to five 
balls and tried to go to several; one was an en- 
trancing affair staged by the United Societies 
— Swedish-American and Swedish-Austrian. It 
‘snowed that night, and on Sunday Lewis was able 
to see Stockholm as he had hoped, covered with 
white. On Monday they were to be entertained at 
a Foreign Press Association dinner, with the entire 
diplomatic corps in attendance. Mrs. Lewis, who 
had not been feeling well, did not attend. 

Every day there were small, private affairs ar- 
ranged by Academy members, and on Tuesday 
he interspersed these with a radio address in which 
he talked about his life as a Minnesota country 
boy and his wish that he might have met and come 
to know some of the country people of Sweden, 
and, in the evening, with a dinner in his honor 
given by his Swedish publisher, Thorsten Laurin. 
Wednesday he saw a little more of Stockholm and 
spent the afternoon at the villa of Prince Eugene, 
looking at his collection of pictures. Thursday he 


„ment and some less important ones. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS AND THE NOBEL PRIZE 


left for Gothenburg, where he had agreed to speak 
before the Anglo-Swedish Society, stayed there 
through Friday, and returned to Stockholm on 
Saturday. On Sunday, December 21, the Lewises 
left for Berlin and arrived there next day, only to 
become the center of a whole new round of festivi- 
ties arranged by their eager newspaper friends — 
the Knickerbockers, the Mowrers, and others. 
They were to stay in Berlin through New Year’s 
Day and then leave for Copenhagen, where Lewis 
had promised to speak on January 3. Then Mrs. 
Lewis was going to Russia and Lewis to London, 
to wait for her. ' 

On Christmas night, the Knickerbockers were 
giving a very gay dinner for ten people, including 
the Lewises; at their house in the country. Hilarity 
mounted. Lewis did an impersonation of a Nobel 
Prize winner accepting the honor in Norwegian. 
They worked out her Russian itinerary for Mrs. 
Lewis, and almost decided that they would all get 
on a train for Vienna at once. That plan subsided, 
and at two o’clock, when taxicabs arrived to take 


the guests back into the city, Mrs. Lewis com- 


plained of a stomach-ache. At the Adlon, she 
awoke between three and four with sharper pains; 
the house physician was called; he called a spe- 
cialist; the specialist summoned an ambulance; 
and at six o’clock, Mrs. Lewis underwent an 
urgent appendectomy: Lewis was frantic. In mid- 
morning he got a few minutes’ sleep and then 
dashed back to the hospital, and he was dashing 
in and out all day until, finally, late that night, he 
went to bed. She was in satisfactory condition 
next day. He canceled his Copenhagen engage- 
Mrs: Lewis 


‘ was to be in the Mommsen Sanatorium for ten 


days. 

It was the depth of winter in Berlin when Mrs. 
Lewis. came out of the hospital. Her husband 
wanted her to rest comfortably (and he was in 
need of rest as well as she), and they went for ten 
days to the. Thuringian Mountains, away from 
telephones and newspapers, where he pretended to 
ski. They had reorganized their plans. Mrs. Lewis 
would not go to Russia; there was a good deal of 
material for a newspaperwoman in the Germany 
of 1931. Back in Berlin, Lewis said over the wire- 
less that, in spite of all the ties that bound-him to 
Europe, he felt himself to be one hundred per cent 
American. And then he went off to England. 


IR Lonpon, Lewis took his old Bury Street rooms 
in St. James. His best friend, Lord Thomson, 
had been killed in an airplane accident some 


` months before, and his absence left a melancholy 
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gap. Melancholy, too, was the break that Lewis 
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had made with Harcourt, Brace and Company 
just before he left Berlin. For a long time, he wrote 
Alfred Harcourt, he had felt that the firm had lost 
real interest in his books, and the.failure of the 
firm to rise to the occasion of the Nobel Prize 
made its indifference all too clear. With proper 
advertising, all the novels would have leaped into 
soaring sales figures again. Worse than that, Har- 
court had done nothing, even though he had the 
whole European press at his disposal, to counteract 
the supercilious and denigrating remarks about 
Lewis in the American press. “If you haven’t 
used this opportunity to push my books energet- 
ically and to support my prestige intelligently, you 
never will do so, because I can never give you again 
such a moment.” Harcourt had promised to bring 
out a Nobel Prize edition of all the novels and had 
failed todo so. And he added, absurdly, that Har- 
court’s “‘lack of confidence is most important, be- 
cause it is keeping me from starting work on a new 
novel.” 

Harcourt’s reply came to him in London. It did 
not trouble to answer Lewis’ charges. It did not 
even trouble to point out that the Nobel Prize 


-edition of the novels had been published on Janu- 


ary 28. It was civil and friendly and moderately 


“regretful, and it returned the canceled contracts 


for two unwritten books that Lewis had requested. 
“Tf I’ve lost an author, you haven’t lost either a 
friend or a devoted reader.” But it was the end of 


_ another friendship, in fact, and this time, probably, 


of the most important friendship in Lewis’ life. 
© When Lewis saw Harcourt in New York in 
March, he said, “Alf, why —if my books did 


mean anything to you — why didn’t you get ona- 


boat and come to London and ask me to stay?” 
Apart from the fact that such a gesture was not in 


. the character of Alfred Harcourt, he may very well 
' have felt that the separation came at a logical 


` time. 


The decade through which Harcourt, 


- Brace and Company had helped to make Sinclair 


. Lewis an international reputation, and in the 


course of which Lewis’ novels had helped to make 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company a substantial 
firm, was over. Throughout that decade Lewis 
had promulgated his version of the American real- 


- ity, and his effort had been brought to a climax 


with a great honor. But the decade was over, and 
Lewis’ sense of reality was no longer central to 
American history. He would never be able to 
change that sense, but history had already changed 
and would continue to change in his time, leaving 
him uneasily behind. : 

Lewis’ own discomfited sense of the change and 
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of his inability to cope with current history as. con- 
fidently as he had coped with the past may very 
well have been the major ingredient of his dis- 
satisfaction with his publisher. His novels would 
continue to make money, but they would never 
again bring distinction to a publisher’s list as, in a 
succession of five smashing titles, they had brought 
to Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

When Lewis had Harcourt’s reply, he wrote to 
his wife in Germany: 


So I can’t go back on the Europa with you. I have 
been thinking a lot of doing so. I don’t merely miss - 
you: I fee] downright lonely without [you]. Perhaps I 
wouldn’t have felt SO lonely if I had been working 
hard, but I have been rather loafing — looking at 
myself to see what I’m like. . . . Moods. But I am 
. coming out of them now, beginning to work. I would 
like to go with you. But I had better not... . But 
I adore you. 


SONG FOR THREE SISTERS 


By JOHN R. NASH 


Now the leaves are no longer red 

“now there’s snow in every cloud. 

Three autumn girls ride through my head 
two light, one loud. 


Here in the fall of afternoon 

they trample leaf, they fracture twig; 
snow on their heels will follow soon 
two blonde, one big. 


Within cold months of quietness 
their horses’ hoofsteps come to mind 
and now the sound speaks to me less 
two quiet, one kind. 


Stay with me, you autumn girls 
bear with me in the wind and snow. 
Someday Pil see you ride again 
two small, one slow. . 





CAN MAN “PUT THE 


Scientists are trying! They’re working toward 
temperatures ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
DEGREES HOT to develop a vast new supply 
of electric power for America. 


The process is called “nuclear fusion.” It is an advanced 
way of releasing atomic energy for peacetime purposes. 
But it calls for creating temperatures much hotter than 
those inside the sun! 


Naturally, such heat would melt any substance 
known. So scientists with 
electric light and power companies 
are helping to develop “bottles” 
which are composed of lines of mag- 
netic force. 


associated investor-owned 


By means of such “bottles,” they 
believe incredibly fierce heat and en- 
ergy can be controlled. It would be 
like controlling the energy of hydro- 
gen bombs and putting them to work 
for mankind. Power plants could 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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SUN IN A BOTTLE”? 


then produce electricity from many common things 
For example, there is enough fusion energy in a bucke 
of sea water to heat a home for a year. 

This is frankly a long-range research project. It 1 
only one part of a great research and development pro 
gram which the investor-owned electric companies ar 
pressing on a nationwide scale. These companies ex 
plore any method that promises more power for America 
They are already expanding production of electricit 
through “conventional” atomic power. And from coal 
oil, gas and falling water. For the nation’s future powe 
must come from many sources. 

Helping develop these sources t 
full usefulness is the responsibility o 
the investor-owned companies. The 
are able to produce all the additiona 
electric power America will need 


Magnetic bottle used in joint fusion researc 
program of the Texas Atomic Energy Researc 
Foundation and General Dynamics Corporation 
General Atomic Division. The Foundation | 
composed of 11 investor-owned electric con 
panies in Texas. 
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g Mep, YOU CAN HELP with every litter bit you put 


i 7 in the beach trash container ...or hold to dis- 
“une” pose of at home. YOU CAN HELP with every 
litter bit you deposit in the litterbag you should carry 
in your car... REMEMBER, mountains of trash from 


little eyesores grow. But, with EVERY LITTER BIT you 








properly dispose of, YOU CAN HELP prevent the pile- 
up of trash that costs $50 million a year to pick up 
from major highways alone! Think of BEACHES, HIGH- 
WAYS, PARKS and BY-WAYS as your front lawn. 
You'll never let a litter bitgo... 
and grow. YOU CAN HELP... 
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KEEP AMERICAnBEAUTIFUL 
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A New Yorker who studied al Trinity College, Dublin, J. P. DoNLEAvy is the author of THE GINGER 


MAN, 4 first novel which attracted considerable attention here and in England. The play, which was 


dramatized by the author from his book, was produced in London and Dublin, and in both places 


drew endorsements and equally strong condemnations. Mr. Donleavy is now al work on a new novel. 


2 he purple house with the peeling paint was 
in Gardenia Road in a western district of London. 
Five minutes walk beyond the social pale. It 
stood some yards back from the road with a front 
garden neither neat nor mussed. The windows 
gleamed. And inside all smelled of lavender wax 
and the floor boards creaked. 

It was October, the month before the fogs 
which clung to this flat area and the year before 
had killed prize cattle at an exhibition up the 
road. After his wife left him, Gustav had come 
here to live with another woman, called Queenie, 
and brought his two dark-haired daughters. Across 
the road was a club for Australians who reveled 
late at night singing songs of Down Under and 
emerging in the wee hours to crank their vintage 
cars. 

Gustav G was tall, light-brown-haired, and an 
ex-Polish-Cavalry-officer. With drink taken, his 
manner often insisted upon his impeccability. 
Which his English wife had found painful. At 
these times, Gustav rummaged in the wardrobe, 
fetching out from the moth balls his riding 
breeches and boots to stomp indignantly into the 
onion reek of the kitchen adjusting his insignia and 
rapping his crop against his thigh. 

“I am a true Pole.” 

His English wife, pressing back her hanging 


hair, turned toward the onions and sliced on. 
Gustav retreated to the bedroom where he stood 
in front of the full-length mirror, eyes swelling 
with tears. And later his wife packed up and left. 

Gustav met Queenie during three bereft alco- 
holic days and wove her into his life and she 
found them the flat of three rooms in the purple 
house. With one narrow bed for his two daugh- 
ters. And mornings, as the traffic increased on the 
road outside, Gustav pulled back the covers in the 
front room and reached for cotton wool and Eau- 
de-Vie de Lavande with which he wiped cheeks 
and brow and cleaned his awaking nostrils. Be- 
hind the house was a railway siding and coalyard 
and the black dust seeped up between the floor 
boards under the carpets. 

Queenie went out to work each morning as a 
secretary in a factory making nurses’ uniforms. 
Taking a tortuous trip through the fashionable 
parts of London to disappear at the other end 
beyond a bleak door in a bleak wall of Camden 
Town. Often she brought home lengths of white 
cloth for dusters. Gustav with some clever folding 
sported these as hankies in the breast pocket of his 
blazer. When many a lonely afternoon between- 
whiles, he stood stiffly and sadly clutching a pint 
of beer in the basement shadows of an airless 
drinking club. 


“Waterloo Bridge”? by Joseph Pennell. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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Weekdays while he waited for a great pot of 
porridge oats to cook, Gustav plunged his two 
daughters into the tub for a wash. Sometimes 
retreating from the wild splashing to pop on a 
threadbare silk shirt, the fortunate color of his 
skin. And with gay cravat, black sword stick, 
gray flannel trousers and sports coat, he cut a 
figure and struck several early-morning poses in 
the doorway. Later standing in one final attitude 
as his daughters wolfed through the porridge. 

At ten to nine he led them down the stairs and 
at the bottom in a blood-tinted light, he made 
some comments he knew would seep under the 
landlady’s door. 

“Amanda and Laurinda, you must pay strict 
instructions to your riding master, straight back, 
remember.” 

These daughters with their long dark tresses, 
standing, waiting for Gustav to open the door. 

“O daddy, please shut up.” 

Gustav stomping sword stick, the stick leaving 
the sword as he stood in the hallway, waving the 
glistening blade. 

“Do not speak in that fashion. One day you 
will listen. When I die, you will listen.” 

“Daddy we know you’ll die, but we’re late, will 
you please give over.” 

And the taxi passing in the road was flagged 
down with Gustav’s stick. A clipped command to 
the driver as he held the door open. 

“The Lycée, please, haste.” 

Gustav leaning back in the leather comfort. 
Amanda sitting facing this father. 

“Daddy Queenie is going to be furious.” 

“I will not have you riding on buses.” 

“Yov’re wasting the money Queenie slaves for, 
you know we can’t afford a taxi.” 

In silence they reached that alley with the 
smooth accents, mothers, chauffeurs, intellectuals. 
Gustav led Amanda and Laurinda. He held his 
chin high and blinked his lids. He sniffed fre- 
quently with his nose. And flicked a finger in the 
corner of his eye. He stood by the doorway of 
the yard as Amanda took Laurinda by the hand 
and they fled across the bright concrete into 
school. 

With an audible click of heel, Gustav turned 
and marched out the alley into the thriving life of 
South Kensington. He looked in the window of 
the harp shopand hummed a Hungarian Rhapsody. 
He waited loftily to cross on the black-and-white 
safety stripes, a girl in a gay white sports car stop- 
ping and he gave her a little bow and she grimaced 
and nearly killed him as she roared past. Gustav 
took her license on yesterday’s bus ticket, the pen- 
cil constantly going through the cheap paper 
until it was a series of holes and he threw it away. 

In his pocket he jingled six and sixpence, 
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gritting his teeth at the expense of the taxi ride. 
Measuring in his mind his second breakfast in the 
Continental coffeehouse just past the station. 
Where collected the former members of deposed 
European governments and there was a warmth 
of food and greetings. Gustav took a seat at the 
windows, and reaching out touched the leaves 
of a prospering aspidistra. Marianna, the wait- 
ress, smiled and said, “Good morning sir.” 

“Good morning Marianna. I would like coffee 
with fresh cream and apple strudel. And how are 
you today Marianna.” 

“Not good. And you.” 

“Not good.” 


Ou the window frosty air, and curled brown 
leaves scraping across the shadows of trees. The 
young students passing on their way to learn of 
art and some science at the colleges up the road. 
The girls wore hair long and careless. Gustav 
saw Amanda and Laurinda growing into these 
assured nubile young women floating by. But, 
my God, where was the money to come from and 
even a dignified place to live. There might never 
be a good address again. But the apple strudel was 
fine today. Just as it was fine yesterday and the 
day before. The juice had a light sweetness and 
the pastry melted in the mouth. There were young 
apples in Poland. And woods and forests around 
Malkinia some miles from the river Bug in the 
province of Warsaw. 

His English wife had not been unpleasant. She 
never questioned his background or military rank 
or honors. She would, as she sliced through the 
onion, sigh, and say yes, how nice, I heard you, 
that was nice, I’m glad you loved the peasants on 
your estates and cried and danced with them. 
And how one day, that last day, he found his 
hands reaching for the pots, the pans and how 
they seemed to go through the windows, glass 
showering down, a great mirage of curtains, 
sash cord, and putty. Later feeling hands leading 
him by the arms. Blue uniforms ushering him 
to a seat in the back of a dark van. And a woman 
with gaudy mouth smiling at him. “What did 
they get you for, dearie.” They brought water 
to the cell whenever he requested and led him 
slowly out for natural acts whenever he asked. 
And further in the dismal morning of that last 
day they let him free with a yellow slip of paper 
to make his way to the dock where the judge said 
it’s sad to see a man of your background behaving 
in this fashion, pay ten pounds. 

The incident received a column in the Times, 
and with a careful fourpence Gustav bought this 
paper. Sitting, rustling it high in front of his 


face, and clearing his throat, a pearl pin stuck in 
the silk around his neck, and he had lain for three 
recuperative days between white sheets and brown 
blankets, a bowl of water, spiced with lemon juice 
and vinegar, on his bedside chair. He dipped a 
towel and laid it across his brow and eyes. 

And now in this month of October there were 
western moist winds, the first smells of smoke at 
evening. With a place to live there was a quiet 
respectability in his life. And although it was 
lonely London, it was a city of freedom to hang or 
gas yourself if you so wished, but please leave a 
note for the milkman to stop the milk and the 
news agents to stop the papers. I am Gustav G a 
foreigner. And if I let taxis run over me till 
Christmas in the middle of the road, they would 
pass by tapping their umbrellas, poor chap, he’s 
trying to do himself in. 

Queenie left instructions pinned outside the 
food cupboard. Sweep. Wipe. Wash. He felt she 
watched him as he took helpings of what he fan- 
cied. In his marriage he always got the biggest 
chop. Women who say they love you covet the 
choicest morsels for themselves. ‘Then try to make 
you a mat. Trampling your dignity with the 
household chores. Who tell you to look at the 
employment board of the meat pie factory. And 
then call you a sneaky devil because you sit and 
enjoy an hour’s sunshine in the Asian garden of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Where the 
fountain plays mid the lead sphinxes and the dark- 
green leaves of the cherry trees stir. 


Wireexs quietly by in the purple house. 
Gustav repressing his thirst for avocados for the 
sake of financial peace. There was the odd opera 
and Sunday evening concert at the Festival Hall 
where they held hands and squeezed during the 
passionate passages, later to walk out on the deck 
strung with stanchions over the river and watch 
the squat tankers plow dark ways on the ebbing 
tide. Later to stroll a long way home by the fairy 
lights of Battersea and the water’s deep sweet 
smell. 

Queenie had ridden to the hounds in the west 
of Ireland. And talked as Gustav talked about his 
cavalry days. She said some blustering pinched 
type once sounded the horn and upon the last 
soulful note promptly pitched face first in some 
cow-softened mud. Gustav to his feet, slightly in 
his cups, declaring Queenie an equestrian gossip 
and the Irish, peasant pigs. Queenie, breasts 
heaving, hands straight down at her sides, eyes 
blazing, letting go with convent-bred epithets. 
And next day Gustav found his riding boots gone. 
To discover them one week later in the window of 
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a gentlemen’s clothier’s near the Portobello mar- 
ket. Paper begonias in a Japanese vase, the glis- 
tening toes of his boots facing a water-color picture 
of the harbor at Lyme Regis. 

To inquire after one’s wardrobe in another’s 
possession took courage. Gustay walked up the 
street reasoning with his dignity, pushing through 
the throngs of people surrounding the stalls. 
Returning with stiff carriage he entered the shop. 

as | say.” 

“What can I do for you, guv.” 

“I say there, the window.” 

“Yes guv, the window.” 

“Those happen to be my riding boots.” 

“Irs all right guv.” 

“Irs not all right.” 

“Now look guv, I paid good money for them 
boots.” 

“All right, how much money do you want.” 

“Well guv, as I say I paid good money, three 
pounds fifteen shillings they’re going for.” 

“Very well.” 

Gustav spinning on his heel which was rapidly 
going down. Flagging a taxi. Arriving back at the 
purple house. Bounding up the stairs. Tearing the 
day’s list of assignments off the wall and throwing 
itin the garbage. To the gas meter. One fork on 
one little lock. Just a bit of leverage. Gustav swept 
the shillings out into his pockets. 

Back at the gentlemen’s secondhand clothier’s. 
Gustav strode in, eyebrows aloft. Ladling the 
handfuls of shillings out on the counter. 

“I say, guv, you been at the gas meter.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“Sorry guv, just a joke like. Some come in here 
you know, blokes rifled the gas meter. Wouldn’t 
say a thing like that if I thought you’d really 
cleaned out the meter, wouldn’t be manners.” 

“If you don’t mind, my boots, please.” 

“Sure guv. Pll fetch them out of the window. 
Good quality boot.” 

“I think you’ll find sufficient shillings there.” 

“Sorry guv about the crack about the gas 
meter. It’s like we’re all human. Some folks these 
days take a penny from an orphan. It makes you 
think.” 

“Good day.” 

“So long guv.” 

Gustav entered a public house where they 
drew wines and spirits from the wood. In the 
mahogany interior he put back mugs of claret 
reading a little sign against the decanter stand. 


Claret is a close friend 
To take wherever you go. 


These were solemn times. Good blood flowed 
through his veins and even in the veins of some 
close relatives. On winter nights he had come out 
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to the hovels on the plains and given gifts to their 
peasants, sacks of potatoes and turnips. ‘They 
were ungrateful. And snarled behind your back. 
But the air at night had the distant barks of dogs 
and the chimney smoke and fires glowing at tiny 
windows when you pounded by. Horses loved the 
moonlight. 


O., THIS Friday, shilling Friday, in this snug 
public house, Gustav recalled other Fridays. With 
one hand in the pocket to take out more shillings 
for more claret. A taste of musky death. Like the 
rafters of the purple house. Three weeks ago 
there was the funeral of the Russian bishop. Lay- 
ing the prelate to rest on this flat land of white 
stonery and overgrown paths between forgotten 
graves spreading everywhere. Chanting through 
the streets. He had dressed in full uniform. Step- 
ping into the road, patting the coal dust out of his 
cuffs. Taking his place in the long line of mourn- 
ers in their raiment. Executing the slow march 
when necessary. Taking a sprinkle of balm upon 
his person. 

And this early evening, boots in brown paper 
bag. At this bar. Hiding in the north of London. 
When one ought to be meeting one’s daughters 
from school. But claret calls, and you hear 
singing. On Moscow Road near here is the Rus- 
sian Church. The mornings when one walked 
cold and cheerless, coatless, dragging two reluctant 
kids. Tune the ears to listen to the song chanted, 
the kids kicking your shins saying, “When is it 
going to be over daddy.” And as Gustay waited 
for the bus, lost in memories happier, his youngest 
daughter gently leaned over and sunk her teeth 
deep in his thigh. Gustav reared up screaming in 
agony, the local windows opening. The bus queue 
laughed. 

And tonight winter is coming down the road, 
the gas fires are lit everywhere. To the barman 
wrapped in white. 

“I should like another bottle of Latour.” 

“Certainly sir. The half?” 

“The whole.” 

“Very good sir.” 

“And a sliver of Cheshire.” 

There were other Friday memories and in- 
dignities. Connected with gentlemen’s second- 
hand clothier’s. Friend of Queenie’s, a particular 
revolutionary from Ireland. Who was to blow up 
Waterloo Bridge when the signal to take over 
England was given. And the night they asked 
him to baby-sit and returning they found their 
pound of chopped steak gone and reposing in its 
place was a kipper. Later, a sheepish apology 
over many drinks was that the Irishman, who was 
overcome with an awful thirst for meat and not 
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having been able to control himself, devoured it. 
For he had work to do for the cause, and he hoped 
they understood and enjoyed the kipper which 
ounce for ounce had more nourishment. How- 
ever, he did not relish fish himself. 

A chill outside tonight, along these hard-bitten 
streets. In the lonely steamy windows women 
boiled cabbage and others smoked the air with 
sausages under the grill. Gustav’s boots stood in 
their brown wrapping at his feet. He was at at- 
tention as he swirled, sniffed, and tasted the wine. 
Queenie was a good skin. She was young and 
headstrong. Who took him and his children to her 
large bosoms. And on those nice nights when she 
placed the glass of honeyed milk on the chair, and 
unfolded the convertible sofa, gently so as not to 
smother in the dust, there was peace. A candle 
burning to kill the brownness general in all 
directions. Two little daughters asleep in the 
next room as they lay a head at each end of the 
bed, clutching each other’s feet, chubby cheeks 
soft on the pillows. 

Pay night across London. Friday faces, lit-up 
eyes, heavy wrists with heavy hands, the gray 
overcoats crowd in. Gustav remarking between 
the heads. 

“I should like another bottle of Latour.” 

“A little more cheese, sir.” 

“I think the cheese, too.” 

Lights go on. Hold out the night and winter. 
He had been taking bus routes which skirted all 
the agonizing parts of town. Until he now ended 
up on the water bus from the Zoo to Paddington. 
The Irishman had said he often used this boat trip 
to confuse Scotland Yard. Which recalled the 
next time they had this Gael baby-sit which was 
the last time. When they returned to find him 
gone and a note. 

DEAR GUSTAV, 

I cannot disclose any more information. But the 

uniform and boots will be returned after the present 

operation in the best of condition. 

P.S. I was also forced to take the street map of 

Warsaw. All the best. 

RYAN 


And tonight as the white gray fog drifts down 
on the street and shifts in under the doors of this 
mahogany public house, Gustav G cried out 
suddenly. 

“It cannot last.” 

As the people turned to stare and some to edge 
away, Gustav looked deeply into the dried-blood 
color of his wine. Open the escape valve when the 
boiler is throbbing with pressure. Queenie often 
resorted to this practice in public places, rearing 
up and often as she shouted, fleeing the premises. 
She said it prevented violence. And the first time 
she had ever done it was the most embarrassing he 


had ever known. It happened one Thursday 
before Friday payday and in the purple house he 
had gone to the water closet for a natural act in 
the dark. For the light switch was bust. And as he 
groped for paper, he felt only clammy wall on all 
sides. There was nothing for it but to get some 
scrip from one’s pocket. He had reached in and 
found a tiny piece, most appropriate he thought 
as it was a canceled Sweepstake ticket. He used 
this paper and then set forth to the local public 
house where he was to meet Queenie and some 
friends. 

Queenie had entrusted to him their last ten 
shilling note that morning to buy bread. And she 
waited with these persons one of whom had a 
goatee. Gustav entered. Stomping and hoofing 
in a rather reserved but definite way. He joined 
the joyful group and asked what would they have. 
Pints were ordered. Gustav digging in his pocket 
for the ten shilling note. Deeper and deeper dig- 
ging in the pockets. And he felt the piece of paper 
and drew it out. Looking at it, a sudden wave of 
blankness came over him. He read the conditions 
of the Sweepstake ticket over and over. Queenie 
asked him what was the matter, to pay for the 
drinks. And Gustav set again to searching for the 
note. All pockets now hanging out. Whipping off 
his jacket, tugging at all trouser flaps. Making a 
great act of looking in his cuffs. Queenie asking 
how a ten shilling note could have got there. And 
suddenly as the search for the ten shilling note was 
finished, Gustav’s past life passed in front of his 
eyes. Then he laughed. And assuming a dignified 
stance he recounted to them the story of the ten 
shilling note and how it must now be heading in 
some lonely sewer deep under the city toward the 
river Thames in the neighborhood of Fulham. 

It was then that Queenie shouted. And rushed 
out into the night. Gustav overcome. There were 
times when one could only collapse in tumult and 
clamor and laugh. Which did not last long. For 
returning, Queenie lay in wait. Gustav entering 
well oiled. She sprang from behind the door 
driving him through the flimsy coat cupboard wall. 
He felt his boots sticking into his back. Queenie 
was like a lioness. As she was on top savaging 
him, he was curious that the only thought that 
went through his mind was that he had not uttered 
a sound but went down and suffered in silence. 
Military training never left one. The fingernail 
treatment of the face was another matter. He 
finally got hold of her wrists and held them off. 
As she raged. Shouting, our last ten shilling note, 
you bestial Pole. 

And even that altercation passed. It was good 
tonight to remember things. Certain incidents, 
if enough time had elapsed, looked colorful in 
one’s background. He did not like the landlady. 
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Or people who lurked behind doors for long 
periods of time. Women marry weak men but 
take strong lovers. He was perhaps a nice com- 
bination of the two. At least his wife had left him 
completely. Never hearing of her much except 
his daughters’ fortnight visit to her somewhere in 
the northeast of London. 

This Friday night was a night upon which one 
might draw conclusions. And avoid convulsions. 
Taking hold, perhaps, of a few minutes of the past. 
Thereby looking into the future. And now no 
horse, without which the bedchamber was the 
only proper place for a gentleman to take exercise. 
And there in love, to guide one’s little ship on 
the wide wide sea. Hoping for the winter ahead 
to be mild. And the frost was collecting on the 
stone statues in Gardenia Road as they stood 
ghostly in the garden at night. The black smoke- 
stack of the meat pie factory. Crabitch, the pawn- 
broker around the corner who ended up custodian 
of his boots and uniform when they vanished with 
the Gael. The church of the Methodist Connec- 
tion, into which he had almost been persuaded. 
The funeral furnishers. ‘There were those too. 
And when that day came. His turn with ap- 
propriate military honors. His coffin with in- 
signia, medals lying on it and the white silk. 
Perhaps his rank was not sufficient for a march 
through the streets; however, there would at least 
be an occasion. Queenie would weep. His wife 
would go her cowlike way at the back, saying, I 
knew the bastard for what he was. The Gael had 
promised to bring up the rear with an Irish ass. 


a ee in this mahogany pub over the claret. 
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Folk were keeping their distance. They wondered 
what they could see in the paper parcel. But they 
wouldn’t find out. Tonight was the night of 
drinking, recalling yester months and days. A 
memorial service to himself. How sad and wistful 
one was. To push aside light brown and gray hair. 
To pass the high tide of years and begin the ebb. 
Queenie was twenty-seven summers. And some- 
times she woke late at night and said what’s that 
coming in the window. It was these times as he 
laid a sympathetic hand on her bare back that he 
liked Queenie deeply. Women, often the hard 
ones in daylight, woke fearful as dreams closed in. 
And horsemen hammered around the laneways. 
Her tattered underwear was sorrowful. His whole 
hand fitting through a great tear. Take her head 
on his shoulder and press back her hair. And she’s 
asleep and never knew how good he was to her in 
the dark. Only for her to rear up in the reality of 
the next day and let fly with epithets. 

Now there were more men parking their bicycles 
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outside. And inside just this lucid liquid. Emit- 
ting the shout had left him much elbow room. 
And there would be no joining in others’ conversa- 
tions for most of them would be about him. And 
he could only think of a strange songless tune. 

No limelight 

Wherever 

This wretched Pole 

Lamented. 

The English language was nice. He was glad 
of his alacrity with it. Broken as it sometimes was. 
On the other hand his accent was one of quality. 
He had behaved himself in this foreign country, 
albeit one or two little altercations. For which he 
now substituted the public shout. Working-class 
men were drifting in. Stiffly making their way to 
the bar with their comments and money ready. 
He was not like other Poles who growl as people 
come close or sit next to them. These new arrivals 
had not heard him shout. It was like time itself, 
nothing lasts. And they looked upon him as just 
another bloke. All extending their pleasures in 
this pub. 

To return tonight, O my God, to the purple 
house in that evil road. A sunflower grew in 
another front garden near. And when that died 
he would die. That was the symbol. The little 
gas meter’s door would be hanging open. And 
Queenie would come in. It was her epithets he 
could not stand. It was frightening. And as a 
father he shouted his two little kiddies into tears. 
Two defenseless creatures who wanted only that 
their daddy be nice to them. 

Queenie would be out looking the streets and 
pubs for him. ‘Track him down for the sneaky act 
of emptying the meter. This was no way to enjoy 
claret. To lurk now in absolute fear of her rage. 
He must go back. Back to the purple house in 
that evil road. With those curtain-tugging, evil- 
whispering upper working class people. With his 
own Class nothing but a relic. 


Grstav took up his parcel of boots. He walked 
out the door, a silent austere figure, and stood for 
a moment in the murky air. A distant prospect of 
a long line of lights disappearing down the road. 
He undid his laces and leaning up against the iron 
fence, pulled off his shoes and slipped his feet 
into the boots. He stomped and walked forward. 
Shoulders back. Head erect, he marched up 
Kensington Park Road. Between the tall gray 
Victorian houses. His heels clicking on the side- 
walk. One shoe under each arm. Ahead the lights 
of Nottinghill Gate. 

Gustav G marched on jobless and drunk. And 
last night he had a dream. He dreamed he came 
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around a street corner like the one ahead. And 
in front of him stood a figure he recognized. His 
wife. And when he said come and have a drink 
she fixed him with a stony eye. She side-stepped 
to pass. He shouted, “‘Didn’t you hear the story 
of the ten shillings. What about that.” And his 
wife was running. And although Gustav was no 
slouch in dreams he could not catch her. And he 
had to stop against a wall to find his breath and 
a figure came out on an iron trellis balcony and 
said down to him as he lay against the bricks, “God 
love all little children.” 

Climbing on a bus, Gustav sat by himself up 
front. And got off at Gardenia Road. He walked 
toward the purple house in the fog. A lone light 
glowed up in the cold window, misted with steam. 
Gustav rang the bell. Waiting in the chill. Foot- 
steps on the stairway. Coming down. He would 
have to dodge the first few blows. ‘The door 
opening, he ducked and lifted an arm. Standing 
watching him was his wife. He said, “O my God.” 
She said, “Come in, you better go up the stairs.” 

Gustav reading a strange message on her face. 
Climbing the stairs he paused outside in the 
hall. Through the crack of the door he saw his 
two daughters clutching themselves in the back 
bedroom. Queenie lay with her head in her arms 
at the dining table, the burning light bulb over 
her head. And he was near the fireplace and the 
oatmeal box on the mantel, watching. His wife 
came in. A sober strange little scene considering 
he had emptied the gas meter only that afternoon. 

He stood accused. In all this silence. With the 
brown curtains hanging so limp and long at the 
windows. The air around the drafty panes billow- 
ing them out as buses roared by on the road. Both 
women in his life were present. Surrounded by 
security. Women protected you. Held the world 
at bay. You could push them ahead to buy tickets, 
groceries, even to a little innocent stealing at 
times. Traces of youth should still be with me. 
Especially needed now in a setting like this. One 
wife, one mistress. (wo kinder. One purple 
house. Several aluminum pots and pans. Many 
cracked plates. Lots of useless lace at the edges 
of things. Women who antagonize the same man 
have something in common. Certainly he had 
not associated with women beneath him, nor very 
far above. 

There were some quiet sobs. Queenie looked 
beaten. Did they both see the open gas meter. 
Then called a general consultation to put him 
down. In the next room the children were quietly 
crying. ‘Two little girls holding each other. Gus- 
tav looking from one face to another, sheepish 
in his boots. Finally putting his shoes on the floor. 
Putting a hand up to his cheek and rubbing it 
once. Had the gas company trapped them and 


caught them with the meter busted. Gustav 
spoke. “What’s the matter.” 

His wife turning and looking out toward the 
window. Queenie unmoving, head in arms. Sobs 
from the kids. Gustav going into the children’s 
bedroom. They were draped over one another 
on the bed. Laurinda, tears in large brown eyes. 

“Daddy, I am getting smaller and smaller and 
when I’ve got small enough I won’t be alive any 
more.” 

“Do not cry over that. You’re growing big.” 

“Mommy is taking us away, daddy.” 

A taxi came at eleven late at night. Amanda 
and Laurinda went down the stairs with a little 
bag each. Queenie and Gustav stood at the door- 
way and waved as the car pulled away and went 
past the white frosty statues of the garden across 
the street. The next morning the note was al- 
ready under the door from the landlady. This 
is a respectable house and be out of the premises 
by Friday. Gustav picking it up. Reading the 
message written in an evil hand on the lined paper. 
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On Friday morning, Gustav rose from his bed. 
Wrapped in his yellow dotted robe, he padded 
across the floor boards and dusty brown carpet. 
There were some blue thistle flowers in a vase. He 
picked one and held it in his hand as he moved 
into the hallway and down the flight of stairs to 
the water closet. This was the coldest closet in 
the world and gave out upon the blackness of the 
coalyard. He stood there over this white morning 
bowl. A quick glance at the busted light switch. 
Opening both eyes. Pushing the window up and 
looking to the horizon of distant tracks and the 
arches of a bridge. A church steeple. A red 
underground train curving on the tracks. If the — 
landlady popped up the stairs to see if they were 
gone, he would offer her this thistle. Antagonize 
her mind somewhat. People took no notice of 
other things if you carried a flower. As a child, 
his tutor, a distant impecunious uncle, had taught 
him this. Carry a flower through life Gustav and 
even if there is tragedy there will be fragrance and 
beauty as well. 


BONE SONG 


BY SEAN LUCY 


Walking the road in the heat of the day 
Where the green hill his back was bending, 


I heard a fool sing loud his lay, 


“Only my bones desire my ending. 


“My strong red bones tire of the marrow, 
Tire of the flesh that moves with breath, 
Long for the smoothness of their meaning. 


Only my bones desire my death. 


“My jointed bones weary of blood, 


Cry against hours of getting and spending, 


Long for dry reason and white equation. 


Only my bones desire my ending.” 


Trudging the road in the heat of the noon 
Where the tall hill pulled short his breath, 
I heard a bent fool sing an old tune, 


“Only my bones desire my death.” 
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466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN 
by GEORGE F. KEN- 
NAN. (Retail price 
$5.75) 





472. THE MOST OF 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 
byP. G. WODEHOUSE 
(Retail price $6.50) 
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13. THE GOOD 
ARS by WALTER 

D. Illustrated 
etail price $4.95) 





6. ENCYCLOPE- 
A OF THE OPERA 

DAVID EWEN 
etail price $7.50) 


448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years AND 
The War Years 4y 
CARL SANDBURG 
One-volume edition 
(Retail price $7.50) 
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446. THE FASCIN- 
ATING WORLD OF 
ASTRONOMY by 
ROBERT S. RICHARD- 


SON. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 by THEO- 
DORE H. WHITB 
(Retail price $6.95) 


463. THE EC GE OF 
SADNESS %7 EDWIN 
O'CONNOR. (Retail 
price $5) 


457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER by 
GAVIN MAXWELL 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $5) 
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45 .ABURNT-OUT 
CASE by GRAHAM 
GREENE. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


454. THE LAST OF 


(Retail price $4.95) 


AWARD BOOKS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 


FOR NON-FICTION 


431. THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH by WILLIAM 


L. SHIRER. (Retail price $10) 


420. THE POLITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL $y 
ARTHUR M. SCHLES- 
INGER, JR. Vol. III 
of The Age of Roose- 
velt. (Retail price 


$6.95) 


149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 





102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO by BORIS 
PASTERNAK. (Retail 
price $5) 


132. THE ALL NEW 
FANNIE FARMER 
COOKBOOK, 10th 


edition. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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433. TIMES THREE by PHYLLIS 
MCGINLEY. (Retail price $5) 


191. GRANT 
MOVES SOUTH Sy 
BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 





159. VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI. 
QUETTE by MILLI- 
CENT FENWICK 
(Retail price $6.50) 
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FOR FICTION 
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405. DR. SCHWEIT- 
ZER OF LAMBAR- 
ENE 4y NORMAN 
COUSINS. Illustrated 
(Retail price $3.95) 
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157. THE POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA by 
MORRIS FISHBEIN 
M. D. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


435. TO KILL A MOCKING- 
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414. THREE BY 
TEY: Mystery Nov- 
els by Josephine 
Tey. (Retail price 
$4.50) 





152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO. 
TATIONS. 13th edi- 
tion. (Retail price 
$10) 





452. CHINACOURT 
by RUMER GODDEN 
(Retail price $4.50) 





462. THE SECRET 
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411. FATHER 
BROWN OMNIBUS 
by G.K. CHESTERTON 
(Retail price $4.95) 





151. IDEAL MAR- 
RiAGE: lis Physis 
ology and Teche 
nique 4y TH.H. VAN 
DE VELDE, M 
Illustrated. Rend 
price $7.50) 
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AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 





458. JAPANESE 
INN /y OLIVER STAT- 
LER. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 





461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM by 
PAUL HORGAN. Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $3.75) 





198. THE LEOP- 


ARD by GIUSEPPE 
DI LAMPEDUSA. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 
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134. COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $12.50) 
Each vol. $1 





174. A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD $y V. M. 
HILLYER. Revised by 
E. G. HUEY, Illus- 
trated 





186. HAWAII $y 
JAMES A, MICHENER 
(Retail price $6.95) 





460. SCIENCE AND 
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439. TAKEN AT 
THEFLOOD by JOHN 
GUNTHER. Illustrat- 
ed. (Retail price $5) 


135. COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 
HENRY. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $10) 

Each vol. $1 





162. A CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD dy 
V. M. HILLYER. Re- 
vised by E. G. HUEY 
Illustrated 








450. FATE IS THE 
HUNTER $y ERNEST 
K. GANN. (Retail 
price $6) 
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459. RESISTANCE, 
REBELLION, AND 
DEATH $y ALBERT 
CAMUS. (Retail 
price $4) 





447. VANITY FAIR: 
A Cavalcade of the 
1920s and 1930s 
(Retail 


Illustrated. 
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136. COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES $y CONAN 
DOYLE. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $7.50) 

Each vol. $1 
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163. WINNIE THE 
POOH AND THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER $y A. A. 
MILNE. Ilustrated 
by E. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 





104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT $y ALLEN 
DRURY. (Retail price 
$5.75) 





416. BORN FREE 
byJOY ADAMSON. Íl- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $4.95) 





418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOGRA- 
PHY dy ELIZABETH 
NOWELL. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





132. A STUDY OF 
HISTORY, a 2-vol. 
abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 
(Retail price $11) 
Each vol. $1 





164.WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG AND NOW 
WE ARE SIX dy A. A. 
MILNE. Illustrated by 
E. H. SHEPARD 

Both vols. for $1 
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488. ARMS CON- 
TROL, DISARMA- 
MENT AND 
NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY Edited by DON- 





479. LILITH by J. R. 
SALAMANCA, (Retail 
price $5.50) 


480. THE WAR 
CALLED PEACE by 
HARRY and BONARO 
OVERSTREET. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


481. RUSSIANS AS 
PEOPLE by WRIGHT 
W. MILLER. _ Illus- 
trated. (Retail price 
$3.95) 


ALD G. BRENNAN 
(Retail price $6) 
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449. WHO KILLED 
SOCIETY? by CLEVE- 
LAND AMORY. Illus- 
trated. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership is to demon- 
strate two things by your own experience: first, that you 


409. THE AFFAIR 
by C.P. SNOW. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


442. THE WHITE 
NILE by ALAN 
MOOREHEAD. (Re- 
tail price $5.95) 


434. THE DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE %7 
MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price $3.95) 





can really keep yourself from missing books you fully in- 
tend to read. How many do you find right here? Second, the 
trial will demonstrate the advantages of the Club’s Book-Dividend 
system, through which members regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—either completely without charge or at a small 
fraction of their price—simply by buying books they would 
buy anyway. The offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the three books 
you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose will be sent to you immedi- 
ately, and you will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a 
small charge for postage and handling). 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 Selections 
and alternates during the year. 


* If you continue after this trial membership, with every 
second Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a 
valuable Book-Dividend averaging more than $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, $255,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been earned and received by 
members as Book-Dividends. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. » 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 





MONSTERS AND MINNOWS 


BY 


FRANCIS W. HATCH 


Francis W. Ilatcu, a former Boston advertising executive, finds his membership on The American Council for 
Trinity College, Dublin, a fine excuse to visit his beloved Ireland. This charming description of fishing, the Irish 
propensity for suddenly changing the conversational mood, and the probability of the Loch Ness Monster points 


up his affection for that land and its people. 


L IRELAND the most casual conversation, like the 
weather, can suddenly and unexpectedly cloud up, 
grow chilly, and suffer a complete change of mood. 

On a mild July evening, in late lingering twi- 
light, I rested elbows on the coping of the town 
bridge in Sligo. Swallows were darting giddily 
overhead. Below, in the river bed, small boys were 
tossing stones into the occasional pools left behind 
by the dropping of tidal waters. Downstream, 
where the channel deepened toward the harbor, a 
half-dozen swans moved placidly about, silhou- 
etted against the dark, damp rocks. 

I had taken my place with young and old who 
lined the bridge to enjoy the evening, smoke a 
pipe, and join in gab and gossip. 

A young man at my left, wearing a comfortable 
old tweed jacket with leathern patches at the el- 
bows, recognized me as a stranger. He turned out 
to be a clerk in a sporting goods store, well in- 
formed on fishing and eager to give me news of 
local waters. 

It had been a disappointing spring for salmon. 
And now, with the distressingly low water, the an- 
nual run of sea trout was behind schedule. “If we 
do get rain when you’re up in Donegal, be sure 
that your fly box holds plenty of Peter Ross, Con- 
nemara Black, and Blue Butcher. With streams so 
dry, stick to the loughs and settle for brown trout.”? 

As we chatted, a young girl started across the 
bridge, hesitated, and took her place at my right. 
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There was no doubt about it, she had a disturb- 
ingly pretty face. Her cheeks were pink with the 
proof of radiant health. Her sleek black hair was 
pulled back in a chignon and secured by an apple- 
green ribbon. She took no notice of me or my 
neighbor and fixed her gaze steadily downriver. 

I returned to talk about fishing and listened to 
proffered advice on the proper technique for hook- 
ing a sea trout. “Don’t put too much pressure on 
fresh-run fish. Their mouths ye’ll find soft, with 
the hook apt to tear out. Walk your hooked fish 
up to the bank with a steady pull if you have the 
chance.” After a further suggestion that the fly 
should travel with the flow of the river, I turned 
toward the young lady. At the same moment she 
had turned and looked at me with penetration and 
an expression of utter melancholy. Common cour- 
tesy pressed me to inquire whether there was some- 
thing I might do. The longer the silence, the 
deeper my confusion. Finally I managed a tepid 
observation that even so beautiful an evening as 
this held a note of sadness. ‘‘Faith, yes,” she re- 
plied, in a voice that might have been a sigh itself. 
“I was longing for the waters to carry me away.” 

At this poetic moment my fishing friend nudged 
my elbow to enlighten me of the sea trouts’ habit 
of traveling in “‘shoals.”? By the time I had heard 
him out and turned back, she had gone. The last 
I saw of her was an apple-green ribbon fading into 
twilight at the end of the bridge. 


I was aware again of this sensitivity of conversa- 
tion at Lough Eske, where we had joined a com- 
pany of fishermen a week later. A friend in Dublin 
had recommended the plush comfort of a country 
estate, formerly the domain of a titled Englishman. 
The letterhead confirming our reservation pro- 
claimed it to be “The Most Beautiful Place on 
Earth,” and the Irish Tourist Bureau modestly 
added the accolade that it is known as “The Most 
Exclusive Hotel in Ireland.” With a dozen guests 
— Scotch, Irish, and British — we shared the 
comforts of the cozy little bar, the sun lounge, the 
whispering peat fires, and acompetent staff. Seven 
hundred surrounding acres had been planted gen- 
erations before with rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
even palm trees, which seemed to a stranger out 
of place in rural Ireland. Yet Donegal County is 
blessed by the exhalations of the Gulf Stream, and 
semitropical vegetation is quite at home. 

Lough Eske, according to printed promise, 
should have teemed with brown trout and newly 
arrived sea trout, and if stream fishing was pre- 
ferred, the River Eany was available close by. 
But once again, with the stream down to a trickle, 
I went about humming, “The rain in Spain stays 
mainly on the plain,” to which I added a post- 
script, “In Don-e-gall it does not rain at all.” No 
sea trout had showed up, and brown trout in the 
lake lay deep down and sluggish. 

After two days of futile fishing on the lake, I 
decided to head up into the mountains, largely for 
the exercise. It was Sunday afternoon, and I took 
my rod along to investigate a small stream that 
tumbled down through a mountain gorge into the 
head of the lake. I was assured that there would 
be no fish of respectable size. But the promise of 
the wild beauty of the mountain slopes was in- 
centive enough. 

I left my car by an old stone bridge and headed 
up a rough path, stopping to cast in pools or runs 
along the way. Beautiful clear water, but no fish. 
A mile up the valley, the warmth of July had 
changed to something close to New England au- 
tumn, with turbulent gusts sweeping down from 
the bald granite peaks. Cloud packs moved over 
the face of the mountains with the promise of a 
weather change. 

The path skirted a small white stone-walled 
farmhouse. Below the house, a road led to a bridge 
across the stream. Beyond, on the mountain 
slopes, were rough pastures traced by wandering 
stone walls. On the bridge a man stood waving 
his arms and shouting wildly into the wind. He 
might have been demented and acting out the 
opening of a short story by Poe. For a moment I 
could find no explanation. Then, high up on the 
valley wall, fully a mile away, I made out a black 
speck dashing frantically about. It was a sheep 
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dog, like a captain in the field, maneuvering a 
gray-brown mass of sheep, now dividing, now 
changing front, now wheeling down toward the 
commander on the bridge. Commands from the 
master, which seemed unintelligible and impos- 
sible to be heard, were being executed by a dog 
working for the love of it. As the animal paused 
now and again to look down-valley for instruc- 
tions, I thought of the stylized obedience tests of 
city dog shows — bored little dachshunds hopping 
and skipping, advancing and retreating, in quest 
of a blue ribbon. 

Two miles up, bushes along the stream had 
dwarfed to heather, which gave a pink pattern 
to the mountain grass. The course now swept 
through steep gorges, with the stream tumbling 
over rocky walls in silvery waterfalls. Trout waters 
like an old Currier and Ives lithograph, I thought; 
deep and clear and rushing with wisps of spray, 
like silken scarves, whisking across the pools. 

With care and patience I fished, wet and dry, 
with every fly, plausible and speculative, in the 
box. There were plenty of nimble little five- 
inchers, but no sign of anything better. In disap- 
pointment I quit and headed on up. 

Another half hour brought fatigue and the de- 
cision to call it a day. It was four thirty. Before 
turning back, I stretched out with my knapsack as 
a pillow. Far below was the silver ribbon of Lough 
Eske. A mile above, on the mountain faces, where 
grass thinned out to granite, feeding sheep were 
tiny dots which scarcely seemed to move. Peace, 
heavenly peace, without a sound except the mur- 
mur of the stream and the sigh of the wind. Before 
I fell asleep I watched the fierce pasture flies light 
on my leg and probe the thick Irish wool of my 
trousers in frustration. 


A: SEVEN THIRTY we gathered around the little 
bar for small talk about the luck of the day. 
I told of the delight I had found on my excur- 
sion into the hills. A Scottish lady whom I knew 
to be an extremely competent fisherwoman in- 
quired what I had found in the way of trout. 
I told her of the five-inchers in the picturesque 
pools. She suggested wryly that I had little to 
show for such a long climb. A trifle tartly, I 
replied that she might not have expected me to 
take the Loch Ness Monster from a mountain 
trickle. Her expression at once became grim 
and dour. In explanation, her husband, touching 
my arm, said quietly, “You have stumbled on a 
subject which is painful to my wife. She has seen 
the Loch Ness Monster, and she hates scoffers.” 

Incredulous, I asked politely for what she cared 
to tell. 
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“I was born and lived as a child close by Loch 
Ness,” she said. “When I was eight years old, I 
was walking along the bank with my mother one 
summer’s afternoon. An excursion boat was mov- 
ing down the loch. We knew the captain of the 
boat and watched it draw by. As we watched, the 
head and shoulders of a great creature rose from 
the lake between us and the steamer. It had an 
arching neck and a frighteningly beastly head. 

“It swam along the surface for a while and then 
submerged. I was terrified, and so was my mother. 
I wouldn’t dream of ever again swimming in the 
loch and have not, to this day.” 

I asked her to make a sketch from memory, in 
my notebook, of what she had seen. ‘The care and 
determination with which she drew every line of 
the humpbacked creature was assurance enough 
that this was no spoof. She signed her name with 
the comment, “I saw the Loch Ness Monster.” 

Emboldened by the warmth of Irish whisky, I 
suggested facetiously that her sketch followed the 
classic pattern of the “‘great beasties” which em- 
bellished romantic old sea tales. 

“Am I to assume,” she snapped, “‘that you, who 
come from Boston, will be doubting what your 
ancestors saw off Gloucester and Nahant in 1817? 
The witnesses were all examined, you know, or 
perhaps you don’t.” 

Alarmed by the squall which had whistled 
across the bar, I assured her that I was familiar 
with the engravings of our fanged and bewhiskered 
old sea serpent which hang to this day on the walls 
of Boston clubs. But in honesty I regarded the 
incident, and other sea serpent sightings, as no 
more conclusive than our recurrent and conflicting 
reports of flying saucers. 

“Now, my dear,” her husband suggested with a 
gentle hand on her shoulder, “‘perhaps it is time 
for us to be going in to dinner.” 

“PII settle this myself’’—she bridled—‘‘and [’ll 
inquire of the gentleman if he is aware that there 
were fifty-one reported and documented sightings 
of the Loch Ness creature in 1933 alone.” 

I admitted that such evidence was impressive, 
but that several competent investigators had con- 
cluded that it might be an optical illusion — a 
family of seals swimming in line, a concerted rise 
of salmon, or a wedge of cormorants flying low to 
the water, as I have observed them magnified by 
shimmer on Penobscot Bay. 

“Rubbish,” she retorted. “I have seen seals and 
cormorants by the thousands. They bear no rela- 
tion to what I have seen, with my own eyes. And 
if you will be stuffy, how about the photographs 
which have been published?” 

Before replying, I drained my glass at a gulp. 
“It so happens,” I said, ‘I have a friend in Boston, 
a marine biologist. He tells me that one of the 
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photographs suggests a dog otter; another looks 
surprisingly like the contour of a giant squid, a 
species known to attain a length of fifty feet.” 

“You seem to know more about this controversy 
than you gave me to believe,” she said, with di- 
minishing acerbity. “And perhaps you have seen 
Commander Gould’s book.” 

I told her that I had read the text at the Boston 
Athenaeum and was perfectly willing to admit 
that there had been strange and unexplained 
goings on in the loch, with its incredible depth of 
seven hundred feet. I was even more impressed, 
I admitted, with her knowledge of the old con- 
troversy of Nahant and Gloucester. 

“Perhaps the skin divers and the sonar boys will 
come up with the answer,” observed her husband. 

“Lets hope so,” I replied. “And now, if you'll 
permit me, Pll order a touch of Irish whisky for a 
wee doch-an-dorris to settle our stomachs and an 
old Scottish argument, and then we'll go along to 
dinner.” 

In Ireland the most casual conversation can 
suddenly plunge you overboard into turbid waters 
seven hundred feet deep! 


GRACE 


BY MAXINE W. KUMIN 


Hens have their gravel; gravel sticks 
The way it should stick, in the craw. 
And stone on stone is tooth 

For grinding raw. 


And grinding raw, I learn from this 
To fill my crop the way I should. 

I put down pudding stone 

And find it good. 


I find it good to line my gut 
With tidy octagons of grit. 
No loophole and no chink 
Make vents in it. 


And in it vents no slime or sludge; 
No losses sluice, no terrors slough. 
God, give me appetite 

for stone enough. 
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New YorK’s newest hotel was 
opened recently, and its publicity 
output made much of its ‘“‘inter- 
national” character. The hotel has, 
for example, instead of a porter a 
concierge, although, as any listener 
to TV commercials about “‘de lucks”’ 
models knows, few Americans among 
the expected polyglot clientele will 
be able to pronounce the word. 
There is also a young female em- 
ployed in the Casa del Café, where 
twenty-three kinds of coffee are 
offered, who speaks Swahili. 

The new hotel is described as “the 
target project in the growth pro- 
gram” of a theater chain; naturally, 
the publicity about the opening was 
rather on the theatrical side. Six 
pages of name credits were needed 
for the list of contractors and sup- 
pliers, which included such items as 
the flagpoles, carpet linings, and Do 
Not Disturb signs (from the Name- 
O-Plate Co. of Springfield, N. J. 
The borings were by Sprague & 
Henwood, the watchmen’s stations 
by the Detex Watchlock Corp., and 
the dumb-waiter came from the 
Sedgwick Machine Works). 

The hotel staff was listed in com- 
parable detail: the first bell captain, 
housekeeper, chief telephone opera- 
tor, and so forth. At the opening 
ceremonies, there were invocations 
by “clergymen of three faiths,” 
which seems a little skimpy, ecclesi- 
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astically, for a truly international 
target project in a growth program, 
bidding for the United Nations 
trade, but, all in all, the name credits 
made up the biggest list since Around 
the World in 80 Days. 

The principal dining room seems 
to be what is called the Gaucho 
Room, “Argentinian” in décor, with 
an “abstraction of Aztec motif” oc- 
cupying 500 square feet of ‘‘appli- 
qued sculpture on transite.” (Those 
Aztecs were great travelers!) Six of 
the light fixtures are steer heads in 
puddled bronze with plastic horns; 
Latin American cattle brands, 
leather, copper, and calfskin are 
among the decorating materials. It 
does sound as if the room will have 
a strong appeal for any gauchos who 
come to town, unless, of course, it 
becomes too much the busman’s 
holiday and the gauchos prove to 
prefer good old Edwardian red plush 
and brocades. 

Externally, the hotel is of the 
Miami Beach wavy-front school of 
architecture, blue and green on the 
cross-street façade and a “soaring 
white marble slab” on the window- 
less Lexington Avenue side. ‘There 
are no palm trees around — none 
that can be seen in the photograph, 
at any rate — yet the Florida feeling 
seems to come through, especially 
in the official description of what 
the lobby looks like: 
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“Visible through the huge plate 
glass doors and transoms is a honey- 
comb soffit of gold which carries 
into a ceiling of shimmering Byzan- 
tine gold mosaic. East Indian Rose- 
wood inset with gold anodized strips 
and white marble pillars flank the 
main lobby, contrasting with panel 
insets of vinyl fabric in colorful ab- 
stract designs. ‘Floating’ is the best 
word to describe much of the lobby 
decor. Sofas, chairs and wall panels 
appear to float in air as does the 
grand staircase above its reflecting 
pool. The stairway is backed by a 
multi-colored, abstract mural com- 
posed of glass Mosaic tile.” 

The question that all this leaves is 
whether a new hotel’s opening is best 
attended by so boisterous a publicity 
output. If one assumes a shortage of 
good hotel accommodations such as 
to warrant further target projects in 
a growth program, might not the 
public hasten to investigate the vir- 
tues of the new establishment with- 
out all the shouting? The risk for 
the proprietors in this case is that the 
customer may not want to tag him- 
self as the kind of man who has 
sought out a hotel where the furni- 
ture appears to be floating around 
the lobby. But there is, of course, 
one saving feature about this kind of 
publicity: It hardly ever gets pub- 
lished. 

CHARLES W. MORTON 


Hip Wntd 


py ANNE KELLEY 


-. Anne KeLLEY lives in Evanston, Illinois, and 


is a frequent contributor to these pages, where 
she first made an appearance in. October, 1958. 


, “Are you tired of Dull Routine?” 
~ Come with me, then, to frolic in the 
HELP WANTED, FEMALE classi- 
fied ads of my Midwest Sunday 
_ newspaper. How pleasant it is, there 
in the agate type! 
- All the bosses are young and 
dynamic, all the offices are plush, 


~- and carpet is everywhere — even, I 
_ like to think, on the ceiling. Every 


-job has top pay, frequent raises, and 
a unique opp’ty for advancement. 
And I myself, at my personal push- 


button phone, am poised and gra- 


cious, somewhere between the ages 


~ of 22 and 23, and totally unskilled, 
-for here experience and training are 


-of no account. My dynamic young 
= boss would actually prefer to train 
-~ me himself for my challenging new 
_ position, while I dream of my 75- 


~ minute lunch hour, my 4-wks. vaca- 


-tion this very year, and “no deduc- 
_ tions for time off, illness, anything.” 
_ There are no awkward demands 
> on my time. (‘You'll never have 


-to work evenings as assistant to brite 


` young doctor who is just entering 
» his father’s practice!’’) 

But above all, things are “HUM- 
= DRUM? N-E-V-E-R!” There is, 
-in fact, never a dull moment, for I 
-~ am a girl who enjoys variety. 

_.. And that’s not all. I enjoy con- 
~ tact, too, which is probably the chief 
~ reason for my success (although, of 
course, I am also terribly person- 


able). I enjoy all kinds of contact — 
interesting, diversified, daily per- 


= sonal, 100 per cent public (this is 
- risky, but I lap it up), and, most of 
- all, heavy. In fact, I am the lucky 
-= girl who qualifies right this minute 
for an exciting job solely because I 
- do enjoy heavy contact galore. 

I am alert. I am alive wire. And, 


- consequently, my days are fun-filled. 
_ Look over my shoulder as I roll my 


big blue eyes at this one: 
“FOREIGN INTRIGUE. So- 

phisticated cosmopolitan atmosphere 

- awaits brite Girl Friday. . . .? Here 


- I slink around distributing colorful 


Magazines in lovely offices main- 
-~ tained by a foreign ally. I receive 
- visitors, who bow low to kiss my 
hand; I help foreign guests with 


travel arrangements; but I never, 
never reveal the top-secret informa- 
tion which I keep constantly clutched 
to my black-satin bosom. 

Diplomacy is also most import. 
to me as I tentatively become PSY- 
CHIATRIST’S GREETER for a 
noted mental-health expert who 
wants me to keep his busy app’t 
schedule up to date, answer busy 
phones, and maintain case histories 
and a close mouth. I need no medi- 
cal experience; I need only the tact 
“to know when to answer patients’ 
questions — and when to refer them 
to the doctors.” See me, a regular 
Fraulein Freud, as I listen to sizzling 
dreams over the dictaphone in ultra- 
modern penthouse apt. offices with 
sal. open, very hi., even while trng., 
a real chance to break into exciting 
field right on the ground floor of 
psychosis. 

But, hark! I may not be able to 
take this position after all, because a 





man who has built fifty-million-dol- 
lar empire in the business world, who 
travels constantly and is a member 
in good standing of the Whos Who 
of international society, needs me 
to take over for him in his absence 
and try to keep pace with him when 
he’s in town. This empire builder 
prefers me single. Know why? Be- 
cause he expects me to “practically 
‘marry’ the interesting, challenging 
position” with him. 

No, I am too conformist for this. 
I would, practically, rather marry a 
man, and so I think I shall investigate 
instead a position as a ‘“‘reception 
trainee,” where the prospects are 
just a little more than unique. 

“Loop dentist’s last girl married 
a patient!” the ad tells me, slyly. 
I can draw my own conclusions. 
She will be leaving him, and he must 
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find a replacement as soon as pos- 
sible to learn the ropes from her. 
These ropes would include “‘setting 
up the chair,” but might they not 
also include readying the noose? 
Who knows when romance might 
blossom between bicuspids? Typing 
would be helpful, but certainly is 
not necessary. 

Actually, most of my would-be 
employers assure me that I can do 
the monthly statements, or an occa- 
sional letter from the boss, in long- 
hand, or that hunt-and-peck would 
be OK. One of them suggests that 
I type only to help fill my “pleasant, 
never-routine days.” But a few do 
timorously request “‘Lite Type,” and 
I naturally assume that this means 
all lower case, with time and a half 
for punctuation marks and capital 
letters. 

The majority also stress “No SH!” 
This, of course, means that I can 
talk as much as I want and do not 
have to know shorthand. Only the 
fuddy-duddies expect a competence 
in “Lite Shorthand”? — or an ability 
to transcribe every third word — 
but in general no skills are necessary 
because, as one ad explains, I am 
‘‘much too busy greeting visitors and 
clients in beautiful Loop showroom.” 

I can greet just about anybody I 
want to greet, provided I am able 
to carry on intelligent conversations 
with people from all walks of life. 
I can consort with civic and indus- 
trial leaders, popular radio announc- 
ers and disc jockeys, major-league 
ball players, and world-famous de- 
signers. I can travel with expenses 
paid and red-carpet treatment. 

The delirious choice is mine, con- 
tingent only on my neat, wholesome 
appearance, my charming manner, 
my good grooming, and my ready 
smile. If I am beautiful and quick- 
footed, as well, I can be a bunny in 
a key club; but even if I am not all 
these things, if I am a little less than 
alert, there are still, happily, some 
positions for which I can qualify, and 
at least two in which I could do well, 
even if only semiconscious. 

In one lovely executive suite I can 
keep the magazine supply fresh and 
order flowers. Later, if I feel able, 
I can learn to handle the paging 
of executives. But, in another, 
friendliness counts, and there, if I 
can only remain upright at the main 
reception desk in the carpeted lounge, 
I can water the plants! 

My green thumbs twitch at the 
prospect of this rare opp’ ty. 
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You know the feeling. The married breakfast is an uneasy , 4 


5 time, no matter how much in love the participants. You try to gg% 2 


Magnum, the Jeroboam. When you've faced up to break- 







escape it by leaving the house before breakfast or sleeping fast with it we'd like to hear from you. Fill out the coupon 


through till lunch. Stop all that. Face up with Champagne. below, adding comments if you choose. We'll recipro- 
You break out a bottle of our effervescent stuff—midweek, cate with a brochure on our Champagnes, Wines, and 
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Paul Masson Vineyards, Dept. A 
: Saratoga, California 


Gentlemen: 


My spouse and I had your Champagne for breakfast and: it was just the ticket []; we decided after seventeen years of marriage to seed the 
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- Jmports destined for attire 


Arrive from all creation, 


But for the best, you should enquire 


The port of embarkation! 


-The finest woollens come from Britain. 
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Fabrics Forever in Fashion 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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World’s Greatest Toy Store 
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Ardmore, Pa. e Cleveland, Ohio » Atlanta, Ga. 
Palm Beach, Fla. + Short Hills, N. J. 
Westchester, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation the Chil- 
dren's Book Catalogue listing hundreds of 
books graded by age and interest. 
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The Perils of Prudence 
PE ee E Fa EL SN Fy LT 


BY STANLEY E. GWYNN 


STANLEY E. GwyNn ts a Chicagoan and a graduate of North- 
weslern Universily, now associaled with the University of Chicago. 


Sometimes I will go along for 
eight or ten months without once 
thinking about my first thirty min- 
utes as an employee of the National 
Safety Council. Then something I 
read or hear will joggle a synapse, 
and in an instant my mind will fill 
with the recollection of that un- 
nerving half hour. 

Last week, for example, having 
given no thought to the Safety Coun- 
cil since New Year’s Eve, I opened 
my Sunday paper and found myself 
reading that the forty-ninth National 
Safety Convention of the National 
Safety Council is being held in Chi- 
cago this year from October 16 to 20. 
I had not finished the sentence before 
the whole ancient episode flashed 
into my memory in full detail. I 
suddenly thought that perhaps now 
is the time to set it all down in writ- 
ing. What follows, then, is what 
happened to an earnest and only 
slightly irreverent young man be- 
tween 8:30 and 9:00 A.M. on August 
24, 1936. 

The National Safety Council was, 
and still is, an association of organ- 
izations and individuals dedicated 
to the task of reducing the number 
and seriousness of all kinds of acci- 
dents. Much of its work is carried 
on by a paid staff of engineers, 
statisticians, librarians, writers, art- 
ists, and other specialists, and in 1936 
there were about one hundred and 
twenty-five such persons on the coun- 
cils payroll. They were quartered 
in a light and airy suite on the 
fifteenth floor of Chicago’s Civic 
Opera Building, and it is important 
to my story to note that over half of 
the individual offices were strung 
along the south and west walls of 
the building, forming a sun-drenched 
L, while the remaining offices, in- 
cluding the library in which I 
worked, bordered the south and 
west sides of an inner light court and 
were separated from the outer offices 
by a long corridor which was also, 
of course, L-shaped. 

I reported for duty promptly at 
8:30; and the librarian immediately 
conducted me to my desk and ges- 
tured toward a pile of mimeographed 
memorandums stacked neatly on the 
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blotter pad. ‘These, she said, were 
office bulletins and procedures, and 
I might well look through them 
before doing anything else; they 
would help introduce me to life at 
the National Safety Council. 

The topmost document was la- 
beled “Health Bulletin No. 12” and 
was one of a long series issued by an 
obviously zealous staff health com- 
mittee. It had to do with diet, and 
it included, sandwiched among num- 
erous Spartan aphorisms, a ‘“‘good 
general diet for overweight.” It 
concluded with this directive: Keep 
Fit Today and Everyday! Quashing a 
slight presentiment, I passed quick- 
ly to the next item, a four-page 
manifesto captioned “Standard Cus- 
toms and Procedures (Revised).”’ 
I skimmed through this in some 
haste, noting only that I was “‘privi- 
leged to use the Metropolitan Nurs- 
ing Service” (in the event of my 
failing to stay fit) and that I was 
ordered to keep my head in case of 
fire. The third bulletin set forth a 
ruling that the period from 4:45 to 
5:00 p.m. every Monday was to be 
employed in correcting ‘‘unsafe prac- 
tices” that might have developed in 
the office during the previous week. 
The next procedure began by smugly 
announcing that the Safety Council 
retained a full-time nurse for the 
benefit of its employees, that she 
presided over a “Health Room,” 
and that the Health Room was 
equipped with a battery of high- 
priced therapeutic appliances. I was 
reading down the list of curative 
contraptions, which started off with 
something called a diathermy ma- 
chine, when the librarian inter- 
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rupted to present me to one of my 
new associates. 

After the introduction was ac- 
complished, I decided that I really 
needed a drink of water before read- 
ing any more office procedures. I 
recalled seeing, from a distance, a 
water cooler located in the corridor 
at the angle of the L, and I set off 
down the hall. I cannot say that I 
had begun to feel oppressed by my 
reading, but I can remember reflect- 
ing, as I walked toward the cooler, 
that the council certainly was fussing 
over me. Then, nearing the angle in 
the hall, I was astonished to see, 
painted on the floor, a yellow traffic 
line which evenly divided the pas- 
sage and curved primly around the 
corner. Overhead, jutting out from 
the wall, was a printed sign which 
read: 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 
AVOID ACCIDENTS! 


Resisting an impulse to signal, I 
turned left across traffic and pulled 
up to the water cooler. I reached 
for a paper cup — and stopped in 
mid-reach. Bolted to the cooler was 
a device which I decided must be 
a salt-tablet dispenser. From the 
dispenser dangled a sign reading: 


AVOID EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 
AND THE ATTENDANT DANGER OF 
HEAT EXHAUSTION. TAKE A SALT 
TABLET EVERY TIME 
YOU TAKE A DRINK. 


I had never before seen salt tablets, 
but by now I was in no condition to 
resist obviously competent authority, 
so I dutifully swallowed a tablet and 
washed it down with a long, thought- 
ful drink of water. 

I returned to my desk and was 
pondering the many faces of pa- 
ternalism when a tinkling noise at 
the door caused me to look up. A 
girl entered the library, pushing a 
chromium cart which carried an 
array of large jugs filled with water 
and ice cubes. She wheeled purpose- 
fully in my direction, and then I 
noticed that on my desk, and on 
every desk in the office, there was a 
globular, clear-glass water bottle. 
Inverted in the wide neck was a 
glass tumbler which served both as 
receptacle and stopper. While I 
watched in silent wonder the girl 
filled my carafe, replaced the tum- 
bler, and moved on with her cart to 
the next desk. I quickly riffled 
through my papers and in a moment 
found a procedure only three weeks 
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: Block Stripe Cotton Oxford. 
4 Blue or Olive on White. $7.50 


Pencil Striped Cotton Oxford. 
Blue or Old Gold on White. $7.50 


Coat style with ® 

broad back pleat, ` 
J. PRESS SHIRTS carry | button down col- | 
the endorsement of 59 | lar, button flap | 
years of confirmed cus- none One Aaa E 
tomers. In the careful ; i 
needlework and fine 
Combed Cotton fabrics 
of many thousand doz- 
ens they have found 
unequalled appearance, 
service and comfort. 








> l| Nav Cotton Oxford Tattersalls. 
| Navy & Marine Blue on White or 
Black & Red on White ........ 














Candy Stripe Cotton Madralyte. 
Sky Blue on White ............ 







Of exclusive make — 
J. PRESS SHIRTS are 
unobtainable elsewhere. 


















Fine Line Stripe Cotton Madra- 
lyte. Sky Blue on White ....$7.50 


Direct Mail Orders to Box 
A, 262 York St., New 
Haven, Conn. State collar 
and sleeve size. Add 75c 
mailing cost. Send for Il- 
lustrated Color Brochure. 






Cotton Oxford. 
White, Blue or 
Gold -75 


Cincinnati 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel 
October llth & 12th 

Columbus 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel 
October 9th & 10th 

Detroit 
Sheraton-Cadillae Hotel 
October 9th & 10th 

Indianapolis 

Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel 

October llth & 12th 


~ ee Leute 

Bel Air Motel 

October 13th & 14th 
Seattle, Wash. 

Olympic Hotel 

October 11th, 12th & 18th 
Washington, D. C: 

Willard Hotel 

October 16th & 17th 


Exhibit Dates For 31 
Other Cities On Request. 


262 York St. New Haven 
82 Mt. Auburn St. Cambridge 
341 Madison Ave. New York 
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The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you’ll like it! 
The rest, the top secret formula of . 
this rare, after-dinner liqueur, E 
has remained closely guarded ^ 
for well over three and a half 
centuries at a Monastery 
high in the French Alps. 
Chartreuse is superb served 
straight or over ice— does 
delicious things to vanilla 
ice cream or fresh or 
frozen fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N. Y., Dept. Z 
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lead crystal from Sweden. 
Delicately engraved. 4” high. $12.50. 


Mail orders invited. Add 75c for postage. 


| 
Short-stemmed flower vase of heavy 
i 

Please write for our Gift Catalog. 


_“S~LILY OF THE VALLEY” ~ | 
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| “THAT FAMOUS 
| CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” 
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BAKED TO ORDER 
FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 


If your mouth waters for real FRUIT CAKE $ 
and you've never eaten DELUXE, you're in 
for a rare treat! Taste its oldtime goodness 
— the luscious fruits and fresh, plump Texas 
pecans, the richness of this delicacy. DE- 
LUXE is that “best of its kind” for your 
holiday get-togethers, for friends dropping 
in. Baked to order, stays moist and delicious, 
rich in that wonderful “Christmas cake” 
aroma. 


Why not order your DELUXE Christmas 
cakes today. You can’t go wrong because: 
Every DeLuxe is guaranteed the world’s 
finest fruit cake, or your money back. 


SEND YOUR LIST—WE DO THE REST 


Simply enclose your list, check or money order, and 
we'll ship these original cakes in oldtime Christmas tin, 
postpaid and insured. We will enclose gift cards for you. 
2 Ibs., $4.15; 3 Ibs., $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95. 


COLLIN STREET BAKERY 
P. 0. Box 460, Corsicana, Texas 
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old which contained the expected 
injunction: 


Water pitchers have been placed 
on all desks. They will be filled 
with fresh ice water twice a day. 
Drink plenty of water; avoid colds. 


But the end was not yet. At that 
very moment, before I had recov- 
ered and while the freshly poured 
water still slowly swirled in the 
pitcher, my telephone jangled; it 
was my maiden phone call. I simply 
had to sound brisk and battle-ready, 
and I pulled myself together. 

“Mr. Gwynn,” I said crisply. 

A soft, female voice came to my 
ear. “Mr. Gwynn,” it purred, “‘it’s 
time for your bath.” 

“Time for my bath! MY BATH?” 
I am afraid that I shouted. 

The voice became reassuring. 
“Oh, it’s a sun bath, sir. We have a 
violet-ray lamp in the Health Room, 
and we hope that every employee 
will take a two-minute sun bath 
twice a week.” 

“Okay,” I said limply. Once 
again I looked at my bulletins. The 
sun lamp was listed, sure enough, 
not far below the diathermy ma- 
chine. A footnote read: ‘A schedule 
of exposures is worked out to prevent 
confusion, and this schedule must be 
observed.” Battle-ready, I walked 
across the hall to the Health Room 
and stripped down to my shorts. 

That was my first thirty minutes 
at the National Safety Council, and 
it was a prophetic half hour. I stuck 
to the job for four months, correcting 
unsafe practices, keeping to the right, 
ingesting sodium chloride, gulping 
water, and exposing my reluctant, 
darkening hide to the violet rays, but 
I was not comfortable. My body 
grew ever more sturdy, I guess, but 
my spirits drooped lower with each 
well-governed day. A reckoning was 
in order, and it came to pass about 
two months before I resigned. 

For no apparent reason, we suf- 
fered a series of fires. An industrial 
safety engineer returned to his office 
after lunch to find a pile of papers 
mysteriously aflame on his desk. A 
few days later the head of Home 
Safety sat down to work and found 
himself staring at a little heap of 
ashes and a smoldering blotter pad. 
There were two or three other unex- 
plained small blazes, and with the 


-honor of the council at stake, the 


staff members soon became popeyed 
with watchfulness. 
Then, one sunny afternoon, a 
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WHEN AMERICA 
SPEAKS 
WHO WILL LISTEN? 


For our country to be a world 
influence culturally, spiritually 
and scientifically requires that 
our young people be well edu- 
cated. We must look ahead and 
realize that we will need the 
leadership, the intelligence of 
every fine mind we can develop. 


This means that if America is to 
continue as the vanguard for 
freedom, our colleges and uni- 
versities must continue to grow. 
Yet even now many of them are 
overcrowded. And in ten years 
applications are expected to 
double because of our growing 
population. Many top-notch 
college teachers are leaving the 
campus for higher paying jobs 
in industry and business. 


You can help correct this situa- 
tion. 


Give generously—now—to the 
college of your choice, so that 
there will be room for all promis- 
ing students when they are ready 
for college. 





Learn more about our current col- 
lege crisis. Write for your free 
booklet, “OPEN WIDE THE COL- 
LEGE DOOR,” Box 36, Times 
Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 





Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 
a ee 














startled shriek came shrilling out of | 
the Health Room. All the men in 
the office raced to the rescue with 
such speed that the scream still 
echoed as we surged into the room. 
The full-time nurse stood there 
transfixed, pointing at a spiral of | 
smoke which rose gracefully from a 


small, charring spot on the wooden TOY 


desk top. And, converging on that 


spot, sharply focused by their pas- 
sage through her globular glass water | CATALOG 


pitcher, were the rays of the bright | 





October sun! From-{pe 
; . |  World’s Greatest 
The next morning my water carate | Toy Store 
was gone. On my desk was a digni- 
fied notice stating that the water OVER 
pitchers — all one hundred and 100 PAGES 
twenty-five of them — had been sent | To be mailed 


š | fter Oct. 15 
out to be frosted. | after Oc 


They came back in a week or so, $ d T d | 
en oday: 
there were no more fires, and I 
faithfully drank from my now trans- | 
lucent carafe until I resigned at the | 
end of December. But the atmos- | 
phere was not the same. There was 
a sad diminution of assurance in the | 
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safety engineers. They brooded. | S 
Twenty-five years have passed | 
since then, and I suppose that the | Address 
council has long since regained its | j 
confident fervor. Not so with me. I cay State 
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still, once or twice a year, get to | 
mooning about the philosophical | 
question which was first posed for 
me by that incident. 

I ask myself and the world: How 
safe can you get? 


Sappho Skyanotis is 412. She is so small, sı 
young, so frail, she seems not quite real. I: 
there are plans or hopes in her mind, they ar 
for an end to the hunger pains in her stomach 


Sappho’s parents lost their household goods 
their flock of goats in a tidal wave. Their patel 
of land is now untillable because of the ocea) 
salt. The parents often do without a meal ii 
order to nourish Sappho. Such a small, frail life- 


worth 
saving? 


WHERE THE B STICKS 


By R. P. LISTER 





Sticks the hapless B again. 


: Usily DAJ day Spans Love... friendship . e. hOpe Through Save the Children Federation, yot 
Now a uzzing in my rain your group, your school can bring love, friendship and material benefits to a chil 
Spells the ruin of my plan. like Sappho. You will receive the photograph and story of the child you help an 


immediately begin a warm person-to-person relationship through an exchange o 
letters. Please fill in the coupon below so that a needy child in Greece, Kores 


I was alanced on the rink, ..| Lebanon, France, Italy, Finland, West Germany or Austria can look at the worl 
Great works urgeoned in my wits. | with hope again. 


I was in the mood to think; 
Now that mood is lown to its. 


Serving Children for 30 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Norwalk, Connecticut 

t wish to contribute $150.00 annually to help a Q girl 
mbur |, a a 
need is greatest 1 (countries listed above) 

Enclosed is my first payment: $12.50 a month 0 
$37.50 a quarter []) $75 semi-annually O $150 annually O 
I cannot sponsor a child; enclosed is contribution of $ 





Save the Children Federa- 
tion, an international, non- 
sectarian organization, is 


| 
All my rare creative lust | 
registered with the U. S. 


Came aruptly to a stop. 
Lasted e the thing that ust. 
I must take it to a shop; 


State Department Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid and is a mem- 
ber of the International 
Union for Child Welfare. 
The Federation’s financial 
records are audited by Price, 


They will mend it y and y- Waterhouse and Co. 
Meanwhile, how to earn my read? 
Where the B sticks there stick I, 


As the Ard of Avon said. 





Address 
Ct ee Se ISR fy State 


Contributions are income tax deductible, AM10-1 
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Looks and feels 
like high grade 
š Chamois leather. 
>= Will not shrink. 
More durable 
than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally 
uses this shirt on 
his hunting and 
fishing trips. Col- 
ors: Tan and 
| Bright Red. Sizes: 
me 1414 to 19. Price: 
$ $5.85 Postpaid. 
© Send for free 
= sample and Free 
© Catalog. 


7 Chamois 
; eat m Cloth Shirt 






Free Fall Catalog 


EEan OOE 


Hunters and iamma 
campers will find 
“many practical 
items in our 116 
= page fully illus- 
trated Fall Cata- 
~ log. Shows hunt- 
© ing footwear, 
~ clothing and 400 
`>. items of interest 
to both men and 
` women. 135 items 
© are of our own 
~~ manufacture. 


~~ LL. Bean, Inc., 383 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


Send 25¢ For 
Our Famous Big 
800 Picture Catalogue 


: r Everything in Early 
= American from furniture 
to pewter — 800 unusual 


items assembled in one a n AT a 
large, fascinating fully-illustrated catalogue, 
all available by mail at modest prices from 
historic Sturbridge, where artisans still ply 
the old crafts. Our town is the home of the 
[B ieoraes “Old Sturbridge Village", a re- 
constructed New England museum — com- 


munity of a century and a half ago. Our 
& workshop has both made and collected over 


~ De ETY 
3 yi aa i 
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2500 reproductions, 


Finished and unfinished reproduction furniture; chairs, 
beds, mirrors, rugs. Sandwich and Milk Glass, china, 
pewter, lamps, lighting fixtures. Fireplace equipment, 
weathervanes, wrought hardware, furniture brasses, 
Toleware, brass, copper. 


LA pi Hundreds of Gifts with an Early American Flavor. 


ee STURBRIDGE YANKEE WORKSHOP 


the Nation's Center for Early American 


101 Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. 
50,000 people a year visit our Shop 





JOINS, ERVE! 


The 
Galloping Plural 


BY CHARLES NEWTON 


CHARLES NEwTON is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the California Institute of Technology. 
This marks his first appearance in the 
ATLANTIC. 


A staff member of the English 
journal Motor Sport, reporting on a 
road test of a new car, remarked on 
the convenient placing of the car’s 
“lamps-dipper.” Then there came, 
in another issue, a reference to a 
‘“‘lamps-switch.’’ ‘This term was 
harder to accept. The impacted s’s 
could never have arisen in spoken 
English. 

What then was I to think of ‘‘ex- 
penses account,’ which upreared 
itself in an otherwise innocuous 
sentence praising the Jaguar car? 
Soon after, my suspicions were really 
aroused when I came on both singu- 
lar and plural forms in similar con- 
texts: one advertiser announced a 
**2-litres’’> model, while another an- 
nounced his as simply a “‘2-litre” 
job. 

When, finally, I came upon a 
reference to a “‘parcels-shelf,”’ I de- 
cided it was high time to go to the 
Oxford Dictionary. Here I found 
momentary comfort. ‘Parcel post,” 
said the good book. ‘(At first called 
erroneously Parcels post.) ‘That 
branch of the postal service which 
undertakes the carriage and dis- 
tribution of parcels.” 

A friend of mine took a job in the 
Pentagon; when he wrote me next 
it was from the office of something 
called the Institute for Defense Anal- 


_yses. And I learned from his letter 


that the Institute for Defense Anal- 
yses was an agency of another organ- 
ization known as the Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group. 

I wrote my friend that I was de- 
lighted to discover that our govern- 
ment was not limiting itself to one 
niggardly defense analysis. But, I 
asked, why only one evaluation of 
weapons systems? Why not Weap- 
ons Systems Evaluations? Or, for 
that matter, Weapons Systems Eval- 
uations Groups? And, further, why 
should we have a department of only 
one defense? Why not an up-to-date 
Department of Defenses? Known 
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Our quarrel was never 
with the Jews individually, 
only collectively. 


FROM 


PETER 
USTINOV’S 


BOOK OF CARICATURES 


We Were 
Only Human 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
$1.95 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 








“Something quite 


special indeed.” 
— N. Y. Times Book Review 


JESSE HILL 
FORD’S 


tragic novel of 
love and revenge 
in West Tennessee 
where the code 
of the Old South. 
still places honor 
higher than life. 


mountains 
of gilead 


“Mr. Ford’s people are alive 


and vital, full of weakness and 


folly, of love and hate and hu- 
man cussedness.” — ORVILLE 
Prescott, N. Y. Times 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book $4.95 


LITTLE, BROWN 


x` 
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A Special Service for Christmas Shoppers 


HE Atlantic again offers its readers a 
special Christmas Shopping Service. 
Simply fill out the coupon below in order to 
receive catalogues from any of the fine stores 
listed. As supplies of catalogues are limited, 
we strongly urge you to mail the coupon 


before October 21st. The catalogues will arrive 
during November, giving you ample time to 
place orders well before Christmas. We hope 
that once again you will benefit from this 
Service; we ask only that you act now and 
that your Christmas be a pleasant one. 





J. Press, Inc. 


Since 1902, J. Press has set a standard for gentlemen’s clothing: 
suits, shirts, neckties, overcoats, sport jackets, hats, and beautiful 
brushed wool sweaters for men and women, all in distinguished 
good taste are shown in the catalogue. 


F. A. O. Schwarz 

In 1862, the “world’s greatest toy store” was born, and has been 
brightening children’s Christmases and birthdays ever since. 
More than 1000 toys are shown in the colorful 1961 Christmas 
catalogue; many imported and exclusive items are included, 





L. L. Bean, Inc. 


L. L. Bean has long been a household word to campers, hunters, 


„and fishermen requiring durable, top quality equipment and 


clothing, sensibly priced. Ideal gifts for all sports-lovers appear 
in this well-known catalogue. 


Georg Jensen 


The 1961 gift catalogue displays a versatile assortment of silver, 
glassware, lamps, china, jewelry for men and women, table 
decorations, and clocks — all distinctively styled for Jensen. 
These and many other gift suggestions are shown. ai 





S. S. Pierce 


Established in 1831, S. S. Pierce has won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for epicurean foods. An exceptionally large variety of Holi- 
day Gift assortments, fine foods, delicacies and candies may be 
ordered from this comprehensive catalogue. 


Mark Cross 


Mark Cross offers the leather goods for which this store is 
famous. Luggage and travel accessories, ladies’ handbags, 
men’s wallets and attaché cases, household and bar gifts, office 
and desk furnishings can all be ordered through the catalogue. 





J. E. Caldwell & Company 


The famous Philadelphia jewelers, in business on Chestnut 
Street for 122 years, offer a superb selection of diamonds, 
watches, men’s and women’s jewelry, purses, sterling silver, 
glassware, china, stationery, and many other attractive gifts. 


Alfred Dunhill of London 


The name Dunhill is synonymous with elegance and good 
taste in the world of gifts. Pipes, tobaccoes, cigarette lighters, 
leather goods, wallets for men, ladies’ purses, desk and bar 
accessories and other gifts are shown in the 1961 catalogue. 





Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd. 


Magnificent handwoven Siamese silks, Pakomas (stoles), blouses 
and evening bags for ladies; neckties, bow ties, cummerbunds, 
scarves and shirts for gentlemen; gloriously colored place mats, 
napkins and pillows for the home are all listed. 


Hammacher Schlemmer 


Hammacher Schlemmer has guaranteed satisfaction to its cus- 
tomers for 113 years. In the catalogue you will find housewares 
and home equipment, mechanical devices, glass, silver, linens; 
everything for gracious living indoors and out. 





America House 


The showcase for creations of some of America’s finest contem- 
porary craftsmen and designers. Each item has been approved 
by a Selection Board of leading designers. Highly individual 
gifts in ceramics, silver, leather, jewelry, glassware and fabrics. 


Max Schling Seedsman 


A catalogue full of reasonably priced gifts for indoor and outdoor 
gardeners, bird-lovers, children of every age. Do-it-yourself 
kits, toys, fun and games for the whole family are listed along 
with many items for the household and the patio. 


READER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the Christmas catalogues for the stores checked: 
O J. Press, Inc. [| F. A. O. Schwarz 
[] L. L. Bean {J} S. S. Pierce 
[C] Mark Cross 


| | Thaibok Fabrics 


C] Georg Jensen [] America House 


O J. E. Caldwell & Co. 


[] Alfred Dunhill of London 
[] Hammacher Schlemmer 


C] Max Schling Seedsman 










Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 
two centuries, Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 
and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


Qies more in cost 
\\Notlds apart in quality 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


"World's Finest” 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 











5 BEARING CRANKSHAFT: One of the Big Differences between 
the powerful SIMCA ‘5’ and other good economy cars 


SIMA 3 


with exclusive §-bearing: 
crankshaft 
Parts/service coast tocoast 


between Simca “5” and other 
good economy cars, see your 
Simca dealer today. 


This is no ordinary crankshaft. 
It’s got five bearings—the kind 
used in sports and racing cars, 
but never in any low-priced 
car. Until Simca. 

You'll notice the difference 
at once: A smoother ride. Less 
vibration. None of the racket 
of other economy cars. An- 
other thing: Simca’s horse- 
power is now 30% higher. 
Those five bearings tame 
Simca’s 65 frisky horses to 
make this one of the longest- 
lasting engines in the world. 

For more big differences 


72 month or 
72,000 mile 
warranty.* 






*Your authorized Simca dealer's warranty to repair or replace parts defective in 
material or workmanship is for 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever occurs first. 
Only tires and normal maintenance services such as replacement of spark plugs, 
condensers, ignition points, filters, etc., are excluded. 
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for short as the Defenses Depart- 
ment? 

I spoke in jest. I was shortly to 
be answered in dead earnest. The 
thing was spreading. A cartoonist 
presented a picture of Uncle Sam 
nearly swamped in a cloud of dust 
rising from the flying heels of ‘‘So- 
viet Russia,’ and the cloud was 
labeled ‘‘ Missiles Race for Survival.” 

The trend continued. The Doug- 
las Aircraft Company advertised 
somewhat uncertainly for ‘‘missiles 
engineers’ to work on ‘‘missile 
projects’ in a “Missiles Division.” 
The Los Angeles Times sagely strad- 
dled by reporting ‘‘Missile Secrets” 
in a headline and ‘“‘missiles produc- 
tion’”’ in the text underneath, while 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists re- 
versed the procedure with “Weapons 
Tests” in a headline and ‘‘weapon 
tests’? in the text. 

Well, sir, it was only the begin- 
ning. Everybody began to dabble in 
the delights of the supererogatory 
plural. On August 22, 1957, the 
Pasadena Star-News gave us a sophis- 
ticated flash on ‘‘Rackets Probers,”’ 
but three months later regressed to 
the language of its fathers with 
“Racket Hearings.” In the world of 
books, the Los Angeles Times man- 
aged a masterful compromise with a 
stylish headline announcing a “New 
Books Section,” and a more modest 
textual reference to a “Book Sec- 
tion.” 

The aesthetes, glad as always to 
pursue the novel, went over re- 
soundingly to a “Pacific Arts Mu- 
seum” in Los Angeles; but journal- 
ism, represented by the Los Angeles 
Examiner, maintained editorial bal- 
ance by reporting it impartially in a 
headline as an “Art Museum” and 
in text as an “Arts Museum.” 

The educators, ever aware of the 
need to keep up to date, reported a 
new “‘admissions idea” in their peri- 
odical Higher Education; but equally 
aware of education’s duty to the 
past, described it in text as an ‘‘ad- 
mission idea.” 

The Supreme Court was given 
credit by the Associated Press for 
‘““quashing”’ a “Freight Rates Law”; 
an English firm advertised a Christ- 
mas “Greetings Card’; and an 
American mail-order house adver- 
tised “Shoes Laces.” And why 
sports car, not sport car? 

Well, I am ready. On the day 
that Motor Sport comes to me dressed 
in its new cover as Motors Sport, I will 
cancel my subscription. 
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QUEMOY: Variation in Touring 
BY ERIC PURDON 


This year is “Visit the Republic of 
China Year” — Nationalist China, 
that is, because the other one seems 
to be too busy visiting throughout 
Southeast Asia—and while the 
tourist Campaign was originated to 
get American dollars and other sup- 
posed hard currencies into the island 
of Taiwan, the government is greatly 
surprised to find that it has a real 
attraction on its hands. And it is 
not Taiwan at all, but a group of 
small islands 120 miles to the west, 
nuzzling next to the Chinese main- 
land. 

Since the television debates be- 
tween Kennedy and Nixon, it is un- 
derstandable that the number of 
travelers to Quemoy has increased 
by 425 per cent. Before then, the 
trade was mainly in reporters, who 
would arrive singly, dressed for the 
bush, armed with cameras, stenog- 
rapher’s notebooks, and pencils. 
They would square their shoulders, 
give a small smile of bravado, and in 
a voice that would only impercepti- 
bly crack, say, ‘“‘I’d like to go to 
Quemoy. How can I do it?” 

At first, with an Oriental sense of 
the dramatic, the Government In- 
formation Office, together with the 
Information Office of the Ministry 
of National Defense, under whose 


jurisdiction these island fortresses 
come, would presumably consider 
this extraordinary request, invari- 
ably accede to it, and in a day or 
two load the heavily insured repre- 
sentative of the press aboard a C-47, 
appropriately before dawn, and wing 
him across the ‘Taiwan Strait. 

Since November, however, travel 
has been stepped up. No self- 
respecting newsman visiting the Far 
East can bypass Taiwan, which 
means, of course, checking on the 
fortifications of Quemoy. Neither 
can any visiting dignitary, diplomat, 
trade commissioner, junketing Amer- 
ican congressman, publisher, evan- 
gelist, or “‘people-to-people’’ emis- 
sary with his touring wife. Very, 
very rarely does anyone go to Matsu, 
another group of fortified islands to 
the northward, because Matsu can- 
not be visited in a day, for it lacks an 
airfield. And besides, the mainland 
is a good deal nearer Quemoy, so 
you can get a much better view 
across the four miles of water. 

The Chinese are masters at im- 
provizing, and then polishing their 
plans to an unbelievable precision. 
Their tours can be fitted to any 
schedule, from a few days to aš little 
as a few hours. This spring, a Mid- 
west publisher and his beautiful 
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young wife were whisked one after- 
noon to the main island, bundled 
into a jeep and taken to see the 
commanding general in his com- 
mand post carved out of a moun- 
tain’s middle, decorated with pins 
signifying they were “Defenders ol 
Quemoy,” and almost without stop- 
ping, turned around and taken tc 
their plane and flown back to Taiwan 
in time for cocktails. 

The publisher and his bride did 
not see very much, though I am sure 
their impressions were vivid enough 
for many conversations back home 
and — it is hoped by the Chinese 
officials — favorable editorials in 
the publisher’s chain of newspapers, 
Their stay was too short. Indeed, tc 
get a proper perspective of the is- 
lands, a week is scarcely enough. 

Understandably, the Chinese de 
not promote long visits. After all, 
the commanding general has othe1 
things to do besides decorate visitors, 
His command, despite the wide. 
open roads, the peaceful-looking 
fields cultivated by 40,000 civilian: 
and many of his 60,000 soldiers, is z 
battlefield, every inch of which i 
within range of Communist guns 
and which on odd-numbered day; 
of the month usually feels the crast 
of Communist shells. But the Chi 
nese welcome the one-day treks, fo 
they know that seeing is believins 
and that anyone who thought previ 
ously that Quemoy was indefensibl: 
leaves the island thanking his star 
that he’ll never be a Communis 
soldier ordered to invade it. 

Quemoy, or the Kinmen Islands 
lies about ten miles outside the har 
bor of Amoy and consists of “Bi; 
Kinmen,” “Little Kinmen,” anc 
four small islets. Big Kinmen is thi 
tourist center and looks like a dumb 
bell. Its area is fifty-one squari 
miles. Little Kinmen is much small 
er, only five and a half square mile 
in size. The smallest, Erh Tan, i 
little more than a rock of one tentl 
of a square mile. 

The first reaction that the adven 
turesome tourist has on approachin} 
Quemoy is surprise at its size. Look 
ing nonchalantly out of the window 
marked “Emergency Exit,” and rub 
bing it every now and then with th 
curtain to clear it of his breath’s con 
densation, the tourist finds that th 
land below him, with its fields o 
vegetables apparently rising up th 
sides of the central peak of nearl 
1000 feet in height, looks much toc 
stolid and peaceful to be democracy’ 








$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW I AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year, To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. AM-10 








Just Published! 


New revised edition of 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK 


Edited by A. S. Burack 


THE A complete guide to all 


phases of the writing craft. 
yh A Leading authors, editors. and 


literary agents give profes- 
sional advice on plotting, 
characterization, dialogue, 
backgrounds, markets. etc. 
Practical instruction in the 
writing of novels and short 
stories, non-fiction, verse. 
humor, television scripts. 
plays, juvenile books, ete. 
Lists more than 2,000 mar- 
kets for manuscript sales, giving addresses. edi- 
torial requirements, and rates of pay. 
What to write. how to write, and where to sell. 





è 92 chapters of instruction 
@ Over 2.000 markets for manuscript sales 


“The 
complete in one volume — 


778 pages 


best book for free-lance writers, 


$6.95 
—other excellent books for writers — 


WRITERS ON WRITING 
ed. by Walter Allen 

HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 
by Edward S. Fox 

WRITING POETRY 
by John Holmes 

HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 
by Walter Kerr 

THE WRITER'S RHYMING DICTIONARY 
by Langford Reed 


At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











closest outpost to Eurasian absolut- 
ism. If he looks carefully as the plane 
banks to head into the strip running 
along the southern part of the island, 
he will see strange shadows in the 
water ringing the beach, and before 
the plane makes its final approach, 
he will notice revetments carved into 
the side of the hills along the runway. 
Appearances are deceiving; he is at 
war. 

It will not be long after the plane 
has taxied in from the end of the 
runway and stuck its nose close to 
the earth bank of the carved-out 
hollow farthest from the Communist 
guns that our tourist will find more 
evidences that the olive branch is not 
among the many agricultural items 
cultivated here. If he is a military 
man or an experienced war corre- 
spondent, he will quickly see camou- 
flaged fortifications — dark slits in 
the earth between rocks, humps at 
the corners of fields; the large bore 


| guns he will not find until much 


later. And helmets are worn here: 
not the decorative white or chro- 
mium-plated helmets seen back on 
Taiwan, but the olive-drab, many- 
purposed head coverings that sud- 


_denly have an ominous aspect. 





The tourist will be expected, of 
course, for no one can pay a surprise 
visit to the front lines; and while he 
may not realize it, his arrival and 
everything about him have already 
been the subject of radio communica- 
tions between Formosa and the is- 
land, the extent of his sightseeing has 
been decided, and the wheels are in 
smooth running order. There will 
be a jeep waiting for him, and a 
young escort who speaks English — 
or French or German or whatever 
is the tourist's tongue — with a 
neatly typed itinerary. 

If he’s a one-day tourist, as most 
visitors are, he will see the command 
post dug out of solid rock, and he will 
tramp through the hand-hewn tun- 
nels to observation posts, where he 
will peer over machine guns, across 
beaches empty save for conglomera- 
tions of barbed wire, tank traps, 
and every kind of impedimenta that 
can be devised, beyond a short strip 
of water, at the overwhelming land 
mass that is mainland China. He 
will squint through high-powered 
binoculars at junks fishing out of the 
port of Amoy, and he will see World 
War II LST’s — the big lumbering 
Landing Ship Tanks — working as 
they have worked since Tarawa, Iwo 
Jima, and Leyte, unloading supplies 
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under the protection of a watchful 


patrol boat. 

After a lunch, marked by his in- 
troduction to the sweet-tasting meat 
of the yellow fish, the smoky and 
lethal kiaoliang, or millet wine, and a 
variety of vegetables and soups, all 
products of Quemoy and its waters, 
the visitor will be whisked to gun 
emplacements, a recreation center, 
and, if there is still time, to the 
Quemoy Middle School, where over 
900 children of high school age study 
in large airy classrooms whose doors 
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are close to the ready bomb shelters. 
Then back to the air strip; and 
clutching his gifts of red-label kiao- 
liang, he will climb aboard the plane 
and leave the island semicircled by 
the Communist mainland. 

He will be impressed. And as he 
flies across the spume-speckled Tai- 
wan Strait, he will try to sort out his 
impressions, but they will be crowd- 
ing helter-skelter through his mind. 
Being a cynical man of the world, he 
had prepared himself for persuasive 
talk before he left Taipeh in the 
morning. He had expected argu- 
ments, a smooth explanation of the 
righteousness of the Nationalist case; 
reasons why the acceptance of the 
Chinese Communists into the United 
Nations would be catastrophic for 
freedom’s cause; why the defense of 
‘Taiwan, to which the United States 
is committed, depends upon the se- 
curity of Quemoy, which is not cov- 
ered by the Mutual Security Treaty: 
why in all of Asia there is no more 
dedicated fighting force against Com- 
munism than the Nationalist Chi- 
nese, and none more wholeheartedly 
allied to the United States. He had 
expected to be told that corruption 
and the misuse of power had caused 
the downfall of the Nationalist regime 
at the end of the World War IT, but 
today, through land reform, as free a 
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press as can be expected in Asia, and 
a health program that has abolished 
plague completely since 1952, the 
people are living better, more health- 
ily, and with more hope for the fu- 
ture than in any other nation in Asia. 

He had expected the arguments, 
and he had got them. He had been 
given Statistics, most impressive sta- 
tistics, all confirming the glowing 
words of the handouts of the Gov- 
ernment Information Office, before 
he left Taipeh. And he had con- 
sciously and unconsciously mentally 
girded himself against them. 

And as the miles increase the dis- 
tance between him and the physical 
presence of Communism — which 
should thereby decrease his sense of 
the urgency of danger in direct pro- 
portion to the geographical farness 
— he finds his head throbbing and 
churning with impressions that his 
orderly mind, fighting for plausibil- 
ity based on preconceived notions, 
struggles to rationalize. 

In 1952 vegetables and pork had 
to be imported to Quemoy from 
Taiwan, and today hog production 
exceeds the local demand and the 
price of vegetables is 20 to 50 per 
cent lower than in the markets of 
Taipeh; the islands are completely 
self-supporting in food, not only for 
the civilians but for the soldiers too; 
the comparatively new Quemoy 
wine industry now supplies Taiwan 
with the best kiaoltang; the yellow 
fish, found only in the waters off the 
mainland, is a delicacy avidly sought 
after by gourmets who have once 
tasted it — all this, and more, he was 
told. 

And 


to this intelligence were 


added the sights he had seen and the | 


conversations he had had with those 
who could not have been part of the 
Nationalist propaganda brigade: the 
hundreds of school children, cleaner 


and fatter than any south of Japan, | 


laughing and squealing louder than 


the whining of any adult-made shell; | 


the patriarch puffing his pipe con- 
tentedly in front of his brick home, 


while his children and grandchildren | 


worked and played around him, a 
family unit unbroken by government 
decree; the American officer, as- 
signed as a military adviser for a 
four-month “hardship” tour on Que- 
moy, who has, so far, voluntarily 
tripled his tour; Father Joseph Du- 
retto, a French priest and doctor of 
medicine, who refuses to leave the 
island; the symbols of hope in the 
thousands of flowers that have been 





planted alongside the roads; and this 


plane too, filled with men returning 
to Taiwan, all on leave and going 
back to families they have not seen 
in one or two years, some of them 
jocular, some of them quiet, most of 
them bearing two or three yellow 
fish, quick-frozen by the Quemoy 
Refrigeration Plant and wrapped 
carefully in newspaper. 

Very shortly, it seems, the lights of 
Taipeh, the capital of the province 
of ‘Taiwan, are spread out below, 
and the plane starts its approach to 
the Sung Shan airport. It sets down 
gently on the runway from which jet 
liners take off twice a week to fly to 
the United States in less than a day, 
and the journey to Quemoy is over. 

To most of the tourists it has been 
a memorable trip; it is made mostly 
by those with a conscious or uncon- 
scious desire to demonstrate their 
virility, their courage, not neces- 
sarily to themselves but to others — 
their bosses, constituents, neighbors, 
or their blonde companions at dinner 
or at cocktails. Quemoy is an out- 
post of civilization as we presently 
know it; it has taken the place in 
popularity of going on an African 
safari, lowering oneself to kiss the 
Blarney stone, ogling the beauties 


of Bali, scaling the Matterhorn, 
and climbing up the Washington 
Monument. : 
It is a very successful tourist - 
spot, more successful, I think, than 
even the Chinese realize. For the six. 
little islands, together with those of 
Matsu to the north, are the Asian 
equivalent of Berlin, in the heart of 
Communist Europe. Each has some- 
thing which we, so afraid of discom- 
fort, so hesitant to commit ourselves — 
for a moral principle, so hopeful — 
that danger may go away if we dis- _ 
regard it, unconsciously grope for — 
and want to identify ourselves with. 
In years gone by we kissed the 
Blarney stone to give us the gift of 
the gab. Today, thanks to the mass 
production of Madison Avenue 
hucksters, we are getting more and 
more immune to blarney. But deep — 
within each of us is the desire to cut — 
through all these words and get back- 
to the basic ideals that we believed ~ 
in so strongly in our youth. There 
are precious few symbols of this — 
idealism today, of dedication to a 
cause, of belief in its righteousness, ~ 
of conviction that the majority of ` 
the earth’s population is basically 
friendly and just wants to be left — 
alone. or 


THE BEST OF YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP 
STARTS WITH THIS STAR 


—AND YOU CAN BRING IT BACK 


Oktoberfest in Munich? Christmas in 
the Tyrol? Skiing at Kitzbuhel? Opera 
at La Scala? 

The pleasure and convenience of 
touring the Continent in the Mercedes- 
Benz of your choice can easily be ar- 
ranged prior to your trip through your 
local Mercedes-Benz Dealer. 

He will arrange delivery of your 
Mercedes atany point abroad, expedite 
its shipment home when you return, 
and register you as a Mercedes-Benz 
owner, entitled to the same guarantees 
and services you would enjoy if you 
purchased the car locally. - 


Additionally, your Mercedes-Benz 
Dealer, in associaton with one of the 
world’s largest travel booking agents, 
can now help you plan your entire trip, 
and make all reservations for you. 

This unique travel service is extended 
to you to enhance your enjoyment as 
you tour the Continent in your luxurious 
new Mercedes. And by taking delivery 
of the car abroad, you will, in many cases, ~ 
virtually pay for the round trip air fare 
for two (New York to Germany). 

We invite you to inquire at your 
nearest authorized Mercedes-Benz 
Dealer.HeislistedintheYellowPages. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 
A subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend, Indiana 
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FREE Scott 


Booklet shows how 


to choose the best Stereo 
System for your home... 


Why not get all the answers before you invest 
in a music system. This new 20-page Scott 
booklet tells all about the differences 
between components and packaged sets, 
helps you make the right decision before 
you spend your money. Send for your free 
copy of Scott's “Guide to Custom Stereo” 
today. 
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@ Shows how Scott compon- 
ent stereo gives you more en- 
joyment from records and FM 
- - - how the best will cost 
you less in the long run. 


@ Dozens of ideas for install- 
Ing stereo components in your 
home. 


@ Sections on ‘‘What Is 
Stereo,” “How to Choose a 
Tuner and an Amplifier,” 
“Technical Specifications and 
How to Read Them,” “New 
FM Multiplex Stereo,” “Kit 
Building.” 

è Full page photographs . . . some in 
color . . . showing professional installa- 
tions you can adapt to your home. 
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@ Complete catalog of H.H. Scott pro- 
fessional 
speakers. 


stereo components, kits and 





H. H. SCOTT, INC. 111 Powdermill Road, Maynard, Mass. 
Rush me your colorful free “Guide to 
Custom Stereo.” Also include a list of 
franchised Scott dealers in my area. 
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Export: Morhan Exporting Corp., 458 Broadway, N.Y.C, 
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BY JOHN M. CONLY 


Beethoven: Septet in E Flat 

Melos Ensemble of London; Owseau-Lyre 
60075 (stereo) and 50185 

It pains me in a way to say this 
about my friends in the Vienna 
Octet, but here they lose every 
round to an assortment of Britishers 
— schrecklich Gedanke! I never have 
heard of the Melos Ensemble before, 
but this is the best, sweetest, liveliest 
Beethoven Septet on records. It 
bounces; the horn hoots beautifully; 
the strings lilt and snore; and the 
youthful Beethoven in his best bottle- 
green suit is practically in your living 
room. ‘The sound, especially in 
stereo, is beyond criticism. 


Stravinsky: Sacre du Printemps; Pe- 
trouchka 

Igor Stravinsky conducting Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, with spoken com- 
mentary by the composer; Columbia D3S- 
614 (stereo) and D3L-300: three records 
Stravinsky is unique among the great 
composers in having been able to 
put on audible record his own inter- 
pretations of his major works in their 
entirety. Here are two of the great- 
est, and no other readings possibly 
can match them, not even Monteux’s 
luminous Sacre. I have seen Stravin- 
sky conduct in rehearsal — and that 
is where the performance takes 
shape. He moves like a swordsman, 
septuagenarian or not, and the 
rhythmic power he pulls from an 
orchestra is astounding, and some- 
times breath-taking. The savage 
images in his own Sacre really are 
savage, primal—they writhe and 
stamp. The carnival figures in 
Petrouchka are irresistibly gay, ludi- 
crous, pathetic, and appealing, as 
the scenes pass. Columbia gave Stra- 
vinsky a band big enough for his 
thunders, and the devotion of the 
recording technicians is evident in 
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the strength and sensuous clarity of 
the sound. The narrative Stravinsky 
recites of the Rite’s first performance 
will be familiar to many listeners 
(it is in at least one of his books), 
but the sound of a great man’s voice 
is well worth two sides of an LP. 


Civil War Songs of the North 

Civil War Songs of the South 

Tennessee Ernie Ford, baritone, with 
instrumentalists, chorus, and orchestra 
conducted by Jack Fascinato; Capitol 
T-1539 and T-1540, or ST-1539 and 
ST-1540 (stereo) 

As must be obvious to everyone now, 
the Civil War, or War Between the 
States, depending on where you live, 
is going to be fought over again for 
the next three years, in sound, as 
well as in print and picture. Every- 
one seems to be delighted with this 
gory tragedy, in retrospect. On rec- 
ords, there are already two cantatas 
by Richard Bales, played by him for 
Columbia, with the National Gallery 
Orchestra. Forthcoming is a series 
of LPs by Frederick Fennell and the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphonic 
Winds. I have heard the tapes, and 
The Star-Spangled Banner has certainly 
changed in the century between 
Lincoln and Lucy Monroe. The first 
1861 records of 1961 have been pro- 
duced by Tennessee Ernie, and I 
think they are marvels. Ford and 
the chorus sing, and they are accom- 
panied by such instruments as the 
banjo and the lap harp, as I fancy 
the troopers accompanied them- 
selves. You can almost smell the 
smoke. Moreover, Ford dug up 
some songs that I had never heard 
sung before, like the March of the 
First Arkansas Negro Regiment, the New 
York Volunteer, and the Flight of Doo- 
dles. Capitol’s sound furnishes Mr. 


Ford an almost supernatural stereo- 
phonic presence, but I cannot think 
of anyone I would rather have in my 
living room. 
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designed by Marion Heuer... | se 
furniture by Harvey Probber... superb hi-fi/stereo with source of sound 
by Shure... piano by Baldwin...carpeting by V’Soske 


a asa 


. .. fabrics by Boris Kroll, hi-fi/stereo amplifiers and 
preamplifier by Marantz, automatic turntable by 
Garrard, turntable by Thorens, speaker systems by 
Acoustic Research, FM/AM Multiplex tuner by Sher- 
wood, tape player by Ampex, Stereo Dynetic Phono 
Cartridge and Tone Arm by Shure, PLUS $5,000 cash to 
add a new room to your home or remodel an existing 
room from original plans by internationally renowned 
interior designer Marion Heuer, A.I.D. 


A veritable plethora of prizes! 


All this to introduce you to the breathtaking sound 
(and elegant appearance) inherent to modern com- 
ponent stereo in general, and the new Shure M33 and 
M77 Stereo Dynetic Phono Cartridges in particular. 


announcing the new 
SHURE CD gaelic 


M33 and M77 SERIES HIGH FIDELITY PHONOGRAPH CARTRIDGES 


Outstanding achievement in superior sound re-creation. Ultra-light tracking pressure; 
rugged, high-compliance, easy-to-replace stylus; highest fidelity response; specially shielded against hum. 
M33 for 1-3 gm. tracking, $36.50; M77 for 3-5 gm. tracking, $27.50. 


No purchase is required; you simply listen to a Shure 
cartridge demonstration at your hi-fi dealer’s showroom 
and describe your reaction to its singular sound re- 
creation qualities (in 25 words or less). If your state- 
ment wins (we don’t expect an overabundance of 
entries, so your chances are rather good), you can 
begin building your music room. Should the winner 
have purchased a Shure cartridge as a result of the 
demonstration (a consummation devoutly to be wished), 
a magnificent $1,000 RCA Victor stereo record library 
will also be supplied, as are all other awards, by Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Contest ends February 28th, 1962. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


I THINK my father was just about the worst auto- 
mobile driver that I can remember. I say this 
knowing that it is a little unfair, since he is no 
longer here to defend himself — or to remind me 
of others of his generation who were equally bad. 
They had been reared in the era of the horse; to 
them the gasoline motor was a foreign body. 
When they were called upon “to operate the 
machine,” they never quite trusted themselves or 
the machine, and this feeling of insecurity led to 
some strange performances. When President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard was spending his 
summers at Cotuit in the 1920s, his wild driving 
had to be seen to be believed, and only the 
unanimous pressure of the police, his family, and 
friends persuaded him to retire as a driver. 
Father never retired and would have roared at 
you had you suggested that he should. He did not 
believe in buying a new car; he always had a 
trusted mechanic who would pick up for him a 
secondhand (or fourthhand) bargain, a Moon or a 
Willys Overland, of unbelievable performance and 
pedigree. Father drove in the center of the road 
with an impulsive tendency to verge into the left, 
or oncoming, lane. He had a dread of the ditch to 
the right, and he monopolized the crown because 
of his belief that he could and should overtake 
everything ahead of him. The only time I can 
remember his being utterly defeated was one Sun- 
day morning when we were passing through Lan- 
caster County on our way to the Blue Ridge; 
Father drew up in the rear of eight Mennonite 
buggies homeward bound from Sunday service, 
and the entire horse-drawn procession in the 
center of the road. Father tried the horn and went 
on to his favorite imprecations, but in the end we 
settled back and ate dust until, one after another, 
those stubborn buggies turned off to their farms. 
Father steered with his left hand, employing the 
right occasionally for the horn or gear shift, but 
more often to brush his adversaries out of the way. 
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He used a long sweeping gesture, which brought 
the full arm into play and which was intended to 
push the enemy to the curb, and this was accom- 
panied by a ‘‘Move over, you goddamn fool!” 
Mother would attempt to pacify him, “‘Now, Ned, 
now, Ned,” but this only made him shout the 
louder. We six children had all been victims of his 
irascibility, and it secretly delighted us to see him 
vent himself on the innocent. We held back our 
laughter by trying not to look at each other, but 
we always hoped the enemy would retaliate and 
were pleased when he did. I realize now that 
Father was a pioneer and that the psychosis which 
obsessed him when he took the wheel would in 
time be typical of the country. On his two feet he 
was not a quarrelsome man, but behind the wheel 
he drove with the conviction that all pedestrians 
were idiots, that cars driven by women had no 
right on the road, and that, as the overtaking 
czar’s, his horn, and his alone, was mandatory. 
The police did not encourage him in his illusion, 
particularly the state police, and he was pinched 
more often than we knew. His record reached a 
climax when the judge passing sentence in the 
Newark court said: “Mr. Weeks, you have been 
here before, and I must warn you that if you are 
brought into court once again, I shall have to 
commit you to jail.” This slowed Father down. 
So did the Depression, which deprived him of a car. 
Father, as I have said, was a pioneer, and the 
personal feuds which he carried on, one at a 
time, with the car ahead have become a national 
pastime much more hazardous on a three-lane 
throughway. We are the rudest, most aggressive 
drivers in the world, worse even than the French, 
who exceed us only in noise. We do not have a 
fraction of the civility and forbearance with which 
the English make their narrow roads passable. 
English truck drivers all obey the code; they will 
wave you ahead or hold you back as the opening 
permits. American truck drivers will blink at 
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you as they thunder by, but I do not find them 
as unfailingly kind as the British. The New Eng- 
land character, being taciturn anyway, dislikes 
to signal its intention; and for passenger cars 
turning left with no warning at all, I give the 
bay to the state of Maine. Maine’s contempt for 
the out-of-state motorist is an uncontrolled mania. 

The worst abomination on our highways, we all 
agree, is the drinking drivers, armed with all 
that horsepower and made arrogant by alcohol. 
But if you want me to name the four most irritat- 
ing, here they are: 

1. The Road Cheater, usually in a Cadillac and 
often a politician, who lurches by you on the left 
to the head of the line when you have been halted 
at a roadblock. His motto, “‘Lines are for boobs, 
just let me in.” 

2. Lover Boy. Lover Boy drives with his left arm 
supporting the roof of the car, his right encircling 
Maisie, who has snuggled close. Lover Boy is 
showing off at 70 with the radio blaring and a 
statuette of Our Lady of the Highways protecting 
him on the dashboard. A motorcycle cop would 
be safer. 

3. The Scavengers. ‘This family-in-motion is eat- 
ing lunch, discarding through the open window 
Kleenex, ends of sandwiches, orange peel, and 
beer cans. 

4. The Mincer and Weaver. Always a woman. 
The Mincer is out for a Sunday spin, mincing 
along at 31 mph and never happier than when 
she is being followed on a narrow road. The 
Weaver — well, one of them had been weaving up 
Boston’s Commonwealth Avenue in broad day- 
light when my friend paused beside her at a traffic 
light. “Madam,” he called, “you seem to be 
looking at something on the floor board. Your car 
has been weaving. What’s the trouble?” She 
glared back at him; then, with dignity, “I’ve been 
trying to decide which wallpaper I like” — indi- 
cating the samples on the seat — “‘not that it’s any 
business of yours!” 


LAUGHING AT DEATH 


I have been waiting for JOHN ASHMEAD’s first 
novel, and I am pleased to report that it is an 
exceptionally fine one. THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 
FEATHER (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00) tells more 
clearly, more ironically, more passionately than I 
have seen elsewhere the attractions and repulsions 
felt by our college-trained reserve officers when 
they were flung into the war against Japan. The 
author is well qualified to write this: his grand- 
father was surgeon to the imperial family of Japan, 
and John himself, who graduated from Harvard, 
had a knowledge of the language and the country 
which fitted him as a translator and interrogator 
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in the Aleutian and Leyte island campaigns. He 
served under MacArthur at the war’s end and has 
gone back twice on Fulbrights to teach the Japa- 
nese. Given his tradition and experience, this 
novel should be a natural. 

The hero of the book, Ensign Montgomery 
Classen, when he arrives at Pearl Harbor is the 
epitome of the Ivy League instructor turned war- 
rior; he lives by the book, protects his thin skin 
with irony, as far as he dares, and looks for vul- 
nerable spots in the armor of his Annapolis superi- 
ors. As he translates his way through wads of 
captured documents or interviews the few sur- 
vivors of Guadalcanal, Monty comes to appreciate 
the tradition and dedication of the enemy. He 
finds his place in the pecking order of the head- 
quarters; his caustic tongue gets him constantly 
into trouble; and in off hours, diffident and lonely, 
he searches until he finds Leilani, the nurse, part 
Korean, part Japanese, and totally enchanting. 
So he grows in our esteem and affection. 

I congratulate Mr. Ashmead on the tone of his 
story. The men close to Monty — Gordian, the 
anthropologist from California, and “‘Arkansaw,” 
the Columbia intellectual — take the war as he 
does, with irony (it was the only way they could); 
and the disrespect with which they view Major 
Begel, Bradford Professor of History at Yale and 
now Marine historian with a swagger stick, or 
Correspondent Bulflash, or Admiral Hornbull is 
vastly entertaining, nor does it diminish the scope 
and violence of the campaigns in which they are 
committed. It is symbolic that Monty’s last assign- 
ment is to tape the suicide attacks on our carriers. 


FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT 


Van Wyck Brooks, our most eminent literary 
historian, has been writing his autobiography in 
installments, and it seems to me that his latest, 
FROM THE SHADOW OF THE MOUNTAIN (Dutton, 
$4.50), is the best thus far. It begins in 1931, on 
his return to Westport, Connecticut, after a four- 
year recovery from a nervous breakdown. He 
came back with something of the innocence of 
Rip Van Winkle, young again, dazed, and in his 
stomach “a hard ball of panic that was never en- 
tirely to disappear.” The book, written in a 
mood of reverie, tells of how he reoriented himself 
in the world of letters. A legacy relieved his mind 
and permitted his wife and himself to live where 
they pleased: in Chicago, on the West Coast, in 
the South, and in Europe he sought out old friends 
and made new ones, testing what had been written 
while he had been in the shadows, re-examining 
his younger opinions of Mark Twain, Emerson, 
Howells, and Whitman, and relishing the creativ- 
ity of an America more exuberant and far less 
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morbid than that of today. So refreshed, he tells 
us why and how he began to write his Makers and 
Finders. 

In his postmeridian years, Mr. Brooks is dis- 
posed to be a kindly critic, but he firmly defends 
what he values, and his disapproval is never in 
doubt. He speaks of “the calm, the repose” that 
marked the stories of Willa Cather; he applauds 
Ellen Glasgow for having exposed the “inherent 
falseness’> in much of the Southern tradition; he 
compares the effect of Europe on our expatriates 
with the effect of America on the exiles driven to us 
by Hitler; his vignettes of Mary Austin, Robert 
Frost, and Carl Sandburg are shrewd and lively; 
he questions the influence of T. S. Eliot; and of the 
dehumanization of art he writes: “As if the prob- 
lems of life and the world had become too difficult 
to face, an art was gradually appearing that was 
really a game, based on a ‘loathing for the human,’ 
as Ortega putit. . . .’ Without raising his voice, 
and with the aid of some gleaming quotation, 
evidence of his wide-ranging reading, he has made 
this a provocative and illuminating book. 


THE LINDBERGH CASE 


Assiduous, unsparing, and voluminous is 
GEORGE WALLER’S story of the Lindbergh case, 
KIDNAP (Dial, $6.95). From the tons of news- 
print he has sifted and transcribed in his clear 
reportorial style the record of the crime which was 
perpetuated on that windy night of March 1, 
1932, and of what it did to the heroic young par- 
ents. He tells of the false clues and of the imposters 
from the underworld, of the brave optimism with 
which Jafsie Condon got in touch with the real 
abductor, and of how the police were held at bay 
until the ransom had been delivered. He explores 
the premonitions of Evalyn Walsh McLean, the 
bombast of Gaston Means, the minute evidence 
proffered by that expert in wood, Arthur Koehler, 
and so long ignored; and when, after sixty-two 
days, the body of the murdered baby is discov- 
ered, Mr. Waller depicts the elaborate pursuit 
which finally cornered Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann and the long trial which examined his guilt 
in the Flemington courthouse. It takes 592 pages 
to bring Hauptmann to the electric chair. 

I seldom disagree with my friend John Mason 
Brown, who finds Kidnap ‘‘enthralling,’’ but in this 
case I do. I feel too little justification for this 
infinitely protracted account of a brutal murder, 
of a merciless kidnaper, and of the morbid curios- 
ity which the country exhibited in his trial. The 
wealthy women who paid for reserved seats in 
the Flemington courthouse were not something 
to be proud of, and I squirm at being asked to take 
their place. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY CHARLES ROLO 


It is, I submit, unsettling if not wicked for the 
author of a personal history to leave one guessing 
as to where fact ends and semifiction begins. This 
is my one complaint about ROMAIN Gary’s splen- 
did book PROMISE AT DAWN (Harper, $5.00). It is 
labeled nonfiction; the narrator is named Romain 
Gary; and he refers to his story, which coincides 
with the known facts of Gary’s life, as ‘an auto- 
biography.” However, M. Gary has said: ‘‘This 
book is autobiographical in inspiration, but it is 
not an autobiography ... truth has been re- 
duced to artistic truth alone.” Thus one is doomed 
not to know how much art has doctored life when 
Gary recounts that, at the age of nine, he passion- 
ately courted a sadistic sub-nymphet by devouring 
earthworms, a mouse, an entire paperback novel, 
and one of his rubber galoshes; or when he de- 
scribes how, during a violent air raid on London, 
he came to fight a duel with a Polish officer over 
an infinitely tiresome girl — pistols at ten paces in 
a hotel room rented for the occasion. What is 
certain is that Gary, whether he has reproduced, 
retouched, or departed from reality, has done so 
with inspired results. His book is packed with 
memorable incidents — comic, touching, bizarre, 
fantastic. 

The dominant presence is Gary’s mother, Ma- 
dame Kacew, daughter of a Jewish watchmaker 
from the Russian Steppes; a former actress, left 
penniless with her small son in Poland after a sec- 
ond divorce. And what an extraordinary creature 
she is, this doting Russian mother, who imparts to 
her young Tatar her absolute conviction that he is 
going to become a French ambassador, an eminent 
French writer, a military hero, and a Don Juan. 
Her master plan for Romain did not exclude his 
becoming a champion of the world in other spheres: 
Madame Kacew saw him successively as a Heifetz, 
a Chaliapin, a Nijinsky, a famous actor, and a 
tennis champion. She even conceived (but finally 
begged him to renounce) a scheme which would 
make him the greatest hero of his age, at the cost 
of his life: he was to go to Berlin to assassinate 
Hitler. 

Ludicrous, pathetic, cagey, magnificently heroic, 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


$ Peripatetic is a word — borrowed 
with due respect in these pages — that im- 
plies more exercise than sitting in a swivel 
AS chair. But this month the chair turns full 
circle. From the delights of space specu- 
Jation to the terror of inner collapse, there are books to 
tempt a pause at a dozen points of the mind compass. 
First there is the cosmos as illuminated by a writer 
who is equal parts scientist, poet, and synthesizer- 
extraordinary. There are two novels of two recent wars, 
one of an American POW in Korea — and readers of 
this will never use the word brainwashing lightly again 
— the other a subtle exploration of a man vis-a-vis an 
inexplicable enemy. There has to be one beautiful 
woman in this circuit and she, like Scarlett O’Hara 
before her, is a woman wholly of another age, wholly 
of our own. Another turn of the chair, this time to the 
infinite variety of a collection of short stories even 
more diverse than usual. And thereafter to the chronicle 
of a bizarrely wrong-and-right marriage that produced 
out of its agony some of the world’s great writing. 
Then, and here the chair dips in homage, to a novel 
that, by controlled understatement, may be fairly de- 
scribed as eagerly awaited. The next direction is 
toward nursery and the teen-ager’s home territory — 
a book for parents and grandparents, for uncles, aunts, 
and cousins to the fourth degree. On the home stretch, 
dedicated aficionados — of ballads, and of bullfight- 
ing. And last, a book of cosmic tragedy, 
limning the tortured world of the dope 
addict. 
The chair rests its case, let the 
critics take over. 


_ 


Music of the Spheres by Guy Murchie 

A second national best-seller by the author of SONG oF 
THE Sky. “The work of an extraordinary man, for 
whom the great world of Space and the closely con- 
nected tiny world of the Atom are opportunities for a 
spectacular mental voyage. He sees the Cosmos as a 
poet might. He hears the music of the spheres as a 
musician might.” Clifton Fadiman 


The Mountain and the Feather by John 
Ashmead 
“A cycloramic, complex and nostalgic picture of the 
war in the Pacific . . . by turns witty, perceptive, 
tender, ironical, bawdy ... superb first novel.” V.Y.H.T. 


Night by Francis Pollini 
“This powerful novel about G.I. prisoners of war does 
for the Korean conflict what A FAREWELL TO ARMs did 
for World War |. . . as obscene as war itself; it may 
very well become a classic.” Library Journal 


Savanna by Janice Holt Giles 
A new novel by the author of JonnNy OsAce of 
i which the Chicago Tribune said “his- 
torical fiction of a high order of excel- 
lence — reminiscent, indeed, of Conrad 
Richter’s novels. That, to my mind, is 


high praise.” 


~y Best American Short Stories 
) 1961 edited by Martha Foley and 
David Burnett 
Like its predecessors, the 1961 volume 
contains stories to suit all moods and 
tastes and brings out the many facets of good contem- 
porary writing. 


Married to Tolstoy by Cynthia Asquith 
“Lady Asquith has illuminated not only Tolstoy’s life 
but many of his works . . . She had also given more 
than a passing glimpse into the world of pre-revolution- 
ary Russia... its ferment and famines and the charac- 
ters of her tragic yet warmly human story become 
almost Tolstoyan themselves. in their complexity and 
contradictions...” N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Clock Without Hands by Carson MeCullers 
“She has once again, and more deeply than ever before, 
examined the heart of man, with an understanding be- 
yond knowledge, a compassion beyond sentiment, and 
with a mastery of her medium that no other writer now 
living can hope to surpass.” Tennessee Williams 


And at the same time, the great nov- 
els and short stories of Carson MeCul- 
lers, reissued in handsome gift editions: 
The Heart Is A Lonely Hunter 
Reflections In A Golden Eye 
The Member of the Wedding 
Collected Short Stories and the novel The Ballad 
of the Sad Café 





Dr. Spock Talks With Mothers: Growth 
and Guidance 
The best-loved authority on child care explains the 
deeper meanings of the behavior — and misbehavior 
— of children from infancy to adolescence. “An ideal 
supplement to the original book which is now a house- 
hold byword” .. . prepublication review 


The Ballad Book of John Jacob Niles by 
John Jacob Niles 
“110 ballads, selected, for their classic qualities, from 
the author’s long years of collecting . . . An authority, 
Mr. Niles has made available much worthwhile mate- 
rial.” prepublication review 


Barnaby Conrad’s Encyclopedia of Bull- 
fighting 
“Magnificent — the best book Barnaby Conrad has 
written.” Carlos Arruza 


The Fantastic Lodge, The Autobiography 
of a Girl Drug Addict edited by Helen MacGill 
Hughes 
“A terrible true story, with its sad contrasts between 
the incoherence of the addict’s phantom world and the 
intelligent, bitter self-knowledge of the 
> + girl who lived it.” prepublication review 
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“One of the 


| biographies 
of our time.” 


— Jonn Mason Brown 


El MARK SCHORER’S 


SINCLAIR LEWIS: 


CER ; : 
y An American Life 





H is an unsparing, compelling- 
ly sympathetic portrait of one 
of America’s greatest and most tragic 
literary figures . . . Sinclair Lewis. 

The life of this brilliant, tor- 
mented man was even more dramatic, 
more startling, than any of his own 
celebrated novels. He was the first 
American to receive the Nobel Prize 
— yet he was a hopeless alcoholic, a 
failure as a father and a husband, and 
a restless, embittered wanderer to the 
end of his days. 

Now Mark Schorer traces Lewis’ 
life and loves, his rise as a writer and 
his downfall as a man. This new 
biography does full justice to its mon- 
umental hero. 

Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
for October. $10.00 





NEW 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Majesty and Mischief: 


| A Mixed Tribute to F.D.R. 


By WituaM S. Wuire. A controversial, 
surprising analysis of what Roosevelt 
really accomplished, of what sort of man 
he really was, and what the lasting effects 
of his Presidency will be — by the re- 
nowned newsman and Washington edi- 
tor for Harper’s Magazine. $4.95 


Slums and Suburbs 


A Commentary on Schools 


in Metropolitan Areas 


By James Bryant Conant. A shocking 

report by one of America’s foremost edu- 

cators. Dr. Conant dramatically shows 

how the schools in both underprivileged 

|; and overprivileged communities promote 
l delinquency and failure. 

$1.95 paperback; $3.95 hard cover 





_Now at your bookstore 
2 McGRAW-HILL 


outstanding 






Madame Kacew comes brilliantly 
to life as a fusion of lunatic roman- 
ticism and indomitable resourceful- 
ness. Romain was taught, like a son 
of royalty, every accomplishment, 
while his mother struggled and 
slaved to provide. She built up a 
salon de couture in Vilna. In War- 


| saw, she sold furs, antiques, and 





advertising space; and when things 
got tough, she became a dealer in 
“second-hand” teeth with gold fill- 
ings. When they settled in Nice, 
she boarded pets, read palms, scouted 
for deals in real estate, and eventu- 
ally ran a pension. 

Her dream for her son was more 
or less realized: he became a hero of 
the Free French Air Force, a well- 

nown writer, and a diplomat of 
France. ‘‘At the darkest moments of 
the war,” he writes, “I always faced 
peril with a feeling of invincibility. 
Nothing could happen to me be- 
cause I was her happy ending . 

her victory.” After the Liberation, he 
made a sad and startling discovery: 
his mother had died shortly after he 
escaped to England and before dy- 
ing had written and entrusted to a 
friend in Switzerland the two hun- 
dred and fifty letters which had sus- 
tained his confidence in his destiny 
throughout the war. Gary notes that 
he paid a price for his mother’s 
boundless adoration: “‘It is wrong 
to have been loved so much, so 
young. . You have known some- 
thing that you will never know 
again. You will go hungry to the 
end of your days.” 

Promise at Dawn is in turn extrava- 
gant, humorous, poignant, and re- 
flective. Artfully combining the 
tragic and the comic, Gary has 
written an altogether original and 
captivating memoir. 


LETTER TO A MOTHER 


The author’s mother is the dom- 
inant force in another remarkable 
autobiography, VIRGILIA PETERSON’S 
A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH (Athe- 
neum, $5.00); but here the theme is 
the opposite of Gary’s — implacable 
rejection. Miss Peterson has cast her 
book in the form of a letter to her 
mother, apparently a spoiled, im- 
perious, elaborately charming, and 
neurotic woman, who never parted 
from her Ouija board, which guided 
her decisions and spelled out to her 
letters from the famous dead (Shake- 
speare, Beethoven) and from “A” 
(presumably the Almighty). She 
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started, when her daughter was ten, 
her lifelong campaign of disparage- 
ment with a corrosive taunt which 
was to be endlessly repeated: “I al- 
ways knew you were insane.” Even 
when she was an old woman and her 
daughter had rushed from Europe to 
comfort her after her husband’s 
death, she could only say: ‘Why did 
you come? You! I don’t like your 
face.” 

What were the motives for this 
deliberate cruelty, this relentless hos- 
tility? It seems to me a flaw in the 
book that it poses squarely and dra- 
matically a psychological mystery 
which the author, who dislikes ‘*mod- 
ern psychological theory,” is forced 
to treat as more or less impenetrable. 
Ironically, “‘modern psychological 
theory” is vividly corroborated by 
Miss Peterson’s own chronicle, which 
tells how she tried to be the opposite 
of her mother in all things; how, 
nevertheless, her mother remained 
her ‘‘inescapable Doppelgaenger”’ 
and “reigned supreme” in her con- 
science; how far-reaching and endur- 
ing were the lesions inflicted on her 
by maternal rejection. 

Miss Peterson was the daughter 
of a successful New York ‘“‘alienist,”’ 
and her book begins with glimpses 
of the life of an ‘‘upper middle” 
class family in Manhattan’s silk- 
stocking district when she was a 
child — a flock of servants, limou- 
sines, summer in a spacious country 
house, travel, a serious commitment 
to culture. Then comes the author’s 
flapper phase; her joyous year at the 
University of Grenoble, where she 
fell in love with a Polish prince; her 
forced return to New York; and a 
youthful marriage which ended in 
Reno. At this point, in the best ro- 
mantic tradition, she went to Poland 
and married her prince; but she 
found herself in a totally alien, rigid 
world, which her own rigidity pre- 
vented her from understanding. Her 
story concludes (after the collapse of 
Poland and a return to America) 
with her marriage turning to ashes, a 
season of despair, and an attempt at 
suicide. But there is a happy ending, 
tucked away in the author’s biogra- 
phy on the jacket. 

The intensity of feeling in the book 
stamps it as a personal history which 
insisted on being written. And Miss 
Peterson — author of two previous 
books, critic, and accomplished lec- 
turer — has composed it with disci- 
pline, style, and unsparing honesty. 
Her dramatic and moving story is 


> 


one of the outstanding autobiog- | 


raphies written by American wo- | 
hes, | 


‘“frresistibly diod reading” 

MASTER 
' OF THIS 
VESSEL 


DISSENT 








Mary McCartuy’s new book, 
ON THE CONTRARY (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $4.50), is a collection of es- 
says written between 1946 and 1961, 
which fall under three headings: Pol- 
itics and the Social Scene, Woman, 
Literature and the Arts. As the title 
suggests, Miss McCarthy is tempera- 
mentally addicted to dissent. Her 
singularity as a commentator is that 
> _ she is a certified highbrow who, one 

might say, specializes in dissenting 

from opinions, ideas, and attitudes 
which are fashionable among intel- 
lectuals (and their middlebrow fel- 
low travelers). ‘Thus, one essay in 
; the present book asserts that nov- 





By GWYN GRIFFIN 


Author of By the North Gate 


In this spellbinding novel, the passengers aboard a storm-whip- 
ped ocean liner are mercilessly pitted against each other and the 


k Ye ae ch, fl sea. “Immensely readable. ... [Mr. Griffin] writes with intense 
elists, critics, and teachers ot itera- drama and the kind of technical authority in which Kipling 
ture have gone haywire in their excelled. ... [His] breath-taking account of an Indian Ocean 


preoccupation with symbols. An- 
other rebuts the arguments with 
which formerly liberal intellectuals, 
after becoming overzealous anti- 
Communists, have supported or con- 
doned measures that infringed demo- 
cratic liberties in America. 
< A chronic spirit of contradiction 
can easily lead to ingenious per- 
versity and other excesses unless it is 
tempered by common sense. In an 
essay assailing the view that Ameri- 
cans are a materialistic people, Miss 
McCarthy insists that we value 
possessions only as tokens of “‘an 
ideal state of freedom,” that we don’t 
¿really want to use our new automo- 
biles, and that we prove our asceti- 
cism by tolerating a way of life lack- 
ing in basic comfort. Her conclusion 
is that the virtue of American civili- 
zation is that it is so unmaterialistic. 
« Now, it seems to me that here, and 
in a few other places, Miss McCarthy 
has let herself get quite carried away 
by contrariness and love of paradox. 
But, taken as a whole, the present 
book reveals in her a stronger strain 
of common sense than her reputation 
~ as an intellectual firebrand suggests. 
Among the outstanding pieces are 
a couple of entrancing hatchet jobs 
— one on Simone de Beauvoir’s pre- 
posterous book about the U.S.A., the 
other on the fashion magazines; the 
*x story of an encounter on a railroad 
journey with an anti-Semitic colonel; 
two provocative essays on the present 
state of the novel and the problems 
of the contemporary novelist (includ- 
ing Mary McCarthy); and a pene- 


cyclone makes. the storms in Conrad’s Typhoon and The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus seem like teapot tempests.” 
—* ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times 


2nd large printing * $4.95 


Hannibal 


Enemy of Rome 
By LEONARD COTTRELL 





Set against a sweeping panorama of antiquity, here is the epic 
adventure story of the military genius who led an army 1,000 
miles across the Alps and almost succeeded in annihilating 
Rome. “Cottrell is as readable as a good war correspondent.” 
— Newsweek. 16 pages of photographs and maps, $5.00 


i i . 1.024 American fighting men. 

; cruisers in 40 minutes. DEAD: 1, 
pi OR NOW: The dramatic, fully documented truth behind one 
SUPPRESSED y of the United States Navy. 


of the most humiliating defeats in the histor 


THE INCREDIBLE NAVAL 
DEBACLE OFF GUADALCANAL 


By RICHARD F. 


NEWCOMB 
author of Abandon Ship! 





“A phenomenal job of historical research ... a triumph of the 
Writing art.” | 
— RICHARD TREGASKIS, author of Guadalcanal Diary 


16 pages of photographs plus endpaper maps * $4.95 
At all bookstores 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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general quarterly—features perceptive, 
informative articles on topics ranging 
from science to painting, from literature 
to politics. Enter your subscription now 
and receive a free copy of the special 
Thirtieth Anniversary issue— 










The Changing American Scene 










movement. 










column on men and mankind and poems by 
Malcolm Lowry and William Gibson. 





sity and intellectual vitality that you will 
find in every issue of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR. 








Enter your subscription now and receive 
your FREE copy of the Anniversary issue. 


1811 Q Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


| The American Scholar»... zs 


Send me the 30th Anniversary issue without 
charge and enter my subscription for the 


term checked. 
D '% year $2 O 1 year $4 O 2 years $7 


O 3 years $9 O payment enclosed O please bill 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR—the leading 









Alfred Kazin, Richard Rovere, Benjamin 
DeMott, William V. Shannon, Richard Hof- 
stadter, H. Stuart Hughes, Henry C. Wallich 
and others examine important aspects of 
the changing scene. You will find Harry 
S. Ashmore writing on the racial problem, 
U.S. Representative John Brademas dis- 
cussing the role of the politician, Kenneth 
Fiester assessing the future of the labor 







Outstanding books of the last thirty years 
will be recalled by distinguished writers, 
scholars and critics, including David Ries- 
man, Archibald MacLeish, Howard Nemerov 
and Jacques Barzun. This giant issue will 
also include Joseph Wood Krutch’s regular 


Don’t miss the candor and substance, diver- 










trating discussion of realism in the 
American theater. Miss McCarthy’s 
well-known qualities — wit, style, 
audacity, and force of intellect — 
are very much in evidence in these 
“articles of belief.” I have not read 
this year a more spirited and distin- 
guished collection of essays. 


A SOUTHERN DRAMA 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00), the masterly new 
novel by Carson McCuULLERs, is 
best approached through its four 
main protagonists, who inhabit a 
small town in Georgia. J.S. Malone, 
age forty and owner of a pharmacy, 
learns that he has leukemia and is 
given a year to live. He has been a 
passive man who drifted into a rut, 
and the imminence of death makes 
him painfully aware of “‘the life he 
had spent unlived.” The only man 
to whom he confides his misfortune 
is old Judge Clane, the town’s lead- 
ing citizen, a former congressman 
whose beliefs are fantastically — in- 
deed, farcically — reactionary. De- 
prived of what he cared for most — 
his wife, the son he worshiped (who 
committed suicide), the satisfaction 
of his gigantic appetite (the doctors 
have forced him to diet), and a 
place in the political arena from 
which to uphold white supremacy 
— the judge, in spite of the presence 
of his beloved grandson, Jester, finds 
his life frighteningly empty. He de- 
cides to act on a long-cherished 
dream which will make him the re- 
storer of the South’s glory; it is to 
induce Congress to redeem the cur- 





rency of the Confederacy by claim- | 
ing as the South’s due the aid ac- | 


corded to other vanquished enemies, 
Germany and Japan. 

To help wage this campaign, 
Judge Clane engages as “amanuen- 
sis”? a clever blue-eyed young Negro, 
Sherman Pew, an orphan whose 
past is a mystery to which the judge 
alone knows the answer. Sherman 
becomes the joy of his life; he takes 
letters, reads aloud “the immortal” 
Longfellow, makes the judge’s tod- 
dies, and drinks with him. What 
the judge does not realize is that he 
is anathema to Sherman, a proud 
champion of “the Nigerian race” 
and wild hater of ‘‘Caucasians.”’ 
Sherman’s longing to make a crazy 
gesture of defiance against segrega- 
tion precipitates the story’s crisis, in 
which two of the characters find 
themselves and two are destroyed. 
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The story of 

a burning, 
passionate, 
highly individual 
woman 


fire 
in the ice 


The starkly splendid world 
of tenth-century Iceland re- 
sounds with the clash of 
weapons and the cries of 
bitter hatred that follow 
Hallgerda of the long hair. 
This fascinating woman, with 
her longing for real life, is 
directly responsible for un- 
told battles and murders. 
But the deep yearnings that 
lead to the fearful climax of 
her life will be understood 
by all who have ever sought 
their own horizons. 


This startling re-creation of 
The Burning of Njal is a rare 
Opportunity for total immer- 
sion in another time and 
place—the wild and awe- 
some place of Thor and Odin, 


fire 
in the ire 


By Dorothy James 


Roberts author of 
THE ENCHANTED CUP and 
LAUNCELOT, MY BROTHER 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


Little, Brown 
and Company 


by 


The book differs appreciably from 
Miss McCullers’ earlier novels. It 
contains, to be sure, the theme which 
has always been at the center of her 
work — man’s loneliness and the 
eternal flaw in the machinery of love. 
The judge’s son, we learn, turned 
against him; Jester’s admiring devo- 
tion toward Sherman is received 
with chilling condescension or rude- 
ness; Malone suffers from his com- 
plete spiritual isolation; and Sher- 
man tries to cover up his by boasting 
of mythical travels, sexual conquests, 
and experiences of high living. But 
another and more hopeful theme is 
dramatized; the novel, as Miss Mc- 
Cullers points out, “‘is about response 
and responsibility — of man toward 
his own livingness.”? The judge and 
Sherman, bemused by their obses- 
sions, destroy themselves. But the 
wretched Malone, when chance sin- 
gles him out to execute the verdict 
of the mob against Sherman, finds, 
for the first time, the courage to act 
in accordance with his conscience. 
And Jester emerges from his day- 
dreams and uncertainties with the 
conviction that he wants to carry on 
his father’s work as a lawyer: to fight 
on the side of justice against pas- 
sion. 

Readers who have wished in the 
past that Miss McCullers were a bit 
less fascinated by abnormality and 
grotesquerie may find this the most 
impressive of her novels. For the 
elements and devices of Gothic art 
are far less in evidence. The crafts- 
manship is impeccable, and there are 
two magnificent characterizations, 
in which there is a rich vein of wry 
comedy. ‘The judge is an imagina- 
tive, full-bodied, complex creation; 
and Sherman, if less complex, is 
equally brilliantly realized. To my 
mind, Clock Without Hands is a strong 
contender for the 1961 National 
Book Award for fiction. 


LOST 


FACES IN THE WATER (Braziller, 
$4.00), a second novel by JANET 
FRAME, is a notable addition to the 
growing body of fiction which de- 


scribes, from the inside, the world of | 


the mentally deranged. Miss Frame, 
a New Zealander, is endowed with a 
poet’s imagination, and her prose 
has beauty, precision, a surging mo- 
mentum, and the quality of constant 
surprise. The question her book in- 
evitably raises is answered, on the 
jacket, as follows: Faces in the Water 
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CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


oF CATHOLICISM 


through the savings plan 
of the PAULIST BOOK MART 


WHY DO WE OFFER YOU $7.00 WORTH OF BEAUTIFUL 

BOOKS FOR ONLY 99c? 

Frankly, we do it as our contribution toward the mutual understanding Americans of all 
faiths so earnestly desire. All men today pray for the success of the ecumenical move- 
ment, which seeks to explore the truths we share. These superb volumes set forth those 
things Catholics believe, and why they believe them. They will help you to the deeper 
understanding of others which every intelligent, informed American seeks. 


HAILED BY ALL FAITHS AS ONE OF THE MOST 

IMPORTANT PUBLISHING ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR TIME. 

This new kind of encyclopedia — scholarly complete, yet utterly readable — is unique 
in that it is arranged for enjoyable continuous reading as well as for ready reference. 
Under the brilliant editorship of famed Academician Henri Daniel-Rops, leading author- 
ities — each a specialist in his field — cover every aspect of Catholic belief and practice, 
in the complete 150-volume series being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month. 


Each subject is complete in one easy-to-read, easy-to-handle, superbly printed and 
bound 6” x 9” book. 

SEND COUPON NOW — YOU GET $7.00 WORTH OF 

BOOKS EVERY MONTH FOR ONLY $4.95. 

As soon as we receive your subscription, we will send your first 2 books — “What Is 
Faith?” and “What Is The Bible?” — for only 99c! Thereafter, you will receive the 2 
currently published books each month — a $7.00 value — for only $4.95, plus a few 
cents postage. You have everything to gain, and nothing to lose — because you may 
cancel at any time. 


PAULIST BOOK MART 


180 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. Room 508 


Yes, enter my subscription to the TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM, 
and send me the 2 current volumes every month for which you will bill me only $4.95, plus a 
few cents postage. As a bonus, send my first 2 volumes for only 99c. | understand that | 
may cancel at any time. 


NAME 
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CITY ZONE STATE __ 
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- Good English a 

~ must for success 
-in high school 
and college! 


MS 
Webster's 
New 
Collegiate 
Pictionary 





Start the school year 
with this Merriam-Webster! 


l 5 Sata high school and college 
students are up against the severest 
competition of all time. 

To do well in high school—to succeed 
in college — good English is the key. 
You must be able to talk and write effec- 
tively, accurately. 

This ability develops quickly with reg- 
ular use of a personal copy of Webster’s 
_ New Collegiate: the Merriam-Webster 
__ dictionary required or recommended at 
-Schools and colleges everywhere. 

“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you know you're right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date. 
It is an essential aid to good English.” 
_ Start the school year right with a 
Merriam-Webster. $5 plain, $6 indexed, 
at department, book, stationery stores. 
©G.&C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Don’t be misled, Other “Websters” do 
not include the scientific names for plants 
nd animals. Nor the rules for spelling 
d punctuation essential in a dictionary 
chool, home, or office use. Ask today 
Merriam-Webster. 
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is “obviously in some measure auto- 
biographical — for how else could 
one write of the afflicted in such de- 
tail and with such passionate iden- 
tification?” 

We know virtually nothing about 
the narrator, Istina Mavet, except 
that she spends eight or nine years 
in two mental institutions and is 
approaching thirty when she is re- 
leased; her book recreates a world in 
which “‘there is no past present or 
future.” What is remarkable is that 
the narrator conveys, vividly and 
movingly, her own lostness and hal- 
lucinations, and yet describes with 
telling clarity what is happening to 
and around her: the overpowering 
dread of shock treatment; the almost 
inescapable brutalization of the over- 
worked nurses; the pathetic comedy 
of the dances and celebrations, with 
their orgies of cake; the stink of lone- 
liness and helplessness in the wards 
for chronic cases; all the grim, de- 
grading rules and rituals of a mental 
institution, and the small delights 
of its inmates. 

There is, it seems to me, one weak- 
ness inherent in novels of this kind. 
As Miss McCarthy observes in one 
of her essays, ‘love of truth, ordinary 
commonsense truth recognizable to 
everyone, is the ruling passion of the 
novel.” But in books depicting the 
twilight world of mental illness, 
“commonsense truth” is necessarily 
out of sight. The behavior of the 
nurses and doctors doesn’t make any 
sense, and one has the impression 
that luck or caprice determines the 
punishments and rewards, the up- 
grading and the downgrading (there 
is a hierarchy of wards — “‘sensible’’ 
patients at the top, “loonies” at the 
bottom). That one really wants to 
know the “‘sane”’ truth about Istina 
Mavet and her experiences is a 
tribute to the skill of her creator. 
Miss Frame has, unquestionably, 
written an extremely fine book. 


THE SUEZ CRISIS 


I am somewhat prejudiced against 
the novel of contemporary history, 
one reason being that it usually uses 
fiction as a vehicle for an editorial, 
and to be an editorial is not the func- 
tion of the novel. Those who do not 
share this prejudice may perhaps re- 
spond more favorably than I did to 
THE LAST EXILE (Doubleday, $6.95) 
by James ALDRIDGE, which has the 
merit of treating an area new to the 
American or British novel — Nas- 
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World Archaeological 
Discoveries, 1945-59 


By EDWARD BACON 


“Easily the prize find for the 
armchair archaeologist.” — KARL 
E. MEYER, Washington Post. “A 
revelation ... detailed and 
succinct.” — N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune. Introduction by WILLIAM 
FOXWELL ALBRIGHT. Extensively 
illustrated. $10.00 
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LANGUAGES 


By P. E. CLEATOR 


How Egyptian hieroglyphs and 
other unknown written 
languages were decoded. “Ex- 
ceptionally able popular history 
... superb step-by-step account 
of the procedures.’’— New 
Yorker. 16 pages of photo- 
graphs; in-text diagrams. $4.50 


ART) ¥ 
PLUNDER 


The Fate of Works of Art 
in War and Unrest 


By WILHELM TREUE 


The extraordinary story of the 
wanderings of many famous 
statues, paintings and art ob- 
jects, from Roman times to the 
present. “Admirable ... at once 
sad and fascinating.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. 16 pages 
of illustrations. $4.50 


At all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
New York 16 

























sers Egypt and the Suez crisis of 


1956. Mr. Aldridge, a correspond- 
ent with eight books of fiction to his 
credit, is an Australian who lives in 
England and is married to an 
Egyptian. 

The story starts out fairly promis- 
ingly, and Captain Scott has the 
makings of an unconventional hero. 
He is an Englishman, a brilliant 
soldier court-martialed and ruined 


lunatic order: he has settled in 
Egypt, is a friend of Nasser’s (whose 
life he once saved), and works as a 


surveyor for the Egyptian Frontier 


Department. His assistant, an Egyp- 
tian Jew with no interest in politics, 
is suddenly arrested for mysterious 
reasons. And we are plunged into 
the political and personal dramas of 
Egypt in the mid-1950s. 

The foreign correspondent in Al- 
dridge is determined to put us fully 
“into the picture.” He covers Brit- 
ish intrigues (several); Zionist in- 
filtration; the difficulties of the 
Egyptian Christians and local Jews; 
the character, accomplishments, and 
fixations of the new regime; the 
temper of the younger generation; 
and so on. The result is a novel of 
inordinate length, with a regiment 
of characters and a dozen or more 
subsidiary plot lines. This is more 
than Aldridge, though he is a better 
novelist than most correspondents, 
can handle effectively. His con- 
stant skipping from one character 
and situation to another puts a 
strain on the reader; and his hero 
— weary, withdrawn, but commit- 
ted by his flawless integrity to the 
Egyptians against his own country 
— becomes stiffer and less real as the 
novel progresses. 

As fictional reportage, Aldridge’s 
extremely thorough coverage of the 
Egyptian scene is interesting, but it 
is colored by a pronounced bias. He 
tries to create a semblance of objec- 
tivity by documenting fully the frus- 
trations and misfortunes of foreign- 
ers and minorities in Egypt as well 
as sympathetically explaining the 
fierce resentments of the Egyptians 
and the outlook of their leaders. But 
what stands in relief is that he is an 
idolatrous admirer of Nasser and a 
defender of all his actions; Britain, 
America, Israel are invariably in the 
wrong. One’s final impression is 
that the novel’s voice is the voice of 
“the blessed revolution.” The best 
I can say for The Last Exile is that it 
deserves a literary prize in Cairo. 





during the war for not obeying a | 





You hear it said today that the Catholic 
Church seeks to entrench itself as the 
established religion of any and all 
nations. 

And you are warned that wherever 
Catholicism dominates, religious liberty 
is denied to others. 

“Look at Spain!” the critics say, “and 
Italy and Colombia, too. And remember 
the Dark Ages and their persecutions!” 

Implicit in these warnings, of course, 
is the suggestion that the people of so- 
called Catholic countries are compelled 
to remain loyal to the Church against 
their will. Any fair-minded person who 
really does “look at Spain” and other 
predominantly Catholic countries finds 
that they embrace Catholicism as a mat- 
ter of choice, not compulsion. 

People who take the trouble to “look” 
at the history of religious oppression are 
also often surprised at what they find. 
They discover that the religious perse- 
cutions — almost without exception — 
were actuated by political rather than 
religious purposes; and that the chief 
guilt for them should be laid at the 
door of the statesmen and ruling houses 
of the nations rather than the churches. 

This fact was emphasized in an ad- 
dress to the Congress of the United 
States on January 8, 1826, by the then 
distinguished Bishop of Charleston, 
John England, who said: “... religion 
has been more frequently but a pretext 
with statesmen for a political purpose 
than the cause of persecution from zeal 
on its own behalf.” 

The Catholic Church, being univer- 
sal, must exist under various flags and 
different political systems. In Colombia, 
for example, where the people are over- 
whelmingly Catholic, one statesman de- 
scribes religion as “the fundamental 
pillar of our culture.” The status of the 
Catholic Church in such a land would 
obviously be different than in the 
United States, where there are many 


SUPREME 


hese Nations Are 
Catholic By CHOICE! 













faiths—all entitled to the same rights 
and privileges. 

In 1916 Cardinal Gibbons, dean of 
American bishops, said: “Separation of 
church and state in this country seems 
to Catholics the natural, the inevitable, 
the best conceivable plan, the one that 
would work best among us, both for the 
good of religion and of the state.” Speak- 
ing for the Bishops in 1948, the late 
Archbishop McNicholas said U.S. Catho- 
lics would not seek union of church and 
state even if they constituted a majority. _ 


It may surprise you to hear that in at 
least one era of religious persecution, 


Catholics and non-Catholics were hanged ~ 


from the same gallows. This and other 
dramatic stories dating back to the 
Middle Ages are related in a pamphlet 
which we will be glad to send free upon 
request. It will be mailed in a plain 
envelope—nobody will call on you. Write 
today ...ask for Pamphlet No. B-8.  ~ 





| SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 





Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: ~— 
“Speaking of Tolerance” 2 
B-8 
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Christmas gift 
to the entire family 


YOU SAVE $9.15 


THE LIFE PICTORIAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD is a totally new 
concept in the making of an atlas 
which only the combined tech- 
niques and facilities of Rand 
McNally and LIFE could produce. 
As you open its 600 giant, LIFE- 
Size, color-flooded pages you enter 
_ the Space Age in geography. 


=s--— 


i 


@ 280 pages of 6-color maps never before 
publish@éd in any atlas offer new economic 
and political maps, terrain maps printed in 

- exciting natural colors with special additional 
charts and diagrams. 


iB 


Naira 


Lie Se al S 


~ @ Scores of unique global views based on 
Rand MeNally’s giant Geo-Physical globe por- 
tray the earth as it might be seen by man in 
_ space. 


 @ Spectacular photographs, carefully selected 
from LIFE’s fabulous collection, portray the 
earth’s wonders and man’s influence. 


~@ 75,000-entry Index. Final 1960 census fig- 
ures for every place of 1,000 or more in the 
United States. Most recent population figures 
for foreign countries and cities. 


L THE Lire PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
(will give you — and young students — 
~ hours of pleasure and more understand- 
` ing of living geography than has ever 
been available. Truly, you hold in your 
hands the most beautiful, most unusual 


reference book you could ever own or give! 


_ See the sample copy at your bookstore 
or department store 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER, 
good until October 16 
— buy now and save $9.15: 
REGULAR EDITION — $20.85, 
thereafter $30.00 
DELUXE BOXED EDITION, with 4-foot wall 
map in 6-colors—$23.45, thereafter $35.00 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE NEW YORK I KNOW (Lippin- 
cott, $7.50) is a handsome book in 
which Marya Mannes describes 
New York City as it was in her child- 
hood and contrasts her memories 
with conditions today. Inevitably, 
she finds much to deplore, from the 
decline of honesty, cleanliness, and 
good manners to the increase of open 
perversity and the “‘cheap accidents 
of private greed,” but the book is by 
no means merely a lament for the 
good old days. Miss Mannes finds 
some things to praise, and praises 
some things which she herself does 
not like, because, as she finally sums 
it up, “New York is for those with- 
out memory: the young.’ Her ob- 
servations are well supported by the 
photographs of Herb Snitzer. 

W. A. SWANBERG’s biography of 
William Randolph Hearst, CITIZEN 
HEARST (Scribner’s, $7.50), portrays 
the dragon of journalism with con- 
siderable sympathy. Professionally, 
Mr. Swanberg allows, his subject 
was a disgrace to the trade, using 
the power of his press almost entirely 
for the gratification of private whims. 
But personally, Mr. Swanberg has 
found him an engagingly humorous, 
if often infuriating, man, whose 
wildly varied enterprises provide his 
biographer with a gold mine of ma- 
terial, for he worked or fought with a 
procession of articulate notables, 
from Ambrose Bierce to Al Smith, 
and the book crackles with quota- 
tions. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD’s life of LADY 
GREGORY (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$5.95) is a pleasantly uncomplicated 
portrait of the Irish playwright, gin- 
gered up by the author’s resentment 
of certain recent attempts to attrib- 
ute Lady Gregory’s best work to her 
friends, Yeats and Hyde. Miss Cox- 
head puts down this antifeminist 
nonsense very neatly, but will prob- 
ably make no impression on the type 
of mind that prefers to believe Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare. 

In THE TOADSTOOL MILLIONAIRES 
(Princeton University Press, $6.00), 
James Harvey Young provides a 
history of quackery, fakery, and 
patent medicines in the United 
States. The style is undistinguished, 
to put it politely, but the information 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SUCCESS 


“Graphic, exciting, and richly impreg- 
nated with the atmosphere of an early civ- 
ilization, sensuous and passionate. This 
far-off world of tyrants and insatiable 
queens, of fabled men and fabulous wom- 
en, Mr. Treece brings glowingly alive,” 


ad 


— Evening Standard (London) 


ason 


A novel by 


HENRY TREECE 
$4.95. RANDOM HOUSE 








A brilliant critique of 
modern Soviet literature 


From Gorky 
to Pasternak 


By HELEN MUCHNIC 


Assesses three writers who 
have been spokesmen for the 
Soviet regime (Gorky, Leon- 
ov, and Sholokhov) and three 
who have boldly insisted on 
their private visions (Blok, 
Mayakovsky, and Pasternak). 





$7.50. RANDOM HOUSE 









OUT-OF-PRINT npe anD. Iele] & 


supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 














You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Suery Time 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 
WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to require zoning, 
your Post Office must do extra work to deliver 
every letter and parcel that doesn’t show the 
correct postal zone number in the address. You 
can speed delivery of your own mail — and 
help cut Post Office costs — by including your 
correct zone number every time you write 
your address, so that people who write to you 
can address you correctly. Whether you write 
to this or any other magazine — to friends, 
relatives, or business associates — make it a 
rule to write your postal zone number every 
time you write your address. 


Mr. Young has dredged up is seldom 
dull and occasionally hilarious. 

The poems (Atlantic — Little, 
oe Brown, $3.75) of GEORGE SEFERIS 
have been translated from the Greek 
by Rex Warner. Full of questions 
without answers, mingling the para- 
phernalia of old legends with steam- 


3 ships and phonographs, these beau- 





tiful, disturbing poems are reports on 
a journey that never ends, through a 
landscape that is half modern Greece 
and half the darkest recesses of the 


WHERE BOUND? (Knopf, $3.95) is a 
novel about a crew of volunteers try- 
ing to smuggle a shipload of Jewish 
refugees into Israel in 1947, when the 
| British were blockading the coast. 
As a novel, it doesn’t prove a thing, 
but it is so fast-moving, so funny, 
and so full of eccentrically dedicated 
loons that its deficiencies are easily 
forgiven. 

ò CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ (Ran- 
ouse, $7.50) is subtitled The 
tography of a Mexican Family, and 
rdly know whether Oscar Lewis, 
is responsible for it, should be 
d to as the author or the editor 
remarkable book. Mr. Lewis, 
hropologist, became acquaint- 
th the Sanchez family while he 
tudying life in the slums of 
He liked the tribe, 
ence, and gradually 
anchez and his 
1eir various life 
corder. Once 
a sere very can- 
a aj result of the 
, D V material which 
& D © flo have pruned 
V » d sometimes re- 


human mind 
SHEPARD RIFKIN’S WHAT SHIP? 
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~ «l a clear time se- 
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` wise left as it was 


ŞÅnchez family, it 
sses in general a 
gree of intelligence 
| “e amount of resolu- 
tion, Come. With a curious apti- 
tude for devoting these abilities to 
impractical ends. Considering the 
d poverty of these people, there is 
surprisingly little complaint about 
i money, but, on the other hand, 
bees there is a great concern with status 
and the necessity of swaggering i 
public. At first the standards of the | 
a Sanchezes seem utterly alien; then | 
one realizes that our Elizabethan 
ancestors would have found them 
quite reasonable, if perhaps a trifle 
quixotic. Mr. Lewis has revealed a 
fascinating world. 













A great writer 
throws fascinating light 
on the creative process 


... and himself 


PHOTO BY ALFRED A. KNOPF 


THE STORY OF A NOVEL 
THE GENESIS OF Doctor Faustus 


tok “Continuously interesting and absorbing . . . it started 

out to be the genesis of the magnum opus of Mann’s last 

years, but it took shape as something broader... the 

intimate journal of a great man of iene . a rounded 

picture of Mann’s life. The translators, Rishon and 
Clara Winston, have done an admirable job.” 

— CHARLES ROLO in The Atlantic 


$4.00 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED - A+ KNOPF ye Publisher of Borzoi Books 





FRANNY 
and 
ZOOEY 


at all 
bookstores 
$4.00 
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member of the 
Angel Record Club, 
you will be offered 
selections from Angel 
Records’ magnificent 
international repertoire, 
including Columbia 
Gramophone (of England), 
Pathe Marconi (of France), 
E.M.I.’s historic 
HMV label, and the 
world famous 











$761. SPANISH GUITARS OF 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA. Ravel's 
Minuet and 10 other classics 
in stirring guitar perform 
ances $4 98; Stereo $5.98. 


702, THE SCOTS GUARDS 
The Regimental Band and 
Massed Pipers in pulse- 
quickening marches reels, 
strathspeys $4.98. 








OLLIPOPS 


$705. LOLLIPOPS. Sir Thomas 737 Khatchaturian: VIOLIN 
Beecham conducts 8 delight- CONCERTO. David Orstrakh 
ful. “musical sweet-meats” plays, the composer con- 
by Berloz, Debussy, Mozart ducts, in a dazzling, unfor- 


others. $4.98, Stereo $5.98. gettable performance, $4.98. 





SEND ME—AT ONCE—THESE FOUR ALBUMS 


All you will dill me is 99¢ plus a small 
charge for postage, packing and mailing. 


Please accept my application for trial 
membership in the Angel Record Club. As a 
member I agree to buy six additional records 
during the next 12 months, from over 100 
superb albums to be offered. For these albums 
—by the world’s great artists like those whose 
albums are shown here with their Club price 
—I will pay $3.98, $4.98 or $5.98, depending on 
the record purchased, plus a small charge for 
postage, packing and mailing 7 days after 1 
receive each album. 


You will send me—FREE—each month the 
illustrated Angel Record Club Review (The 
Stylus) which pictures and describes the 
monthly selections and alternate selections. 


No-RIskK GUARANTEE: 


O Check here if you own a 
STEREO record player and agree 
to buy your six future selections 
in stereo which the Club sells for 
$1.00 more than monaural. Then 


the 4 records you have chosen 


marked ‘‘S"’ will be sent to you 
in STEREO with a bill for $1.00 
more (Total: $1.99). BONUS 
ALBUMS and future selections 
will also be in stereo. NOTE: 
Stereo records can be played only 


on stereo equipment. 
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USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR 4 ALBUMS! 
Mai. To: THE ANGEL RECORD CLUB— Dept. 2064, Scranton 5, Penna. 


If not delighted, I will return these FOUR ALBUMS 
within 7 days and my membership will be cancelled without further obligation. 


PRINT NAME.. 


WHEN YOU BECOME A TRIAL MEMBER OF THE ANGEL RECORD CLUB AND AGREE 


... pay only 


















TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX FUTURE SELECTIONS DURING THE NEXT 12 


DESTE TAT 


EIEIO MEENA 


ter Pinar 
Retox 


et 
745. Chopin. 8 MAZURKAS; 
3 POLONAISES Witold Mal- 
cuzynski at the piano in 
fiery renditions of 11 nota- 
ble works $4.98. 





747. CALLAS PORTRAYS PUC- 
CINI HEROINES. Favorite 
arias from operas Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, 
Turandot, others $4.98 


757. GERMAN BEER-DRINK- 
ING MUSIC. A zither, vocal- 
ists and a brass band bring 
you frothy entertainment 
from Munich 3.98. 


Bow! Symphony 


music by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
others $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


ee ee Pe 


Whenever I want the monthly selection I need 
do nothing; it will be sent to me automatically. 
But if I wish any of the other selections—or 
wish no record at all that month—I will notify 
the Club on the form always provided. I will 
purchase at least one record every two months. 

BONUS ALBUMS will be given to me at 
the rate of one 12-inch album for every two 
that I buy, after my agreed upon six future 
selections. J will select my own BONUS AL- 
BUMS from an up-to-date list of current best 
sellers. 

I may cancel my membership anytime after 
buying six additional records. (Only one mem- 
bership per household.) 
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SEND NO MONEY. We will bill you, Slightly higher in Canada: Angel Record Club of Canada, 
1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19, Ont. If you wish to join through an ANGEL RECORD 
DEALER authorized to solicit ¢lub subscriptions, write his name and address in margin. AT-10 
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$762 RUSSKAYA! Hollywood 


Carmen 
Oragon conducting Russian 





EMIL 
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758. SWISS MOUNTAIN MU- 
SIC. Hear the unique Alphorn, 
yodeling, other vocals and 
instrumentals in 21 cheerful 
folk tunes $3.98. 


$738. Beethoven: PIANO 
CONCERTO NO. 4. Russia's 
famed Emil Gileis 1s soloist 
with the Philharmonia Orch 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


“In masterful u use of reprouctions, Angel holds the lead.” — NEWSWEEK 


CINDER PLLA 


$731 Sibelius: SYMPHONY 
NO. 2. Powerfully played by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Paul Kletzki conducting 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


$741. Prokofiev: CINDER- 
ELLA. The ballet’s enchant- 
ing music Robert Irving 
conducts the Royal Philhar- 
monic $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


$734. Tchaikovsky: SYM- 
PHONY NO. 4. A superb per- 
formance by Constantin Sil- 
vestri and the Philharmonia 
Orch $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


$754. THREE RHAPSODIES. 
The Vienna Philharmonic un- 
der Silvestri plays rhapso- 
dies by Liszt, Ravel, Enesco 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


“Faultless sound” — 





756. MUSIC ON THE DESERT 
ROAD. The haunting sounds 
and music of the East—1l4 
pieces recorded on a journey 
from Turkey to india, $4.98. 


759. PIAF, 12 ballads in the 
poignant style of France’s 
greatest torch singer, with 
Robert Chauvigny’s orches- 
tra $3.98 


‘As smooth as silk” —THE NEW SRERER 
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743. irait: PETROUCH. 
KA. The complete score of 
the famous batiet, Efrem 
Kurtz condutts the Phithar- 
monia Orchestra. $4.98. 


725. SORCERER'S APPREN- 
TICE; LA VALSE; Suite from 
THE THREE CORNERED HAT; 


“CLASSICAL” SYMPHONY. 4 
exciting great works. $4.98. 


EILEEN 
FARK i 








Balas 
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752. EILEEN FARRELL IN 
SONGS ANO BALLADS. 15 
pieces, best-loved and little- 
known, with George Trovillo 
on piano $4.98. 


iNED 


739. Grieg: PIANO CON- 
CERTO; Schumann: PIANO 
CONCERTO. Brilliantly played 
by Claudio Arrau and the 
Phitharmonia Orch $4.98. 





730. BRAHMS: SYMPHONY 
NO. 4. His final symphony, 
played by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Herbert Von Karajan, $4.98. 


 GRSTAN : 


FRIIS CONCER TUS 
FEIURORSKI 
SEEN DEANS RIS 
Soe RIALS 





$740. Tchaikovsky: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO: Mendelssohn: 
VIOLIN CONCERTO. Christian 
Ferras with the Philharmonia 
Orch. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 





HIGH FIDELITY 


plus a small charge 
for postage, 
packing and mailing 


MONTHS 












$700. SOVIET AR 
& BAND. 200 
male voices 
folk ballads 2 

$4.3 










$733 Prokofiev: $ 
NO. 5. A stunning f 
of a heroic work by TH 
Schippers with Philharmol 
Orch $4.98; Stereo $5.98 









760. TWO IN A GONDOLA. 

Dino Oliveri conducts 

Venetian music aglitter with 

romantic violins and man- 

dolins. $3.98. 
- 
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$753. VIENNESE DANCES ee: 
The Philharmonia under 
Vienna-born Henry Krips 
plays 6 scintillating waltzes. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98, 
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What is the Bell System? 


Tes Bell System is cables and radio 
relay and laboratories and manufac- 
turing plants and local operating 
companies and millions of tele- 
phones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people... 
hundreds of thousands of employees 
and more than two million men and 
women who have invested their sav- 
ings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


possible communications services at 
the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. 


It’s the time-proved combination 
of research, manufacturing and 
operations in one organization— 


with close teamwork between all 
three—that results in good service, 
low cost, and constant improvements 
in the scope and usefulness of your 
telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of 
the many tasks of everyday opera- 
tion—or the special skills needed to 
invent the ‘Iransistor or develop 
communication by satellites—the 
Bell System has the will and the way 
to get it done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company + Bell Telephone Laboratories + Western Electric Company + New England Telephone & Telegraph Company + Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany + New York Telephone Company + New Jersey Bell Telephone Company + The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania + Diamond State Telephone Company » The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Companies + Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company + The Ohio Bell Telephone Company « Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company + Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company + Indiana Bell Telephone Company « Wisconsin Telephone Company = Illinois Bell Telephone Company + Northwestern Bell Telephone Company + Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany + The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company + The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company » Bell Telephone Company of Nevada + Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company 
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50 BOOKPLATES 
ALSO GIVEN 


to inspire 
library building 








A NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
AND BIRTHDAYS 


If you wish to obtain a subscription as a 
Christmas or birthday surprise, simply 
check the appropriate box in the coupon. 
The enrollment gifts and the first purchase 
will be sent in a package plainly labeled 
“Do not open until Christmas" or "Do not 
open until your birthday,” as the case may 
be. Enclosed will bea suitable card naming 
you as donor. 


“Children who acquire the habit of reading 
are inevitably better prepared for college 
than non-readers — a vital matter in many 
families today. Good books are the most 
important gifts you can give your boy or 
girl for birthdays, at Christmas, on any 
and every occasion,” —GEORGE GALLUP 





START YOUR CHILD ON A SENSIBLE READING PLAN based on exciting books about SCIENCE and HISTORY... 


designed to instill a lifetime love of good books and to assist him—without pressure—with his school work 


THE PLAN * To encourage—without pressure— 
a natural love of reading is the sound educa- 
tional principle behind the YouNG READERS OF 
America plan. It provides—at regular inter- 
vals, which is extremely important—authori- 
tative books that are, above all, fun to read. 
Most of the Club’s selections in history are 
famous LANDMARK Booxs. Most of the selec- 
tions in science are equally famous ALLABOUT 
Booxs. From time to time, when it is obviously 
to the benefit of our young members, other 
books are chosen. A notable example is the 
Young Readers edition of PRroFILES IN Cour- 
AGE by John F. Kennedy offered below. 


THE LANDMARK BOOKS are all written by out- 
standing authors whose reputations were 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THIS TRANSISTOR RADIO 
RECEIVER 


"XÉ EARPHONE ONLY—No speaker to disturb others! 

@ SUPERHETERODYNE CIRCUIT—Two transistors, 
two diodes, two transformers 

èe ANTENNAS—Built-in ferrite type and remov- 
able collapsible rod 

@ 40-MILE RANGE—540 to 1600 kilocycles 

VOLUME CONTROL 

BATTERY SUPPLIED—Replacements 

Š available anywhere 

Also included: Why Radio Can Go 

Around the World by Jack Gould, i 

Radio and Television Editor, The © 

New York Times ; 






HUMAN BODY 
by Bernard 
Glemser 


C PROFILES 
Send books to........ ecececers Soe erseseesecseeseosresesessees eeeeereneeeeeeee 
k: eag Name of child—please print 
y E Address..... ..ssssoooo PUT URUEETATEEI EET ee See eee eset oetoseteres 
Kennedy 
City eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee Zone s... State. .ccccccceecesescecesesese 
ora . Mr. l 
ered y Mrs. ..... COOH S See rerser eres setesSeseenesseresese tteeeoeeseete 
NOTE TO PARENTS: Act Asourt THE Hu- Miss Signature of parent or donor 
MAN Bopy contains perhaps the best and Address. ....+ss00- Oo edecccvccoesccccoedecceduceccveccsvaseseees teeeeetecseseee 


most sensible description of human city.. .............. 


physiology ever written for children. It IF YOU WANT THIS AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, CHECK HERE. 
g (Package will arrive in time for Christmas if order is received 

a by December 1) 

the process of reproduction that has IF YOU WANT THIS AS A BIRTHDAY GIFT, CHECK HERE, (Allow 

g two weeks for delivery) 

NOTE: In Canada, LANDMARK (history) and ALLABOUT (science) 

BOOKS are $2.05 each ($3.69 for a combination subscription) plus 

postage and handling, and are shipped duty free from Toronto. 


includes an illustrated explanation of 


been called “a model of clarity and 
dignity.” 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS (see below) 


WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Young Readers of America 


A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 8 TO 14 


THIS PERSONAL* TRANSISTOR RADIO 


GIVEN TO YOUR CHILD 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 7-11 
YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA* Branch 


C] ALL ABOUT THE Please enroll the child named below in a four-month trial subscription, as 

indicated below, to Young Readers of America and, with the purchase of 
the first book(s) specified, send him, free (there is a small charge for 
postage and handling), the PERSONAL TRANSISTOR RADIO and the fifty 
bookplates. I may cancel the subscription any time after receiving four 


shipments of books for the child. 


CHECK BELOW THE DIVISION (OR DIVISIONS) IN WHICH 
YOU WISH YOUR CHILD ENROLLED 
g SCIENCE. Send one science book each month and bill me at $1.85 
(plus a small charge for postage and handling) for each book. a 
g HISTORY. Send one history book each month and bill me at $1.85 om 
(plus a small charge for postage and handling) for each book. Ze 
La SCIENCE and HISTORY. Send one science and one history book zie 
each month and bill me at $3.33—a discount of 10% (plus a 
small charge for postage and handling) for each shipment. 
As the child's first purchase send the book (or books) checked at the left, 
(For combination subscription check both books.) 
ORDER MUST BE FILLED IN AND SIGNED BY PARENT OR DONOR 


cles sateedwuassesuee Zone..... State... ..cecscsccevcesscseces 





made in the field of serious adult writing— 
authors like John Gunther, Pearl S. Buck, 
Thomas B. Costain and John Mason Brown. 


THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are comprehensive books 
about science written by eminently qualified 
science writers such as Roy Chapman An- 
drews, David Dietz and Jack Gould. All the 


books are profusely illustrated. 


XÆ A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION will en- 
able you to see how your own young read- 
er responds to the idea. To excite and inspire 
him immediately, he will receive, free (there 
is a charge for postage), the enrollment gift 
pictured at left. He will also receive the book 
you select as the first purchase from the two 
listed in the coupon. Also sent will be fifty 
bookplates, to encourage him to build his own 
library. At the end of the trial subscription, 
if you feel that the plan is not succeeding 
with your child, you are free to cancel. 


XÆ THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE * Each month your 
child will receive a book addressed to him 
personally. The price to subscribers, lower 
than the regular retail price, is only $1.85 
each, plus a small charge for handling and 
postage. If you decide to subscribe to both 
series (one SCIENCE book and one HISTORY 
book each month) you will receive a dis- 
count of 10%. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A MONTH before he flew off to his death in the 
Congo, Dag Hammarskjöld left his political testa- 
ment at UN headquarters in the form of an intro- 
duction to his annual report. In this document, 
with his incisive words and clear thoughts, Ham- 
marskjéld asked the member nations to determine 
what kind of world organization — and, indeed, 
what kind of world — they wanted. His tragic 
death now is forcing the UN to face up to the prob- 
lem, a problem from which many shrink because 
they think they can escape it and because some- 
how they cannot bring themselves to believe that 
the bell tolls for them too. 


What Hammarskjöld said was this: one concept 
of the UN, the Communist concept, is of the UN 
as “a static conference machinery for resolving 
conflicts of interest and ideologies with a view to 
peaceful coexistence, within the charter, to be 
served by a secretariat which is to be regarded 
not as fully internationalized but as representing 
within its ranks those very interests and ideolo- 
gies.” ‘This is the Soviet “troika” principle. 


The other concept, the one held by the Western 
democracies and by many of the unaligned na- 
tions, is of an organization conceived “primarily 
as a dynamic instrument of governments through 
which they, jointly and for the same purpose, 
should seek such reconciliation but through which 
they should also try to develop forms of executive 
action, undertaken on behalf of all members, 
and aiming at forestalling conflicts and resolving 
them, once they have arisen, by appropriate dip- 
lomatic or political means, in a spirit of objec- 
tivity and in implementation of the principles and 
purposes of the charter.” 


Hammarskjöld was pursuing in the Congo, as 
he had in Suez and elsewhere, this second concept. 
A year ago, when he came under Khrushchev’s 





on the World Today 


brutal attack, he told the UN he would resign 
if the members did not, in effect, accept this con- 
cept. That the bulk of them do is obvious. But 
it also is obvious that the Soviet theme, accelerated 
by Hammarskjéld’s death, is to force the Soviet 
concept on the UN. 


The UN was a Western creation, based on 
Western ideals and civilization, to which the 
Soviet Union agreed in 1945, with reservations. 
Slowly, as Soviet power has increased, Soviet 
pressures in and on the UN have increased. Ham- 
marskjéld’s death was a grievous blow both to 
the West and to the UN, and it will force many 
unwilling nations to stand up and be counted. 
The democracies of the Atlantic alliance, and 
those in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, can hold 
their own today and hope tomorrow to push for- 
ward the frontiers of human freedom and man’s 
dignity only if they struggle for the Hammarskjöld 
ideal. Washington fervently hopes they will. 


The President’s brother 


Robert F. Kennedy came to official Washing- 
ton known, above all, as the new President’s facile 
younger brother, who had run his White House 
campaign with extraordinary skill. He had the 
most sincere doubts about taking a Cabinet post, 
but on the President’s strong urging did finally 
agree to become the new Attorney General. 


The bonds which tie them are far more than 
those of blood; the Chief Executive looks upon his 
brother as his most intimate adviser on just about 
all conceivable subjects, some of them ranging far 
afield from the problems of the administration of 
justice. Bobby Kennedy’s diplomatic mission to 
Africa this summer, for example, produced some 
new Administration thinking on how to integrate 
the older white business interests in the new black 
political nations south of the Sahara. 








Electric eye shutter. Flashgun and 
bounce-flash bracket. 60-second timer. 
You needed all these to make the original 
Polaroid Land Camera work like the new 
Automatic. 

Now forget about accessories. 

When you buy a new Polaroid 10-Sec- 
ond Automatic Camera, ail you need to 
shoot in any light is built right in. 

Look what you get: 

You get an electric eye shutter that 
measures the light, selects the exposure, 
from dawn to dusk. Even stops fast action 


The new Polaroid 10-Second Automatic 


with speeds close to 1/1000th in bright 
sun. Just aim and snap, 

You get a tiny concealed flashgun. It 
swings out for direct light or bounce-flash. 

You don't get a focusing adjustment. 
The Automatic is always in focus. {And in 
portrait position, as close as 30 inches.) 

You also don't get a timer. But who 
needs to time ten seconds? 

With all this, the new Automatic costs 
about the same as the original Polaroid 
Land Camera. 


it’s priced under $95. 
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Norfoik, Virginia. Completed Maritime Tower is focal point of urban re- 
newal program, contains major department store, 750-car garage, restau- 
rant, 8 floors of offices. Architect-Engineer: Lublin, McGaughy and 
Associates, Norfolk, Va, 





-= Urban R newal moves forward... 
and concrete helps to speed the job! 








Urban renewal and development programs are now 


underway in 45 of our 50 states. Cities claiming half of 


the nation’s total city population are restoring and re- 
constructing, tearing down and building anew, prevent- 
ing further spread of blight. 

Reclaiming worn-out portions of America’s cities 
is a pressing problem. The decay that created slums is 
now attacking “better” neighborhoods, business and 
industrial areas. And, by 1975 our metropolitan areas 
must accommodate 55 million more people. This is why 
urban renewal calls for full speed ahead. It needs the 
interest and energies of every public-spirited citizen. 

Today, urban renewal is replacing slum houses 
with multi-story, modern apartments. It’s bringing wid- 
ened streets, new public buildings, schools and civic 
centers ... expressways to end traffic congestion, new 


sidewalks, better sewers, parks, recreation centers and 
playgrounds are in the master planning. 

Concrete is playing a vital role in speeding the job. 
It fits practically every construction need. It permits 
fast, economical building with beauty, and with the 
durability that fights rapid obsolescence. 

Through engineers and specialists in 35 nation- 
wide offices of the Portland Cement Association, the ce- 
ment industry cooperates with city planners, provides 
architects, engineers and contractors with up-to-date 
technical information and design aids, cost-saving data, 
and research findings. Such assistance helps ensure that 
our renewed cities will have a long, bright future. Sup- 
port of urban renewal is recognized as an important 
responsibility by the 74 progressive (and competing) 
members of this non-profit service organization, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 








Providence, Rhode Island. Proposed 
shopping mall for College Hill district. 
Area development plans call for new 
buildings carefully related in scale and 
form to those of historic past. 


Chicago, Illinois. Creating a new living center near the 
University of Chicago, two ten-story apartment buildings 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
Headquarters: 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota. Proposed new 
hotel is just one of the many independent 
projects in an integrated plan to modernize 
and revitalize Minneapolis’ central city. 


provide the modern conveniences of today's urban life 
in a park-like setting. Architect: |. M. Pei & Associates; 
Associate Architects: Loewenberg & Loewenberg, 
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Report on Washington 





Bob Kennedy has run the Justice Department at 
the same breathless pace he injected into last 
year’s presidential campaign. He has an able 
assistant in Byron White, whose quiet restraint 
offsets Kennedy’s vogue of informal, rapid action, 
but whose will of iron matches Kennedy’s. 


The Attorney General has a passion about fight- 
ing organized crime in America, including the 
crime he sees in Jimmy Hoffa’s leadership of the 
Teamsters Union. He persuaded Senator John 
McClellan to reopen the crime hearings in order 
to give a boost to a series of anticrime measures he 
sought from Congress. 


In the civil rights field, Bob Kennedy has acted, 
under the compulsion of campaign pledges and of 
events in the South, in a way which has brought 
him both praise and blame. His predecessor, Re- 
publican Attorney General William P. Rogers, 
found that much could be accomplished in the de- 
segregation field by quiet, behind-the-scenes work. 
Kennedy has carried this policy forward consid- 
erably. Before launching new legal attacks on 
school segregation, Kennedy has talked privately 
with Southern state officials, urging them to find 
a way to comply voluntarily. He has been ob- 
durate, however, in making it clear that the full 
legal power of the federal government will be used 
both to open up more schools and to permit more 
Negroes to register and vote. 


Robert Kennedy, like the President, feels that 
only by a full exercise of the franchise can Negroes 
win equality in other fields. He has moved to 
counteract the various dodges used by white regis- 
tration boards to bar Negro voting. But on occa- 
sion he has privately expressed himself as stumped, 
because there has been no organized Negro drive 
so far in this field. If no Negro applies to register, 
the government has no case to fight. 


The new judges 


One of the major tasks the Attorney General has 
had this year has been the recommendation of new 
federal judges. Congress created 73 new judge- 
ships, and these, added to the normal attrition 
owing to death and resignation, will give the Pres- 
ident in his first year at least 120 district court and 
circuit court judgeships to fill, all life appoint- 
ments. 


Historically, many federal judges have been in 
effect the appointees of senators, and sometimes 
of representatives, from their home states. Ken- 
nedy has received many such recommendations, 
and he has accepted a number of them. But there 
are conflicts, on occasion, between senators and 
local party bosses, who have their own choices, or 
with the Democratic National Committee, which 
knows who should be rewarded. Kennedy has 
tried to keep the National Committee out of the 
judgeship selection, however, giving it instead 
the right to propose the more numerous U.S. 
marshals. 


Naturally, Kennedy is not courting fights with 
senators. In Mississippi, he chose a legal associate 
of Senator James Eastland, head of the powerful 
Judiciary Committee, which must pass on all 
nominations. In New York, with 11 vacancies to 
fill, there is no Democratic senator. In Michigan, 
an Eisenhower appointee, whose confirmation was 
blocked by Democratic Senator McNamara, was 
renominated on his merits, but without much 
hope of confirmation. 


It will take many months to select men to fill 
all the vacancies. It takes about six weeks alone 
for the necessary check by the F.B.I. and for sub- 
mission to the American Bar Association’s commit- 
tee that evaluates qualifications. At last summer’s 
A.B.A. gathering, its Judiciary Committee said 
that the Kennedy Administration had been doing 
an ‘impressive’ and “noteworthy” job in filling 
the posts. Of the first 24 choices, the group rated 
17 as “exceptionally well qualified” or “well quali- 
fied.” ‘The other seven were rated “qualified.” 


The President’s record in Congress 


The record of the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress has been called both failure and success, with 
the truth in the middle. The bulk of the measures 
adopted were, as the Republicans charge, ‘“‘re- 
treads” of past Democratic proposals which were 
defeated by Eisenhower vetoes or threats of vetoes. 
Among these were the depressed-area measure, 
extended unemployment payments, and higher 
minimum wages, as well as a big housing-aid bill, 
each a step forward in meeting pressing social 
needs. Some of them, such as the aid to needy 
unemployed parents, as well as their children, 
charted new paths. 


Some strictly New Frontier measures, the crea- 
tion of the Peace Corps and the U.S. Travel Bu- 
reau, for example, managed to get through the 
legislature. Others, such as the creation of a new 
Department of Urban Affairs and the manpower 
training measure, were only partly successful and 
will have to wait for next year. The new Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency was approved 
just before the President addressed the UN. 
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Enlarged portion shows the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland power ‘“‘pool” 





and interconnecting lines. It serves a population of 18,400,000 in an area 
of nearly 49,000 square miles. Similar projects of investor-owned com- 


MORE POWER 


panies link communities... areas... whole states throughout the nation. 


Let’s take an example right off the map 


Those magnified lines show one example of a fast- 
growing method used by America’s investor-owned elec- 
tric light and power companies to bring ever more power 
to homes and businesses—and to keep the cost low. 


It’s called “Interconnecting and Pooling” of electric 
power. All around the nation, investor-owned com- 
panies interconnect their 280,000 miles of power trans- 
mission lines and hundreds of power plants to better 
serve the nation’s needs. 


If one area suddenly needs more electricity, it can 
be sent in instantly from companies hundreds of miles 
away. If an emergency shuts down one plant, others 
supply the community with no interruption to service. 
Costs are kept low, because all customers benefit from 


savings of the newest and the most efficient plants. 


40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


The investor-owned electric light and power com- 
panies started Interconnecting and Pooling more than 
40 years ago. Their networks are now growing faster 
than ever. 


Many of these transmission lines are true electric 
“superhighways.” They help give America the most 
flexible and resourceful, as well as the most abundant, 
supply of electricity on earth—more than the next 5 
nations combined—3 times as much as Russia. They 
are a big reason why the investor-owned companies can 
supply all the additional electricity the nation will need. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies | Keep Ancrica ouert 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


ere is the newest All First Class liner to the Orient, the On the opposite page are sketches of the interior. Color 

long-awaited SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. A block swatches give you an idea of the decor in each room. 
and a half of seagoing luxury, it has everything you’d expect 
to find at one of the world’s best addresses — from ballrooms 
to beauty shops, lanais to libraries, spacious lounges (even 
a soundproof fun-room for teenagers!), cabarets, first-run 
movies, and gourmet restaurants offering more dishes than 
Louis XVI himself had to choose from. 





Fares for round-trip cruises to the Orient begin at 
$1175; fares one way to Japan, at $510. To book passage 
on the maiden voyage of the PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
or any of the other President Liner sailings listed below, 
call your Travel Agent or write American President Lines, 


311 California Street, San Francisco 4, for free brochure 4 
There are nurses and nurseries, a completely equipped 


hospital, a topside kennel, a swimming pool and volleyball from from from 
courts. Modern stabilizers give you lake-smooth sailing. SAILING DATES: Sau tnoeewe EGESNOELES ` HONOLULU 
There are enough shops to serve a small town. And miles of PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ....Jan. 11..... Jan. 13....Jan. 18 
sun-swept deck space —every square foot of it First Class. PRESIDENT WILSON $i cesces JOR. 20665 6% — .«v«s ARS on 
PRESIDENT HOOVER ........ POD. Divs va — sees Qn L. 
Naturally, each stateroom has its own private bath, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ....Feb. 13..... Feb. 15... .Feb. 20 
telephone, radio and, of course, air conditioning. As well PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ....Feb. 28..... — ....Mar. 5 
as ‘round-the-clock room service at the touch of a button. PRESIDENT WILSON ........Mar. 12..... Mar. 14... .Mar.19 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES Sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong Kong, Manila, Kobe 4 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES œ SEATTLE * PORTLAND * CHICAGO * BOSTON * NEW YORK » WASHINGTON, D.C. * HONOLULU 
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Suite Arrangement 


These bedroom-sitting room suites convert in moments to 
accommodate from one to four. Ideal for shipboard enter- 


taining or for solitude. Complete with spacious, modern bath. 
Decor: warm browns, rust, beige, blues and burnished yellow. 
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Main Lounge 

A quiet room for casual conversation. Deep-cushioned sofas 
and chairs make it your own private club at sea. The cool 
+ blues and greens of the carpeting and upholstery, accented 
-by white drapes and yellow paneling, strike a tranquil note. 


schemes 


Marine Veranda 

This glass-enclosed veranda with its sweeping seascapes 
opens out onto the sun-deck. By day a shaded lounge over- 
looking the pool, at night it’s transformed into a supper 
club with music and dancing. Colors: mocha and turquoise. 
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Double Stateroom 

A master bedroom, complete with wide soft armchairs, radio, 
telephone, air conditioning and ’round-the-clock room serv- 
ice. Float on finest air foam as the sea lulls you gently to 
sleep. Color scheme: warm browns, tan, rust, burnt orange. 
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Flamboyan flowers almost everywhere in Puerto Rico make it a glorious place to sip a Daiquiri. John Stewart photograph. 


How to build a great Daiquiri: 


make it with today’s 


prea Daiquiri must start with a firm founda- 
tion of Puerto Rican rum. Select a brand with 
the words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label. 
Only in Puerto Rico do man and nature conspire 
to create such rums. Credit the unfailing sun, the 
amiabłe climate. the crystal mountain water. 
Credit men who know their business. too. They 
distill their rum at startlingly high proof — for 
dryness. Every drop is charcoal filtered. Then 
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light, light Puerto Rican rum 


Almost everybods enjoys a great Daiquiri. To be 
sure. there is still a staunch band of purists who 
insist that Puerto Rican rum should be tossed 
“Salud!” 

THE RECIPE: Juice of half a lime (1 0z.); scant tsp. 


sugar: lly oz. white Puerto Rican rum. Shake with 


down neat. To them we say, 


ice. Where available, use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix 
and just add rum. 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Write: Rums of 
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Report on Washington 


The two biggest failures were the 
medical care for the aged measure 
and the federal aid to public schools 
measure. The latter was trapped in 
a religious controversy which made 
hash of party lines. 


Time and again, the loss last No- 
vember of a score of liberal Demo- 
cratic House seats proved to be a 
decisive factor. Had Kennedy been 
able to work with the same Congress 
Eisenhower faced in his final two 
years in the White House, the record 
of this Congress, from the Kennedy 
standpoint, would have been consid- 
erably more impressive. 


Foreign affairs, not domestic is- 
sues, have been predominant for 
most of the year. In this field, the 
President has been only moderately 
successful in dealing with Congress. 
He failed to win both ‘Treasury bor- 
rowing power for part of the foreign- 
aid program and the full dollar 
amount he sought for that program. 
Given the enduring hostility on the 
Hill to foreign aid and the long- 
delayed and much-needed reorgani- 
zation of the management of the 
program, the President could hardly 
have expected much more. One 
factor which did work against him, 
however, was the weak House leader- 
ship, in contrast with that in the Sen- 
ate. The illness of Speaker Rayburn 
and the near-hostility of his chief 
aide, Majority Leader McCormack, 
probably cost the Administration 
several hundred million dollars of 
aid money. McCormack, too, was a 
chief factor in the House defeat of the 
school bill after its passage by the 
Senate. The President did get all he 
wanted, and with no trouble, in mil- 
itary appropriations — always easier 
than foreign aid. 


Bowles, Kennedy’s lightning rod 


Most Presidents seem to develop 
lightning rods — one or more Ad- 
ministration officials who can take 
the heat of political attack from those 
who are not quite up to attacking 
the President directly. Harold Ickes 
was one such in the Roosevelt years. 
Kennedy’s lightning rod, thus far, 
has been Chester Bowles. 


A man of vast imagination, the 
kind who has a hundred ideas, of 
which a couple are truly brilliant, a 


man of restless energy and of far too 
many words, Bowles was miscast as 
Undersecretary of State. That is a 
post for an administrator who never 
speaks out and who sticks to his desk, 
faithfully carrying out the Secre- 
tary’s policies in his absence or help- 
ing to carry them out in his presence 
in Washington. Such a man was the 
late Walter Bedell Smith under John 
Foster Dulles. But Bowles is like a 
caged lion, ambling endlessly back 
and forth in frustration, unless he 
can energize others with his ideas 
and propagandize them in public. 


Abroad, Bowles is one of the most 
effective representatives this nation 
has had in many a year. The ideal 
role would be some sort of roving 
ambassadorship. The President has 
settled, for a while, at least, the con- 
troversy over Bowles by relieving 
him of many departmental chores, 
freeing him for more public appear- 
ances. If Bowles can keep from stray- 
ing too far from the edges of Ken- 
nedy policy, he should find this 
congenial and worth while. By shifting 
State Department management to a 
considerable extent to the able num- 
ber-three man, George Ball, Ken- 
nedy is using the old Roosevelt 
technique of bypass rather than 
dismissal. 


Mood of the Capital 


The President’s ‘‘somber”’ view of 
the Berlin crisis has affected all lev- 
els of government, and his inability 
to chart a way out and to tell the 
nation about it has left the Capital 
often depressed and ill at ease. Most 
people in Washington feel that the 
crisis this fall and winter will be the 
most severe since the Korean War, 
even since World War II. 


A complication has been the 
business-as-usual mood of the con- 
servative Southern Democratic—Re- 
publican alliance in the House of 
Representatives. Try as he has, 
Kennedy has had only minimal suc- 
cess in breaking through this mood. 
Nor has the President’s own surprise 
at what he considers inadequate staff 
work, especially in the Pentagon, 
been a happy augury. All in all, the 
mood in Washington is an unhappy 
one. The best that can be said about 
it is that there have been fewer il- 
lusions than usual in time of crisis, 
and that the hatches have been bat- 
tened 
storms. 
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Montaigne would have made a 
marvelous investor. Always open 
to new ideas, experiences, and im- 
pressions, still he was not easily 
swayed. His native skepticism was 
expressed in his motto, “Que sais- 
je?” —“What do I know?”—and 
perhaps the finest collection of 
essays ever penned. 


If you’re an investor or thinking - 
of becoming one, may we urge you 
to take a leaf from Montaigne’s 
book? Be skeptical. Avoid buying 
securities on tips and rumors. Know 
all you can about a company be- 
fore you invest in it. And be will- 
ing to change your mind and your — 
portfolio whenever circumstances — 
dictate a change. Remember Mon- 
taigne’s inscription for his library: 
“I do not understand; I pause; I 
examine,” 


We’ll be glad to help you do 
your examining. Thats why we 
maintain a Research Department, 
one of the biggest and best in the 
business—to separate wheat from 
chaff and dross from gold, to sup- 
ply investors with pertinent facts 
and figures to help them make 
their investment decisions wisely. 
Be sure to let us know if we can 
help you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
LONDON 3. 25 ce 110 Fenchurch Street 
PART fn che git pea dale 7 Rue de la Paix 
144 offices in U.S., Canada, and abroad 
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The Atlantic Report Za 





os year 1961 is likely to be remembered in 
Morocco for two unforeseen developments. The 
first was Mohammed V’s sudden death last Febru- 
ary in the midst of a routine operation. The sec- 
ond was the surprisingly tranquil transition of 
power which has taken place since then under the 
aegis of the country’s new sovereign, the thirty- 
two-year-old King Hassan II. 


So unexpected was King Mohammed’s death 
that his adversaries could not even begin to mobi- 
lize their forces before they were swamped by a 
tidal wave of national mourning. The extraordi- 
nary spectacle of thousands of grief-stricken sub- 
jects trekking toward the capital to pay their last 
respects was a forceful reminder of the immense 
gulf still separating the minority of French- 
educated urbanites, who are hostile to the mon- 
archy, from the illiterate masses of the medinas 
and the hinterland, who remain fanatically loyal 
to the Sherifian throne. 


Moulay Hassan had been generally regarded 
as a spoiled and rather dissolute prince. But 
almost from the moment that Hassan, as the newly 
anointed Imam of the Faithful, donned the ritual 
jellaba to lead the Friday noonday prayer, the 
image of the playboy princeling seemed to have 
been effaced by a new image of a pious young 
monarch, leading his faithful flock in the hallowed 
footsteps of his forefathers. ‘Those who were 
tempted to doubt the depth and genuineness of 
this metamorphosis received their first surprise 
when the newly crowned King rode the tradi- 
tional white horse of the sultans through the nar- 
row streets of Fez, Morocco’s intellectual and 
religious capital, while the crowds cheered wildly. 
And they got an even bigger surprise shortly 
thereafter, when Hassan rode triumphantly into 
Casablanca, the stronghold of his left-wing ene- 
mies, who had privately sworn that he would never 
set foot in it alive. 


Divide and rule 


During the five years which followed his tri- 
umphant return from exile in Madagascar in the 
spring of 1956, Mohammed V sought to prepare 
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Morocco for constitutional monarchy. A diplomat 
by nature, he moved warily, striving to give his 
opponents just enough rope to hang themselves 
but not enough rope to hang him or his sons. This 
he did by making formal concessions to appease 
the opposition’s demands for immediate, uni- 
versal democracy while retaining the real levers 
of power — the Army, the gendarmery, and the 
police —in his own hands. The result was a 
strange behind-the-scenes tug of war which 
reached its climax under the premiership of 
Abdullah Ibrahim in December of 1959, when 
two prominent leaders of the left-wing Union of 
Popular Moroccan Forces, which was supposedly 
in power, were arrested on the grounds that they 
had been arming and financing a private gangster 
organization to blackmail the administration and 
terrorize their opponents. 


The price of this divide-and-rule policy was, 
inevitably, governmental paralysis; and it was to 
put an end to it that Mohammed finally decided 
in May, 1960, to take up the reins of government 
himself, appointing his son, Moulay Hassan, to 
the post of Deputy Premier. The crown prince 
quickly revealed himself as the moving spirit of 
the new government. 


Unlike Mohammed V, who was brought up in 
the closed, intrigue-ridden atmosphere of an 
Islamic court, Hassan has benefited from a fully 
up-to-date Western education. He speaks fluent 
English as well as French and Arabic, and has a 
French law degree. His approach to problems 
has always been more forthright than that of his 
fatner, and he possesses a great deal of physical 
courage. He has made it clear that he intends to be 
a man of authority, even if it means putting parlia- 
mentary democracy into temporary cold storage. 


For the time being, Morocco has no truly repre- 
sentative institution. The 76-man National Con- 
sultative Assembly was allowed to die a quiet 
death in May of 1959, when certain of its members 
—and particularly its ambitious and dynamic 
President, Mehdi Ben Barka —refused to be 
satisfied with their purely consultative role. The 


Beauty speaks softly 


... With a quiet simplicity that belongs to no one era. 
Beauty makes this sterling bread tray by Gorham 
a gift to be treasured forever. 


Puritan Oval bread tray, 12” long, $27.50. 


GORHAM STERLING 


130 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP c=> THE GORHAM COMPANY. PROVIDENCE 7. R.I. 
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The greatest swashbuckling hero of them 

all — Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. — as 

D'Artagnan in “The Three Musketeers”. 
Tell us to mail you our booklet, “The 
ear You Were Born"”,) 








‘Now you've reached that milestone: age 40. As you take stock, 
consider what cash-value life insurance can mean to your future. 


What’s happened to all the years? Forty of them have gone past since the incomparable 
Doug Fairbanks led the Three Musketeers across the nation’s movie screens. And now 
you’ve reached a time of decision in life. A time to pause and think of your family’s future 
— and of your own retirement years. 

There is one sure way you can give your family the financial protection they’ll need and 
still send money ahead for your own use at retirement. Cash-value life insurance — as 
offered by New England Life. One of its greatest advantages is that you may well end up 
taking a lot more money out of it than you put in. Here’s how this is possible: 

Let’s say you buy a $15,000 cash-value policy. From then on, your family will get that 
full amount of protection. And that’s not all. Assume you leave your dividends on deposit 
through the years and apply our 1961 dividend scale (even though these scales by their 
nature do change from time to time). When you reach 65, your policy will have a cash 
value of $11,895. But premium payments will have amounted to only $10,459. This means 
that all your dollars and $1,436 more have been sent ahead for your use at retirement. 

For 1921 or other years of birth, we’ll mail you more details about the advantages 
of cash-value life insurance. Just write Dept. A-6, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. Or, 
better still, talk with one of our agents. Do it now — before you’re 41. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICAIN1835. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 
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Report on Morocco 


Constitutional Council, which was 
appointed to fill the vacuum, consists 
of some 55 hand-picked notables (22 
others having resigned in protest 
against the majority’s frankly con- 
servative leanings), who, theoreti- 
cally, are supposed to hammer out a 
constitution by the end of 1962; but 
it is a good guess that the new con- 
stitution will be tailor-made to royal 
orders. 


The new King acts 

One of the new King’s first acts 
was to reinstate General Kettani, the 
highest-ranking officer in the Moroc- 
can Army, who had fallen out of 
favor with Mohammed V for dar- 
ing to criticize the Moroccan gov- 
ernment’s decision to withdraw its 
support from the UN operation in 
the Congo and to follow Moscow and 
Guinea in supporting Lumumba. 
Kettani was so incensed that he 
stopped off in Paris on his return 
from central Africa and asked to be 
reinstated in the French Army, 
where he got his training. The 
French would have been only too 
happy to do so, had Hassan not 
wisely chosen to avert the grave 
military crisis which would have 
ensued from the defection of the 
senior of the Moroccan Army’s only 
two generals. 


The new King demonstrated a 
similar energy in dealing with an- 
other potential source of trouble 
within the Army, which came to a 
head at the beginning of this year. 
This took the form of three petitions, 
the last signed by some 400 lieuten- 
ants, expressing discontent with the 
fact that the senior officers in the 
Moroccan Army (some 70 colonels, 
majors, and captains) are graduates 
of French and Spanish military acad- 
emies and veterans of colonial cam- 
paigns rather than ‘“‘real Moroccan 
patriots,” of the kind that distin- 
guished themselves in the struggle 
against the protectorate. Hassan 
finally agreed to receive a delega- 
tion of the grumblers, who de- 
manded immediate promotions and 
pay raises; but to their amazement 
he tore up the petition in their faces. 
He thereby made it clear that he 
would brook no sign of revolt in the 
35,000-man Army, which he knows 
is one of his key instruments of 
power. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


| Pras word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet— yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the eestasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 








THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


H™ is another titan of the Elizabethan era 
—Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing 
intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 











Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL you App these three volumes to your 

library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today ...and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “ pressed for time’’ men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival 
the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become “classics”? First, because they are 
so readable. They would not have lived un- 
less they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to un- 
derstand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicitu. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
sancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. The low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


these immortal essays . . 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ou will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 

supreme achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy ‘‘tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful Zl Pense- 
roso will best suit your mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, vou may choose from 
thirty of Milton’s matchless poems. 
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Report on Morocco 


On the strictly political front, 
Hassan began by trying to form a 
government of national union, in- 
cluding all of Morocco’s major po- 
litical parties. The endeavor proved 
abortive, his left-wing adversaries 
refusing to join any government they 
did not absolutely control, and in 
June he appointed a government 
made up of notables and former 
political enemies. 


The new government was such a 
hodgepodge that more than one ob- 
server was led to conclude that the 
new King had deliberately set out to 
prove that government by politicians 
is impossible in Morocco and must 
be replaced by government by tech- 
nicians. Some support for this view 
is adduced from his retention in the 
new government of the Finance Min- 
ister, Mohammed Douiri. As the 
first Moroccan to have graduated 
from the Ecole Polytechnique in 
Paris, Douiri is the prototype of the 
trained young Moroccan technician, 
and the country is still appallingly 
short of technicians. He also hap- 
pens to be the chief béte noire of the 
left-wing opposition, because he tried 
to set up a rival labor movement 
challenging the Union Morocaine du 
Travail’s monopolistic control over 
more than 600,000 unionized work- 
ers. 


The Safi scandal 


To make matters worse, Douiri, 
in early May, had come under direct 
attack for his alleged involvement in 
the ‘Safi scandal.” As the world’s 
second largest exporter of raw phos- 
phates, Morocco has long offered an 
ideal terrain for the construction of 
a major chemical complex devoted 
to the production of enriched ferti- 
lizers and subsidiary products. After 
years of deliberation, the Moroccan 
government finally decided in Sep- 
tember, 1960, that the logical site for 
such a complex was the port of Safi, 
midway down Morocco’s five-hun- 
dred-mile Atlantic coastline, because 
of its proximity to the ocean, to the 
phosphate mines of Louis Gentil, 
and to a newly discovered deposit of 
natural gas. 


A dozen international companies 
accordingly made bids for the $60 
million contract, and last April at 
the Casablanca ‘Trade Fair the Fi- 
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nance Minister announced that the 
Moroccan government had decided 
to split the contract three ways — 
the recipients being an American, a 
German, and a French firm, which 
were respectively to build a phos- 
phoric-acid, a sulphuric-acid, and a 
triple-superphosphate plant. 


Hardly had the announcement 
been made when the opposition press 
came out with banner headlines ac- 
cusing the Finance Minister and 
certain of his assistants of having 
granted the contracts not on the 
basis of competitive merit, but be- 
cause they had been offered and had 
accepted multi-million-dollar bribes. 
To all the charges and imprecations, 
the King has simply turned a deaf 
ear. This bland imperturbability in 
the face of almost hysterical abuse 
has been a source of immense frus- 
tration to the opposition, which has 
begun to realize that it faces a far 
more redoubtable adversary than it 
had anticipated. 


Stealing the opposition’s thunder 


This irritation has been further 
aggravated by the growing suspicion 
that King Hassan is preparing to 
adopt the main points of the left- 
wing economic program. Like all 
underdeveloped countries, Morocco 
is the victim of a galloping birth rate. 
Early this year, official statistics re- 
vealed that the country’s population 
had passed the 11.5 million mark 
and was increasing at the rate of 
300,000 a year. 


Morocco has neither the capital 
nor the industry needed to create a 
mass of new jobs. Neither the Safi 
complex nor the $50 million which 
the Italians are investing in oil pros- 
pecting, the construction of an oil 
refinery and a Fiat-Simca assembly 
plant, and the establishment of a 
network of service stations can do 
much to alleviate this situation in 
the immediate future; for, welcome 
as these investments are, they for the 
most part require skilled workers, of 
whom Morocco has all too few. 


The left-wing opposition has long 
maintained that the only way of 
tackling this problem is to break up 
the large estates, redistribute the 
land to hungry peasants, and intro- 
duce a public works program of agri- 
cultural improvement along col- 
lectivist lines. ‘Though King Hassan 
may not be willing to go quite so far, 
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Your first lesson: “A Suburban Street’ 
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new way to learn how to paint 


— for people who have hesitated to try 


Now you can experience the thrill of painting in real oils— 
gain a new understanding and appreciation of art—and acquire 
a collection of genuine oil paintings that will amaze your friends. 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to paint a superb work 

of art on your very first attempt? Not a be- 

ginner’s exercise—but a famous masterpiece. 

This is no dream. Whatever your age or occu- 

pation, you can now join the happy thousands 

who paint for pleasure—at once, without boring 
exercises or tedious study, 

The Paint-It-Yourself Art Program Course 
was developed by a famous artist on one simple 
principle. The best way to teach painting is to 
help people paint successfully right from the 
start. And the best painting instructors are the 
great masters themselves. Who knew more about 
drawing, perspective, color, composition, than 
Utrillo, Dufy, Cézanne, Corot, Gauguin, etc.? 
How better to learn the secret of their marvel- 
ous skills than by recreating their masterpieces 
in the same style—matching their colors, follow- 
ing their brush strokes, repainting their great 
works step by step under constant guidance, 


Amazing New Art Instruction Short Cut 


The Paint-It-Yourself Art Program Course is a 
Temarkable short cut to painting success. You 
need no drawing ability, You need not worry 
about perspective or composition—you are free 
to concentrate entirely on painting. 

Your first master in the Course is Maurice 
Utrillo—and as your first assignment you will 
re-create his famous masterpiece, “A Suburban 
Street.” With your lesson you will receive a big, 
brilliant 16” x 20” full color $5.00 reproduction 
of the original painting suitable for framing. 

You will also receive a 16”x20” canvas tex- 
tured painting sheet with “A Suburban Street” 
preprinted very lightly for you to paint on. 

Each lesson includes an 11” x 17” full color 
instruction sheet which demonstrates how to 
mix the colors on your palette. You are shown 
how to apply them to the printed painting sheet, 
one step at a time, layer upon layer, following 
the textures and brush strokes that the master 
himself employed. Slowly, as you work, you see 


your painting come to life. The rich hues of oil 
blend and shade almost magically, taking on 
the color of sky, street and buildings, The nu- 
ances of color and form shimmer with the glow 
of the priceless original, almost as if Utrillo 
himself were guiding your hand. 

You begin to understand as never before the 
pathos, the joy, the nostalgia that Utrillo poured 
into this great work. Finally you experience the 
special thrill reserved for those who have com- 
pleted a real oil painting. 


How the Course Operates 


Each lesson brings you the work of another 
great master. Month by month you develop 
your knowledge and skill by painting pictures 
that will astonish your friends—and add unique 
beauty to your home. You learn to appreciate 
great art as few people can—for you can analyze 
color, brush strokes, and shading through the 
eyes of the masters themselves. 

Upon enrolling you will receive FREE a 19- 
piece oil paint set (retail value $8.00), a 16-page 
booklet, and a Magic Color Wheel which shows 
how to mix paints professionally. 

Each lesson in the course will contain: A 
16”x20” Full Color Reproduction of the master- 
piece you will paint, ready for framing; a 16”x20” 
preprinted Canvas Textured Painting Sheet; an 
11” x 17” Step-by-Step Instruction Sheet. 

You may receive a complete lesson every 
other month and be billed for the low price of 
only $2.98, plus shipping, per lesson—or a les- 
son every month for only $2.48, plus shipping, 
a saving of 50 cents per lesson. 


No-Risk Guarantee 


After receiving your free gifts and your first les- 
son, you may examine them in your own home 
for 10 days. If you change your mind, you may 
cancel your enrollment by returning everything 
unused and owe nothing. If you do not cancel, 
we will enroll you for one year. Send no money 
now—just the coupon. 
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JOIN THE THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO FIND PAINTING A SATISFYING HOBBY 
— from Presidents and Prime Ministers to 
business and professional men, career girls 
and housewives. It will never be easier or less 
expensive for you to begin. 





FRE E THIS SPECIAL 19-PIECE 

PROFESSIONAL OIL PAINT SET 
Includes Everything You 
Need to Paint! 


1. 12 tubes of oil paint 

2. 3 brushes 

3. Palette 

4, Palette knife 
and cup 

5. Turpentine 
mixture 

6. Sturdy case 


RETAIL 
PRICE °800 


i LL ee 
THE PAINT-IT-YOURSELF ART PROGRAM, Dept, 1-AT-X 
Garden City, New York 4 
Please enroll me in the Paint-It-Yourself $ 
Art Program Course checked below. Send me § 
FREE my 19-piece professional oil ia set; 
the booklet, “It’s Fun to Paint in Oil”; and 
the Magic Color Wheel. Also send my first 
painting lesson on Utrillo. 
O One lesson every other month for a 
year at $2.98, plus shipping, per lesson. 
O One lesson every month for a year at 
$2.48, plus shipping, per lesson. 
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I must be perfectly delighted or I may return 
everything unused within 10 days and cancel my 
enrollment. (Offer good in U.S.A. only) 
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A Cime for 


Photo by Ewing Krainin 


i time for High Tea in India is 
a mood. It arrives leisurely on the mar- 
bled courtyards of elegant hotels, amid 
medieval terraces of palace gardens; it 
arrives on a ‘shikara’ built for two, or in 
a houseboat, on a Kashmir lake miles 
above the sea... 

After a tennis final it comes, or a polo 
match, a day at the races. The time for 
it is a soirée of dance-drama. The mood 
comes upon you languidly when the 
shadows are long and the evening breeze 
Carries the perfume of jasmine and 
queen-of-the-night. The time for High 
Tea in India is a time to meet, to sit and 


talk, to admire. 


This year, seek the mood that is India. 


For further information, 
see your travel agent, or write dept. AM 


India 


New York: 19 E. 49th St. 
San Francisco: 685 Market St. 
Toronto: 177 Kine St. W. 


Report on Morocco 


there seems little doubt that he rec- 
ognizes that the situation is too seri- 
ous to be dealt with by business-as- 
usual methods. ‘To cope with it, he 
gave his closest adviser, a forty-two- 
year-old lawyer and former War 
Minister, Ahmed Guedira, the twin 
portfolios of the Interior and Agri- 
culture ministries when he revamped 
the government last June. 


This was followed later by the 
announcement that the government 
was going to introduce a term of 
obligatory military and civil service 
for all Moroccan males between 
eighteen and thirty. A compulsory 
draft would help to absorb idle man- 
power by putting young men to 
work building roads, irrigation ca- 
nals, drainage ditches, barrages, and 
bridges, reforesting treeless areas, 
and helping out with the harvest. It 
would also enable Morocco to build 
up its Army. 


Competition for the Sahara 

That competition for the Sahara 
is now well under way was obvious 
before last July, when Habib Bour- 
guiba mounted his noisy assault on 
Bizerte to cover up his claim on the 
Edjele oilfield, on ‘Tunisia’s south- 
western border. Like the Tunisians, 
the Moroccans have so far failed to 
strike any oil on their own soil, and 
this has encouraged them to cast a 
covetous eye on the vast petroleum 
and gas resources lying beneath the 
Sahara. 


The most vociferous champion of 
a Moroccan claim to the Sahara is 
the veteran Istiqlal leader Allal el- 
Fassi, who is today Minister of State 
for Islamic Affairs. Since 1955 Allal 
el-Fassi has been a tireless promoter 
of a “Great Morocco” — a vast area, 
ten times the country’s present size. 


Last year, during a four-day visit 
to Berlin, he quietly slipped over into 
the East zone, where, with the con- 
nivance of the Ulbricht regime, he 
was allowed to delve into the Wil- 
helmstrasse records, going back to 
the days when Kaiser Wilhelm II 


_ was sending gunboats down to Aga- 
GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


| 
| 


dir to support the Moroccan sultans 
in their tiffs with the French. On 
his return to Rabat, his findings 
were published in an official white 
book, complete with maps, in which 
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Great Morocco was shown to include 
not only all of Mauretania and the 
Spanish Sahara, but a generous 
chunk of the Mali and almost a third 
of the French Sahara. 


King Hassan must recognize the 
large dose of Arabic hyperbole in- 
herent in these inflated claims. But 
he cannot publicly deflate them as 
long as their chief champion is a 
member of his government. At the 
same time, any continuing claim to 
a Great Morocco can only serve to 
embroil Rabat in further quarrels 
with other African countries. By 
adamantly insisting, during last au- 
tumn’s session of the United Nations, 
that Mauretania is an integral part 
of Morocco, the Moroccans man- 
aged to line up all but two of the 
black African states against them. 


The low-water mark in recent 
Moroccan statesmanship was prob- 
ably reached in January of this year, 
when Mohammed V tried to recoup 
his country’s sagging diplomatic for- 
tunes on the Dark Continent by pre- 
siding over a Pan-African Confer- 
ence at Casablanca. The conference 
was boycotted by all but three of the 
central African states, as well as by 
Tunisia and Ethiopia. 


After four days of deliberation, a 
communiqué was issued with the 
official blessing of Egypt’s Nasser, 
Morocco’s Mohammed, Ghana’s 
Nkrumah, and Guinea’s Sekou 
Touré, proclaiming the forthcoming 
formation of a Pan-African High 
Command and the promulgation 
of an African Charter. But when 
the self-styled ‘‘Casablanca powers” 
made a reckless attempt to meet a 
second time, in Cairo at the end of 
August, Nkrumah and Sekou Touré 
Stayed away. 


Whether this will suffice to make 
Hassan reconsider the benefits of a 
continuing close association with the 
brasher of the uncommitted African 
countries remains to be seen. At the 
Belgrade Conference in September, 
he lined up with the more aggressive 
delegations whose “‘positive neutral- 
ism’? betrays a somewhat martial, 
and sometimes even pinkish, stamp. 
But, though inclined to be impetuous 
and impatient, he is too shrewd not 
to realize the limits to which a King 
can go in pushing an unholy alliance 
with openly atheistic and crypto- 
Communistic regimes. 
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JOYCE DICKINSON CUMMINGS 


any three of these literary treasures at only *1 each 





FROST THOMAS 


MELVILLE 





BRECHT TROTSKY MONTAIGNE 
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DARWIN ANDERSON CARROLL 





ption invites you to choose 






FREUD WHITMAN DREISER 


PROUST ELIOT JAMES 












FAULKNER BAUDELAIRE DURRELL 


BAROJA LAWRENCE 


TOYNBEE 


An introductory offer to new members—beautiful permanent editions of the 
works of the world’s great writers, at prices lower than quality paperbacks 


JAMES JOYCE. By Richard Ell- 
mann. The National Book Award 
winner for biography. “Massive, 
completely detached and objective, 
yet loving.” Stephen Spender. 842 
pages. PUBLISHER’S PRICE $12.50 


HENRY MILLER: TROPIC OF CAN- 
CER. The controversial novel by the 
writer Karl Shapiro calls ‘‘the 
greatest living author.” 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


PARODIES. Compiled with introduc- 
tion and notes by Dwight Macdon- 
ald. From Chaucer to Beerbohm, 
from Shakespeare to Mencken, from 
Jane Austen to S. J. Perelman, and 
even including the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress in Eisenhowerese. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


SEVEN PLAYS BY BERTOLT BRECHT. 
Edited with introduction by Eric 
Bentley. Cynical, anarchistic, sav- 
age, moral, tender—this is Brecht 
and these are his masterpieces: 
Mother Courage; Galileo; Good 
Woman of Setzuan; Saint Joan oj 
the Stockyards; others. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $8.50 
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THE ANNOTATED ALICE. 

By Martin Gardner. Alice in Won- 

derland and Through the Looking 

Glass, with all the original Tenniel 

drawings. Delightfully erudite mar- 

ginal commentary by Gardner. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


PIO BAROJA: THE RESTLESSNESS 
OF SHANTI ANDIA. A novella and 
short stories by the Spanish master 
who was mentor to Hemingway. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY 
JAMES. Edited by F. W. Dupee. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. Translated 
by Max Eastman. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 


D. H. LAWRENCE: SELECTED LET- 
TERS, Edited with introduction by 
Diana Trilling. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $4.50 


DYLAN THOMAS: COLLECTED 
POEMS. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $3.75 


The Readers’ Subscription, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: RECONSIDERATIONS. 
The long-awaited new volume by the great 
philosopher-historian. In it he presents the 
most compact, lucid summary available of 
the main ideas in his monumental Study of 
History, and replies to his critics with a com- 
bination of wit and humility which is in itself 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: THE ALEX- 
ANDRIA QUARTET. Four volumes, 
boxed. Justine. Balthazar, Mount- 
olive, Clea—Durrell’s “formidable, 
glittering achievement” (The Times 
of London). Four volumes count as 
two Selections; $2.00 for the set. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $15.40 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS POETRY. 
33% rpm (long-playing) Caedmon 
record. List Price $5.95 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
SLANG. Ed. by Wentworth and Flex- 
ner. Over 20,000 listings, nearly 700 
double-columned pages. “Vulgar, 
disreputable, bawdy, profane, blas- 
phemous, but it is alive.” The New 
York Times Book Review. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 

DICKINSON. Edited by T. H. John- 

son. The first one-volume edition. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


SIGMUND FREUD: INTERPRETA- 
TION OF DREAMS. First complete 
English translation. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 










PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MON- 
TAIGNE, Translated by Donald M. 
Frame. Essays, letters and travel 
journals, complete in one 1094-page 
volume. Counts as two selections; 
$2.00. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 598 
poems written between 1923 and 
1954, PUBLISHER’S PRICE $6.75 


DANIEL FUCHS: THREE NOVELS. 
Summer in Williamsburg, Homage 
to Blenholt, Low Company—“I don't 
know of anyone who can compare to 
him in his mastery of idiom, lyric, wit 
and brass-knuckles.” John Cheever. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.95 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: A SELF- 
PORTRAIT. The unsparingly frank 
letters of the tormented creator of 
Flowers of Evil. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.00 


MARCEL PROUST: ON ART AND 
LITERATURE. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.00 
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AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


y% 4 Five volumes, boxed, from the famous critical- 
* biographical series on makers and movers of 
American literature. Walt Whitman, Herman 
Melville, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Ander- 


son and Henry James are the subjects of these 
immensely readable books by Richard Chase, 
Newton Arvin, F. O. Matthiessen, Irving 
Howe, and F. W. Dupee. 1346 pages total. 
Five volumes count as one Selection; $1.00 


for the set. 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS 
AND PLAYS. The only one-volume 
edition of all the poems and plays of 
the Nobel Laureate—among them 
Ash Wednesday, The Waste Land, 
The Hollow Men and Murder in the 
Cathedral. PUBLISHER’S PRICE $6.00 


FOLKSONGS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By Alan Lomax. A work of rare 
scholarship and enchantment — 317 
American folksongs, their history, 
development and lore. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: COLLECTED 
STORIES. In one 900-page volume, 
42 masterful stories by the Nobel 
Prizewinner, PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.50 


ROBERT GRAVES READS HIS 
WORKS. Selections from The White 
Goddess, as well as from his poetry. 
33% rpm (long-playing) Caedmon 
record. List Price $5.95 


FINNEGANS WAKE. By James 
Joyce. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 





FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP 


A subscription to THE GRIFFIN 
published exclusively for Readers’ Subscription members and 
each month presenting articles by such observers of the intel- 
lectual scene as Arnold Toynbee, Alfred Kazin, Mark Van Doren, 
Leslie Fiedler, C. P. Snow and Dwight Macdonald. 


PUBLISHER'S PRICE $22.75 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DARWIN. Two volumes, boxed, 
edited by his son Francis. Counts as 
one selection; $1.00 for the set. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 16th 

CENTURY. By C. S. Lewis. Sidney, 

Spenser, Hooker and others. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLIER 17th CENTURY. By Doug- 
las Bush. Jonson, Donne, Milton 
and others. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLY 18th CENTURY. By Bonamy 
Dobree. Swift, Defoe, Pope, Addi- 
son and Steele, and others. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


EXISTENCE. Edited by Rollo May, 
Ernest Angel, & Henri Ellenberger. 
Existential psychoanalysis — its ori- 
gins and methods. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 










UP TO $47.75 WORTH OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $3 


The Readers’ Subscription 


Dept. R-116 


59 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, open my free subscription to The 
Griffin, and send me at once the three Selections indicated below, 
for which you will bill me only $3.00 (plus postage). I agree to pur- 
chase four more Selections at reduced Member’s Prices during the 
coming year from the more than 75 available. I will receive a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every fourth Selection. 
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The Atlantic Report 





ja best — probably the only — way to under- 
stand the paradox that is Poland today is to visit it 
twice, first en route from a Western capitalist 
country to Moscow, fountainhead of Communist 
orthodoxy, and then again on the way back from 
the Soviet Union. 


On the first visit one realizes, as soon as one 
crosses the Polish frontier, that one is behind the 
Iron Curtain. The expected, painstaking, suspi- 
cious examination of passports, visas, and currency 
declarations, the comparative scarcity and shoddi- 
ness of consumer goods, the general drabness and 
all-pervading lack of zest in life that seem an 
inescapable consequence of Communist rule make 
an immediate, unhappy impact. 


Yet, what a difference there is in the sensations 
that Western visitors to Warsaw feel after a stay 
in the U.S.S.R., where not only the government 
is Communist, as it is in Poland, but the man in 
the street, too, generally supports the regime under 
which he lives. By contrast, on the return visit, 
the people of Warsaw look fashionably dressed, 
the restaurants and the hotels seem pleasant, and 
the officials appear to be helpful in their reception 
at airport or frontier. 


There are many factors, deriving from both 
history and widely different racial characteristics, 
that contribute to this contradictory state of affairs. 
Most of all, it is due to the fact that only the harsh 
logic of geography and the pattern of post-war 
political developments in east and central Europe 
make possible a situation in which an avowedly 
Communist government continues to rule over a 
population that is at least 90 per cent convincedly 
anti-Communist. Furthermore, this rule is car- 
ried on with little buttressing by local security 
police and militia, so evident in other satellite 
countries; and Warsaw Pact Russian troops and 
bases on Polish soil are discreetly situated well out 
of the public eye. 


From conqueror to conqueror 


If the Poles have learned nothing else from their 
long history of being a bloodied battledore and 
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POLAND 


shuttlecock between Russia and Germany, they 
know now, at long last, that there is no escape in 
the foreseeable future from dominance by the 
stronger of their two powerful neighbors. There 
is no doubt today in any Pole’s mind, ringed as 
his country is by Communist-bloc countries, on 
whose side he has to throw in his lot. 


Two other vital factors drive this point remorse- 
lessly home. When the Soviet Union cut from 
Poland at the end of the last war 70,000 square 
miles to be incorporated into its own territory, 
and partially replaced these stolen lands with 
39,000 square miles excised from conquered Ger- 
many, the Kremlin accomplished more than a 
mere expansion of its national boundaries. There 
was also created a frustrating situation for Poland, 
because as long as Germany continues to claim 
its lost eastern provinces, with the inevitable 
extinction which would follow to Poland as a 
national state, Poland has to rely, willy-nilly, 
on the Soviet Union for survival. 


It is for this same reason that the Poles are 
utterly opposed to the reunification of West and 
East Germany, even though, as long as this divi- 
sion exists, it provides a valid legal reason for the 
unpopular garrisoning of Russian troops in their 
homeland. This last is based on the Kremlin’s 
excuse that it is necessary to maintain lines of 
communication with its satellite, East Germany, 
in order to protect the integrity of the latter 
against West German absorption. At the back of 
every Pole’s mind are memories not only of the 
1939 deal at Poland’s expense between Ribbentrop 
and Molotov, but of no less ruthless partitions on 
the same lines in 1772 and 1793. Poles are con- 
scious that, if they get too far out of step with 
their Kremlin overlords, yet another agreed Russo- 
German dismemberment of their country could 
result. 


An ever-present Polish nightmare is the thought 
that, as Germany grows more powerful, the 
U.S.S.R. may one day find it a worth-while bar- 
gain to bribe Germany out of the Western fold 
into neutrality between East and West, if not 
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usual kind. It’s a business—set up and run by the consumers themselves. She’s part 
owner of this new supermarket in Maryland suburbia. She has a voice in its manage- 
ment. ..and enjoys yearly savings on her grocery bill. You'll find “joiners” like her all 
over America. They’re all members of co-operatives. They may be apartment dwellers 
in the Bronx who are their own landlords...or farmers in Oregon who own their own 
electric company. One thing these 13,000,000 men and women share—a desire to 
have more control over their economic lives. They’re good Americans all... paying 
their way, but paying less because they’ve learned to work together co-operatively. 


PS. Thirty-five years ago NATIONWIDE itself was founded by mem- 
bers of co-ops. That’s why we salute the co-operative way with 
particular interest. If you’d like to learn more about our unique 
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organization, send for our free booklet, “What We’re Up To.” ri ATIONWID E 


Write NATIONWIDE, Dept. J,246 No. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 





Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. / Nationwide Life Ins. Co. / Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co./ home office: Columbus 16, 0. 
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The Great 20th Century ADVENTURE! 


Now you can sail from Port Everglades (23 
miles north of Miami, 2 miles from Fort Lau- 
derdale), Florida to far corners of the world, 


¿© or completely around it on splendid passen- 


ger ships of the Nederland Line Royal Dutch 
Mail. Continental cuisine and attentive serv- 
ice reflect expert Dutch supervision that as- 
sures peace of mind on a journey that circles 
the globe. Enjoy the luxury of First Class or 


the economy of One Class or Tourist Class— 


for only $9 to $17 a day. 


70.565 gross tons 





the-world voyages of about 76 days. First 
Class rates from $1352; Tourist Class from 
$885. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1962 


Sail from Port Everglades to Southampton; 
Amsterdam; Genoa; Port Said; Suez; Colombo, 
Ceylon; Singapore; Fremantle, Melbourne and 

Sydney, Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; 

Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama. 

Due Port Everglades Apr. 19. Other Sailings: 

*Nov. 25, 1961, Apr. 20, Sept. 8, 1962. 


*Special round-voyage to Australasia and South 
Pacific via Panama. 18 ports. Return via Panama, 
due Port Everglades Feb. 1, 1962. 


“wv JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 


20,314 gross tons 





One Class motor vessel — offering thrift voy- 
ages around-the-world of about 91 days. One 
Class rates from $895. 


MARCH 10, 1962 
Sail from Port Everglades (Mar. 14 from 
New York) to Southampton; Amsterdam; Genoa; 
Port Said; Suez; Colombo, Ceylon; Fremantle, 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; Wellington, 
New Zealand; Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa/Cristobal, 
Panama. Due Port Everglades June 9. 
Other Sailings: June 10, 7Sept. 8, 1962. 
Special one-way voyage via Europe to Australia 
and New Zealand. Then to Fremantle (Perth) for 
Empire Games, with ship as hotel. 


Ask your travel agent for free folder 
and current sailing schedule. 
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into a new Russo-German alliance, 
by offering the reunity of the two 
German sections and the reincorpo- 
ration of Germany’s lost Silesian and 
East Prussian provinces, which now 
make up more than one third of 
Poland’s national territory. 


The inability to escape from a 
strait jacket may compel a coun- 
try to be submissive; it certainly does 
not engender affection or trust. No- 
where can this be more clearly illus- 
trated than in Poland, where the 
hatred and fear the Poles feel for the 
Germans, West and East alike, to 
whose past aggression they rightly at- 
tribute their present unhappy state, 
are matched only by the detestation 
they have for the Russians and for 
their system of government. 


The Communist minority in Po- 
land, fully but uneasily aware of 
these emotions, does its best, by con- 
stant, reiterated propaganda, to re- 
mind the people of the appalling 
brutality and atrocities they suffered 
at the hands of the Nazis during the 
last war, in order to keep Polish pop- 
ular resentment concentrated on the 
Germans. The more hatred the 
Poles feel for the Germans, the less 
they will have to spare for the Soviet 
Union. 


How long the success of these tac- 
tics will last is doubtful. A new Po- 
lish generation is growing up that 
may well find it easier to blame the 
devil they know rather than the one 
their parents tell them about; but, 
above all, Soviet success will depend 
on the German attitude toward the 
disputed frontier along the Oder- 
Neisse line. Furthermore, Polish 
antagonism to the U.S.S.R. includes 
an inherited contempt, irrespective 
of political differences, for the cul- 
tural backwardness of Poland’s bar- 
barian eastern neighbors. 


Revolution or compromise 


Despite the checkmates inexorably 
imposed upon post-war Poland on 
any freedom of political maneuver, 
the near-revolution of October, 1956, 
always discreetly referred to nowa- 
days simply as ‘“‘the October events,” 
proved vidly that Poland could sim- 
ply not be molded into an orthodox 
Communist satellite. Collectiviza- 
tion of farms, furiously resented by 
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an intensely individualistic peas- 
antry, was rapidly reducing the im- 
portant agricultural sector of the 
economy into total chaos. There 
were no reliable, ruthless regiments 
at the disposal of the then Polish gov- 
ernment, as there were for Stalin in 
the Ukraine in the twenties and thir- 
ties, to shoot uncooperative farmers 
into compliance. 


The agricultural breakdown had 
repercussions on an already over- 
centralized and inefficient bureau- 
cratic system of food distribution to 
the town workers. This, together 
with an ill-thought-out plan of rapid 
industrialization, geared to the needs 
of the Soviet Union rather than to 
those of Poland, caused riots and 
strikes. 


A compromise was essential if the 
U.S.S.R. was to avoid putting down 
by armed force a Hungary type of 
revolution, or seeing Poland slip al- 
together out of its ideological grasp. 
The compromise reached was that 
Gomulka, a convinced Communist 
but disgraced and imprisoned in 
Stalinist days for being too national 
minded — and, even more heinous, 
for being a Marxist revisionist — 
was exculpated and made the leader 
of the country. Gomulka agreed with 
Khrushchev that, internationally, 
Poland would remain firmly within 
the Communist orbit and continue 
to support the Warsaw Pact. 


On the other, less-publicized side 
of the coin, an uneasy understanding 
was reached with the still immensely 
powerful Roman Catholic Church, 
restoring much of the lost freedom of 
religious observance and education. 
This agreement even granted that, 
when the parents wished it, religious 
education be given in state schools 
at state expense after school hours. 
Furthermore, collectivization of farms 
was to cease forthwith, and state 
farms were to be offered for sale 
back to private ownership. Nation- 
alization of the remaining private- 
enterprise sectors in commerce and 
industry, including many small fac- 
tories, restaurants, and service work- 
shops, was to be halted. Last, but 
not least, the secret police were to 
be drastically curtailed. Imprison- 
ment for political offenses was to 
end, and censorship of criticism of 
the state and its servants, in press 
and other organs of publicity, was 
to be modified. 
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How 
would 


you 
rate 
your 


child? 


O Gifted? Then you must have asked 
yourself what you can do to develop 
this ability. Give him The Book of 
Knowledge .. . then watch him go! 


O Bright but bored? You must break 
through his boredom. The Book of 
Knowledge is written and arranged to 
combat this very problem. 


O Mentally lazy? Educators tell us 
there are no truly lazy children 
only disinterested ones. The Book of 
Knowledge—because of its unique non- 
alphabetical arrangement—creates in- 
terest and arouses curiosity. 


O Doesn’t like to read? Don’t blame 
him but give him The Book of Knowl- 
edge. Within its pages, he will dis- 
cover the joy of reading. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


answers every question your child can ask 
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O Grades not good enough? The 
Book of Knowledge can help your child 
in every area of school work. Parent 
Robert Greider of Cambridge, Ohio 
writes: ‘“‘Because of this set our 
daughter was able to graduate from 
high school with high honors, finishing 
sixth in a class of 165.” 


O Always asking questions? Be glad! 
It shows an alert and eager mind... 
the first step in learning. 


O Sure to get into college? Don’t be 
so sure. Even with good grades it’s 
getting tougher and tougher for a stu- 
dent to get into the college of his choice. 
Start preparing your child now by giv- 
ing him The Book of Knowledge. 








What you should do now 


You can evaluate The Book of Knowl- 
edge method in your own home. Send 
the coupon for the free 24-page “sam- 
pler” of actual pages from The Book 
of Knowledge. It is packed with sci- 
ence quizzes, poetry, biographies of 
famous people, things to make and do. 
You will immediately see why The Book 
of Knowledge will be of specific help 
every day of the year. 


MAIL THIS FREE “SAMPLER” COUPON 
a A TT 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE® 
The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Send me FREE, without obligation, “RIDE THE 
MAGIC CARPET,’’ 24-page full color ‘‘sampler,"’ 
taken from the 50th Anniversary edition of THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
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Gomulka became a national hero, 
and the Poles came doubtingly to be- 
lieve that it might be possible for 
them, within the limits fate had set, 
to develop as a nontotalitarian coun- 
try under totalitarian rule. 


Return to suppression 


What remains today of October, 
1956? Sadly, their ingrained cyni- 
cism once more justified in the event, 
the Poles are coming to admit the 
illusory nature of their aspirations. 
The concessions in regard to reli- 
gious teaching in schools have been 
withdrawn in favor of courses in ma- 
terialist philosophy. Rigorous cen- 


__sorship of the written word, if not yet 


of the individual spoken word, is 
back, in the interests of maintaining 
Communism’s monolithic character. 
In particular, the magazines of stu- 
dents, traditional sources of anxi- 
ety in autocratic societies, have been 
singled out for repression. 


There is talk again of fresh ad- 
vances in the fields of state indus- 


trialization and farming collectiviza- 


-Was Paradise 


made in 


Gardens that are living fairy ~~ 


touches your heart. Fooa 


that’s fit for gods. Mountain ——— 
grandeur that mists your eyes. 


Was paradise made in Japan? 


tion, but not yet any significant 
action. Perhaps most sinister of all, 
two of the toughest of the formerly 
discredited Stalinist politicos, Eu- 
geniusz Szyr and Julian Tokarski, 
who were sacked when Gomulka 
took over, have been recalled to high 
office. 


It is hard to guess how much these 
reactions are due to Soviet pressure 
and how much to a realization by 
the Polish leaders themselves that no 
one has yet evolved a satisfactory 
method of keeping the lid half on 
and half off a boiling kettle. 


So it is that the Poles — proud, 
frustrated, and bitter — stage their 
own continuing brand of passive re- 
sistance. They go slow on their jobs; 
absenteeism is rife; they cheat on 
their production quotas and earn 
extra money for themselves by, for 
instance, plying for hire as volunteer 
taxi drivers, using government ve- 
hicles. Yet, here is no people burst- 
ing to change to a capitalist system. 
A largely socialist economy is now a 
part of life, and anyhow, there is no 
lost tradition to mourn of the ad- 
vantages of a free-enterprise, liberal 





beauty of its shrines to the generosity in its people’s hearts. A leading 
magazine calls it “One of the most exciting travel adventures this side 

of outer space ...a place of great wonder, beauty and strangeness— 
as exciting as Alice found through the looking glass.” For illustrated 
literature see your Travel Agent or write the Japan Tourist 
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Western economy. But if ever a day 
dawns on which the counterbalanc- 
ing German menace recedes, the 
Russians will need more troops and 
tanks than were required to crush 
Hungary to keep the Kremlin’s yoke 
on Poland. 


In the Poland of today, too, dras- 
tically pruned in size as it is, com- 
pared with what it was before 1939, 
a sense of proud nationalism is far 
more deeply entrenched than it was 
between the two world wars. The 
reason is not difficult to find. 


The old Poland that was born in 
the aftermath of the World War I 
collapse of the three great empires of 
Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hun- 
gary included several million non- 
Poles within its borders. Balts, 
Czechs, Russians, and Germans felt 
no more inherent allegiance to Po- 
land than the Russian- or German- 
ruled Poles of earlier eras felt, simply 
because circumstances outside their 
control had drawn the map in a 
particular way. 


Now, however, with its former, 
eastern, largely Russian-speaking 
provinces incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R., with the erstwhile Bohe- 
mian and Slovak cantons inside 
Czechoslovakia, and with 90 per cent 
of the Teutonic inhabitants of its 
compensatory territorial acquisitions 
having fled to the West, a new 
Poland, smaller geographically and 
in population, has emerged. This 
new Poland is a natural, cohesive, 
national state to a degree never pre- 
viously attained in the country’s 
unhappy history. Instead of a patch- 
work conglomeration of racial and 
religious minorities, Poland today is 
a close-knit ethnological entity, an 
additional source of unity being its 
intense, virtually universal faith in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Russians rely on the rising 
Polish generation for a friendly, in- 
tegrated Communist society. But 
inherited frustration is notoriously 
resented by youth, especially intel- 
lectual youth, and young Poles have 
their full share of the spirit of na- 
tionalism that colonialism breeds, 
whatever the color of the imperialist 
flag. Today, political expression de- 
barred, they show their feelings by 
breaking away in art, dress, and be- 
havior from their political mentors. 
‘Tomorrow, who knows? 
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Deca June, 1959, and May of this year, the 
city-state of Singapore enjoyed its first two years 
of self-government. Under a Cabinet of six Chi- 
nese, a Eurasian, an Indian, and a Malay, with an 
average age well under forty, it also enjoyed good 
government. 


Having promised to be “‘as far to the left as it 
is possible to go within the democratic frame- 
work,” thirty-seven-year-old Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew and the young intellectuals in the rul- 
ing People’s Action Party restored political sanity 
to Singapore with a program of welfare based on 
free enterprise. Trade unions began to care for 
labor’s interests instead of inciting labor to anti- 
colonial and anticapitalist violence. Crossing the 
self-government barrier was a good deal less 
disturbing, in fact, than many had feared. 


Spurned, originally, by Malaya’s Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, whose initial concern was to see that his 
tempestuous neighbors behaved themselves, Lee 
set out to Malayanize Singapore’s cosmopolitan 
but predominantly Chinese population of 1.7 
million and to persuade Kuala Lumpur that 
Singapore’s people could fit comfortably into the 
framework of a fully independent Malaya. 


Neither Lee nor his government was without 
critics. Lee, a brilliant graduate in law from 
Cambridge University, had an intellectual arro- 
gance that won him few friends. Having recovered 
from their surprise that they were still in business, 
many British commercial leaders began to com- 
plain that mandatory increases in wages and 
improvements in working conditions were cutting 
their profits. The extreme left and its apolitical 
hangers-on were even more pained than the 
extreme right. To those who believed that the 
P.A.P. victory meant that the colonial British 
would be tossed out of their homes, that all busi- 
nesses would be nationalized, and that master 
would become coolie and coolie master, the gov- 
ernment seemed altogether too moderate. 


The real measure of the P.A.P.’s success, how- 
ever, was Tengku Abdul Rahman’s statement 
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last May that Malaya, Singapore, and the British 
Borneo territories ought to come closer together, 
and the immediate effect this had on the ex- 
tremists, who paid lip service to merger with 
conservatively ruled Malaya only when it seemed 
unattainable. While Malaya was rallying enthusi- 
astically to Rahman’s support and the Lee minis- 
try for the first time began to see real hope for 
overpopulated Singapore as the commercial and 
industrial center of a new Southeast Asian state, the 
once monolithic People’s Action Party fell apart. 


The people decide 


Two by-elections which rejected the People’s 
Action Party in favor of its opponents were the 
first real indication of the seriousness of Lee’s 
troubles. In one by-election, Ong Eng Guan 
routed the Prime Minister’s political secretary, 
who was the P.A.P.’s candidate. Guan is a party 
rebel, whose popular following dates back to the 
days when, as Singapore’s first elected mayor, 
he invited the barefooted and shirtless masses to 
watch him upbraid the colonial British in the 
City Council. 


The second by-election brought back to the 
political scene the ebullient and embittered David 
Marshall, a former chief minister, who is even 
more outspoken than the Communists in demand- 
ing full independence and the removal of the 
British military bases. 


Both Ong and Marshall challenged the party’s 
insistence on merger with Malaya before inde- 
dependence and rallied Chinese chauvinist sup- 
port behind them by their anticolonialism. Lee’s 
plea that independence without merger with 
Malaya would be a disaster for an island only 
sixteen miles long and twenty-four miles wide and 
beset with economic problems failed to win the 
electors. - 


Two years earlier, the party’s forty-three success- 
ful candidates had marched through the streets of 
Singapore to take their seats in the fifty-one mem- 
ber Legislative Assembly. Now, in a bitter thirteen- 
hour debate, many of them rose in the Assembly 
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was ‘also’ higher - thar- that of most 


independent Asian countries. 
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A week later, thirteen As- 
sembly defectors broke away to form 
another left-wing party, the. Socialist 
Front. Instead of the.overwhelming 


support which it had when it took - 


k office, the P.A.P. found its- influence 
considerably reduced. 


Independence or merger? 

With the moderate left fragmented 
and ‘an election inevitable, all politi- 
cal parties,-even against their better 
judgment, are under pressure to pur- 
sue anticolonial policies. Nothing, 
at this stage, could suit the Commu- 
nists better... Singapore was viable as 
a British colony; it could be viable as 
part. of the Malayan Federation, or 
in the larger confederation embrac- 
ing British Borneo. It might also be 
viable as a Chinese colony; it cannot 
stand alone. 


‘This view is not shared by Ong 
'- Eng Guan, David Marshall, or a 
potentially much more important 
‘political leader, Lim Chin Siong, 
who in 1955, at the age of twefity- 
two, became a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the recognized 
boss of organized militant labor and 
the city’s Communist-inclined Chi- 
nese school children. Lim asserts that 
he controls 190,000 of the 200,000 
organized union workers. He has 
also added to his supporters many 
Chinese. businessmen, who see a rich 


ba cornucopia in trade with and: for 


- mainland China’ if Singapore be- 
comes a fully independent state. 


Non-Communists, like Marshall, 
believe that merger with Malaya 


is a myth fostered by Britain in order . 


to-keep Singapore as Britain’s Far 
Eastern military base. ` Marshall 
points out that the population of 
Singapore is larger than that of New 
Zealand when it became a member 
of the League of Nations, and that 
several members of the United Na- 
tions have smaller populations. 

At ‘the constitutional discussions 
in London in 1956, he pleaded that 
Sinmgapore’s annual revenue was 
larger than that of Ceylon when 
Britain approved its independence 
and larger than that of sixteen 


members of the United Nations. Its- 


educational standards, he said; were 


higher than those of many UN mem- 


-AJl of this “the ‘British accep 
W ‘demur. - Marshal! did not 
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destroy his case until Alan Lennox-. 


Boyd, the British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, asked him what 
chance there was of keeping Singa- 
pore out of the hands- of the Commu- 


` nists if it was granted full independ- 


ence. “Ihave a 30 per cent chance,” 
said Marshall. It was an honest 
appraisal, but ay calculated 
to appeal to Britain. 


The following year; another Singa- 
pore delegation secured approval for 
self-government, qualified by the 
creation of the Internal Security 
Council, on which Britain and Singa- 
pore have three members and Ma- 
laya one, and leaving external affairs 
and defense in the hands of the 
British. This is not the last word, 
however; and the constitution will 
come up for review in 1963. This 


‘date lends urgency to the current 


merger negotiations with Malaya. 
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Singapore’s excellent airport, set in 
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green and .'well-tendéd parklands, 
‘and who sees the apparent order- 
liness- of the city, the prosperity (by 
Asian standards) of the people, and. 
the ship-filled port, some of the mis- 
givings and fears about a Communist’ 
take-over, or economic disaster, seem. 
farfetched. Both are real. 


The Chinese population 


Singapore was conceived by the 
British because of China and cre- 
ated by Chinese people because of 
the British. When he set sail from 
Penang early in 1819, Sir Thomas S. 
Raffles was looking for a port on 
the direct India-China sea lane on 
which to establish a British “‘settle-. 
ment-emporium.?’ Singapore, at the 
southern tip of the Malay Peninsula, 
fitted the bill perfectly. Every ship’ 
going through the Straits of Malacca 
to the China Sea came within sight 
of the island. Inhabited only by a 
handful of Malay fishermen and” 
pirates, it seemed without value to. 
the Sultan of Johore; Raffles bought 
it from him for a song., E 


Quickly the port began to dex 
velop. The Treaty of Canton in- 
1841, under which China ceded 
Hong Kong to Britain, added to its 
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importance; and the Taiping rebel- 
lion of 1848-1864 stimulated the 
flow of jobless, poverty-stricken Chi- 
nese to Singapore, and from it to 
British and Dutch territories in other 
parts of Southeast Asia. This flow 
of migrant Chinese was crucial in 
the making of Singapore. 


On a diet of British capital and 
Chinese labor, Singapore became 
a British-owned Chinese city whose 
people, though dependent on Brit- 
ain for their prosperity, were tuned 
to the agonizing changes that led to 
the overthrow of the Manchus, and 
later to the struggle between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists 
in China. 


That Communist China’s growing 
strength and influence should be re- 
flected sympathetically among con- 
siderable sections of the population 
was therefore inevitable. Unlike 
Hong Kong, which is flooded with 
the disenchanted who have fled from 
Communist rule, Singapore closed 
its doors to refugees. Distance — 
and ignorance — have lent enchant- 
ment to the China view. Against 
this background, it is not surprising 
that the P.A.P.’s bid to convince 
Singapore’s Chinese that they are 
not Chinese but Malayans, who 
ought to speak Malay and to think 
in terms of a Malayan culture, has 
been the least successful of its efforts. 


How much prosperity? 


That is one critical factor in the 
political crisis. Another is the is- 
land’s lack of resources. Ample 
fresh water and unskilled labor are 
about all it possesses in addition to 
its first-class port facilities. The soil 
is poor. There are no indigenous 
raw materials. Local capital has 
strong migratory tendencies, and 
foreign capital, despite the P.A.P.’s 
encouragement, is hesitant. The 
domestic market is too small to sup- 
port extensive industrialization, and 
the export market is insecure and 
faces heavy competition from low- 
wage areas, such as Hong Kong, 
where labor works under conditions 
which the P.A.P. would not tolerate 
in Singapore. 


Meanwhile, the population is grow- 
ing by more than 60,000 a year. The 
result is that more than 54 per cent 
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of the population today is under the 
age of nineteen, and 43 per cent 
under the age of fifteen. Merely to 
maintain living standards is an enor- 
mous task. The number of children 
attending school rose from 178,000 
in 1954 to 341,000 in 1960 and will 
rise to nearly half a million by 1964. 
The government is committed to a 
slum-clearance program; yet, just 
to keep pace with new demands for 
housing will require an annual con- 
struction rate of 14,000 homes, of 
which fewer than one sixth are likely 
to be built privately. 


In 1955, Singapore’s entrepôt 
trade reached $2.5 billion, and this 
figure has remained fairly constant 
ever since. It cannot reasonably be 
expected to increase much in the pre- 
dictable future. Despite a great 
effort by the government to indus- 
trialize, the drawing up of a detailed 
Five Year Plan calling for the invest- 
ment of $290 million, and the crea- 
tion of conditions which would prove 
attractive to foreign investment, there 
is little sign that the scheme will 
materialize in a significant way. 


Unemployment and crimes of vio- 
lence are increasing. A major drive 
against the Chinese secret societies, 
which are simply organized gangs of 
hoodlums and racketeers, reduced 
their number from 334 to fewer than 
200 in the first year of P.A.P. admin- 
istration. Nevertheless, all rich Chi- 
nese now employ bodyguards to pro- 
tect them from kidnapers. 


During the P.A.P.’s first two years 
in office, a truce between the left- 
wing trade-union leaders and the 
administration, which pursued a 
policy designed to prevent exploita- 
tion by either capital or labor, elimi- 
nated the violent industrial trouble 
which had plagued Singapore during 
the mid-fifties. The truce ended 
with a break between Lim Chin 
Siong and the government in July. 


“We are in for a tough time,” Lee 
Kuan Yew told the Assembly. How 
tough depends largely on his success 
in securing a concrete assurance from 
Malaya on a merger between Singa- 
pore and the Federation. With such 
an assurance, he might recapture 
the leadership of the revolution and 
win the election. Without it, the 
way seems open for the Socialist 
Front, with Lim Chin Siong and 
the Communists in control. 
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A Public Interest Advertisement Addressed Esp ecially to the Readers of the Atlantic 


With greater attention on physical fitness these days, many are now asking themselves: what can I do? This 
spokesman for the American Dairy Association outlines some specifics for you and your family. 


WE MAY BE SITTING OURSELVES TO DEATH 


by FRANK R. NEU, 


Director, Public Relations, American Dairy Association 


The Human Machine Needs Regular Physical 
Activity To Function At Its Very Best 


The subject of physical fitness has received much 
publicity and a great deal of lip service in recent 
years. President Kennedy has issued another call to 
the nation to become alarmed about and to take some 
action to correct the apparently poor state of physical 
well-being in this country. . 

There is a note of urgency behind this latest call 
for action to build physical fitness. At a time when 
the nation faces a growing need for strength in its 
people as well as in its machines, the record for 
physical fitness is not one to be proud of. 

_ The Selective Service system has been rejecting one 
out of each two young men called for duty in the Armed 
Forces because of physical, mental, or moral unfitness. 
Physical unfitness ranks high, and it is very likely that 
some of the mental and moral unfitness may be the 
result of the physical problems. 

Studies among American youths, in comparison 
with European youths, have been conducted by Dr. 
Hans Kraus and Dr. Sonja Weber in the Posture Clinic 
of the New York Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. 
Six tests for muscular strength and flexibility were 
given to more than 4,000 American children and to 
almost 3,000 children in Switzerland, Austria, and 
Italy. The results show that almost 58% of the Amer- 
ican youths failed one or more of these tests while less 
than 9% of the European children failed one or more. 

Yale University also reports a steady decline in the 
state of physical fitness of freshmen entering each 
year, While 51% of the class of 1951 passed the fit- 
ness tests at Yale, 43% of the class of 1956 passed, and 
only 38% of the class of 1960 were able to perform 
satisfactorily. | 

But physical fitness, or the lack of it, is not a prob- 
lem confined to youth alone. It is a growing health 
menace to young adults and middle aged adults, and 
we might understand why this is true if we take a 
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look into the life of Mr. Joe Citizen, middle class 
suburban dweller, on an ordinary.day. 


JOE MOVES FEW MUSCLES 


Joe drags himself out of bed at 7 a.m., showers, 
shaves, gulps down a hasty and nutritionally inade- 
quate breakfast. His lovely wife drives him to the rail- 
road station. Even if Joe drove himself, he wouldn’t 
get much exercise because his car has power steering, 
power brakes, power window lifts, power seat controls. 
Less vigorously than she might desire, Joe’s wife re- 
ceives a goodbye kiss as Joe slides out of the car, walks 
a few steps to board the 7:47. Half an hour later he 
walks almost half a block to catch a bus which de- 
posits him 22 steps from his office building door. l 

Joe is likely to sit at his desk until noon. If he’s 
having a busy day, he may ask his cute blonde sec- 
retary to bring in a sandwich and a cup of coffee 
for his lunch. On the other hand, Joe may be one of 
those tycoons who closes big business deals over 
“‘martinis-and-rich-food” lunches, following which he 
returns to the office and sits some more until quitting 
time. Arriving home, Joe feels the need of a drink or 
two before dinner to “unwind.” 

After eating a heavy meal, Joe decides that tonight 
he needs relaxation because of his rough day at the 
office. He proceeds to relax by slouching into a chair 
before the television set. After sitting through the 
late movie, he crawls into bed, awakens at 7 a.m. the 
next morning to start all over again. 

Along comes Saturday. Joe feels that his tough 
week of rowing an oar in the stream of commerce and 
industry has earned him a few hours on the golf course. 
He drives to the country club, mounts an electric golf 
cart, plays 18 Holes, joins the boys back in the club- 
house for a few drinks. Feeling good about all the 
exercise he’s had, Joe drives home and eats a big 
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dinner, knowing that he has used extra energy play- 
ing golf, of course. 


JILL LIVES LONGER 


Let’s consider Jill, Joe’s wife, for a moment. Chances 
are, on the basis of current statistics, Jill will outlive 
Joe by anywhere from five to 25 years. Medical 
science is not sure yet whether this is because Jill has 
different hormones from Joe or whether it is a result 
of the different roles which Joe and Jill fulfill in our 
society because of these different hormones. 

The average suburban Jill is likely to be a home- 
maker responsible for rearing two or more children. 
It is safe to assume that any woman with this responsi- 
bility is going to get a lot of daily exercise no matter 
how many gadgets she has to help her do the house- 
work. A homemaker does a lot of walking each day 
merely to push the buttons and start the machines 
that wash the clothes, cook the meals, and remove the 
dust. And she also does a good deal of bending each 
day to pick up after Joe and the junior members of 
the family. All in all, Jill is likely to get much more 
exercise than Joe. This may have a significant rela- 
tionship to Jill’s outliving Joe, who no longer hikes 
the dusty trail to bring home the buffalo meat and 
hides to feed and clothe his family. 

So much for Joe and Jill. Does all the hue and 
cry about our low state of physical fitness really have 
any rational basis, or is this merely an effort to sell 
more gymnasium equipment that will gather dust 
after a week of use? 


SUPERIOR MENTAL POWER 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


If one accepts the theory that man rules the Earth 
because he has, thus far, at least, won the race among 
the species in the “survival of the fittest,” why should 
we be worried? Ís it not mental agility, rather than 
physical fitness, that should concern us because it is 
his brain power, not his muscles, which has enabled 
man to control enough of his environment to master 
his planet and prepare to explore others? 

Obviously, superior mental development is chiefly 
responsible for making man what he is, but we should 
not overlook that man’s brain is encased within a 
body that has certain needs that must be met. Med- 
ical science has learned to control most of the diseases 
of childhood and many of the other diseases which 
formerly cut short many human lives. The major chal- 
lenges to medicine today are to solve the problems of 
cancer and various forms of cardiovascular disease, 
and, perhaps most important of all, to teach human 
beings that the human body, adaptable as it is to'a 
variety of environmental conditions, does require cer- 
tain minimum standards of care. 


It is perhaps conceivable that through the process 
of evolution there may eventually develop a human or 
super-human species that is largely brain, with only. 
enough additional physical development to provide 
one finger for pushing buttons. If computers are ever 
able to take over some of the more intricate thought 
processes of the human brain, we might even reach 
that stage where the machine can reproduce itself, 
thus eliminating the need for human beings to push 
the buttons. 


THERE ARE SOUND REASONS 
FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


In the meantime, however, accepting ourselves as 
the human beings we are, there are certain things 
which most of us ought to be doing in order to live 
more comfortably, perhaps more enjoyably, and may- 
be even a bit longer. There are some very good rea- 
sons for us to learn to give ourselves much improved 
physical care. 

There is very legitimate concern about the generally | 
poor state of physical fitness among men of military 
age. In a world in which men have not yet learned to 
live together in peace, it is essential, of course, that a 
nation have the ability to defend itself and to survive 
under the most adverse conditions. Our position is 
weakened by the vast loss of effective manpower 
through poor care of our physical selves, not only be- 
Cause we are weak physically but also because this 
often leads to mental retardation. . 

There are sound reasons for believing, too, that 
many of the common complaints of modern American 
civilization—obesity which concerns some 30 to 40 
million among us, otherwise unexplained “fatigue,” 
and the “‘let-down feeling” about which so many com- 
plain daily—may be traced to neglect of our physical 
development and maintenance. 

Assuming that physical fitness is our goal, what 
kind of programs must we develop and follow to 
achieve this? Too many physical fitness campaigns in 
the past have been geared to the needs of those who 
already are well along on the road to being physically 
fit. Or physical fitness has been advocated by those 
people who seem to think that we all need bulging 
muscles and taut tummies so that we might stand 
around on the beach in very brief leopard skins to be 
admired by one and all. 

Physical fitness is not synonymous with calisthenics 
and weight lifting, although both of these are certainly 
excellent forms of exercise for those who enjoy them. 
Fitness is, rather, a matter of achieving an optimum 
state of well-being that enables us to live and to enjoy 
living to the maximum extent that our mental devel- 
opment and environment offer us. 

Heredity, obviously, plays the fundamental role in 
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THE NUTRIENTS IN MILK 


Two B8-ounce glasses of milk provide approximately the following percentages of the Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 
(nutrients recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board of National Research Council to provide adequate amounts for moin- 


tenance of good nutrition in healthy persons): 


ADULT MEN 
(Based on weight of 154 ths., height 69 inches) 


Teen-agers 


BOYS 13-15 YEARS 
(108 ibs., 64 inches) 


BOYS 16-19 YEARS 
{139 Ibs., 69 inches) 
GIRLS 13-15 YEARS _ 
f (108 lbs., 63 inches) 


GIRLS 16-19 YEARS 
{120 iba, $4 inches) 





Notes: (a) Calorie allowances vary with age and activity. These are based on needs of people with moderate physical activity. The percentage 
would be higher for office workers and other sedentary people. (b) There are no recommendations for Vitamin D in the diet of adults, but for 
children and teen-agers the recommendation is 400 International Units. Four glasses of milk (or one quart) meets this recommendation only if 
the milk has Vitamin D added. (c) The recommended daily allowance of thiamine decreases with increasing age, being, for example, 1.6 
milligrams for a 25 year old man and 1.3 milligrams for a 65 year old man. 


Other recommended daily dietary allowances, for which milk is not considered a good source, are iron, niacin, and ascorbic acid. These may 
be obtained from other foods. By eating a well balanced diet which includes at least two glasses of milk for adults and three to four glasses 


for children and teen-agers, a major step toward good health is. made. 


Percentages of nutrient allowances for milk used in this table have been taken from calculations made by the Institute of Home Economics of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


determining one’s state of physical development. As- 
suming that a person is born with no major physical 
handicaps, then maintaining good general health and 
avoiding illness become part of a lifetime pattern that 
really is not too difficult to design and follow. 

Food consumption becomes a very important part 
of the lives of people in all types of civilizations. Food 
is eaten not only for its contribution to the physical 
needs of the eater but also because of many cultural 
values associated with the act of eating. In American 
society food often serves the homemaker as the main 
source of her gratification, through earning the praise 
of her family and her guests for what she has placed 
on the table. Food serves as a reason for people to 
meet and carry on many social activities, ranging from 
major business deals to the exchanging of meaningful 
glances between young lovers. 

Eating food certainly should be an enjoyable part 
of living in a country where we have not only an 
abundance of very high quality foods but also a tre- 
mendous variety of excellent and tasty foods that 
provide, if eaten in the right proportions, all of the 
essential nutrients we need to maintain good health 
and adequate energy sources. 
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We should all strive to help children learn to eat 
food basically to provide themselves the essential nu- 
trients they need for good health and adequate sup- 
plies of energy to do all those things that children 
enjoy doing. While such training for our children cer- 
tainly should be a primary national goal in developing 
sound physical fitness programs, we should not be at 
all hesitant about trying to re-educate many of our 
teenagers and adults to better eating habits. In spite 
of our plentiful food supply, there are millions of 
people in this country who are malnourished—not 
necessarily undernourished—because they have not 
learned how to select the right foods to provide a 
healthy nutritional pattern for eating. 


EATING FOR FITNESS 


Nutrition scientists in this country, trying to de- 
velop the best pattern of food consumption in line 
with the kinds of foods available, have offered a re- 
latively simple Daily Food Guide for us to follow. ‘The 
Guide suggests selecting foods from four major groups: 

The Milk Group-(including cheese and ice cream as 
well as all forms of milk): An adult should consume 
two or more eight-ounce glasses of milk each day. 
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The Vegetable-Fruit Group: Select four or more serv- 
ings each day, including one serving of a good source 
of Vitamin C, one serving at least every other day of a 
good source of Vitamin A. The other servings may be 
any vegetabies or fruits. 

-The Meat Group (including all meats, poultry, fish 
and eggs): Choose two or more servings each day. 

The Bread-Cereals Group: Choose four or more serv- 
ings daily. 
© Other Foods: After meeting the suggested servings 
from these four basic food groups, the Guide recom- 
mends selecting from other food sources adequate 
amounts to provide enough energy to meet daily re- 
quirements. The amount of food consumed, in terms 
of calories, must be balanced with the amount of en- 
ergy expended. There will be a gain in weight if food 
intake exceeds energy output. 

It is very wise, also, to keep in mind diat foods 
should never be selected merely on the basis of the 
number of calories in any particular unit of food. For 
example, we dairy farmers would be especially grate- 
ful if more people would remember why milk-has been 
called, “Nature’s most nearly perfect food,” since the 
dawn of civilization. The chart shows that milk pro- 
vides a wide range of essential food nutrients, for 


people of all ages. Milk can hardly be classified as a 


“fattening” food on the basis of its nutrient contribu- 
tion to the total diet. A pint of milk, or two eight- 
ounce glasses, supplies only 10% to 13% of an adult 
man’s calorie needs, but this amount of milk, as the 
chart indicates, also provides 25% of the recom- 
mended amount of protein—and the highest quality 
protein available, 71% of the calcium, 15% of the 
Vitamin A, 46% of the riboflavin and 10% to 12% 
of the thiamine. There are other essential food 
nutrients in milk but in less important quantities. 


REST AND EXERCISE ARE NECESSARY > 


Good general health, prevention of illness and a 
well balanced diet are all necessary for physical fitness, 
but they are by no means the total picture. Just as 


pills are not the answer to all our problems, neither is 
it possible to “eat your way to good health,” as some 


of the food faddists and quacks proclaim. Adequate 
amounts.of rest are necessary if the body is to recoup 
itself and to function effectively. The amount of rest 
any of us needs is something that experience alone 
teaches, but rest is essential. 
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Finally, among the physical requirements for phys- 
ical fitness—and we should not overlook the interrela- 
tionship among physical, mental and moral, or spir- 
itual factors in contributing to good health and 
happiness—we come to the matter of physical activity 
or exercise. 


The required activity need not be violent exercise, 
but it should, if at all possible, certainly be daily 
exercise. Walking at least three miles each day, over 
and above the usual amount of walking on the job, is 
one of the easiest and best ways to get needed physical 
activity because walking does use the major body 
muscles. There certainly are many other forms of exer- 
cise that help if they can be done on a fairly regular 
basis, not merely on weekends—including bicycling, 
golf, tennis, handball, swimming, bowling, etc. Even 
a football or basketball game can provide the right 
kind of exercise, provided the participants walk to 
the stadium or fieldhouse instead of riding in the car. 


All of us, for patriotic, for economic, for purely 
selfish reasons, would be wise to inventory our own 
state of physical fitness and to resolve to achieve a high 
level of well-being if we don’t already enjoy it. Beyond 
this, all of us certainly owe it to our communities and 
to our nation’s future to give much more than lip. 
service to President Kennedy and those he. has desig- 
nated to develop better and sensible physical fitness 
programs. 


Every school child should certainly be getting en- 
couragement and training to develop a personal, life- 
time physical fitness plan. This should include knowl- 
edge about eating a well balanced diet, the need for 
adequate rest and encouragement of the kind of 
physical activity that could easily become a perma- 
nent and enjoyable part of the adult living pattern. 
Gymnasiums and stadiums for spectator sports are 
hardly enough to fulfill our obligations to our children 
in this area of physical fitness. In fact, having these 
facilities may often mislead us badly about how many 
of our children really are getting anenai physical 
training in our schools. 


Above all else, we should avoid the idea that physi- 
cal fitness is something of concern only to the young of 
our species. Itis most certainly a cradle-to-grave need 
for all of us, one that properly planned and developed, 
can provide some:big bonuses in longer life and more 
years of useful, energetic and enjoyable life. 


CD) american dairy association 


Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America 
20 North Wacker Drive © Chicago 6; III. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM 


Live students, dead education 
Sm: 

“Live Students and Dead Edu- 
cation” by Oscar Handlin in the 
September Atlantic is a major contri- 
bution to the formulation of public 
attitudes concerning the field of 
education. As a high school teacher, 
I salute the good sense which Pro- 
fessor Handlin imparts. 

He has defined the issue precisely 
when he’ says we must rescue the 
classics from the classicists. High 
schools have been floundering with 
curriculum problems in the past 
three decades. Increasingly, the big- 
ger, and frequently better, high 
schools have tried to emulate a col- 
lege curriculum in variety and offer- 
ings. The result has not been a 
better training program, but a re- 
inforcement of the teaching of facts, 
as separated from wisdom. 

The emphasis which Professor 
Handlin places upon communica- 
tion and its contemporary correlate, 
mathematics, is impeccable good 
sense. Now we have only the major 
task of diverting the teachers and 
general public from their television 
sets and hobbies long enough to in- 
culcate this message. 

RicHARD D. HUMPHREY 


Community High School 
Blue Island, Il. 


SIR: 

I am writing to express my appre- 
ciation for Mr. Handlin’s article on 
American high school education, 
possibly our most pressing waste of 
natural resources. I wish to add two 
comments based on my experience 
derived from attending school in a 
rather ordinary rural area in New 


Jersey. 
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The first is the tremendous re- 
sistance of local residents to any im- 
provement in curriculums. ‘This re- 
sistance is so steadfast that one al- 
most feels that parents simply do not 
want their children to have an edu- 
cation different from or better than 
their own. As a result, I spent my 
entire New Jersey school career in 
English classes studying only gram- 
mar; my high school French teacher 
said “‘moy, toy” for “mor, tot.’ The 
point is that the abysmal ignorance 
of the local residents who form school 
boards as to what constitutes a stimu- 
lating curriculum stands as perhaps 
the major block to betterment of 
American education. The trouble is 
local autonomy in the public schools. 

My other observation is that when 
I escaped from the New Jersey 
schools to Columbia College three 
years ago, most of the college teach- 
ers I talked to had no idea of the low 
level of education outside the huge 
population centers. Most of the 
people who continue in a lifetime 
academic career probably start in 
above-average schools and thus are 
unaware of the gravity of the prob- 
lems to which Mr. Handlin refers. 

JOHN GoBERMAN 
New York City 


SIR: 

I read with interest Professor 
Handlin’s thoughtful and extremely 
informative article, “Live Students 
and Dead Education.” As a gradu- 
ate of a large, cosmopolitan Califor- 
nia high school, and now in my 
senior year as a language major at a 
well-known Midwestern liberal arts 


college, I applaud his very accurate — 


analysis of high school teaching 
methods and their lamentably dis- 
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tant relationship to practical living. 
I am still troubled by what seems 
an inadequate answer from Professor 
Handlin to the problem of purpose 
and motivation for a high school 
student. How can a comparatively 
materialistic America be convinced 
of the worth of learning for its 
own sake, with anti-eggheadism and 
pseudo-intellectualism alarmingly 
rampant, bewildering high school 
students with conflicting shouting? 


Nancy HacK 
Oberlin, Ohio 
SIR: 

As a Phi Beta Kappa high school 
teacher of twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence, I am nauseated by Oscar 
Handlin’s mishmash of nonsense. It 
is but another example of the endless 
stream of ivy-tower theorists’ grandi- 
ose pronunciamentos concerning 
something they really don’t know 


much about; namely, the American © 


high school. 
For example: “The high school 


must now become something more . 


than the bridge between the elemen- 
tary school and the college ... .” 
Just where has this oracle been the 
past sixty years? 

“The processes of comprehension, 
expression, and measurement can be 
made real and meaningful — even 


pleasurable — to adolescents at ev- 


ery level of ability.” When did Dr. 

Handlin last teach high school 
pupils? 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR; 

Rochester, N. Y. 


SIR: 

A corollary must be added to Pro- 
fessor Handlin’s article, especially 
to the optimistic statement that it 
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| would not st take a ‘‘major revolution” 


but “only a decisive clarification of 
| purpose” for the high schools to per- 
form the tasks he describes. The 
corollary: the clarified purpose could 
| only be carried to fulfillment by ex- 
cellent teachers. The question then 
is, do we as a nation have at present 
enough excellent teachers? Surely 
we do not. Or does Professor Hand- 
lin feel that we do? 
WILLIAM J. MARTZ 
Ripon, Wis. 


SIR: 
It is easy-to agree that the funda- 
mental studies that need to be 


strengthened at different levels, for 
future leaders and. followers’ alike, 


are languages, mathematics, and 
science. Public awareness of the 
need of the last two is bearing fruit. 
Skill in the use of language, both 
English and foreign, in writing and 
in speech, is still to be sought. For 
| future leaders in the professions and 
in business, in politics and foreign 
relations, it is of the highest impor- 


` tance that they learn to express their 
own thoughts with clarity and force, ` 


and to understand the minds of 
those with whom they wish to com- 
municate. Language study, espe- 
cially the study of foreign languages, 
is no mere ‘trick of memory, but 
training in the logical analysis of 
ideas. ` z 

.What, then, can be done to give 
the future leaders in our democracy 
an increased command of these in- 
struments? Not to make the same 


-requirements of all high school stu- 


dents, but to keep alive and available 
for all students such opportunities as 
they can use; to watch for the gifted 
few, to experiment with them, to 
advise and encourage them to use 
all their powers. Though the inde- 
pendent schools usually can experi- 
ment more readily than can the 
public schools, there is room in any 
well-directed school for imaginative 
enterprise. We shall ill serve our 
democratic ideals by extending edu- 


cation quantitatively and curbing 


its quality. 
WiiuramM C. GREENE 
Center Sandwich, N. H. 


. A woman of ‘ninety 


SIR: 

Dr. Alice Hamilton’s “A onan 
of Ninety Looks at Her World” 
(September- Atlantic) is one of the 
most meaningful articles I have yet 
read concerning the social history 
of America’s Industrial Revolution. 
Indeed, it ought to be required read- 
ing for our myopic conservatives, 
who would restore a system which 
has once before brought’ economic - 
disaster: to our country and which 
has fostered conditions of injustice, 
immorality, and inhumanity that 
would shame any civilized nation.. 

M. SEMEL 
i Pittsburgh, Penn. 


SIR: En 
I enjoyed reading Dr. Hamilton? S 
article “A Woman of Ninety Looks 
at Her World.” As a somewhat 
younger physician, I was able to 
view` with her the excesses of nine- 
teenth-century capitalism. and better 
appreciate the development of con- 
temporary liberal orthodoxy. To 
one who- came upon the scene in 
recent years, however, these condi- 
tions are history. The pendulum. 
has swung a long way to the left, and 
the present-day threat to ‘personal 
freedom (at least to those of us not 
in a minority group) is from those 
sources that once defended it: in- 
creasingly politically powerful labor 
unions, and a central government 
which is expanding its control over 
all our citizens to a degree that could 
be brought about only by legislation 
and taxation. The economic power 
once held by the industrialists could 
never have attained the totality. of 
control over an individual citizen 
that concentrated political power in 
a socialist economy can achieve. 
Many of us who are the “new 
conservatives”? referred to by -Dr. 
Hamilton would likely have been 
“liberals” in 1900, ‘but, this being 
1961, it seems apparent to me-— 
and, judging from the results ‘of 
several recent elections, to many of 
my contemporaries — that the path 
to freedom today lies to the right. 
` Ropert F. Jones, M.D. 
Houston, Tex. 
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DOUBLE RETURN 
REA loans 


from these 


Americans are getting a better-living bonus—plus their 
money back—from Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans. 

In the first place, Rural Electric Systems already 
have repaid nearly $1'-billion in principal and in- 
terest on their $3'2-billion in REA loans. And their re- 
payment record is 99.998% perfect — one of the finest 
in the history of banking. 

Nearly 1000 Rural Electric Systems— mostly cooper- 
atives—have invested these funds in 1'/2-million miles 
of line and other facilities. Today nearly 17 million 
rural Americans, who found no other practical way to 
obtain electricity, depend on these rural systems for 
light and power. 

Secondly, the Rural Electrification program has 
benefited all Americans: 

e Higher rural living standards— modern homes, 

better schools and churches. 

ə More healthful conditions for both town and 
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country—a century of progress in just 25 years. 
e Abundance of high quality food for everyone. 
e Growth of new industry in many regions. 
e Dispersal of vital national defense installations. 
e Leadership in rural development to builda 
stronger America. 
e Creation of a new multi-billion dollar market for 
electrical products. 
e New jobs, new payrolls for millions in America’s 
cities and towns. 
This double return makes REA 
loans to rural electrics one of the 
best investments our government 
has ever made. That's why we say 
rural electrification is good for all 
Americans. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
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SHEARING 


Some twenty years after his first recording, piano buffs are still 
cheering Shearing. From his earliest boogie-woogie period to his 
latter-day lush and swinging orchestrally-backed works (‘‘Black 
Satin,” “Satin Brass”) and his Afro-Cuban stylings (‘‘Mood 
Latino’’), George has never forgotten what the best pianists have 
always known: the man didn’t put all those 88 keys there just to 
keep piano tuners busy! Shearing’s full exploration of the instru- 
ment’s possibilities (together with his rich scoring for his group, 
orchestral and vocal settings) define another colorful segment 
of the spacious sound gamut you command with SCOTCH®e 
BRAND Magnetic Tape! 


Whether your recording interests are with jazz 
or the classics, instrumental or vox humana, 
this tape puts them all at your beck and recall. 
“SCOTCH”! Magnetic Tape gives you wider 
dynamic range, greater fidelity than ordinary 
tapes—makes every moment of recorded 
sound a ‘moment of truth!” Here’s why... 


“SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are registered TM's of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. 





‘‘SCOTCH”’ BRAND Tape is made by 3M Company, pioneer manu- 
facturer of magnetic tape. More than half a century of precision 
coating experience helps assure unvarying tape quality. ‘‘SCOTCH”’ 
Magnetic Tape is held microscopically uniform in backing and 
oxide thickness, and in tape width. This uniformity plus the 
sensitivity of high-potency oxides assures identical fine-quality 
recording properties always, inch after inch, reel after reel—makes 
possible tape that handles four-track stereo as easily as monaural. 
Exclusive Silicone lubrication minimizes head wear, extends tape 
life. Whatever your recording needs, there’s a ‘‘SCOTCH”’ Mag- 
netic Tape just right for you. See your dealer. 
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on SCOTCH BRAND Magnetic Tape 
you hear it all! 
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BY CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN. eo a F 
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ARTIST, both of which have just been reprinled; -hèn she turned her allention to three great lawyers, 
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‘Te ether day I had | a letter from a’ ‘woman it ina 


little town in Michigan. Fremont, thé town was, 


population thirty-six hundred.’ I had not met the 


lady, and this is what she wrote: “Dear Mrs, 
Bowen, Some time ago I read a quotation. ‘where ` 


‘you said that if you died and turned -up some- . 
“where, you- would know it was heaven when": 
Mozart came forward and told you, ‘Mrs. B., To. 
> am so glad you are here. I: Have just written 258 


new string quartets, and wé badly need. a second . 
fiddle?” o, ie 

The’ quotation was letter- perfect, = my cor- 
respondent went- on:to say she had given the. 
matter’ much thought. ‘In case-you get~’there 
first,” she added, “please mention me for the cello 
position, if it isn’t already filled. 
practice all" can.in preparation.” 


factor of my life. 


‘chamber music and their willingness to. keep on 


-playing until two in the morning. ‘Star events in < 


my life were playing Mozart string quintets with“ 
Piatagorsky, quartets with Sidney Griller, and, 
with Boris Croyt of the Budapest. I know why 
these brilliant players let me sit in ‘with. them, and 
it has little to do. with the fact that I spent,. long 
ago, four years at music school, two at the Peabody - 


~ 


I promise to - 
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Carunnine Daunxen BowEN was a musician before she became a biographer, and her violin i is o o 
as dear to her as any. of her books. Among her early books” are BELOVED FRIEND: THE STORY OF 


" TCHAIKOWSKY “AND NADEJDA VON MECK, and her biography of the brothers. Rubinstein, FREE 


Justice Holmes, young John Adams, and Sir Edward. ‘Coke, Queen Elizabeth's great ganocalg: 
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Mrs. Bowen. ts now in England i in search of source ‘malerial about F rancis Bacon. yee 
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- Institute in Baltimore and two at the Juilliard in 


New York. The reason I.am made part of these 
delightful sessions is that the musicians have read 
ee books. And they have not hesitated to tell me 

: “I read your John Adams book and I wanted 
i see what you were like.” : 


There is more than one road to Elysium, and, as: 


Francis Bacon said, the fairer path is longer about. 


If musicians do me the honor to be curious about - 

~Me, it is as- nothing compared with my curiosity ` 
Biographers, by their very ` 
nature, want to know everything about everybody, 


concerning musicians. 


dead or alive. With me the appetite has centered 
on.-the genus lawyer and the genus musician. 
While I was writing the biographies of Tchaikov- 
‘sky and the brothers Anton and Nicholas Rubin- 


_. stein, I became familiar with many great musi- 
Music has been, and ‘is, the happiest single ` cians of the past— not only famous virtuosos, ` 
More than once I have testified . 

in print to the joys of sitting in the second’ fiddler’s 
_ chair and following, under the lamp, players more > 
skillful than I by far, but equal in their -love.of.. 


celebrated performers, and conductors of orches- 
tras, but men and women of the profession who 


truly loved tò make music, and said so. (And to. 
„be a musical celebrity i is, I may add, by no means. 


synonymous with a true love of music.) I recall 
these men and: women not only with respect and 
wonder but with affection; their zeal encourages 
‘the aimateur.- J think of Borodin, the composer 


who, when he ‘was a medical student, played - 
_ String quartets: once a week, and used to walk 


‘seven Russian miles with his cello, not being able 
-to afford. cab fares. Then there was Paderewski’s 
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teacher, Theodor Leschetizky. To Leschetizky it 
was incomprehensible that a musician could be 
without music even for a day. (Incidentally, his 
dog was named Solo.) Leschetizky could not keep 
away from music. On entering the room he some- 


‘times played a chord on the piano, as if to say good 
_ morning, and on leaving, to say good-by. 
= when a talented pupil and her sister were going 
` away, after a visit to his house, Leschetizky helped 


Once, 


them pack, then exclaimed, “But you haven’t said 
good-by to the piano!” Seeing they were hurried, 


-Leschetizky went to the piano himself and played 


a joyous little good-by, adding, “It will be several 
days before you can hear a piano again.” 


Mostcians have a lighthearted way of identify- 
ing music with the events and associations of their 
daily lives. Take Karl Maria von Weber, who 
composed so many charming waltzes, and whose 
music seems to be coming back in fashion. Weber 
and his close friend, Gansbacher, when writing to 
each other, always referred to their several lady 
friends by musical keys: “I see or hear nothing of 
D minor; she is quite dead to me, which causes 
me heartfelt regret. F major has disappeared alto- 
gether.” I think of Henry Purcell in the seven- 
teenth century, who wrote such truly enchanting 
music. When Purcell published his book of 
Sonatas a Tré—those beautiful sonatas for two 
violins and harpsichord —- he wrote in the pref- 
ace, “The Author heartily wishes that his Book 
may fall into no other hands but theirs who carry 
musical Souls about them.” 

I have often wished the same about my own 
books after writing them — even those books 
which did not deal with music. People who carry 
musical souls about them are, I think, more re- 
ceptive than others. They smile more readily. 
One feels in them a pleasing propensity toward the 
lesser sins, a pleasing readiness also to admit the 
possibility that on occasion they may be in the 
wrong, they may be mistaken. It is hard for me to 
acknowledge that there actually exist people — 
breathing, sentient beings — who do not like 
music, persons who otherwise can be agreeable 
enough, even brilliant intellectually, and seem- 
ingly normal. When I was younger, I used to try 
to reform these unfortunates. I urged them to take 
ear-training lessons, or offered to lend them my 
third-best violin. “Just take it home and keep it 
around,” I said. It seemed to me impossible that 
a person who once had held a violin beneath his 
Well, the Greeks used to 
say that any man who had looked on Helen of 
Troy was never the same again. 

In this connection it is odd that I elected to 


spend eight or nine years writing the biographies 
of two men who were totally indifferent to music: 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of our United 
States Supreme Court and Sir Edward Coke of 
England, who was Queen Elizabeth’s Attorney 


_ General and Chief Justice under James I. If Coke 
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John Adams’ time. 


loved music, he never said so, to my knowledge at 
least. As for Mr. Justice Holmes — let me quote 
to you his definition of music. It is true the defini- 
tion was made for legal purposes, pronounced 
from the Supreme Court during a plagiarism suit 
that had to'do with a mechanical player piano. 
Even so, no musician could have written it. Here 
it is: “A musical composition is a rational colloca- 
tion of sounds apart from concepts, reduced to a 
tangible expression from which the collocation 
can be reproduced either with or without -con- 
tinuous human intervention.’ 

For me to write a whole book about such a man 
must have been sheer perversity. Mrs. Holmes, 
otherwise an enchanting woman, said straight out, 
“Music is a noise.” During the years when I was 
writing Yankee from Olympus, it was always a relief 
to turn to the Justice’s father, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of Boston; who played the violin — very 
badly. He took it up in his fifties and alarmed his 
family by practicing in a downstairs parlor with © 
the door open. He was quite airy and confident. 
Learning to play the violin, the doctor assured the 
household, was a mere matter of application and 


- patience. 


John Adams, our second President, liked music, 
I believe. In writing his biography I decided that 
if Adams had not had such a bleak Puritan 
bringing-up, he might have derived much joy 
from music. He played no instrument, but he 
liked to sing and to hear other people sing. He 
was sorely tried by the nasal whine which passed 
for Psalm singing in his New England Congrega- 
tional Church; he did not find it conducive to 
gratitude toward one’s Maker. The Episcopa- 
lians, unfortunately, sang much better. “More 
genteelly,”? was the way Adams put it. When John 
Adams went down to Philadelphia for the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774, he became greatly dar- 
ing, and strayed around the block to attend Mass 
at the Romish Chapel. He confessed himself half - 
tranced by the organ and the choir that sang so 
sweetly. “I wonder,” he wrote to his wife, “how 
Luther ever broke the spell.” 

It’s hard to remember the naiveté of our nation 
concerning music, even much later in history than 
e. American audiences of the 
1840s were offered tricks and stunts in lieu of 
music. Volovsky the Pole came on tour and ad- 
vertised that he could play four hundred notes in 
one musical measure. Leopold Meyer, known 
as the “‘sledge hammer artist,” played roulades on 
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the keyboard with his left hand, while with his 
right he waved gaily to the ladies in the audience. 
Then -there was Henri Herz, the Parisian piano 
manufacturer. At one of his American concerts, 
Herz’s manager advertised that the hall would be 
lighted by a thousand wax candles. A man in the 
audience complained that he had counted and 
there were only 999. So Herz sent the man a 
candle. Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, 
was advertised by that astute manager, P. T. 
Barnum, not as a singer and musician but as an 
angel from heaven, an example of sweet unsullied 
womanhood. When she landed in New York, 
Jenny Lind was escorted from her ship by five 
hundred red-shirted, trumpet-blowing firemen. 

The Barnum attitude was not confined entirely 
to America. Debussy noted it in the Paris of the 
1890s. Knowledgeable, urbane Debussy remarked 
one day, “The attraction of the virtuoso for the 
public is very like that of the circus for the crowd. 
There is always a hope that something dangerous 
may happen. Monsieur X may play the violin 
with Monsieur Y on his shoulders, or Monsieur B 
may conclude his piece by playing the piano with 
his teeth.” 

I am not sure the attitude has disappeared, nor 
do I think we need to be too severe about it. 
Virtuoso playing, virtuoso conducting of orches- 
tras has perforce the quality of theater in it, even 
of theatricality. Tickets must be sold, concerts are 
apt to be long, and a little diversion can be helpful. 
Do you recall the musical ladies in E. M. Forster’s 
delicious novel, Howard’s End? The ladies were 
discussing the symphonies at the Queen’s Hall in 
London, in particular the merits of a certain per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fifth. “Oh, surely you 
remember!” says one of the ladies. ‘“That was the 
time the sandy cat ran round the balustrade.” 


Waar is the motivation that lies behind great 
art? What propels the artist to his work? What 
keeps him on the track, that extraordinary track 
from which nothing can divert him? Is it circum- 
stance; is it something in the original gene? While 
I was studying for the biographies of Tchaikovsky 
and the Rubinsteins, I read what material I could 
find about genius, from graphs drawn up in uni- 
versity laboratories to Santayana on aesthetics and 
to Freud and others in psychiatry. I found no 
satisfactory answer. So I turned to a study of the 
lives of artists, of the conditions under which men 
produce their best work and function at their 
highest and happiest. I noted especially the 
artist’s concept of himself, his confessed estimate of 
his powers, his personal morality and outlook on 
his world. 
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Critics are prodigal with notions as to what 
motivated certain compositions of the masters. 
Brahms’s biographers have said that he wrote 
such and such music because he was “grieving 
over Clara Schumann,” Robert Schumann’s wife, 
with whom Brahms was in love for years. Maybe 
the critics were right. But what Brahms himself 
said at the time was, “Some of my best ideas come - 
to me while I am brushing my shoes before dawn.” 

I think he was serious when he said it. I heard 
a magnificent painter say that she got her best 
ideas while she was taking her bath before break- 
fast. Many years ago, Theodore Roethke, the 
distinguished poet, told me that in order to write 


. poetry he had to have, when he got up in the 


morning, “a sense of well-being.” 

I think I know what he meant — a sense of his 
powers serving him, pulling together with all their 
native force. Whether a person is endowed with 
big powers or little powers, he has to feel confi- 
dence, complete and functioning. This sense of 
well-being has little to do with happiness, as the 
world counts happiness. Poets, novelists, even 
historians, sometimes write from a sense of des- 
peration, pour it out, and thus get rid of it. Ob- 
serve for a moment that gloomy Scotsman, Thomas 


` Carlyle (I happen to be his fervent admirer). In 
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1835, Carlyle was in London working on his his- 
tory of the French Revolution — two volumes 
filled with life, color, movement. “The great dif- 
ficulty,”? Carlyle wrote in his diary, “‘is to keep 
oneself in right balance, not despondent, not: 
exasperated, defiant, free and clear.” 

While I was writing Yankee from Olympus, I typed 
that out and tacked it over my desk. Now let me 
give you the rest of Carlyle’s paragraph: “‘defiant, 
free and clear. . . . Nevertheless,” he says, “‘it 
is now some three-and-twenty months since I have 
earned one penny by the craft of literature. I have 
been ready to work. I know no fault I have com- 


mitted. To ask able editors to employ me will not 


improve but worsen matters. I am like a spinster, 
waiting to be married. . . . Write then and com- 
plain of nothing — defy all things. In this humour 
I write my book, without hope of it, except of 
being done with it.” 

Now, I suspect that Carlyle was not quite as 
depressed after he wrote those lines as before. 
Artists have a way of making gloomy, desperate 
confessions in diaries, and writing gloomy, des- 
perate letters to their friends, about how they will 
never be able to finish this book or this symphony. 
Then they go back to work with the greatest zest. 
There is excitement in the very act of composition. 
Some of you know this at first hand — a deep 
satisfaction when the thing begins to take shape. 
Actually, I wonder if life holds a deeper satisfac- 
tion. If Carlyle wrote his book “without hope of 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


it, except of being done with it,” that still gave 


room for quite a lot of hope. The time when an 


artist truly despairs is not when his wife leaves 
him or he cannot pay the bills, but when in his 
work he falls short, knows himself blocked, stopped, 
helpless, and has no hope of “being done with it,” 
almost as if breath itself had been cut off. One 
feels sorry for Rameau, the composer, as he grew 
old. “From day to day my taste improves,’ he 
said. “But I have lost all my genius.” 


l HAVE noted that, barring accidents, artists whose 
powers wear best and last longest are those who 
have trained themselves to work under adversity. 
I am impressed by the really formidable discipline 
under which great artists operate. I do not refer 
here to moral discipline, or the pleasing virtues 
which lead to good citizenship. I mean artistic 
discipline — discipline with regard to working 
hours, a hoarding of themselves so they can pour 
it out where it really counts. Great artists treasure 
their time with a bitter and snarling miserliness. 
Tchaikovsky, for example, was a man of much 
charm and friendliness. People used to follow him 
around town. Everybody wanted him at parties, 
and Tchaikovsky liked parties. In 1937 I was in 
Russia and visited Klin, outside Moscow, where 
Tchaikovsky had a country villa. I saw a sign 
which used to hang outside the gate. It read: “‘P. I. 
Tchaikovsky. Receives Mondays and Thursdays, 
3 to 5. Not at home. Please do not ring.” 

I. think the world at large has little conception 
of how hard great artists work. You can say they 
are driven, you can say they are inspired. One 
thing is sure: from an early age they are aware of 
their natural endowments. I know of not one 
first-rate talent who was not —or is not — en- 
tirely conscious of his gifts. If anyone called him 


genius to his face, he would look uncomfortable. 


and probably be rude. Stanislavsky, the great 
theatrical producer, said, “Only home-made gen- 
iuses boast of their nearness to Apollo, of their 
all-embracing inner fire.’ When Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach was asked the secret of his mastery, he 
replied, “I worked hard.” Charles Darwin and 
Sir Isaac Newton had similar answers to that 
question. Some of the classic composers acknowl- 
edged their talent with a splendid simplicity. “I 
know,” said Haydn, “that God has bestowed a 
talent upon me, and I thank Him for it.” Some- 
one protested the gaiety of Haydn’s church music. 
“I cannot help it,” Haydn replied. “I give forth 
what is in me. When I think of the Divine Being, 
my heart is so full of joy that the notes fly off as 
from a spindle. And as I have a cheerful heart, He 
will pardon me if I serve Him cheerfully.” 
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Haydn had a personal habit, as a composer, 
which, when I read about it years ago, clarified a 
number of things for me. As a beginner, I was 
fearful of the act of writing. To sit down at the. 
typewriter, alone in the room, and start a book’or 
a chapter or a short story seemed to me a terrify- 
ing act of presumption, though a thrilling one. I 
used to get all dressed up, at eight o’clock in the . 
morning or earlier, put on my good suit, good 
shoes, lipstick, everything, and sit solemnly down 
at my desk on the third floor. I remember one 
Saturday my daughter of eight dashed in and 
found me at the typewriter, thus accoutered. ` She 
said, “Ma, you going someplace this morning?” 
I told her I hoped so, I hoped so indeed. She 
understood, and laughed, and left the room. 

It was during those early, tentative days that I 
read how Joseph Haydn, when he sat down to com- 
pose, used to put on full court regalia, gold-braided 
coat, buckled shoes, and a diamond ring which 
the Emperor had given him. It was certainly 
arguing from the sublime to the ridiculous. Yet if 
Joseph Haydn was awe-struck before the act of 
composition, then C. D. Bowen surely had a right 
to shake in her shoes. Haydn’s character was like 
his music, the more intimately you know it, the 
more you love and admire. Before he was sixty, 
Haydn never traveled, but lived quietly on the 
estate of his patron, Prince Esterhazy, and wrote 
innumerable pieces for water parties, balls, and- 
family birthdays. But when Prince Esterhazy 
died, Salomon, the violin virtuoso, hurried to. 
Vienna and urged Haydn to tour Europe with 
him. They would play in every important city of 
the Continent —a dazzling prospect. Haydn’s 
friends worried, because Haydn was an unworldly 
soul, and they wondered how he would handle 
himself. Mozart especially was uneasy. “Papa,” 
Mozart said, “Papa Haydn, you have no training 
for the great ‘world, and you speak few languages.” 
“Ach!” Haydn said. “My language is understood 
all over the world.” 

When Haydn was an old man, he made his last 
public appearance. It was in Vienna, in 1808, 
and his choral work, The Creation, was given before 
a brilliant audience., When the singers reached 
the passage, “And there was light,” the audience 
burst into applause. Haydn, overcome with ex; 
citement, exclaimed aloud, “‘Not I, but a power 
from above created that.” 

Artists, writers, even great philosophers, are 
sometimes quite ingenuous about their powers, 
indignantly surprised when someone does not rec- 
ognize them for what they are. One of the stories 
I like best is about Schopenhauer. Not an en- 
dearing character, certainly, but hardly one to 
ignore. Apparently Schopenhauer ate, quantita- 
tively, like an elephant. One day a young man,. 


an admirer, came to lunch, and sat marveling at 
the philosopher’s capacity. The young man stayed 
for supper, and the sage went at it as if he had not 
been fed in a week. Finally the young man said, 
“Sir, why do you eat so much?” 

“I eat a great deal,” Schopenhauer replied, 
“because I am a great man.” 

Your great artist looks on his talent as a responsi- 
‘bility laid on him by God, or perhaps a curse set 
on him by the devil. Whichever way he looks at 
it, while he is writing that book or composing that 
symphony, Doom hangs over him. He is afraid 
something will interfere to stop him. Tchaikovsky 
was forever writing to his friends, “I fear that I 
shall die with my music in me.” Artists often 
think they are going to die before their time. They 
seem to possess a heightened sense of the passing 
of the hours. In psychiatric terms I have heard 
this described as guilt, under the theory that 
artistic creation is a lifelong, recurring act of ex- 
piation. This is hard for me to accept. I think 
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gap in order to live at all. It is therefore with 


genuine despair that I always resume art. The 
only thing I want is money; that, at least, one ought 
to be able to get. Love I abandon, and art!” 
Now, guess how the next sentence reads: “‘Well, 
the Rheingold is ready, readier than I ever thought 


it would be. I went to this music with so much 


rather that artists dread death because they love ° 


life. Artists, even at their gloomiest, seem to main- 
tain a constant love affair with life, marked by all 
the ups and downs, the depressions and ecstasies 
of infatuation. Artists have so much to do and 
so little time to do it! Joseph Conrad was con- 
vinced that he would die early, although there was 
nothing wrong with his health. He bemoaned 
this sad, oncoming fate — and lived to a ripe 
enough age. Do you remember the New Yorker 
profile of William Faulkner some years ago? 
Walking along New York city streets, Faulkner 
would look over his shoulder. “I got a Doom 
follerin’ me,” he said. 

It is amusing to observe the ways and means 
used to ward off the evil eye. Tchaikovsky was 
convinced that he dare not let himself look for suc- 
cess at the next concert. He was aware that his 
new symphony was good; he did not doubt it. But 
at the first performance, something would surely 
go wrong. The audience would be filled with his 
sworn enemies, or the timpani player would be 
late with his roll, the cymbalist would let go two 
bars early. When Tchaikovsky conducted the 
orchestra himself, he suffered from a neurotic fear 
that his head would fall off. He had an awkward 
time, holding it down with one hand while he 
conducted with the other. I used to try it, while I 
was writing his biography. 

Nineteenth-century romanticists indulged, I be- 
lieve, in the loudest moans on record. Among 
these romantics, Wagner yelled more agonizingly 
than any. Have you read his letters to Liszt, 
written when Wagner was young, living in exile? 
Here is a sample: “Everything seems so waste, so 
waste, so waste! Dearest friend, art, with me, 
after all, is a pure stopgap, nothing else. A stop- 
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faith, so much joy. And with a true fury of despair 
I continued, and have at last finished it.” 

Your true artist, let us note, always does finish. 
Sometimes he rages, like Wagner. Sometimes he 
finishes in serenity, and writes at the bottom of 
his music paper, like Palestrina and Bach, the 
words Soli Det Gloria. But he finishes. This is not 
to say that great artists are never blocked in their 
inspiration. On the contrary, they can be tem- 
porarily put off by failure, by success, by illness, 
by disappointment, or perhaps by some difficulty 
intrinsic to the composition itself, one of those 
snags, those compositional pitfalls that lie in wait 
on every page. Robert Frost once told me he 
could not write if he heard that somebody had 
said something mean about him. 


Au. artists quiver under the lash of adverse criti- 
cism. Rachmaninoff’s first symphony was a fail- 
ure. So Rachmaninoff took sick (and I mean, 
took sick) and lay around on sofas for a year, with- 
out writing one measure of music. He was 
twenty-two at the time. But he recovered, and 
wrote much music. When Beethoven heard that 
a certain conductor refused to perform one of his 
symphonies, he went to bed and stayed there 
until the symphony was performed. Charles 
Dickens was forever defending himself against 
criticism, writing letters to the press and protesting 
that he was misunderstood. Yet neither criticism 
nor misunderstanding stopped his output. ` “Dick- 
ens,” said G. K. Chesterton, ‘“‘was the character 
whom anybody can hurt and nobody can kill.” 

The recovery is what counts, not the illness. 
Certain artists work better when they are in re- 
bellion against something or other — against the 
society in which they live, against their immediate 
boss if they have one, or their wife or their hus- 
band or their best friend. Such a person enjoys 
all the arrogance of opposition, with little to lose. 
That of course is one reason why success ‘is a dan- 
ger — it doubles the risk. 

To do their best work, different personalities 
require differing degrees of hardship or ease. 
William James has pointed this out eloquently in 
his Varieties of Religious Experience. “Some men and 
women there are who can live on smiles and the 
word ‘yes’ forever,” James says. “For others, this 
is too tepid and relaxed a moral climate. Some 
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austerity and wintry negativity, some roughness, 
danger, stringency and effort, some no! no! must 
be mixed in, to produce the sense of an existence 
with character and texture and power. The range 
of individual difference,” he says, “in this respect 
is enormous; but whatever the mixture of yesses 


when he has struck it in the right proportion for 
him. ‘This, he feels, ‘is my proper vocation, this 
is the optimum, the law, the life for me to live. Here 
I find the degree of equilibrium, safety, calm, and 
Ke leisure which I need, or here I find the challenge, 
ae passion, fight and hardship without which my 
i soul’s energy expires.’ ” 

. As a biographer, I am always curious to see how 

a talented’ man reacts to his first great success. I 


more people break down after success than after 
failure. Woodrow Wilson remarked that many a 
-man has been ruined by his secondary successes. 
Young artists in particular, I think, can be. thus 
diverted, pushed off their true road by the praise 
of friends and neighbors. Brahms wrote to his 
publisher, concerning Max Bruch, the comiposer. 
“Bruch is shortsighted. He sees only to the next 
laurel wreath.” 
Johannes Brahms wrote enough string quartets, 
he said, to paper his room. Of these he submitted 
only three for publication, the three that we know. 
One night in a Vienna café, a young composer 
was complaining: of the poor reception his first 
opera had had from the critics. “Ach!” Brahms 
said. “It is customary to drown the first litter.” 
Brahms had a right to-say it; he had destroyed 
his own offspring when he considered them un- 
worthy. The point to bear in mind, I think, is 
that, to hit the target, a man has to shoot off much 
ammunition. One of the marks of true genius is 
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and noes may be, the person is infallibly aware. 


once heard a psychiatrist say that he had seen. 


a quality of abundance. A rich, rollicking abun- 
dance, enough to give indigestion to ordinary 
people. Great artists turn it out in rolls, in 
swatches. They cover whole ceilings with paint- 
ings, they chip out a mountainside in stone, they 
write not one novel but a shelf full. It follows that 
some of their work is better than other. As much 
as a third of it may be pretty bad. Shall we say this 
unevenness is the mark of their humanity — of 
their proud mortality as well as of their im- 
mortality? 

The stories I have told here are an illustration 
of the artist and his nature — of the artist’s faith 
in himself, of his defiance of society when it does 
not serve his art, of his self-discipline, his ‘self- . 
indulgence, his golden humor, or his neryouslack 
of humor on occasion. Most of the men whom I 
mentioned lived in times past. Yet I cannot think 
the artist’s nature has changed in a mere century 
or two, or that it will change. It is the environ- 
ment that changes. If Picasso paints a Guernica, it 
is because Picasso lives in times of horror and 
despair. If sculptured man is distorted in iron | 
and stone, it is because the artist has reason to see 
him as distorted. In the discord and formlessness 
of modern music we hear and feel the harshness of . 
man’s present fate. | 

These -pictures and this music are not pretty. 
Let us take pride; however, that in America the 
artist is free to express reality as he sees it. But 
freedom for the artist, as for anyone else, is an 
evanescent thing. Overnight it can vanish. A 
sense of freedom, the sense of well-being that 
Theodore Roethke spoke of, is partly contingent 
on the poet’s assurance that his environment 
respects his art, holds it high in estimation — as ' 
high, for instance, as it holds science, the launch- ' 
ing of satellites, or important journeys to the moon. 
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“In some inexplicable way an accident... 


Oh, not inexplicable. Death explains — 
That kind of death does: rewinds remembrance. 


Backward like a film track till the man 


Among the lilacs, péeling the green stem, 
Waits for the gunshot where the play began; 


Rewinds the Africas and Idahos and Spains 


To find the table at the Closerie des Lilas 
Where all that blood once laughed but not for joy — 
Where all this tenderness turns bitter as it was. 


“The shattered mouth foretells the singing boy. - 
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Five East Berliners Speak Out 


Before the border of East Berlin was. sealed, the citizens of that be- 


leaguered place, in increasing number, were making up their minds to 


escape. In the brave, candid statements that follow, we understand why. E l i 


Hans R. is a cabinetmaker, thirty-seven ‘years old. He 
was a corboral in the Wehrmacht and fought in the winter 
campaign in Russia. He is married, and he and his wife 
have a ten-year-old son. He wears his thick blond hair 
short and straight back. His eyes are calm and steady, 
and he has the blunt, quiet hands of a craftsman. Hans R. 
was born in the East German city from which he fled, and 
he lived there all his life except for his army service. 


All of my life I have worked with my hands. So 
has my entire family. We have taken pride in our 
trade; we have looked on our trade as an honor- 


able thing. My father taught us this when I and 


my brothers were very young. I have tried to 


_teach the same principles to my son, not because 
.work is honorable any longer in East Germany, 


but because I think that=.work cannot be dis- 
honored forever. Someday it will again be a manly 
thing to work like an honest man, even- in East 
Germany. I do not think that men can live with- 
out a feeling of respect for themselves and their 
work. 

This is my opinion. Nothing will change it. I 
have left my home, which I love very much, be- 
cause I could not even pretend that my opinion 
had changed. Had I been able to pretend, to be- 
have as if I had buried my self-respect and my 
pride in my work, I would have stayed and I 
would have won privileges. But I could not do 
this. People told me over and over it would be 


smart to do it, but I always thought to myself: If 
I do start to pretend, what happens to me inside? 
After a while you begin to believe the pretense. 

Then you are finished. 

This was the root of my troubles. It made a lot 
of unhappiness for me and my wife and the rest of 
my family. Many times I was warned. Still I 
could not change. Of course, I was not so foolish 
as to say right out how I felt. But itis not neces- 
sary to do so. Anyone who has worked with other 


amen knows that it is easy for the boss to tell who 


is trying to cooperate and get ahead and who does 
not like the boss. I was the fellow who did not like 
the boss, and it showed. 

Always I have wanted to be independent. Dur- 
ing the war, when I disliked the discipline and the 
orders, I used to think: ‘‘After the war is over, if I 
live, PH open a little workshop and follow my 
trade. Then I will be my own boss, and I can do 
things to suit myself.” It always seemed to me a 
good thing to be an artisan, to make fine chairs and 
tables and wardrobes and sell them for an honest 
price to people who needed them and admired 
them. That is what I wanted todo. I had an idea 
of independence, of privacy. Also, I had an idea 
of quality. 

It was hard for me to be told not to have such 
ideas. I was told not to open my shop. They said 
it would be a waste of needed skill and manpower. 
Instead I was given a job in a state factory. Each 
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day, each week, I had a certain amount of work 
to do, a quota to fulfill. It was said over and over 
that to fulfill one’s quota was a sign of patriotism 
and not to fulfill it was a sure sign of the opposite. 
Some people believed this. I could not. I couldn’t 
believe that making ugly furniture, bad furniture 


that wasn’t even glued and pegged properly, was 


patriotic. My father would have refused to do the 
work I was asked to do — cutting out pieces of 
wood according to a set pattern and then banging 
them together for the painters to cover with sticky 
shellac. It offended me to think that this was the 
only kind of furniture people could buy, and I was 
sick to think that I was wasting my trade this way. 
Nevertheless, I tried to do my best, because times 
were hard and I had to live. But often my quota 
was not fulfilled. 

Then, in 1952, there was a great effort to get 
workers to join the Communist Party. I was 
called in and asked to become a candidate mem- 
ber. Because I do not believe in this particular 
political system, I refused. After this, things were 
less pleasant for me. I was told to submit to an 
examination, which meant an investigation of my 
associations and long questioning as to my beliefs. 
At the end of this I was told that I was in need of 
help. I was ordered to submit to political educa- 
tion. There was no choice in this. I had to submit. 
But I was not a bright pupil. 

At the same time, I had started to make some 
little things at home — tables, bookcases, chairs, 
the sort of items that people wanted. I did this 
partly for recreation and partly for the money that 
they brought when I sold them. I was making less 
than 1000 East German marks (about $57) a 
month at that time, and this was not enough to 
live on. Sooner or later it had to happen. I sold a 
table or something to the wrong person, and the 
police found out. Free enterprise is a great mis- 
demeanor against the state, and I was repri- 
manded harshly. After that, things did not go 
so well. 

Finally, my wife could not stand it any longer, 
and we agreed that she should come into the West 
with our son. I was to join her later. Her plans 
were discovered and reported by a neighbor — 
even now I don’t know which neighbor — and 
one day when I came home from work my wife 
was not there. My son came in from play and his 
mother was not there. We asked our relatives and 
friends if they had seen her, we searched the city 
for two days, and at last we had to go to the 
police. They said that they had no information 
about her. I never received any word about her, 
and the boy kept asking where she was. . There 
was no one to care for him with his mother gone, 
and he could not understand. Three months later 
my wife came back. She had been in prison. The 
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police had come and taken her to prison one after- 
noon, never told her why and never told her child 
or her husband anything at all. 

Things went from bad to worse. One of the 
men I worked with was arrested one day. He 
grew very frightened and gave a long confession 
of lies, or mostly lies, because he was trying to save 
himself. He denounced me, among others, as an 
enemy of the state. I heard of this from friends 
here in West Berlin, where I was looking for work. 
I had got permission to go to another city in East 
Germany on vacation, but I came to West Ger- 
many instead, thinking that I could find a job and 
then bring my wife and son here. I went back 
secretly to our town to find my wife. I had to do 
this because I had written her four letters and she 
had not answered. I was very worried, remember- 
ing the things that had happened to her before, 
so I went back. Her mother and father told me 
that she was in prison again. It was known to the 
authorities that I had been in West Germany, and 
if they caught me, I would go to prison for three 
years. That is the law. So I left, secretly, and 
came back here. I had to leave my wife in prison 
and my son with his grandmother. 

It is not easy to do such a thing. I only hope 
that the situation will not last forever. Meanwhile, 
I am making plans. First I need a job where I can 
use my hands as I know how to use them. Then, 
maybe, things will work out little by little. We 
will keep on trying. 


Disrer s. twenty-one years old, has classic German 
good looks: blond hati, clear blue eyes, a fine nose, and a 
square chin. His father was killed in action, and his 
mother died after the war. He grew up with relatives in 
East Berlin and received a secondary school education. He 
belonged to various Communist youth organizations as 
the price of securing this education. Dieter crossed the 
East Berlin— West Berlin frontier the day before the wall 
went up. i : 


After I had finished my regular schooling, I was 
told that I would make a good hospital worker, 
and I was assigned to a hospital for training. It 
was my hope to become a laboratory technician, 
and I was told that this was possible. Neverthe- 
less, I continued to work as an orderly. This is not 
bad work, but there is not much future in it if you 
ever want to get married and have a decent life, 
so I worked“hard and kept asking for higher 
training. 

I knew in my heart that I would never have a 
chance for such training. I was not doing the 
right things. Often I skipped the lectures on Com- 
munism that all the hospital workers were’ sup- 
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posed to attend. I cannot explain this, really. A- 


lot of people go to the lectures who do not believe 
them. Most people, in fact, do not believe them. 
Besides, the lectures are extremely boring and 
very long. I had heard it all many times. Still, 
it was better to go if you wanted to get ahead. I 
knew it, but I could not make myself go. 

At the same time, I had dropped out of the 
various organizations I belonged to as a student. 


The reason was the-same: they were dull and bor- 


ing, the same thing over and over again. 

One day my supervisor called me into his office. 
He charged me with my behavior and asked what 
was wrong with me. I told him I was discouraged 
about my future and asked why I had not been 
given the training I had been promised. He grew 
angry. He said that people who showed no sign 


of loyalty to the state would not be picked for 


higher training. He told me that I was politically 
unstable and that a serious view of this was taken 
by the authorities. 
and didn’t know what to say. He sent me away. 

A day or two later, I had a call from the police. 
They said that they knew that I had been going 
frequently into West Bérlin to see my aunt. They 
knew also that I had many friends in West Berlin 
and that I had been seen riding on a motor scooter 
with a decadent girl from West Berlin who had 
long hair, like Brigitte Bardot’s. All of this was 
true enough, and I could only. admit that it was. I 
was ordered not to go to West Berlin any more, 
and, in particular, not to visit my aunt. I said that 
she was my only relative. The police said that this 
made no difference, that she was a bad influence 
who made me forget my loyalties. 

I expected that when I told my aunt she would 
cry or be upset and maybe ask me to flee from 
East Berlin. Instead she advised me not to get into 
trouble on her account and to do what I thought 
best. Because I knew that I was being watched, I 
stopped crossing the border. Also, I went to the 
education classes and let them try to rehabilitate 
me. All the time I was melancholy. I did not hear 
what was being said in the education classes. I 
felt that there was no hope in the world for me. 

After a while, I was called into the supervisor’s 
office again. There was another man there to see 
me, and the supervisor went out of the room while 
he talked to me. The man was from the police, 
and he had my record with him in a folder. My 
name was on the cover. He riffled the pages of 
the folder as he talked to me. It made me nervous. 

The man told me that there had been some 
doubt about me, but the authorities were encour- 
aged at the progress I had made. They were con- 
vinced that I was trying to do better. He was very 
charming and sympathetic. He knew all about 
my plans and hopes to be a technician. 


WHY WE CROSSED OVER 


. This, he said, was very possible if I had the right 


‘attitude. All I-had to do was observe certain pa- 


Naturally, I was frightened 


tients and fellow workers whose names would be 
given to me, and report what-they said and did 
and who they saw. It was simple. It was a 
patriotic duty. It was a way to get ahead. I told 
him that I would think about it. 

That night I crossed, the frontier-into West 
Berlin and knocked on my aunt’s door. To be a 
technician in a laboratory does not mean that 
much to me. There is a limit to what you.can be 
asked to pay, and I have paid enough. 


Unsts F., twenty-five years old, is a small, pretty girl 
with a mass of auburn hair. She has a quick laugh and 
a mobile, expressive face. She speaks a witty German, 
full of unexpected phrases. 


A few years ago, when I was studying in Berlin 
Free University, I used to go out sometimes with a 
boy who hated Communism. He used to ask me, 
“How can you think of going back into that . 
prison? Why should you put your mind into cold 
storage?” I was younger then, and I thought it 


_ was possible to live under the Communists. I used 
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to tell my friend: “It is too ridiculous to last. Don’t 
worry.”? Now I am older and I still think that the 
Reds are ridiculous and that they can be killed, 
really destroyed, by laughter. The trouble is, of 
course, that everyone is too scared or too tired or 
too bored to laugh. Therefore, they go right on 
Communizing and Bolshevizing and looking fat 
and severe. Anybody want to laugh? 

I am asked all the time why I decided to come 
across the border. It is difficult to package up the 
reasons and give them to you: with a red ribbon 
tied. around them. To be truthful, it was no one 
thing. It is the corrosion and gradual wear and 
tear that get one in the end. | 

This is my case history: I came to West Berlin 
to study in the Free University. This was not a 
wise decision politically, ‘but my love is literature 
and I wanted to read my books in peace and dis- 


cuss them in freedom. At least, I thought, Pll 


have that secreted in some corner of my mind, even 
if I-do go back. And so I have. After I had been 
in West Berlin for a while and had even fallen in 
love a little bit with the boy I told you about, I 
started to receive callers. These ladies and gentle- 
men talked to me very mournfully about my 
family and about my duty to the fatherland and 
how I should go back to East Germany. I kept 
saying no. I wanted to finish my studies. But they 
sometimes came to see me every day. When I was 
trying to study, two of them would come and talk 
to me for five hours or more, repeating the same 
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things over and over. Finally I gave up. It was 
impossible. I went back home. I haven’t seen the 
boy again, but maybe he is still here somewhere, 
and’ if he is, I want to tell him how right he was. 

So I went back and finished my studies, and 
then I had good luck and was given a job in a 
publishing house. I started as a clerk, but after a 
time I was.asked to read and criticize manuscripts. 
some of them were pretty good, but we never ac- 
cepted these. We were very eager to publish good, 
solid socialist realism, but anything with a grain 
of truth in it had no chance. I used to read things 


~~first, so I could do some good: if a young writer 


wrote a critical novel, I could always send it back 
to him and warn him not to submit it elsewhere if 
he wanted to stay out of trouble. Some of those 
young men, burning with talent and frustration, 
really needed protection. God knows what will 
‘happen to them eventually if they keep writing. 
After I had been at the publishing house for a 
time it was suggested that I join the German- 
Soviet Friendship Youth Organization. Everyone 
has to belong to something like this in order to 
keep up appearances, and it seemed pretty harm- 
less, so I joined. One night I lost my temper dur- 


West German newspaper. This was the sinister 
evidence they were looking for, and they waved it 
around and lectured my poor mother about it until 
she nearly cried. Then I was ordered to report on 
the following Monday for political education. On 
Sunday I took a train to East Berlin, walked to the 


‘nearest border checkpoint, and said to the guard: 


“I just want to buy a copy of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine.” He smiled and let me through. 


Lisz R. 18 a strong-faced woman of about fifty with tron- 


- gray hair and an air of dignified reserve. She was dressed 


ing a discussion period and asked why there | 


couldn’t be free elections and a sound economy 
that would furnish the necessities of life in East 
Germany. I was ruled out of order and was told 
to sit down. Our activities at the youth organiza- 
tion included not only dialectical discussion but 
also rifle practice. We were supposed to be ready 
for the American aggressors and their West Ger- 
man lackeys. As for me, I would have shot the 
gun off into the air like a red Indian, mad with 
joy at the first sight of an invader from-the West. 
Nothing came of my speech except some sus- 
picious looks and a friendly talk with the group 
leader. 
turned in on me couldn’t have been too awful. 
At about this time I began to go with a journal- 
ist. He was a nice young man, and he introduced 
me to his friends. They cling together, journalists, 
and tell each other all the stories that they write 


. each day. After a while, the police came to me and 


asked if I knew So-and-so, my journalist friend. 
I said yes. And did I know his friends? Was I an 
intimate member of their group? Yes, I said. 
Ah, then, would I mind, as a small gesture of 
citizenship and loyalty to the state, writing a little 
report now and then on what they said and did — 
especially what their political sympathies seemed 
to be? 

I refused. ‘The same policeman came again and 
gave me another chance. Again I declined. He 
was very angry and went away. The next day two 
other policemen came to my house and searched 
my effects. In my handbag they found a copy of a 


He liked me, I think, so the report he 
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in a neat gray suit, shiny from much pressing. Her 
daughter Inge, blonde, looks a good deal like hér mother. 
The younger daughter, with hair dyed black, has a thinner 
and finer face and must favor her father, from whom 
Ilse R. has been divorced for five years. 


I am not a person of much education, but I have © 
always worked hard to improve myself. The pro- 
fession in which I worked in East Germany is a 
dignified profession and, I think, a useful one. I 
was a real-estate agent. This means that I helped 
people to find houses. Such a job is important and 
satisfying in a country where there are not nearly 
enough houses because of the bombing and the 
slow rate of reconstruction and all the many other 
factors which force two or three families to live 
together in a small flat. Sometimes these apart- 
ments will consist of only two rooms in one corner 
of a bombed-out building. There is no plumbing, 
no light, no heat. It was my job to find people 
better places. 

My difficulty was. this: I worked for a private 
housing. agency. There aren’t supposed to be such 
things in East Germany, but there are. The state 
is anxious to stamp them out, but it is difficult to 
do so because the problem of housing is so great. 
People need the private agencies still because the 
state agencies have a bad reputation of promising 
big new flats on a specific date at no rent at all, 
with great new playgrounds, and so on. But the 
big new flats and the playgrounds never material- 
ize. So people have little faith in the state agencies, 
and they come to us in the private firms for help. 

The people in the state agency were very 
anxious that I should ‘work for them. That was 


one of their methods of breaking up the private 


companies — to hire away the people that worked 
there. I did not want to go because I liked my 
boss and I liked my job, even though I made very 
little money at it. The state agency offered to pay 
me more money and give me free insurance and 
a pension besides. But I could not change. 

I could not change because, in the first place, I 
did not like the idea of going through their in- 
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say that you are an enemy. of the state. That goes 
into the files, whether or not it is true, and one day, 
when they want something from you, they take 
out the file and accuse you. I couldn’t go through 
that, so I continued to say no. 

Also, I could not face the heartache. There is a 
terrible angst in East Germany on the question 
of housing. How could I go to work every day 
and talk to people who were desperate for a place 
to live — young people who wanted children, old 
people whose children didn’t want them any 
longer — and lie ‘to them? To lie would have 


been my job. I would have had to promise apart- 


ments, knowing that there would never be any 
apartments. I could not do it. 
No particular displeasure was shown at my re- 


- fusal to work at the state. agency, and I began to 


think that nothing would come of it. I should 
have known better. 

My daughter Inge had just ‘finished her bac- 
calaureate with excellent grades. She is a bright 
girl, and we had always talked about her studying 


medicine. She had worked very hard, studying 


“every night and giving up many things that a 
girl that age wants. I had always taught her that 


hard work brings rewards.. She believed what I 
said, and she never once lost faith that she would 
go to medical school and be a doctor. 

When she applied for admission to the univer- 
sity; she was, refused. Soon I found out why: I 
should have gone to work in the state housing 
agency, as I had been invited to do. Because I 
refused to take such a job, the revenge fell on Inge. 
How does it feel to be a mother in a case like that? 

We talked over the situation in the family, and 
we decided ‘that Inge and I should come to West 
Berlin and try to make a new life. Anna, her little 


sister, had no, pass for the frontier, so we were 


forced to leave her behind. We all wept when we 
parted. 


It turned out well NPA Inge used great in- 


telligence. She made friends with a girl- who 
looked very much like Anna, except. that the girl 
had black hair and Anna’s hair is blonde, like 
Inge’s. 
and Inge told her what she meant to do and 
begged her to let her borrow the passport. The 


girl agreed and, may God bless her, gave us the - 


passport. Inge ‘took the passport and a bottle of 
black hair dye and went back across the frontier. 

Inge dyed Anna’s blonde hair black and cut it 
short in the Raggedy Ann style of the West Berlin 
girl whose picture is in the passport. Then, to- 
gether, the sisters walked to the border, Inge with 
her own pass and Anna with the passport -of the 


. black-haired West Berlin girl. The border guard 
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But the West Berlin girl had a passport, 


They make a very thorough probing of - 
‚your life, and it is easy enough for someone to 
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was, very- suspicious. He asked many questions 
and kept them waiting for fifteen minutes while he 
and others went over. the passport. But finally he 


let them through, and we are together again. 


Inge may be a doctor yet. 


Georg K., about forty-five years old, is a graying, un- ` 


-~ tidy, impatient man. He is much absorbed in his profes- 


sion and seems to be wholly abolitical. He and his wife 


_ have two sons, seventeen and eighteen. 


I will give you the short explanation ‘of why I 


‘left East. Germany. It was impossible for me to 


give you an axiom, though. | 
The hospital to which I was | 


practice my profession properly. It was impos- 
sible for me to exercise the normal rights and’ 
pleasures of a father. In these circumstances, how 
could I remain? 

Still, I reflected for a long time . before deciding 


to leave. It is not easy for a man to leave the place - 
he knows as home. It is not easy for a doctor to . ` `~, 


leave his patients. Seay 

It is true everywhere that a doctor does not 
choose his patients, and this is one of the noble 
things about the profession. In East Germany 


today, however, a doctor’s patients are sometimes 
chosen for him. 


No one ever Said to me: “Do nôt 
treat So-and-so for cancer; he is an enemy of the 
state.’ But the police have let me know, in various 
subtle ways, that they know that I have been 
treating unreliables. They hint that secrets pass 
between us in the consulting room. They try to 


make me feel uncomfortable. I have found myself 


feeling very defiant and noble, like an officer in the 
underground, signing a prescription for a man 
whom I. know to have the wrong politics. This is 


not a good position for a doctor to be in. 


Physicians in East Germany, like physicians 
everywhere, complain that they are overworked. 
Of course we were overworked! An army of doc- 
tors has crossed the border in the years since the 
war, and there are few left in East Germany. 
However, it was not overwork that drove me 
into the West. It was frustration that drove me 
out. i l 

I will say nothing about the bureaucracy, about 


the endless paperwork, about the formalities, 
I will -- 


about the silly procedures i in the hospitals. 
It is this: Politics 
poisons medicine. 
attached was headed by a man who was an im- 
becile. 


“he would have been a Nazi, and probably was. 


That was the kind of man he was. 


everyone mad with his stupidity and with his 
political questions. I would be reading an X ray 
from. a man with pneumoconiosis, and he would . 
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He was a Communist. Twenty years ago 


„He drove .- 
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ipa up AE me a ask if I had read Khru- 


shchey’s latest speech on disarmament. What did 


-É carė about some, Russian and his sophistry? I 
was trying to see if some ‘poor miner with six kids 
_ had a chance to live. 


‘All of this I was able to suffer. But I discovered, 


- through my family, that this wds-not enough. ° 
_ My older son; applying for the university, was , 
`, told that he could not attend. The reason? ‘Sim- 


ple: His father was a doctor, an academician, a 
university graduate: I was a bourgeois. There- 


a fore, my children were, by inheritance, too bour- 
_geois to deserve a university education. Higher 
‘education ‘is reserved for the workers. 


‘My sons, like the sons of all middle-class people; 
needed.to. be purified. In order to qualify..for the 
university, they had first to perform several years 
of manual labor in a factory or on a farm. Then, 


a 


-i 


depending on Kaa well they enjoyed being ee 
tarian, they might be considered for higher l 
education. 

I have nothing against the working class, and 
heaven knows I have worked for that class as best 
I could, even before the socialist paradise arrived 
in Germany. But why should my sons lose years 


-of their lives because I, a bourgeois, fell in love ` 


with a girl of my own class and we brought them 
into the world? 

Well, now I have brought iken into another. 
world.’ It is my hope that the reason I had to dọ 
this will not forever poison their minds against the 
working class. 


That is where the stupidity lies. The Commu-, 


‘nists always produce the opposite reaction from 
the ‘one they seek. You cannot pump a stomach 
‘without leaving a bad taste in the mouth, 


GEORGE STARBUCK 
TE ANCESTRAL GROUND i 
= New England - | 
<70 When the wind is off the graveyard doy you her those muttering few - pat 
voices under the’ voices. of the weather? 7 3 S as Re : 


Rest. easy, then: ‘they can’t come after you. : - ; og A 


e ees É Why do you think they make that hullabaloo? 


| for anything to undo. 


M iddl e Westo 


ae l They had kept body, and soul too ALED together 


i 


Where the wide river in its meanders left an alluvial-hill, n @ ” 
the founding famers. planned their cemeteries. i Pg ae 
They are green now, but the next slow sickle 


of the river swings: a hundred years will telly ` _ E A 


Time enough, surely, for a ripening if there is 


to be one: they planned well. 


~ 


* Laliforiia. 


l The house braced into the Kind by the Sierra Madre shook f 

a as we read the words marked off.by my grandfather. , 
>< +, His words, his weather. We put him by the book `- s = 
De into no memorial park’s memorial nook, 


a" 


~ 


knowing how he had begrudged us everi the bother 


‘a spreading of ashes took. 
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and the NEW AFRICA. 


‘py FREDERICK S. FRANCK 


In 1958 Freperick S. Franck set up a dental clinic in the hospital of Dr. Schweitzer 
in Lambaréné; Equatorial Africa. : He went as an artist and dentist, and having found that 
there were hardly any dentists on the continent, he returned in 1959 and 1960 to give short 
courses-on dental emergencies in Ghana, the Congo, the Gabon Republic, Ethiopia, and the 
: Sudan, as well as at Lambaréné. This article and the drawing for the headpiece are from his 
i ` AFRICAN SKETCHBOOK, to be published by Holt, Rinehart § Winston. | 


W: FLEW through an overcast sky to the Gabon 


Republic. In the plane I sat, next to a gray-haired — 


African with a finely cut face who. was correcting a 
He addressed me in especially ele- 


gant French. “Are you going to visit our newly 


independent country?” he asked, slightly ironi- 


cally. “In which case, I bet you are going to Dr. 
Schweitzer.” 
paper, a patriot and a conservative, which made 
him a friend of Léon M’Ba, Prime Minister of the 
new republic. “During the independence celebra- 


' tions,” the editor told me, ““M’Ba made a` speech 
‘which was a model of moderation. . He was edu- 


cated in France, like myself, dnd for years he was 
The Prime 
Minister sees very. well that the Gabon needs. 
France. As long as M’Ba is Prime Minister here, 
the Gabon will be a cultivated country, but,” 
he added with a worried look, “elections are com- 


‘ing, and if the demagogues win, we might get into 
‘a Congolike situation. . Then I would not vouch 
for the safety of your friend Schweitzer either.” 


“What do you think of Schweitzer?” I’asked. 
“Oh, I admire the man,” he replied. “I realize 
very well that without Schweitzer few people 


would ever have heard about our country. He has 


He was the editor: of a local news-- 


+ 


heads hate him, and that is understandable too, 
for they cannot realize that Schweitzer has been 
here for nearly fifty years, and that when I was a 
child he was about the only doctor in the whole 


country. They only see that there are now modern | 


hospitals here and there and that the Schweitzer 


hospital is becoming an antique.” 


At the Libreville airport buvette they v were drink- 
ing beér. The blonde woman behind the counter 
was shouting instructions to the kitchen. A black 
boy, shining like a new shoe, brought in a large 


capitaine fish for Friday lunch: 


The next stop was Port Gentil. The customs 


officer, with his heavy, kind black face, recognized . 


me. He had been my patient at Lambaréné, and 
asked me for a prescription for pills to improve his 
potency. ‘At the mouth of the Ogowe River lies 
Port Gentil — an enormous sky of pearly gray, a 
strip of beach with a few high palms, a sleepy 


street parallel to the beach, with new ugly houses 
built by the Petroleum Company. There is not a 
' ripple on the polished mirror of the bay. Not a 


soul stirred in the Sunday streets except a man ina 


". battered felt Homburg, who was walking his dog. 
_ He-looked as if he were walking in Valenciennes 


done tremendous good here. But the young hot- . 
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and had forgotten to put on his winter coat. 
Here in the air-conditioned, gleaming new hotel ` 


oe Ua 


t 





_. humming Lagos, 
_ seething, Cx Begian Congo? | Ici tout est calme et 


The Atlantic Monthly 


I waited for my plane connection to Lambaréné. . 


Since the country has become independent, it has 
its own airline, which consists only of a few planes 
chartered from Air France, and hence the number 
-of flights has been greatly reduced. But to rest two 
days in this pleasant atmosphere of indolence is no 
‘punishment. Main Street has a few bookshops 


~ -with the newest French literature. Is this’ turbu- 
lent Africa? All the Africans speak French, and ` 


waiters and postal workers talk to you like equals, 
quite naturally and with dignity. How far away is 
terrorist-infested Douala, and 


beauté.: 2s. i 

Lambaréné from the air: a hömecoming. -The 
‘plane nosed its way over the green jungle soup 
' with its patches of island and came down on the 


. airstrip, where a smart control tower is being built.” 


At the-Ogowe River ferry; t the large pirogue from 
the hospital. was waiting, and the rowers Emile 
and Obiange and petit Jean welcomed me like a 


“Jest brother. The river is very low in-the middle. 
of the dry season, and:on the large,sand flats fisher- 


‘men were camping in palm-leaf huts. Little black 
boys were playing a.game, sliding off the high river 
banks into the turbid. water. The same crews on 
the same old steamers still comé and go, and we 
recognized each other. ‘A boy in a pirogue shout- 
ed, “Bonjour, Docteur”? ` 

Ai the hospital landing, there were more pi- 


- rogues than ever. Dr. Schweitzer has aged. He is 


building again, a row of new huts for his workers 
near the new garage. He looked ‘worried and 
drawn, completely wrapped up.in his building. “‘I 


still have to build this,” he said. “When I am dead ` 
. . they can get on for a few years yet, but then there . 
_ will be nobody here who can organize this.” It’ 


was the first time I had heard him mention any- 
thing about the hospital after his death. I am-con- 
stantly asked about Dr. Schweitzer’s plans for his 


hospital and usually answer: “Can you predict’ 
- what will happen in Africa next week? How can 
“anyone make plans?” 


The hospital has not changed.. There are two 
new doctors and a few new monkeys. The young 
pelican has become an adult.and a tame member 
of the family, and the velvety litter of off-white 
kittens of last year is now a family of mangy cats. 


` Main Street is still choked with the sick; the shouts 


of “ Brancardier, brancardier!” still sound from the 
beach when new emergencies arrive in canoes. `I 


-thought I heard a woman singing from a pirogue 
midstream: The pirogue came closer, and what I`- 


thought was a song was a heart-rending wail. As 
the pirogue touched the beach the woman jumped 
out, holding a child in.her arms. The child’s head 
dangled passively as the mother ran on her thin 
strong legs to the hospital. 


“Shall I pose- -for you?” he asked kindly. 


Yet, also in Lambaréné, things change. In the. 
Leper Village a radio blares; it was “given by a 
visitor. First I heard music; then a demagogue ` 
from Leopoldville spoke. Something has changed - 
in the mood here too; the children have forgotten | 
their songs. - 


1. old man was sitting at his table, writing. 
His head, bent low over his nóte paper, nearly 
rested on the table. He muttered something, 
started to rummage in his papers, could not find 
what he was looking for, and muttered louder. 
His housekeeper-nurse-secretary, Mathilde, must 
have heard him, for she appeared in the doorway 
and looked at the mess on the desk. Her hands >, 
folded, she asked softly, “Were you looking for 
something, Docteur?” 

“Did I call you? Then stay where you. are,’ 


growled the old man. 


Mathilde left meekly, and Schweitzer went on 
digging in his papers. Then he got up, angrily, 
his great torso bent, the legs a bit curved in the 
frayed khaki trousers, the square bushy head thrust’ 
forward. He started to leaf through the clusters of 
clippings, bundled together with string, hanging 
from nails behind his desk. He was still mumbling, 
found what he wanted, and lowered himself onto 
the -hard square stool (“I don’t like chairs; I dè- 
spise comfort”). He licked his fingers _ leafed 
_through the file of clippings. 

Then he started to write again. His fats was ~ 
even. closer to‘the paper now, a face built around a` ~ 
‘central massif core, the large pitted nose as its 
base and the heavy brow arch as its top. From 
it radiated innumerable lines, deepening’ into 
grooves which divided the aged flesh into planes; 
above his glasses the bushy eyebrows were knitting 
. and unknitting, hairs sprouting and j jumping over 
the rims. The line of the eyebrows was repeated 
two or three times in parallel grooves on his fore- < 
head.. The skin looked hard, old, and_element- 
beaten. The white mustache bristled over ‘his > 
mouth and: nearly caressed the paper. 

The old strong Hand slowly, deliberately w wrote ` 


` on. Then, after a senténce or twò, his head would | 


Straighten and turn. For a few seconds his gaze 
would be fixed on. the glassless window with its 
mosquito screening, and he would look out. over 
the river. Suddenly he seemed to notice me again. ` 

Oh, no, please go on working. T Il sketch ` 
while ‘you work. 

“Yes, but not with my glasses,” he said. “They ; 


make me look too old.”. Within a minute he had . ` 


forgotten me and was writing again. It-was getting . 
dark, and the cicada music had become as strong 
and irritating as a.blaring radio. The file.of ants 


~ marching across his table got out of focus `i in the 
dusk. 


When he pulled the. oil lamp toward him and 


lighted it, I noticed for the first time that he was ‘ 


wearing cotton sleévelets..over his wrists, so that 

the sweat would not soil the paper. After a few 

more sentences he got up again. He took the 

| sleevelets off and put on a faded, crumpled felt 
hat. “Lets sit down outside,” he said. 

I followed him out of the room, and we sat on 


the steps of his porch, looking at the dusk deepen- 


i ing over the river. He seemed sad about some- 
| thing he had just read. “One should have the skin 
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sisters were schoolmasters. And I, deep down in my 
heart, am a schoolmastėr and have a schoolmaster’s 
soul. That is why I understand so well your work in the 
difficult and very special profession of a teacher. .. . 


He is more than a great man, I thought, he is a 
great, human person. 


i Wans I was drawing next day, an African 


. of a hippo,” he said abruptly and without explana- 


tion, “and the soul of an angel.” His dog, Tshu- 
tshu, sat between us. Mathilde came _noiselessly 
behind us, standing erect. The toucan Jackie was 
on her shoulder, and was peering at us from the 
beads on both sides of his ludicrous beak. “ 
The old man looked at the evening and ab- 
sorbed it. “Look at that tree,” he said, pointing at 
a kapok in the distance. It still was caressed by the 
- , last light of day. We stayed, silent, a few minutes 
pos longer. The darkness had fallen quickly, like`a 
hood, over the landscape. The dinner gong was 
sounding, and ,kerosene lanterns started their 
dance to the dining room. “Ja, ja,” sighed the 
old man. He got up-heavily, took his kerosene 
lamp from the shelf, and we all crossed the yard 
to the dining room. We put our burning lamps to 
wait for us in the little hall. 


wey 


The twenty people in the dining room, who had 


been talking, became quiet and sat down. The 


Schweitzer’s eyes quickly darted up and down the 
long table; then they closed. 

“Thank the Lord, for He is kind and His good- 
ness is everlasting. Amen,” he said quietly. 

During dinner I told him about a public school 
class in a poor section of the Bronx, where I had 
given a talk some time ago. The children, all thirty 
. of them, had written letters to Dr. Schweitzer. “I 
just thanked them in your name,” I said. “I guess 
that is all right.” But the old doctor wanted to 
know all about-it, and when I read to him some of 
the names — Spanish, . Italian, Jewish, Polish, 
Chinese — and told him about the teacher who 
made it her task to teach all these white, pink, yel- 
low, and black children to get on together, he 
looked at me with suddenly very young eyes under 
the bushy white eyebrows. “But this is impor- 
tant,” -he cried. “This is really important.” 

After dinner he asked me to his room, and I 
watched him write, slowly and steadily, two letters, 
one to the children of P.S. 53 in the Bronx and one 
i to the teacher; 

I myself come from an old Alsatian family of school- 
masters. My grandfather, his four brothers and twe 
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joined me. He was fortyish, thin and intense. It 
was clear he wanted to ask me for something. It. 


was money. Then he started to complain bitterly . - 


about the hospital. He said he was working on the 
new road and hardly got paid. “Just because my 
wife is sick, I have to work like a slave,” he snarled. 
“And the Grand Docteur insults us when he gets | 
mad at us. You don’t do that any more to us 
blacks. .If he were a younger man, Pd bash his 
head in.” - ; 

Even Lambaréné is R The winds of - 


_change which sweep over all Africa are not 


last chair stopped scraping on the concrete floor. . 
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stopped by any wall of mahogany and okoumé trees. 
Schweitzer is still the great ‘witch doctor to the 
old, but the young évolués dislike the hospital. It 
may have been true twenty years ago that the 
Africans were afraid of a gleaming white hospital 
and preferred one which reminded them of their 
villages. Schweitzer has often said so, and his hos- 
pital did become a cross between an Alsatian farm 
and a native African village. 

But the young Africans have a new god; not the 
Christian one, whom they never really accepted — 
Christianity is losing in Africa, Islam is gaining — - 
but the cruel god Progress. In Lagos I saw Yoruba - 
women who lived in slums without plumbing or 
any Sanitation proudly push the buttons of the 
self-service elevator in their new skyscraper hospi- 
tal. No condescending pseudo villages for them, 
but the shiny gadgets, the roaring power of-car, 
plane, bus, and tractor, which at last will make 
them equals of the whites. 

“Why is there no sanitary water in that hospi- ` 
tal?” the bus driver asked me, blinking through 
his sunglasses. His hands were behind his back, 
and his chin was thrust up aggressively. He is the 
man who drives the bus from Lambaréné to Libre- 
ville and back, once a week. “Why didn’t the 
Grand Docteur ever start a school to train black 
nurses? Why are there still those dirty old bunks 
and no beds? Why does he separate the Fang and 


‘the Galwa patients? That was OK fifty years ago, 


but we are all Gabonais now, aren’t we? Come on, 
Docteur, have you ever seen the hospital at Libre- 
ville?” The bus driver knows what he is talking 
about. The hospital at Libreville, five hours by 
bus, is hypermodern and built in the latest inter- 
national style. It is muge and, no doubt, excellent. 
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: “All of Gabon-has only about fifty doctors, and 
a look how this old hospital is filled day after day 
with three hundred and fifty patients or more,” I 
answered. ‘“How.can you doubt it is useful?” 

But the chauffeur is the new Africa, and his 
quarrel with the Lambaréné hospital is not based 
z on reason but on emotion. “C’est dégoûtant,? he 
z- repeats. And he will repeat it at all the bus stops 
between Lambaréné and Libreville. 
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t 
O., THIs third trip to Lambaréné my heart grew 
a heavier and heavier. In America Schweitzer is 
a criticized because the press took hold of him and 
publicized him tothe point of irritation. His 
 imbecilic adorers still pretend that his hospital is 
. .the only hospital in Africa, the only medical center 
"© °- “on the tropical continent to which all the little 
Africans come running to have their ulcers cured 
with potassium permanganate; as if there were no 
shospitals and doctors all over Africa, albeit too 
few; as if there were no World Health Organiza- 


` zer, whom they-see as a vestige of colonialism, 

ge: ` paternalism, and a”Christian endeavor they don’t 

understand and: hence despise. “He may be the 

noblest flower of colonialism; he is typical of 

the era,” they say. They seem to decry the 

old curative hospital, which, even if it is not 

ae modern and not perfect, has relieved suffering 

for nearly half a century. They think only in 

terms of the mass approach of preventive medicine. 

At the same time, many African doctors, who are 

oa = so quick to criticize the old pioneer, flock to the 

cities, where almost all of them work for status, 
money, large houses, and gleaming cars. 

Schweitzer has never been in Africa, I have 


Se -tion. Hysterical females sing his praise in falsetto 
= and pour their adulation over women’s club audi- 
ky ences, making a career out of eulogizing the old 
ee doctor, until those who never did anything crea- 
io tive in their lives feel justified in dismissing this 
fa -great human being as a phony. 

i Meanwhile, the old man plods on. Somewhere 
ge deep inside he must know that, although he was 
oo the pioneer of medical help in Equatorial Africa, 
es he has been overtaken. He must, with his probing 
Eo “intelligence and his real love of human beings, feel 
a ‘deeply unhappy that he has underestimated the 
c Africans.-surrounding him. But even there I defend 
- him, and have defended him against attacks all 
< over the west coast of Africa. For all the African 
a - doctors and intellectuals attacked me on Schweit- 
ie 
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- tions,” 


often argued. After his short European ‘“‘vaca- 
during which he gave talks or organ ¢con- 
certs to raise money for his hospital, he took 
the boat from Bordeaux to Port Gentil, and from 
there the slow pinasse to Lambaréné, where he 
buried himself in work among a poverty-ridden, 
backward agricultural people. The more devel-. 
oped countries of west Africa he has never seen, 
and who of us a few years ago knew what went 
on in Accra, Abidjan, Lomé, or Yaounde? Who 
knows now? But the Grand Docteur worked and 
cured and wrote and played his piano-organ, and 


“the years flew by, and the inroads of education 
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and culture in his poverty-stricken district were 
far from spectacular. If he had come from his 
native Alsace to some forlorn hillbilly village ‘in 
the Ozarks and never left it except by air, would 
he have a high estimate of American culture from 


‘direct observation? 


My intellectual African friends often understood 
this argument, but my anxiety remained. If there 
were only hope of modernizing Lambaréné in 
time! But how can we expect Dr. Schweitzer at 
eighty-six to adapt himself to the mutations of 
Africa? Even if he were to install electricity and 
water and.a school for nurses, even if he were to 
streamline his hospital out of recognition, banish 
his animals into kraals, import African doctors 
(from where?), who would guarantee that it would 
be sufficient? `- 

One day Schweitzer must die, and Üi loss of 
this great human soul, this gigantic example of. 
what a man can do with his life, will leave us all 
much poorer. 

He asked me, with something ‘at once hopeful 
and hopeless in his eyes, “Do you believe that the 
idea of reverence for life is gaining ground?” 
Reverence for life. I came from New York and 
had traveled all over exploding west Africa, across 
half of a globe which seemed to be getting ready 
to destroy itself in a last general spasm of insane 
violence. Timidly I said, “I don’t know. -` There 
has never been so much ‘violence. And yet, you 
sowed a seed.” 

We were standing at the bend of the new road 
Schweitzer is building. After forty-seven years he 
has given in; the hospital will be accessible by 
car‘and truck instead of by canoe only. A yellow 
bulldozer was flattening the underbrush, and the 
African driver was singing. The old man bent 
down stiffly and lifted a few, too heavy rocks.: He 
put them carefully by the side of the road and 
mumbled: “I can use them for building later.” 
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‘them Westinghouse and General Electric. 
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ARE BIG BUSINESSMEN 


CROOKS? 


©oa by Leland Hazard 


Lawyer, teacher, and civic leader whose initiative is greatly 


valued in Pittsburgh, LELAND Hazar here takes a 


- searching look at the Sherman Antitrust Act and at 


the penalties which it has been recently imposing upon big business. 


en in 1961 big business drew down on itself 
some scathing headlines. Some corporate officials 
of high rank, close to the top, spent thirty days 
(less good-behavior time) in jail for conspiring to 
fix prices and allocate orders among their com- 
panies. Honored names were involved, among 
This 
was the first time in seventy years that any Ameri- 
can big businessman had been incarcerated for 
violation of the 1890 Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The conspiracy was admitted in court. Some 
aspects of it were unusual, not to say ludicrous. 
The conspirators used assumed names, met not in 
exclusive New York and Pittsburgh clubs, but in 
motels, in the North Woods, and in other places 
frequently associated with activities more interest- 
ing than business conspiracy. 

The purposes of the crimes, confessed by seven 
individuals and twenty-nine corporations, were to 
fix prices to which all would adhere and to allo- 


_ cate among the conspirators the available orders, 


including orders for the heavy electrical equipment 
usually purchased ‘by publi¢ utilities and munici- 
palities. The violations were of the most elemen- 
tary antitrust kind. The cases did not involve 
circumstantial evidence or mere inferences of guilt. 
One of the conspirators, called before a grand 
jury, informed others that he would have to tell 
the ‘truth. From then on a chain reaction of 
admissions put some of our foremost individual and 


iS 


corporate business names in the criminal category. 

That the crimes were committed, there is not 
a scintilla of doubt. Under the law there were no 
extenuating circumstances. The guilt was stark. 
According to most of the editorial writers, the 
sentences said to businessmen: Compete or go to 


jail. Judge J. Cullen Ganey, in the Philadelphia 


federal court, said, “What is really at stake here is 
the survival of the kind of economy under which 
this country has grown great, the free-enterprise 
system.” That was it— our system had been 
betrayed. 

The GE conspirators, some of them with six- 
figure incomes, have resigned under pressure front 
GE; -the Westinghouse conspirators are back in 
their jobs, having been punished “enough,” ac- 
cording to Westinghouse President Mark A. 
Cresap, Jr. But a paradox: haunts the scere. The 
crimes seem horrendous. Yet the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States and the American courts 
waited almost three quarters of a century to im- 
pose on big businessmen the criminal sanctions 


‘which have been in the Sherman Antitrust Act . 
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since 1890. This fact must give us some pause. 
There are two famous sections of the act. The 
first enjoins conspiracy in restraint of trade, and 
the second forbids monopoly. These basic provi- 
sions have remained unaltered since the day in 
President Harrison’s Administration when the law,,. 
with a minimum of debate, was first passed. These 
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- are the sections under which Theodore Roosevelt, 


through his Attorney General, induced the Su- 


preme Court, in 1904, to break up J. P. Morgan’s 
' Northern Securities Company, a railroad empire; 
under which John D. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 


Company of New Jersey, in 1911, was fragmented; 
and under which the Aluminum Company of 
America, in 1945, was held, despite the absence of 


The term “free enterprise’ embraces an eco- 
nomic system which was first comprehensively 
articulated by the Scottish philosopher Adam 
Smith in The Wealth of Nations, 1776. Gompetition 
lies at the heart of Smith’s analysis. In his eco- 


- nomic scheme he assumes- an aggressive, predatory, 


predatory activity, to be an unlawful monopoly, ` 
and its.stockholders ordered, in 1950, to sell their . 


holdings either in Alcoa or in Canadian Alumin- 


- ium. In these-and many other great cases, the 


object has been to restore or create competition. 
To enforce competition the Sherman Act gives 
the government a two-edged sword: one, the in- 


_junction, which can reach into the most fime- 


honored practices to assert the law’s will; the 


other, criminal punishment for the offense of non- 


competition or monopoly, which the Sherman Act 
designates a misdemeanor, providing up to a year’s 
imprisonment or a fine (originally $5000, recently 
raised to $50,000) or both. The facts in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s case, in. Mr. Rockefeller’s, and in Alcoa’s 
could have been used by the government to 


selfish nature in man. But, he explains, man’s 
aggressions are neutralized in a marvelous mecha- 
nism called the market place, where the consumer 
bestows the favor of purchase upon the most 
competitive seller;-or the worker, the favor of his 
services upon the highest bidder for labor. Com- 
petition does the trick. If prices of goods are high, 
the urge for profit will bring in more producers, 
and competition will bring the prices down. If 


7 . wages are high, the ensuing well-being of the’ 


press for the criminal penalty as well as-for the 


civil injunction. John D. Rockefeller, one of 


America’s greatest philanthropists ($550 million in’ 


charitable contributions), could have gone to 
jail. But the ultimate punishment was not imposed 
until just now. 

It was not that the act had become a blue law. 
Far from it. In the first seventy years of the.Sher- 
man Act, there were 1580 antitrust cases, two 
thirds of them since 1940. Often the govérnment 
has used the criminal (grand jury) process to get 
facts, only to seek injunction on the civil side. 
Often the government has pressed criminal cases 
through to a fine. (Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis once fined Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana $29,240,000. The case was reversed on 
appeal.) But seven decades rolled away before 
seven highly placed business executives served 
time in a federal penitentiary. 


E THERE is something about competition so vital 
to our welfare that the men who serve the free- 


workers will increase population, and competition 
for jobs will bring wages down. Everybody pur- 
sues avidly his own selfish interests, but the 
self-regulating market place forestalls the evils of 
individual success. Hence, a good society ensues 
from the selfish pursuits of individual men. 

Even Adam Smith applied a mystical term to 
his market place: “the hidden hand.” “But his 
thesis, product of the age of reason, had great 
appeal. Men long intimidated by taboos, priest- 
hoods, fear of hell felt themselves emancipated. 
To pursue one’s own selfish interest and at the 
same time, thanks to the market place, serve so- 


-ciety well — this was a new idea. Americans liked 


it. It fitted the pattern of escape from too’ much 
rulership, too much dogma, too much ecclesias- 
ticism. America was through with revealed truth; 
it was ready to accept what would work in the 
market place. Adam Smith never put it this way, ` 
but actually he had substituted the market place 
for God, in so far as God cares about social well- 
being. So, if the market place had become the 
god of social well-being, it must be sacrosanct. 
John D. Rockefeller, a great business manager 
by any standards, past or present, was the first 
American to tamper with the market place so 
successfully as to create alarm in the American 
people. From the day in 1859 when E. L. Drake 
drilled the first artesian oil well ‘in America, the 


_ oil regions a hundred miles north of Pittsburgh, 


enterprise system must go to jail for not competing, 


we ‘must examine the premise. 

William James said: “The truth of an idea is not 
a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth happens 
to be an idea.. It becomes true, is made true by 
events: its verity 7s in fact an event, a process: 
the process namely of its verifying itself... .” 
Our American philosophy bids us test every dogma 
by its results —- the dogma of competition no less 
than any other. 

f . 
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Pennsylvania, were a bedlam of competition. 
There was a rush for the black gold as there had 
been in California in 1849. And the market in 
crude oil, dragged by wagon, barge, steamer, and 
finally by railroad out of the wilderness, down the 
Allegheny and Ohio valleys to Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, was as disorderly as unregulated com- 
petition could make it. Ida M. Tarbell reports 
that oil which had sold at twenty dollars a barrel in 
January, 1860, brought ten cents a barrel at the 
close of 1861. And the historian. Allan Nevins, 
writing of 1866 and 1867, speaks of a “calamitous 





~ 


price fall” and calls the oil regions “half boom and 


half broke.” . 

In the refining end of the oil business, high prof- 
its attracted new capital and enhanced competition 
exactly in accordance with the system as Adam 
Smith had described it a hundred years earlier. 
Exactly, until John D. Rockefeller, first consoli- 
dating the Cleveland refineries, then using that 
‘ buying and shipping power to secure railroad 
rebates, not only on the combine’s shipments 
but also on the shipments of the combine’s com- 
petitors, gained control over the refining industry 
and monopsony power over the crude-oil pro- 
ducers. 

Whether the Rockefeller goals, implacably pur- 
sued by him and his associates for almost half a 
century, were essentially benign or essentially 
different from the goals of the oil industry today is 
not the question. Tarbell quotes Rockefeller’s re- 
spected philanthropist son: “The American Beauty 
Rose can be produced in its splendor and fra- 
grance only by sacrificing the early buds which 
grow up around it.” But in 1881 Henry D. Lloyd 
had a different idea in his attack on the Standard 
Oil Company. Nine years later Congress expressed 
itself in the Sherman Antitrust Act in favor of 
competition. 

Forty-three years another 


later, Congress, 


anguished by the Great Depression, suspended the - 


antitrust laws pro tanto and invited competitors, 
whose lower and lower prices were producing less 
and less business, to agree, under the aegis of 
N.R.A., to codes of business conduct which fixed 
practicés and sometimes prices. In our country’s 
darkest economic hour we abandoned competition. 
Franklin Roosevelt in a fireside chat castigated 
“‘chiselers”? (competitors). “Frederick Lewis Allen, 
writing in The Big Change, put it bluntly: “In 
short, while the New Deal did not abolish the 
market place as the determiner of values and re- 
wards, it rigged the market plenty.” The Su- 
preme Court voided N.R.A., not because the ‘act 
abandoned competition but because it consti- 
tuted an unlawful delegation of legislative power 
to the executive branch of the government. 

We have been abandoning competition bit by 
bit in America for a long time. In two world wars 
and in the Korean War, our government fixed 
prices and allocated materials — an obvious neces- 
sity, an interference with the market place which 
even Adam Smith might approve. But he would 
not approve minimum wage and hour laws, farm 
price supports, tariffs, or subsidies — even health 
and safety laws for factories, or child labor laws, or 


laws establishing minimum working conditions — 


for women. In Smith’s philosophy these would 
impede the market place in its benign work. 
Adam Smith did not foresee powerful labor 
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unions or social welfare or heavy technology. He 
marveled atthe productivity attained by division 
of Jabor in the making of pins. He knew nothing 
about single electric-current circuit breakers big 
as a house. Although accumulation of capital 
from profit and its reinvestment in productive 
equipment were cornerstones of his philosophy, 
the scale of investment required for the subse- 
quent technological advances was beyond his ken. 
Amiusingly, he saw no future for the corporation, 
because, in his opinion, such an artificial body 
could not marshal the selfish, driving search for 
profit so fundamental to his system. Adam Smith 
taught Americans a faith in competition which 
persists despite heavy impingements by govern- 
ment, by big technology, and by social welfare 
upon the freewheeling, bazaarlike market place, 
in which Smith, two centuries past, saw competi- 
tion as the benign hidden hand. 

But the faith is compromised. On the domestic 
scene the federal antitrust laws are modified to 
forbid different prices among buyers of commodi- 
ties of like grade and quality. Manufacturers of 
branded products are permitted, by amendment 
of the antitrust laws, to fix resale prices under 
state fair-trade laws. These and other amendments 
of the antitrust laws are said to establish. ‘‘soft 
competition.” The more rigorous antitrusters 
deplore these compromises, but Congress does not 
agree. 


Å xrerevsr doctrine forbids certain forms of 
“hard competition.” For example, General Mo- 
tors would hesitate to price its cars as low as its 
efficiency-might permit, for fear of driving Chrys- 
ler, American Motors, even Ford to the wall. As 
critics put it, businessmen must compete, but no 
one may win the competition. It is this aspect of 
antitrust which creates two standards, one for big 
business, another for small business. No matter 
how vicious the competition of the little fellow, the 
big fellow must not countercompete too hard. 

Abroad, cartels of all types have long been pil- 
lars of trade in Europe and in the British Isles. 
In the 1930s it was popular to attribute the declin- 
ing state of European industry to cartelization. 
But now that vitality and prosperity prevail in 
all of western Europe, we must wonder whether 
the earlier analysis confused causation with con- 
comitance. 

In the East the greatest industrial nation 1s 
Japan. Let Arthur Koestler, writing in The Lotus 
and the Robot, speak of competition in that society. 


In Japan, there was no comparable [to our competi- 
tive economy | organic development; when the country 
was suddenly thrown open, the very idea of “‘com- 
petition” was’ strange to them, and when Western 
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economic writings were first translated into Japanese, 
it was necessary to make a ‘new word forit. It was a 
combination of the Japanese words for “race” and 
“fight 33 


And yet, as all manufacturers know, the Japanese, 
if not competitive at home, are nevertheless potent 
factors in all markets abroad. The Japanese econ- 
omy waxes strong on something other than do- 
mestic competition, as does the British. For exam- 
ple, for more than a hundred years one British 


' family has preserved a monopoly in glass. To this 


very day, much of the world pays royalties for 
the glassmaking mnovations of this British com- 


pany, which, by our doctrine, ought to have diéd- 
on the technological. vine years ago, for lack of. 


competition. 

In Communist Russia and China, competition 
is certainly not the way of economic life. State 
planning, bureaucratic decisions, the dictates of 
the commissars — these shape the pattern of eco- 
nomic activity. The decentralization and frag- 
mentation of decision making, which we prize 
in our competitive economy, are to Russia and 
China just so much capitalistic foolishness. 


- Now, after almost half a century of Commu- ; 


nism, we must concede its growth both in Russia 
and abroad. And as the first generation of 


Chinese Communism passes, we are baffled by 
its unexpected successes. The answer to the obvi- . 


ous question, Why did it take such a long time 
before we resorted’ to incarceration for failure to 
compete?, may lie here. Russian commissars have 
been liquidated, at the worst, or sent to Siberia, 
at the least, for deviation from Communist doc- 
trine, or even for simply failing’ to. achieve a 
planned production quota. The Communist 
system could not be wrong; only men could be 
wrong. And so in America we increased the. 
severity of punishment for deviation from capital- 
istic doctrine, for failure to compete. We too 


must prove that the system cannot be wrong, only — 


men can be wrong. 

I do not like this- explanation any more than I 
like our dancing to the Russian tune in foreign 
and military policy. But a lethal force is loose in 
the world, and America is frequently on the de- 
fensive. Robert A. Bicks, a brilliant young New, 
York attorney. who was nominated by President 
Eisenhower to be in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, put our American embarrassment quite 
simply: “These men and companies have in a true 
sense mocked the image of that economic system 
which we profess to the world.” . 

But one of the eight conspiracies was a quarter 
of a century old, according to Fortune magazine 
(April, May, 1961); others had endured for more 


than a decade. One suspects that the Russians 


caught their doctrinal deviates much more quickly. 


. 
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Does this mean that for all of our protests in and 
out of government we are less sure of our doctrine 
than we admit? Even Teddy Roosevelt was 
charged with ambivalence by Finley Peter Dunne’s ' 
Mr. Dooley. He summarizes Mr. Roosevelt on 
trusts: 

“Th’ trusts,” says he, “are heejous monsthers built 
up be th’ inlightened intherprise iv th’ men that have 
done so much to advance progress in our beloved ` 
counthry,” he says. “On wan hand I wud stamp thim 
undher fut; on th’ other hand not so fast.” 

There are two parts to free enterprise: one is 
competition; the other is profit. Men compete 
because there are profits. This is straight out of 
Adam Smith. The profit part of the system has 
never been repealed. The system does not work 
on losses. That way has been tried, and the rec- 
ords of the bankruptcy courts attest the unsatisfac- 
tory results of that deviation. Therefore, however 
enlightened a corporate head may be, however 
socially conscious his pronouncements, whatsoever 
the corporate charities, profit is the sine qua non. 


AA top executive may say that there is more to 


modern business than profit making, -but before 
the applause has died away he will have some 
vice president, division head, or department 
manager on the carpet for unsatisfactory profits. 
This does not mean that the talk is double. It 
simply means that without the profit the stuff for 
humanitarianism is not there. a 
When competition does not yield profits, as it 
often does not, in the eyes of the businessman one. 


half of the system fails. It is then thatthe front-line 


soldiers of the system feel a desperate need to alter 
conditions. Price wars are deadly to the system, 
even though price fixing may be anathema to` 
consumers. Herein lies a conflict, inexorable and 
as yet unresolved in our society. 'I have spent 
forty years advising'clients to respect and obey 
the antitrust laws. But I would be far less than 


‘honest if I did not concede that the conflict is 


there. 


T; THE businessman, a social philosophy con- 
structed in an economy in which pin making was 
a marvel (1776) is not necessarily adequate for an 
economy of electric generators and nuclear re- 
actors. To those who labor in the system, a phi- 


‘ losophy which makes the good society depend 


upon blind competition carried on in ignorance 
of market facts and in disregard of the profit 
which, and which alone, can give the business 
institution permanence — such a philosophy seems 
irresponsible. Such men find themselves pressed 
on the one hand by the dogma, Compete yourself 
out of profits. On the other hand, they are pressed 
to conserve the business, to make it grow, to Keep 





it ready for every change, from peace to war, 
from old styles to new styles, from obsolete tech- 
nology to advanced technology. The businessman 


does not understand why his quest for certainty is ` 


wrong, why the dogma of competition should be 
pressed so far as to make a guessing game of the 
system. : ; 

I do not extol business or businessmen. That is 
not my purpose. I point rather to a failure of our 
business actors~to\ understand our business theo- 
rists, a failure of such major proportions that we 
must examine the theory. It is not enough just to 
condemn and punish. 

We have never faced up to a frank and ex- 
haustive examination of our system. In 1953, 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., appointed 
a distinguished committee of antitrust lawyers, 
law teachers, economists, and government officials 
to make “ʻa thoughtful and comprehensive study of 
our antitrust laws.” There was not one practicing 
businessman on the committee of sixty. The com- 
mittee produced a scholarly compendium of com- 
ment on the antitrust laws but made no significant 
recommendations. The report makes no reference 
to the problem of profits versus competition. 

The economist may regard profit as only a 
transitory agent for producing equilibrium. In his 
book, profit serves not as a reward but as an in- 
ducement to competitors to enter the market and 
take the profit away, from enterpriser after enter- 
priser. But to the businessman, this is just so much 
academic nonsense. To him, the profit is the re- 
ward for good management, and the loss is the 
unpardonable business sin. 

Practicing antitrust lawyers and government 
antitrust lawyers are a kind of priesthood spinning 
ever more gossamer refinements of the antitrust 
commandments. Businessmen are excluded from 
the councils in the legal temple. Between the gov- 
ernment and businessmen there is a cops-and- 
robbers atmosphere. This is bad. It is doubtful 
whether America can long afford such immature 
attitudes. When Roosevelt moved in the courts 
against Northern Securities Company, Morgan 
asked why the President could not have come to 
him as one gentleman to another and made known 
the government’s wishes. I think Morgan had a 
point. For some reason, gentlemanly relations 
were never established. Businessmen move at 
their peril while the law waits in ambush. 

In the electrical cases the record shows that -the 
guilty individuals and companies alternated be- 
tween fierce, quarterless competition and una- 
bashed price fixing. There were times when the 
price cutting reached as high as 60 per cent of the 
going price. Suppose a study were made to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the average ,prices 
over the whole period in which the conspiracies 
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were on and off. The antitrust doctrine is that 
reasonableness does not matter. Very well. But 
are we afraid even to look? Are we, like medieval 
doctors, unwilling to test the dogma; like them, 
unwilling for Galileo to drop the balls? 

Suppose Congress should provide an amnesty, 
forgiving all companies and individuals who 
would make full disclosures of past infractions of 
antitrust law. The investigators, turned scientists 
from prosecutors, would develop a kind of eco- 
nomic Kinsey Report. Then economists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and people from other relevant 
professions, having access to all the facts, might 
evaluate the doctrine and measure the harm, if 
any, which has ensued from the deviations. 

When police methods fail, for example, in curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency, we apply investigatory 
and analytical techniques. Often the detection of 
the causes of antisocial activity results in social 
change. If doctrine and dogma on the one hand 
and business and businessmen on the other will 
submit to exhaustive fact finding and an uninhib- 
ited critique, we may discover the common ground 
for competition and profit, the way to a. more 
stable economy, and an end to internecine distrust. 
Our hard-pressed country can no longer afford 
sadism in government and paranoia in business. 

A less ambitious program, but one quite worth 
while, would be an amendment of the Sherman 
Act which would require the government to em- 
ploy the noncriminal remedies of the act before 
invoking the criminal penalties. In the civil pro- 
ceedings, the ‘courts’ equity powers to order cessa- 
tion of practices and to require new practices are 
almost without limit. After having heard a given- 
case, the court might then decide whether civil 
remedies were enough: or whether to authorize 
the Attorney General to proceed for recrimina- 
tory criminal penalties. Such an amendment 
would take some of the gaming out of antitrust 
enforcement. It would give a partial answer to 
Mr. Morgan’s reasonable question, Why couldn’t 
the government make known its wishes rather 
than suing as if he were a “common crook”? 

There are those who will say that the men of 
the electrical conspiracy are common crooks. But 
the case is not that simple. It is necessary to differ- 
entiate. The men whose jail terms must make us 
think are more like those who violated Prohibi- 
tion than those who burgle a house. A society 
which has not resolved the periodic incompati- 
bility between competition and profits, has not 
cured its business cycles, is not able to explain 
fully its economics — such a society does not have 
the right to cast first stones‘ at those who must 
work its imperfect system. The men were guilty, 
but guilty in a system which is itself not without 
blame. 
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Her first novel, AFTER SUCH KNOWLEDGE, was 
published by Houghton Mifflin in the spring of 1960. 


gio morning when Winston came to get the 
breakfast tray,. Miss Ada handed. him the final list. 
“These are the things I want left behind,” she 


' ‘said. She was sitting up in her rose-colored bed 


jacket with the pillows stacked high behind. her. 


} 


the middle of the floor. He kissed his wife quickly 


_on the cheek. “Hows it going, darling?” 


It was the day of the move, and all the other 


lists were in Winston’s pocket. “Fine weather, 
Miss Ada,” he said, picking up the breakfast tray 
with its eggcup, saccharin bottle, and. silyer ther- 
mos of coffee. 

“Too fine to last,’ Miss Ada said. “‘They’re 
coming’ at ten o’clock,?~ she reminded him, 


Miss Ada looked up at him with soft blue eyes. 
“You really don’t want.to take your valet?” 

“How am I going to. keep your clothes off the 
floor without that thing?” Winston asked. 

“A move is a chance to leave’ things behind.” 
Mr. Jack ran his hand over his chin, feeling if he 
needed to shave. He was a handsome man; he 


' had a fine head of hair and all his teeth; he had a ` 


glancing at her diamond watch. When she bent: 


her head, Winston. thought, she looked her age; 
something drew her face out long. Most of the 
time she could have passed for twenty-eight. 
Probably she had hardly slept a wink that night, 
which was a shame; she would want to look her 
best because the move wai not- to be a mistake. 

Turning to go, Winston met Mr. Jack in the 
doorway. He was wearing the terrible old red wool 
bathrobe Winston had been trying to get away 
from him for years; twice he had had -it laid 
out for the Goodwill, and Mr. Jack had found 
it. Under his arm he was carrying the mahog- 
any clothes valet Miss Ada had given him for 
Christmas. 

“If that’s the list of ahars staying behind, put 
this on it,” he said, dropping the clothes valet in 


paunch too, Winston knew, from the habit of 
beer and television. Dietetic beer, Miss Ada had 
bought him once, but Mr. Jack had poured it in 
the jardinieres. °. 


Miss Ada looked dowi at her nails. “Hf you 


, really don’t want to take it,” she said. 


. “Hell, Pll give it to Winston. Winston, don’t 
you have. a use for this old clotheshorse?” : 
“What. in the name am I going to do with a. 

clotheshorse?” Winston asked, laughing.. 

“Put that cream-colored coat you’re wearing on 
it,’ Mr. Jack said, walking up and down and 
turning to wave his finger at Winston. “Put that 
candy-striped jacket Miss Ada gave you on it.” 

“Could you use it, Winston?” Miss Ada asked. 
Her voice sounded ‘hopeful. 

“<No, 'T.could .not,? Winston said quickly. “We 


ee ie leave it for the Lelands.’”? The Lelands were 
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the big rowdy family that was moving in. 
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Going downstairs with the tray, Winston wished 


he could have given in to Miss Ada, but he knew 
better than to do what she said when she had that’ 


little-girl look. There were times it wasn’t right to 
make a person happy, like the times, she came in 
the kitchen and asked for a peanut butter sand- 


“wich. “You know we don’t keep peanut butter in 
this house,” he always told her. “Why, Winston,” 


she’d cry, “I just now saw you eating it out of the 
jar!” But he knew how important it was for net 
to. a her figure. 


~ 


“ae 


| kitchen, Leona, his little young wife, was 
reading the morning paper. Her legs hung down 
long and thin as she sat on the high stool. ` 

“Here,” Winston said gently, “what’s these 
dishes doing not washed?” The enormous plates 
which had held Mr. Jack’s four fried eggs and 
five strips of bacon were still stacked in the sink. 

“Leave me alone,” Leona said. ‘‘Can’t you see 
I’m busy?” She looked at him impudently over 
the corner of the paper. 

“This is moving day,” Winston reminded her, 
“and I bet you left things every which way up- 
stairs, your clothes all over the floor and the-bed 
not made. Leona!’? His eye had fastened on 
her leg; bending, he ‘touched her knee. “If 
I catch you one more time down here without 
stockings — ” 

She twitched her leg away. “Fuss, fuss, old 
man.” She had an alley cats manners. 

Winston stacked Miss Ada’s thin pink dishes in 
the sink. ‘Then he spread out the last list on the 
counter. “To Be Left Behind” was printed at 
the top in Miss Ada’s fine hand. Winston took out 
a pencil, admired the point, and wrote slowly and 
heavily, “Clothes Stand.” 

Sighing, Leona dropped the paper and stood 
up. “I guess I better get ready to go.’ 

Winston watched her fumbling to untie her 
apron. “Here.” Carefully, he undid the bow. 
“How come your bows is always cockeyed?” 

She turned and put her arms around his neck. 
“I don’t want to leave here, Winston.” 

“Now listen to that.” He drew back, embar- 
rassed and pleased. “I thought you was sick to 
death of this big house. Said you wore yourself 
out, cleaning all:these empty rooms.’ 


“At least there is room here,” she said. “What 
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i wind, Winston went and put his arm ee = 


waist. “Weve got plenty of time to ‘think. about 
that. All the time in the world. We’ ve only. been” 
married four yéars, January.” 

“Four years!” she wailed. “That’s a long time, 
waiting.” i 

“How many times have I told you —” he began, 
and was almost glad when she cut him off — “Too 
many times!” — and flounced to the sink, where. 


` she began noisily to wash her hands. fs 


Too many times was the truth of it, Winston 
thought. He hardly believed his reason himself. 
any more. Although it had seemed a good reason, 
to begin with: no couple could afford to; have 
children. 

“How you going to work with a child eee 
on you?” he asked Leona. “You want to keep this 
job, don’t you?” He doubted whether she heard 
him, over the running water. 

. He sat for a while with his hands on i knees, 
watching the bend of her back as she gathered 
up her things —a comb, a bottle of aspirin — 
to take upstairs and pack. She made him sađ 
some days, and he was never sure why; it was 
something to do with her back, the ‘thinness ot 
it, and the quick, jerky way she bent. She was 
too young, that was all; too young and thin and 
straight. 

“Winston!” 

It was Mr. Jack, bellowing out in the hall. 
Winston hurried through the swinging door. “‘Dve_ 
been bursting my lungs for you,” Mr. Jack com- 
plained. He was standing in front of the -mirror, 
tightening his tie. He had on his gray tweed 
overcoat and his city hat, and his brief case lay 
on the bench. “I don’t know what you think you’ve 
been doing about my clothes, » he said. “This coat 
looks like a rag heap.” 

There were a few blades of lint on the oild: 
Winston took the clothesbrush out of the closet 
and went to work. He gave Mr. Jack a real going- 
over; he brushed his shoulders and his back and 
his collar with long, firm strokes. “Heyl? Mr. 
Jack cried when the brush tipped his hat down 
over his eyes. 

Winston apologized and quickly set the hat 


f 


right. Then he stood back to look at Mr. Jack, 


` with style. 


room is there going to be in an apartment for any 


child?” 

“I told you what Miss Ada’s doctor said.” - 

“I don’t mean Miss Ada! What you think I 
care about that? I mean our children.” She 
sounded as though they already existed. 

In spite of the hundred things he had on his 
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who was pulling on his pigskin gloves. Winston 
enjoyed seeing him start out; he wore his clothes 
When he was going to town, nothing 
was good enough — he had-.cursed at Winston 
once for leaving a fleck of polish on his shoelace. 
At home, he wouldp’t even wash his hands for 
supper, and he wandered around the yard in a 
pair of sweaty old corduroys. The velvet smoking 
jackets, pearl-gray, wine, and blue, which Miss 
Ada had bought him hung brushed and unworn 
in the closet. 
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“Good-by, Winston,” Mr. Jack said, giving a 
final set to his hat. “Look out for those. movers!” 
Winston watched him hurry down the drive to his 
car; a handsome, fine-looking man it made him 
proud to see. 


Arer Mr. Jack drove away, Winston went on 


looking out the window. He noticed a speck of 
dirt on the sill and swiped at it with his finger. 
Then he looked at his finger, at the wrinkled, 
heavy knuckle and the thick nail he used like a 
knife to pry up, slit, and open. For the first time, 
he let himself be sad about the move. That house 
was ten years off his life. Each brass handle and 


. hinge shone for his reward, and he knew how to 


get at the dust in the china flowers and how to 
take down the long glass drops which hung from 
the chandelier. He knew the house like a blind 
man, through his fingers, and he did not like to 
think of all the time and rags and polishes he had 
spent on keeping it up. 

Ten years ago, he had come to the house to be 
interviewed. The tulips and the big pink peonies 
had been blooming along the drive, and he had 
walked up from the bus almost singing. Miss Ada 
had been out back, in a straw hat, planting flowers. 
She had talked to him right there, with the hot 
sun in his face, which made him sweat and feel 
ashamed. Winston had been surprised at her for 
that. Still, he had liked the way she had looked, 
in a fresh, neat cotton dress — citron yellow, if he 
remembered. She had, had a dignity about her, 


even barefoot and almost too tan. 


Since then, the flowers she had planted had 
spread ali over the hill. Already the jonquils were 
blooming in a flock by the front gate, and the peri- 
winkles were coming on, blue by the porch steps. 
In a week the hyacinths would spike out. And the 
dogwood in early May, for Miss Ada’s ‘alfresco 


_ party; and after that the Japanese cherries. Now 
_ the yard looked wet and bald, the trees bare under - 


their buds, but in- a while Miss Ada’s flowers 
would bloom -like a marching parade. She had 
dug a hole for each bulb, each tree wore a tag 
with her writing on it; where would she go for her 
gardening now? Somehow Winston didn’t think 
she’d take to window boxes. 

Sighing, he hurried to the living room. He had 
a thousand things to see to. Still, he couldn’t help 
thinking, we're all getting old, getting small; the 
snail is pulling in her horns. 

In the living room, Miss Ada was standing by 
the window -with a sheaf of lists in her hand. She 
was looking out at the garden. 

“Winston,” she said, “get the basket for the 
breakables.” 

Winston had the big straw basket ready in the 


hall. He brought it in and put it down beside her. 
Miss Ada was looking fine; she had on her Easter 
suit, blue, with lavender binding. Halfway across 
the house, he could have smelled her morning 
perfume. It hung in all her day clothes, sweet and 
strong; sometimes when he was pressing, Winston 


‘raised her dresses to his face. 


Frowning, Miss Ada studied the list. “Well, 
let’s see. The china lemon tree. The alabaster 
cockatoo.” Winston followed her around the 
room, collecting the small frail objects (Christmas, 
birthday, and anniversary) and wrapping them in 
tissue paper. Neither of them trusted the movers. 

When they came to Mr. Jack’s photograph, 
twenty by twelve inches in a curly silver frame, 
Miss Ada said, “‘By rights I ought to leave that, 
seeing he won’t take my clotheshorse.” She smiled 
at Winston, and he saw the hateful hard glitter in 
her eyes. He picked up the photograph and began 
to wrap it. 

“At least you could leave it for the movers,” 
Miss Ada said. “What possessed you to tell me a 
clotheshorse would be a good idea?” 

Winston folded the tissue paper carefully. ““He’s 
used it every day; every morning, I lay out his 
clothes on it.” | 

“Well, that’s over now. And it was his main 
present! Leave that fool picture out,” she added 
sharply. 

Winston laid it in the basket: “Mr. Jack sets 
store by that.” 

“Really, Winston., It was meant to be my 
present.” But she went on down the list. 

Winston was relieved; those presents had been - 
on his mind. He had only agreed with Miss Ada 
about getting the valet, but he had actually sug- 
gested the photograph to Mr. Jack. “You know 
what she likes, Winston,” he had said wearily, one 
evening in November. when Winston was pulling 
off his overshoes. “Tell me what to get her for 
Christmas.” | 

“She’s been talking about a picture,” Winston 
had told him. 

‘“Picture!. You mean picture of me?” But 
Winston had persuaded him. — - 

On Christmas night, they had had a disagree- 
ment about it. Winston had heard because he was 
setting up the liquor tray in the next room. 


Through the door, he had seen Mr. Jack walking 


around, waiting for Miss Ada. Finally she had 
come down; Winston had heard her shaking out- 
the skirt of her new. pink silk hostess gown. 

“How do you like it?” she had asked. 

Mr. Jack had said, “You look about fifteen 
years old.” 

“Is that a compliment?” 

“I don’t know.” He had stood at a little dis- 
tance, studying her, as though he would walk 








around next and look at the back of her head. 
“Lovie, you make me feel naked.” Miss Ada 
had giggled, and she went sweeping and rustling to 
the couch and sank down. 
“You look like that picture I have at the office,” 
Mr. Jack had started. “Not a line, not a wrinkle. 


I look like an old man, compared,” and he had - 


picked up his photograph with the red Christmas 
bow still on it. “Look, an old man. Will you wear 
pink when you’re sixty?” - 

“Darling, I love that photograph. I’m going to 
put it on my dresser.” 

“I guess it’s children make a woman old. A 
man gets old anyhow.” After a minute he went 
on, “People must think the curse is on me, seeing 
you fresh as an apple and me old and gray.’ 

“PI give you a medical certificate, framed, if 
you like,” Miss Ada had said. 

“No. All I want is a picture — with a few lines. 
Make the man put them in if he has to.” 

After that they had sat for five minutes without 
saying a word. Then Miss Ada had stood up, 
rustling and rustling, and gone upstairs. 


Te basket was full. Winston set it down at 
Miss Ada’s feet. 

“Now don’t forget to tell the movers to take my 
birdbath,’? she reminded him for the tenth time. 
“Lord knows where we'll put it, but I want it.” 
She was looking out the window at the pink marble 
birdbath, half full of spring rain. “Pll never: know 
why the birds didn’t care for it.” 

“Those birds, they can go to the park,” he told 
her. “There ain’t a birdbath around they’ll fool 
with when they can go and lie in the pond.” 

“Winston, you’ll make me laugh on my death- 
bed.” But she was not laughing; she tapped a 
pencil against her palm. “I got that birdbath on 
my trip abroad with Mrs. Prince — Palermo. 
Ten years, and that’s the only time I’ve been out 
of this town. He wouldn’t go, of course.” She 
pretended she was talking to herself. 

“And you came back from the station and burst 
right into tears, under the porte-coach, when Mr. 
Jack opened the door.” 

“Winston,” she said, “you put a shine on every- 
thing.” 


MOVING DAY 


Leona?” she asked briskly. 
out.” 

'“She’s ready,” Winston said, although he could 
never be sure she was. — 

“Well, call a taxi, then, and get her started.” 

Winston went into the, kitchen. “Leona”? 
he called up the back stairs. ‘‘She’s asking for you, - 
Leona.” 

“Pm coming, hold your horses.” After a while 
she came picking down the stairs. She had on the 
black hat with the faille bow which Winston had 
given her for Christmas, and she stooped to look 
at her reflection in a glass-fronted cabinet. “This 
hat makes me look a hundred years old,” she com- 


“Its time she started 


plained, settling it on her head. 


Winston brushed off her collar and pushed her 
through the swinging door. “She’s ready, Miss 
Ada.” 


Miss Ada looked around, startled. “Oh. Good 
morning, Leona.” 
“Good morning, Mrs. Filbert.” The two 


women stared at the floor; they would never be 
easy together. 

“Pm going to call a taxi,’ Winston said, but 
he did not move. 

“Well, then, Leona, you’d better go up to my 


' room and get my fur coat and the jewel box. I 


don’t want the movers to touch them. The coat’s 
in the cupboard; the box is on my bedside table.” 
Leona started toward the stairs, and Winston 
went to telephone. 

Coming back, he heard Miss Ada say, “Hon- 
estly, it’s the limit. The coats in my cupboard, 
Leona; it couldn’t have flown.” 

Leona was standing in front of her, holding the 
blue-leather jewel box. “I didn’t see it, Mrs. 
Filbert,” she said. “Its just not up there,” she | 
added in a low voice. 

“PI find it,? Winston told them. 

He heard Leona scurrying after him on- the 
stairs. “I tell you, it’s not up there,” she hissed. 

“I know.” Still, he went into Miss Ada’s bed- 
room and opened the cupboard door. A pink 
satin hanger was lying on the floor, but there was 
nothing else. 

- “Never mind, never mind,” he told Leona, who 
had begun to moan and wring her hands. She 
hurried down the stairs behind him, and Winston 


- couldn’t keep from smiling; it was something to see 


He had made her smile; she was pleased with 


the memory; she wanted things right as much as 
he did. “I was a fool,” she said. 
on that peach-colored silk?” 

“Yes, you did. It looks good on you to this day.” 
For a moment they stood side by side, enjoying the 
picture of Miss Ada in all her finery, springing into 
Mr. Jack’s arms. 

Then Miss Ada looked at her watch. 


“Didn’t I have . 


“Where's ` 
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her upset. 

In the hall, he opened the closet and took out 
Miss Ada’s coat. She had hung it there, coming 
in the evening before. The long fur rippled the 
wrong way under his hand. “Here.” He bundled 
the coat into Leona’s arms. “Say it’ was on 
the bed. 

She gave him a mean look; to. be sure of her, he 


followed her into the living room. 


E 
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“So there it is!?? Miss Ada cried. 

“It was lying on the bed,” Leona said. Then 
she stood waiting for instructions, with the 
fur coat hanging from her arms to the ground. 

Winston took her out to the taxi. When she was 
settled, Leona looked up at him through the win- 
dow, and Winston was shocked to see that her 
eyes were full of tears. “I believe you married 
me because Miss Ada needed a maid,” she said. 

“Well, if that’s it, Miss Ada certainly got the 
short end of the stick.” 

He stood with his arms crossed, watching the 
taxi turn out of the drive. Leona was hidden in 
the corner of the back seat. He hoped at least she 


- would remember the new address, and then he 


thought, Of all the ugly tongues! She had said 
a few mean things to him in four years, and they 
had stuck in his mind. She’d never be working in 
this house if it wasn’t for me, he thought. 

He had taught her all he could about the right 
way to do: how to edge around a sleeping house on 
Sunday, how to close up your face in the room 
with a quarrel and make beds every morning 
without once noticing the sheets. Leona had 
learned, but she still lJaughéd at his “tricks.” He 
had taught her how to give satisfaction — which 
was not what she mainly wanted. Suddenly, he 
wondered ‘how she would have looked pregnant, 
with her neat waist lost and her belly poking out 
the starched white organdy apron. 

“Thats the day you leave this house,” Mr. Jack 
had said, coming into the kitchen late one night. 
He had begun spreading Durkee’s dressing on a 
slab of leftover meat. “The day I see that girl blow 
up, you leave this house, quick march. Pm not 
going to be made a fool of by you, in this life any- 
way.” By then, of course, Winston already knew. 


Ta o’clock was striking, and he still had to see 
about the last list. He hurried into the house and 
started upstairs. On the landing, he heard Miss 
Ada calling, “Winston! They’ve come!” 

He looked out the window and saw a big 
orange van, drawn up across the front of the 
house. Two men in dirty undershirts were throw- 
ing padded covers out of the back. They landed 
on the drive with a thud; one fell on the peri- 
winkles. i 

“Winston, it’s time to go!” Miss Ada called. 

Winston leaned over the stair well. “One more 
thing, Miss Ada, and PII be there.” 

“All right,” she answered. “PI meet you at the 
car.” 

He went into her bedroom. It still smelled 
sweet, but already the sweetness was going a little 
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stale, and he knew from that how dead the room 
would seem two days from now when the Lelands 
came. He picked up the clothes valet and started 
toward the door. 

' A moving man brushed past him, and Winston 
smelled the proud sweat on his back. The moving 
man lunged at Miss Ada’s pink armchair. Hug- 
ging it to his chest, he staggered toward the door; 
Winston saw the bruises his fingers were leaving on 
the pale-colored silk. 

He carried the valet up to the attic and settled it 
in a corner. It was a handsome piece, solid ma- 
hogany and still brand new; he hated to see it go 
to waste. Waste not, want not, he thought. But 
that had nothing to do with Mr. Jack, who 
could throw away everything he owned and never 
miss it. Winston started back down the stairs. 

He darted across the front hall, careful not to 
look into any of the rooms, which had already 
been changed beyond hope by the moving men. 
Hurrying out of the house, Winston thought it 
was the first time he had seen the front door left 
wide open. The little brass burglar chain was 
hanging down, shiny and frail as a bracelet. He 
felt a kind of relief. 

Miss Ada was standing by the station wagon, 
looking back at the house. 

“When we came here, I thought I could have 
a baby. You know that, Winston?” she said. 
“Every stitch in that house was put in for a 
child.” 

“Don’t talk to me, Miss Ada,” Winston said. 
“Lord! Don’t talk to me.” He was very tired, 
and for a minute he did not see how he could go 
on. It was that that made him answer her, when 
ordinarily he would have pretended not to have 
heard. 

Miss Ada went around to the other side of the 
car and slid into the driver’s seat. Then she 
reached across and opened the door, meaning for 
him to sit up front. She’d done that quite a few 
times. 

“I thought you were getting that clotheshorse,” 
she said, smiling at him through the open window. 
“I thought that was what took you so long.” 

Winston closed the door and climbed into the 
back seat, “No. I put it in the attic like you said, 


to leave behind.” 


She turned the. ignition key and trampled on 
the gas. Gravel scattered as they backed. ‘‘Why 
are you such a peacemaker, Winston?” she asked, 
and he caught her eye in the mirror. 

By that time he was ready for her. “Look at all 
those jonquils,? he said. “I never saw them 
prettier, this early in the spring.” That was when 
he remembered he had not told the movers tò 
bring along her birdbath. 





AN AMBASSADRESS 
IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


BY WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


One of our most distinguished living diplomats, Wittram PuiLLirs began his career in foreign service as a privale 


secretary to Ambassador Joseph H. Choate in London in 1903. He returned to the Court of St. James's again in 


October, 1909, as first secretary of the American Embassy, and it was then that he had the opportunity of serving 


under Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Later Mr. Phillips was to be put to the test as assistant secretary of 
slate, 1917 to 1920; as ambassador to Mussolini’s Italy, 1936 to 1941; and as the President's representative in 


India, 1942. But here he is writing about a happy time. 


Ei Golden Age in England ended with the 
sudden cataclysm of World War I. At the height 
of this spectacular era, from 1905 to 1912, the 
United States was represented in London by 
Ambassador Whitelaw Reid, a well-known New 
Yorker and the owner of the New York Tribune. 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, the subject of this essay, 
was the daughter of Ogden Mills of California, 
a man of immense wealth whose fortune was 
founded upon his widespread interests in the 
development of the West. 

It happened that in 1909 I was appointed first 
secretary of our London embassy. Several years 
previously I had served in London as private 
secretary to Ambassador Joseph H. Choate, whom 
I greatly admired, and the friendships formed at 
that time were now to be happily renewed. After 
our marriage in England in 1910, my wife and I 
were launched into the brilliant circle in which the 
ambassador and Mrs. Reid played a prominent 
part, though it must be admitted we were both 
apprehensive as to our ability to undertake our 
responsibilities successfully. 

My first connection with our embassy was as 
a bachelor fresh from the Harvard Law School. 
Life in the London of 1903 I had found gay and 
stimulating. Invitations to balls, large and small, 
were showered upon young attachés in foreign 
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embassies. Most of such entertainments were 
given in private houses, which added a pleasant 
touch of intimacy, even though hosts and hostesses 
were unknown to me. Often I would attend two 
dances of an evening, returning to my lodgings 
by daylight. This was not an ideal way to begin 
a busy day at the office, but a brisk run around 
Green Park before breakfast, muffled in sweater 
and flannels, proved to be a good restorative. One 
made many passing friends, and in particular I 
remember Lord Dunsany, years later a well- 
known writer and poet, who in spite of his reserve 
and apparent shyness enjoyed these festive occa- 
sions as much as I. 

As a bachelor, I had expected to spend a lonely 
Christmas in London. But Lord and Lady 
Midleton, who lived in northern England, came 
to my rescue. I was met at the train on Christmas 
Eve and was driven in a closed brougham through 
a seemingly endless park to a huge mansion 
sheathed in total blackness. Not a light escaped 
from any one of the many windows. But, in 
response to my summons, the great doors opened 
and a solemn butler informed me that His Lord- 
ship and Her Ladyship were in the dining room 
and were expecting me. I was ushered into a 
vast banqueting room, where at either end of a 
long table sat my host and hostess in full dress. 
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In spite of the solemnity of the scene, no welcome 
could have been warmer. They explained that 
it was the custom of the house from ancient times 
for the lord and master to drink this “‘horrid stuff,” 
as they called it, in formal state on every Christ- 
mas Eve, and thus they were performing their 
duty. After one sip, I agreed that this particular 
type of spiced ale aroused my sympathy without 
quenching my thirst! 


Waa my altered status in the chancery and as 
a married man, my life in London changed. The 


work required close contacts with my chief, as 


well as with the foreign office, and it was necessary 
to become familiar with all of the embassy’s 
activities. My first weeks, therefore, were busy 
with calls upon foreign-office personnel, as well as 
upon those in other government departments 
concerned with American affairs; in diplomacy, 
first impressions count, and I tried my best to 
make friendly contacts with the officials with 
whom I had to cooperate. In spite of my inex- 
perience, the cordiality with which I was received 
was reassuring. 

Before settling in town, Caroline and I occupied 
a small villa in Seven Oaks, the gardens of which 
bordered on Knole Park. Here stood the vast 
spreading Tudor palace of the Sackville-Wests, 
with its 365 rooms, 52 staircases, and 7 courtyards. 
I remember the evening when Lady Sackville, its 
chatelaine, showed us the preparations for the 
annual Servants’ Ball which was to take place. 
Both sides of a lofty gallery were covered with 
wooden shelves extending from floor to ceiling, 
containing hundreds of silver and silver-gilt 
pieces of all shapes and sizes which had been 
taken out of the storage vaults for this occasion. 
Only for the annual Servants’ Ball was this 
fabulous display of family wealth and history 
shown, and as I glanced down the gallery, it 
seemed as though the very walls were silver-lined 
— a glimpse of England’s ancient splendor. 

Our shabby and dismal embassy chancery was 
then maintained at 123 Victoria Street, where it 
had been for many years, but we had no cause to 
apologize for the famous Italian palace on Park 
Lane, known as Dorchester House (it has now 
given way to the opulent Dorchester Hotel), 
which was Ambassador Reid’s residence through- 
out his mission to the Court of St. James’s. This 
splendid building he rented at his own expense 
from the owner, Major Holford, and the only 
change in its exterior that I noted was the emblem 
of the United States with its spread eagle wings 
carved in stone, placed over the main entrance. 

The interior was impressive with its three 
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spacious drawing rooms and library, its large and 
small dining rooms, and its great art collection, 
some of it good, some mediocre. No other foreign 
embassy in London compared with Dorchester 
House; and though I, puritan-minded, was at 
first shocked by its overpowering magnificence, 
I knew that it was good propaganda for the United 
States, a country which the British public had 
begun to realize was important in world affairs. 

Mr. Reid looked every inch an ambassador; he 
was a good speaker and was certainly a prominent 
and distinguished figure in London society. No 
one could possibly dislike him. I felt at once the 
rare qualities of Mrs. Reid, her vivid interests, her 
intelligence and wisdom, her generous instincts, 
outgoing personality, and quiet sense of humor. 
In stature she was short and rather squarish, yet 
her frank and honest opinions revealed her warm 
heart, and she had a natural friendliness which 
won people to her and which seemed to me rare 
in the London society of that day. 

One Christmas Eve Mrs. Reid told me, hesi- 
tatingly, that she had just received a Christmas 
present from her father and asked if I would care 
to see it. “‘Yes,”’ I said, expecting one more jewel 
to be added to her large collection. Out of 
her bag she drew an envelope, and out of the 
envelope came a check for one million dollars. 
I gathered that this was no unusual gift from 
Ogden Mills to his daughter, but remained mysti- 
fied as to why she showed it to me. However, 
when I came to realize the extent of her charities 
at home and abroad, that ninety-two retainers 
were required to maintain Dorchester House and 
the beautiful country estate known as Wrest Park, 
and that constant entertaining on a grand scale 
was the rule at both establishments, I could 
understand the purpose of that check. 

Society was then at its most brilliant stage, 
with King Edward VII, Britain’s gay monarch, 
setting the pace. The great historic houses, the 
spreading mansions of the dukes of Devonshire and 
Sutherland, Lord Lansdown’s classic residence on 
Berkeley Square, and countless other notable 
family residences, all opened their doors for 
crowded evening receptions. Society in those days 
was Closely associated with political and interna- 
tional affairs. The presence of leading British 
statesmen, of foreign ambassadors and ministers 
and representatives of Britain’s colonial empire, 
as well as the display by the ladies of family 
jewels, dazzling tiaras, and the latest fashions, 
gave to those assemblies such sparkle and color 
as will probably never be seen again. The 
“crushes,” as they were called, seemed to unite 
all of London’s official and unofficial life. At one 
evening reception at Devonshire House, the 
crowds were so dense and the reception rooms so 








„advice with gratitude. 
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numerous that. my wife and I ane separated. 


In spite of my frantic search for her, we each - 
found our way home alone. . 

` At the height of the season came Ascot Week’ 
and the opening day of the races, which the | 
“ambassador and Mrs. Reid and I attended ‘as a 


diplomatic duty, for this day was regarded as a 
sort of royal function. The King and Queen and 
their guests arrived in state, driving down the 
course toward the royal enclosure in’ their open, 


‘shining landaus and entering their flower-deco- 


rated box, the focus of all eyes. All the men, 
including the diplomatic corps, who had the privi- 
lege of the royal enclosure. wore top hats and tail 
coats. The scene, which resembled a fashionable 
garden party more than it did a race meeting, was 
to me Just one more decorative, though exhaust- 
ing, function. Yet Ascot reminds me of a more 
delightful occasion, when my wife and I spent a 


weekend as guests of Field Marshal Lord Roberts, 


the famous Boer War leader, and Lady Roberts, 
living near Ascot. Lord Roberts drove us to 
Windsor Castle for the evening service ‘in St. 


George’s: Chapel. As a Knight of the Garter, he 


was escorted to his seat in the choir under his 


. banner, the other choir seats soon being occupied 
‘by the general public. We sat on either side of the 


field marshal and. listened in rapture to the 
beauty of the boy choir, accompanied “by the 
magnificent tones of the great organ. Many a 
time since, I have sat under the banners of the 
Kuights and let my thoughts wander back to that 


Sunday evening service beside the distinguished - 


old soldier. Physically, Lord Roberts was a small 
man, but he was vigorous. and mentally alert. 
Although well advanced in age, he had kept his 


health, he said, by continuing his daily program of 


rest. Even during. his South African campaigns, 
he had always taken a half hour of relaxation’ 


_ following the midday meal, and this, he believed, 
~ accounted for his strong constitution. 
-At first we had difficulties in finding a suitable ` 


iowa house ona yearly lease. I located one that 
seemed to me ideal, but the owner, whom I had 
known. previously and who was anxious to rent, 


advised me, as an old friend, not to take it. It was - 


haunted, she said, and known to be haunted, so 
that the servant problem was too serious for a 
young wife to handle. Strange figures were seen 
frequently upon the stairs, and the door into the 


sitting room would open and close quietly as if 


someone had entered through it. I accepted her 
But ‘we finally did find 


Our life in- London Decine so strenuous that 
I was soon looking for a small hide-out in the 


country where we could be assured of quiet week- © 
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‘ends, and this I found near Beaconsfield, Bucking- ` 


hamshire, in“a very unpretentious little house 
-called The Grange, of white stucco construction 
with several acres of fields and an attractive 


garden. We loved it at the first-glance.and spent 


many: happy days there in seclusion and in motor- 
ing about the lovely countryside. 
be a lifesaver to both of us. 

My father-in-law, J. Coleman Drayton of New 


York, paid us a London visit. soon after wé were. 


settled, and in no uncertain terms he expressed 
his mind about my casually stocked cellar: ‘Never, 
he told us, had he tasted in a gentleman’s house 
such inferior wines as I was serving. It was only 
too true, as I had casually laid in my supply at a 
grocer’s around the corner. The next morning 
I called upon Mr. Berry of Berry Brothers, St. 
James Street, probably the most famous’ wine 
dealers in London, and asked him if he knew a 


Mr. J. Coleman Drayton of New York. “Of' 


-course,” he replied. “He is. one of my oldest 
customers.” And so, then and there, I told him of 
my predicament and asked for his help ir provid- 
ing me with a goodly supply, of the wines my 


father-in-law preferred. Mr: Berry, thoroughly 


amused, carried out my request to perfection. 


Daa House was the scene of .many 
interesting gatherings, always superbly. given 
under the watchful eyes of Mrs. Reid, and distin- 
guished: American visitors were always welcome. 
They came in a never-ending’ stream, then, as 


now, expecting some Special attention from the 


embassy. My wife was able to'be of help to the 


_ambassadress, who I know enjoyed the -heavy- ` 


task of late-afternoon entertainment. London 
went into deep mourning at the time of King 
Edward’s death, and we prepared for the visit 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who had been appointed 
special representative of the United States for the 
funeral of the King. For several days he was the 
guest-of Ambassador and Mrs. Reid, but much to 
his outspoken annoyance, every other’ special 
foreign representative to the funeral insisted on 


It proved to. 


calling on him at Dorchester House, never allow-.- . ~~ 


ing him a moment’s peace. However, for two or. 
three days he stole away secretly with Sir Edward 


Grey, the foreign minister, to observe. and study 
- the wild birds of England. The press begged us 
for information as to the whereabouts of T. R., 

which we never, of course, revealed. On his 
return he was honored with the freedom of the 
City of London, and during his speech of accept- 
ance before a distinguished gathering, to our 


embarrassment he criticized the British govern-. 


ment for its policy of interfering in Egyptian 
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affairs. Sir Edward Grey promptly let it be 
known that he had read and approved the speech 
before it was delivered, and all further criticism 
of Theodore Roosevelt vanished. 

Mrs. Asquith, or Margot, as she was popularly 
known, wife of the Prime Minister, seemed to 
take a fancy to my wife and me, and we were 
occasionally invited to lunch at 10 Downing 
Street, where we met the Prime Minister and 
other members of the government. They were 
very informal occasions, for she was witty, caustic, 
and outspoken. She, too, had entertained Mr. 
Roosevelt in the course of his visit, and she 
showed me her guestbook and, turning to T. R.’s 
signature, told me that she had asked him to 
write a few lines of sentiment, to which he replied, 
“I never write sentiments in albums,” and instead 
had dashingly inscribed his name three times. 

During my tenure as chargé d’affaires, I had 
occasions to call upon Sir Edward Grey at the 
foreign office. As I entered his office, he would be 
standing to receive me, and after a cordial hand- 
shake would motion to one of two large chairs 
placed in front of the fire. If he had requested my 
visit, without preliminary exchanges he would 
open the subject matter in carefully chosen 
words. If it was I who had sought the interview, 
he would ask me to proceed. But the moment the 
business in hand was finished, he would turn the 
conversation into informal and personal channels, 
and I would then have a glimpse of the man 
himself, 

Of all the distinguished men I met in England, 
I admired Sir Edward the most. Later, at the 
end of World War I, when I was assistant secre- 
tary of state and he had come to Washington as 
ambassador, I saw him more informally. He was 
then Lord Grey of Fallodon. At that time he was 
suffering from serious eye trouble and was threat- 
ened with blindness. One day he asked me to 
lunch at the embassy and afterward to take a walk 
with him in the country. During the luncheon the 
heavens opened, and a steady downpour con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon, but it never 
occurred to Grey to postpone our expedition. We 
were soon tramping across country over muddy 
fields where footing was uneven and difficult and 
where, because of his failing eyesight, he was in 
danger of a bad fall at any moment. But nothing 
daunted him. We paused beneath a tree and 
listened to the “music,” as he called it, of the rain, 
and he began to recite Wordsworth, verse after 
verse. Then, as we turned back, he told me that 
he had an appointment with his eye doctor, who 
would this day give a final verdict as to whether he 
was going blind. He must have known what the 
verdict would be, and this tramp in the rain may 
have been in preparation for it. Here was an 
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example of courage and resignation which was 
a great lesson to me. The following day, when 
I learned the worst, my sympathy was heartfelt. 
Not long after he returned to England, complete 
blindness came upon him. 


i} our London experience, we were 
privileged to witness two historic ceremonies, 
replete with pomp and pageantry, in which the 
British have no equals: the coronation of George V 
and the investiture of the Prince of Wales. 

The coronation of Elizabeth II made the world 
so familiar with the ancient pattern that it need 
not be recounted here, but the investiture of the 
Prince of Wales, following closely the coronation 
ceremonies of King George, took place at Carnar- 
von Castle, Wales. The long velvet greensward 
framed by the massive walls and towers of the 
castle was the setting for this picturesque midday 
ceremony. A Welsh choir was singing lustily as we 
took our seats close to the thrones. Their Majes- 
ties entered without ceremony, and then, from the 
far end of the enclosure, a brilliant procession 
moved forward toward the thrones. As I remem- 
ber the scene, first came standard and pennant 
bearers, followed by officers and gentlemen of the 
Prince’s household, all in historic court dress. 
After a short interval appeared a boy dressed 
simply in a white shirt, knee breeches, and 
stockings, a small solitary figure, the center oi 
all eyes. He was followed at a little distance by 
groups of retainers in quaint costumes. The 
Prince — for it was he — made his obeisance to 
the sovereigns; the King arose and proceeded to 
dress his son in his state robes, and finally crowned 
him with the circlet of the Prince of Wales. The 
moment had arrived for the Prince to face the 
great assemblage and to say a few words in Welsh 
and in English. For an instant, he seemed to have 
lost courage. Then he turned and spoke without 
hesitation. He afterward received an immense 
ovation while the Welsh choir sang with increasing 
vigor. The investiture was over. The procession 
returned as it had entered. The little Prince, 
although still a lonely and touching figure in 
the center, was now clothed in splendid robes of 
state and wore his royal circlet. 

During the season there were always two or more 
evening courts at Buckingham Palace, when Their 
Majesties received the diplomatic corps and their 
wives, followed by a long procession of young Brit- 
ish ladies about to be presented. The ambassa- 
dresses were asked to present only a limited num- 
ber of their respective countrywomen, six Ameri- 
cans in our case. Counting on our good relations 
with the court officials, however, I could manage 
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usually to procure:oné.or two Pr F TA 
tions. `The task of filling our-quota, not always an 
agreeable one, was left to me. Ordinarily our 
embassy received requests far exceeding the quota — 
allotted to us. Mothers and their charming daugh- — 
ters, with letters of introduction from prominent 
. Americans, including senators and congressmen, 
would arrive in London assuming that theembassy 
.would arrange all that was necessary. Disappoint- 
ments were many, and it was my unfortunate duty 
to have -to soften hurt feelings, and sometimes 
indignation. 

Mrs. Reid made the presentations. Our ladies 
followed her in line, curtsying low to Their Majes- 
ties, who would be standing before the thrones, 
smiling pleasantly. They were then shown seats 
in the vast Throne Room, from which they could 
watch the proceedings. The foreign ambassadors 
and their staffs followed and were escorted to seats 
_ near the thrones, while we small fry of the diplo- 
matic corps were given standing room behind the 
crimson rope, facing the thrones.- No sooner had 
the diplomatic corps passed than the King and 
Queen seated themselves, remaining seated until 
the last lady in the so-called. general circle had 
made her curtsy. 
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ki 
Doen the season, gay window’ boxes `over- 
flowing with brilliant flowers adorned ‘the fronts 
'. of $o many houses that. residential London-~ap- 
peared to be en fête. The City, however, center of 
business and financial affairs, maintained its 
‘ crowded. and gloomy splendor as though it be- 
longed to another world. But on August 12, when 
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~ noon’s sport, everyone . returned td. the house to + +" “2: 


To all the details of these prolonged entertain- -+ oe: 


days of knowing Mrs. Reid, I learned of a task o ., 
-she had undertaken on her own. In the North. End - og 


. serious trouble. 


-- the shooting season opened, there was an‘abrupt | 


‘departure. of the whole social world to the country 
The diplomats. then seemed to. 


‘and the moors. 
have London to themselves, for diplomacy has no 
seasons and no ending. 


Entertaining at Wrest Park in the summer was. 


largely confined to shooting parties, and some of 
the best shots in England were there. Guests for 
the weekend-would arrive on Thursday aftérnoon. 
The following morning, after a leisurely breakfast, 
the gunners would be rounded up and driven tp 
the place designated for the first of several pheasant 
drives. Usually each man brought his own valet 
to Wrest Park, who, in his altered capacity as the 
- loader, cared for his master’s guns and changed 

` guns for him during the drives. British shoots were 


scarcely. gay affairs, for there was. business in-: 


_ting,- would be set out under the trees.and served 2." 


Side.of the principal street and turned them: into 
_centers for -young people. 
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by liveried footmen. At the conclusion of the after- ` ~ . Bs 
change for tea and bridge, changing again into. - 7:2: 
formal attire for dinner at. nine, wher neighbors: ‘.  ż 
of distinction in the county were often invited. > & 


Sometimes the day ended with music and dancing. 


ments, Mrs. Reid gave her own personal attention! =~: 
I do not recollect that she often talked about” : 
the ambassador’s ‘official responsibilities or mine.’ ,'- 7: 


aş head of the chancery, although I know she was: ^. :. 
_well informed. Mr. Reid undoubtedly discussed 


them with her, not only because of her genuine in- | 
terest. and intelligence but because it was custom- ..* 257: 
ary for him to share his work-with her. He leaned. > ~ <2 
on-her judgment continually, though they did not + 
always agree, for her judgment on his speeches was - 


said to be uncanny, and he never failed to consult ” 2 fee 


her before their delivery. n 
Soon after my arrival in London, -in those first. o oe 


of London, near Euston Station, there was a neg- `. 
lected and miserable section. of the city seemingly ~ 

overlooked by all charitable organizations. ‘here 
was no place but the filthy: streets for the ragged. 2" 
youngsters to-play, and they were frequently in 
Mrs. Reid, having noted the sad” 
conditions; lost no time. She acquired two build- 5s 
ings — one for boys, the other for girls — on either y ^ 
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She herself“chose the . >“: 
matrons and ‘instructors and equipped the build- `S; 
ings for useful and enjoyable activities.of such in- — 
terest that the sorely neglected youngsters began ` ` 7) 
flockifig to them. She had brought new and more ` 
wholesome life to this black spot of London’s direst | 
poverty. Being curious to see the results of her la-* | 
bors, I spent an evening at both houses and- was 
deeply impressed. The following morning I said - 
as much to’Mrs. Reid- and added that the ambas- . 


‘sador, too, must have. been, greatly interested in “g 
-her undertaking. Shyly, she replied, “Oh, I didn’t: 
tell Whitelaw what I was. doing, because Iwas o, 


afraid hé would laugh at me.” Moreover, she - 
rarely spoke to anyone of this undertaking, and I. 


‘doubt that: many people ever knew of it. `. - cee 


volved in the marketing of the game, although not | 


at Wrest Park. -While Mrs. Reid did not shoot, 


-she took a personal interest in the bag of each in- 


. dividual. She‘and the ladies of: the party would 
_ appear for the luncheon, which, weather permit- 


“ey a > 


_in California in memory of her father. The Gaek- 
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Another day, my wife and I were lunching at> k 
Dorchester House to`meet the Gaekwar of-Baroda> . . ` 
and his son and daughter, who were about to re- `“. 
turn to India, the young people having just‘com- _ 
pleted. their university education in England. Mrs. 
Reid mentioned that she was building a ‘hospital - 


war became interested and asked if hecọuld see the ~* 
blueprints, and after luncheon they were brought - - 
to him. Rannig ‘with the ground floor and ` pro~ a 
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ceeding upward to the top floor, Mrs. Reid held 
the Gaekwar _Spellbound. Every. room, every’ 


closet, every activity — in fact, every detail of this 
vast. building — she explained with a knowledge 
that was astonishing.. When. she laid aside the 
| prints, the Gaekwar asked if he might. take them 
back to India to show his fellow princes what should 
be done in hospital construction. Mrs. Reid re- 
gretfully said she could not part with them, as she 


had to refer to them in her correspondence with. 


her- California architect. Then, after a pause, the 
_Gaekwar said, “Mrs. Reid, if you will let me have 
‘them, I promise you that I will build in my state 


of Baroda a hospital as nearly approaching your. 


memorial as is possible.” -To this Mrs. Reid replied, 


“They are yours.” Years later, I discovered that . 
_ the Gaékwar had’ kept his word and that a fine _ 
hospital stands in Baroda now,'a living testimony 


to Mrs. Reid’s far-reaching influence. 
` There are other delightful aspects of Mrs. Reid, 


cone of which I enjoy mentioning because it illus- ` 


„trates an unexpected trait in her character. Mrs. 
Reid lived for big accomplishments and devoted 


-her time and energy to their fulfillment. The little 


things in life did not seem to disturb her, or she 
let others shoulder them for her. Fortunately, she 
had a loyal and highly competent-secretary, Miss 
Helen Rogers, without whom Mrs. Reid would 


Mrs: ‘Reid, “I will find my ee r whereupon, 
she proceeded to open every drawer and cupboard. 


in the room, but to no avail. There was ‘no sign 
of her English checkbook. “Tt. must-be,” she said; 


“in the secretary’s office,” and off she went, hot , l 


on the scent. She returned in a few minutes with 
the checkbook, waved it triumphantly at me, and 
sat down at her desk.’ A long silence followed. 


‘Finally, in a small, slightly ashamed voice, she 


said, “Billy, will you show me ‘how to write this 


check: in English pounds?” And so the-debt was 


paid, but: im so doing she revealed one of her 
qualities, her dependence on others for- details. 


She was the general with a competent staff to do... 
- her bidding, managing somehow to keep free of- 
_ all petty things and to devote herself and -her for- 


tune to doing good and helping others. 

In England, as in America, she lived in regal 
splendor, but through it all there shone her strong 
and vibrant character, even though shyness and, 
at times, awkwardness never left her. She had had 
gréat opportunities thrust upon her and gave her 
energy and her life to their fulfillment. 

When, in 1912, only two years before the out- 
break of war, [ finally left my post in London there 


` was no general feeling of alarm, although concern 


‘indeed have found her duties as ambassadress over- 


powering. : Years later Miss Rogers married the 


. a Reid’s son, Ogden, and in time herself assumed the 
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presidency of the New York Tribune and became a 
leading and gifted’ personality in the life of x met- 
. ropolitan New York. 

On one occasion the ambrassadress asked mie. to 


lend her two pounds, -because she was obliged 


>to pay: for- something in cash, 'and immediately. 
She had no cash with her, her secretary had gone 


toùt; and I gladly lent her the money. Time passed, 

- and there-was no:repayment, though Mrs. Reid 
<., frequently referred to it as something she must do. 
-7" Repayment was clearly in her mind, but there was 
“never any money in her purse. A few days later, 


I had to bring some matters to her attention: and k 


asked if I.could call upon her:at 9 a.m. the follow- 


ceived me in her upstairs apartment, and. when I 
had concluded my- business she said, “Now, you 
must not leave until I have paid my debt,” and 


_ thereupon she rang for her secretary, but without 
success, for it was too early. 


“Never mind,” said 


y 


‘ing morning” on my way to the chancery. She re- . 
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deepening in government circles. 
year in London, the ambassador had been suffer- - 
ing recurrently. from bronchitis. 
robust health, having had a long struggle with - 


-on December 15, 1912, with Mrs. 


over Germany’s military power was evidently 
. During that 


asthma, and Mrs. Reid watched over him anxious- 
ly. The end came suddenly in Dorchester House. 
Reid. beside 
him. ‘The King at once sent a personal message to 


President Taft and decided that a special service. | 


should be held in Westminster Abbey.. This took 
place five days later and was an impressive and 
moving.tribute to the Ambassador and Mrs. Reid’s 
years of devotion to the cause of British-American 


. friendship. The body was then taken by special `` 


train to Portsmouth and brought to New. York on 
the British cruiser Natal, which flew the American 
ensign during the entire trip. Mrs. Reid followed 


immediately on the.: Cunard liner Campania from. 
Liverpool, arriving in New York i in time to- meet 
. the British-warship. 
- Ishall always think of Mrs. Reid not t only aS a 
_notable ambassadress during the Golden Era but 
also as a woman of generous and heartwarming 3 


human qualities. 


He was ‘not of . 
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-perception, JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON lives in a century-old house on the outskirts of 


“over the dry yellow leaves. Leaves so brittle, that a 


--walnut. 
-avalanche of gold leaves from the locusts: Not 


Ae 


W. WERE noisy walkers in the warm dry woods, 


falling leaf from the hickory trees, scaling down... 
along the dry bark, made as much noise as a falling 
And the warm sudden wind ‘sent’ an‘ 


that walking witha child’ would ever have been.a . 
silent stealth of moccasined feet between the leaves, ; 
dampness or no. But considering that we had set - 
out on our annual autumn hunt to find the mythi- 
cal autumn panther, we made an unholy scrunch 
and rattle, and Carol delighted in the crashing fall - 
of herself on the steep hillside, chuting downward, 
“half buried in brown leaves, purple leaves, acorns, . 
and dry snail shells. Only the deeply attached 
things, far-rooted trees, tight moss, failed to take 
fright and run before our walk. 
Reports of panthers seen in this county come. 
yearly: panthers of three colors, black, tan, and, 


` brindled; and the panthers differ much in size, 


shrink to two feet, rise to the stature of great Danes, 
leap upon dogs or run from apples, refuse a prof- 
fered fish sandwich, arid leave footprints‘as large as | 
lions’. The citizenry, calloused ‘to thugs and death | 
by auto,’ fearing not bullets, squirrel hunters, or ~ 
death by radiation, have shown-a strange and wild - 
alarm over the panthers’ rumored presence. The 


RE by John C ‘Audubon, 


` Carols hair like a shower of corn flakes. 
‘pool the fallen leaves had turned dark and leath-. 
ery. A small brown frog with gold eyes P 


- Cincinnati, where she shares with her children the discovery of a secret world. 


` f 


- unknowń walks inside the ghostly panther skin, 
. and some old fear from the pioneer days we never 


knew nor understood is with us. 
Susan Fenimore Cooper wrote in her Rural Hours 


almost a hundred years ago of a panther’s having’ ° 
‘been sighted near New York, “Again we hear the 
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panther story,” she wrote in some astonishment. 


“Thecreature is said to have been actually seen by ` 


two respectable persons in the Beaver Meadows. 


. A man, out with his gun in the’woods saw a ` 
. eee wild creature-in-the distance, he. fired and the 
animal leaped over a great- pile of brush and dis- 


appeared. It would be passing strange indéed if a 

panther were actually roving about our woods!’’. 
We made it down the steep slope to the wood- 

chuck hole undef the maple, the hole full now of 


red leaves, and past the green mossy tree root that: 


holds a great slab: of rock in its vise, like the hairy 
arm of a green gorilla gripping its stony sandwich; 
and paused for a moment of silence on. the flat 


rocks of the drying creek, There were still pools. 


with darting fish and little frogs, and all along the 
edge were the willows thick as jungles, and their 
gold curling leaves shook .down ° and covered 
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into the water and then leaped: out. again. We 


caught him, and he felt like an icy snowflake 1 in the 
palm.. 

There was a steep bank here of blue crumbling 
clay, hundreds of thin layers of blue clay, either of 
stone turned mud of mud turnéd stone; layer on 
layer like a giant torte, and the’rocks of the creek 


~ were liméstone filled with thousands of. little bonés 
and shells, crumbling crinoid bones and‘ the im: ~ 


print of coral. It seemed strange, on this dry warm 


autumn day, for our warm. living selves, to be 


resting dryly upon the cold rocks of a wild wet. sea 


i that had turned to stone. 


“These are very scientific rocks,” Ca said, 
peering down at the little shells.. “Once, in the old 
days, a pile of animals were all grumbling around 


together, when suddenly there was a great explo- 


sion and a pile of mud and lava caught them! 
And: then the day came when they couldn’t- get 
away forever because it was all turned to stone!” 


‘She crumbled the blue layers of the cliff in her 


hand-and made mud dishes for future children to 
find and ponder over, when this day had become 


. the.old days and mud had become stone and. all 
the grumbling ‘animals of this autumn hour were: 


gone. 


In the clear water of the pool, which is ; only. a, 
-foot deep, the trees go down: and down into. the 


infinite distance of the sky, and then suddenly a 


; leaf from the top of an elm falls upward, rising and 
rising until it reaches the surface,. and rising — 


shadow and falling leaf meet on the water. One 


leaf seemed not to rise but to swim horizontally, 


deep in the blue-white water, until I looked up 
and saw that it was a buzzard drifting in- the 


- , , blue-white ocean of the-air. 
. A loud murmuring came from a hole in the’. 
. sycamore tree. béside-the stream, and Carol said ` 


she heard the “air winding” of the bees and was 
entranced by all the activity, the sound, and the 
coming and ‘going of so many’ creatures who-did 


not.flée before us. These were not the great furry. 


bumblebees of garden flowers but ‘small. black- 


` and- -yellow ‘businesslike bees, and the bark around 


the hole was stained with pollen and undulated 
like a small fountain with bees. Aster and. golden- 


` rod and tree flowers and the musky honey of milk- 
.- weed blossoms are probably jammed in these wild 
_ combs,. but it did not seem ‘sweet or fragrant 
enough for the peril of finding. out. Once, when. 
.- Carol. was younger, I was speaking of the large 


bumblebee. which. nests underground, and I ‘had 


said that only the queen survives the winter, all the 
‘rest die of the cold, and she alone, because of her 


richer diet and greater quantity of food, lives on to 
meet’ the spring. Carol lifted her chubby face in 
proud delight. “Are you talking about me?” she 
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She had enough of .the bee tree ‘soon, and we `. 


followed the stream in search.of panther tracks. 
We found the pad marks-of hound dogs, the hand 
marks of raccoons, the delicate traces of the herons’ 
feet, all written in muddy script beside the water, 


“but no message from the panther. We found the ` 
skin.of a black snake, white and perfect, complete 
with white glassy shells where the eyes had been 
-and even the thread for a ‘tongue. The delicate -; 


skin was marked like a honeycomb, the mouth 
wide open. It seemed a miracle that such a frail 


_ thing could have been shed without a single wound 
 — the ghost of a cold;'damp snake, light and 


transparent now as a spider’ s web. ` 
. We heard the gray owls calling to each other i in 


broad daylight: A mysterious, haunting sound, . 


even in the sun, and Carol, beating aside the pur- 
ple hoops of the raspberry vines and. the dusty 
goldenrod, was sure she saw “‘the holes of lions in 


the hills.” In a-later notation in her diary, Susan ` 


Cooper tells us: “Again we hear strange rumors.of 
the panther,” and goes on to say that the Dutch 


called it Het Cat or Het Catlos, from whence the © 


Catskills. were named, and that the largest panther 


‘was eleven feet three inches, the normal size from: 


seven to ten feet. Well, it would be passing strange 
indeed a hundred years later, but mingled with 


fear there is a great-desire to hear the leaves crackle 


under great paws and see the ‘pale tawny. shape, 
the unmistakable cold amber eyes, the worn ‘el- 


bows of a myth become panther here in the fra-, 


grant dying. woods. 


> 


Cae holes of lions seemed more suitable for 
the chipmunks who had made them, and the lion 
ledges were scattered with gnawed shells of hickory 
nuts and small wild-cherry stones. We know we 
will never find a Het Cat (Susan’s was found- and 


shot in’ that same winter), but the years, even the 
months, take away the fox and the raccoons; the 


hawks move on, the buzzards diminish, the ‘quail 


go. The sound of the bulldozers comes from the 


south and east and west, the trees go down and are 


-not replaced, the fields are. plowed under, and the 


roads circle, -cross, and. recross the once living 


world. There is very little real country left; there 


is very little plan for retaining that little left. 


' Smaller and smaller become the number of sur- © 


viving animals, more numerous the hunters, wider 


the roads, until the day seems at: hand when even. ` 


the people will be embedded in rock and cannot 


“get away forever,” swallowed in concrete like the 


fossil shells and rigid bones. 
But there is left a marvelous and minute world 
of silver lichen, pods and seeds, and thousands of 


frail daddy longlegs who gather in the fall. and — 
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move delicately among the dying grass stems. 
Marvelous and seemingly inexhaustible, it takes 
away some of the pain from the loss of that larger 
world. The wild violets had grown by the chip- 
munk stones, and we picked some of the big green 
pods and laid them down by the cherry stones; and 
then an odd thing began to happen. The violet 
seed pods began to open in a series of small back- 
ward shudders. The seeds were brown and bright 
metal like bird shot, and the pod looked like a 
small snake baring its teeth. There was a long 
time between each twitch, and the mouth opened 
wider and wider each time, and then suddenly the 
first seed shot out and was gone, the open jaws 
- folded together, and every seed disappeared in the 
air like a flash of light. The small black crickets, 
the moths and shining ants of the underworld of 
the violet leaves must have felt this brief bom- 
bardment, but we could not find a single seed. 
It gives one a startling sensation to have a small 
vegetable thing come magically alive. As though 
we had found the powder of life from the witch 
of Oz. 

Carol finds the house-making roots of a buckeye 
tree stretched over the mossy rocks of a small 
ravine. The mosses are her “tree flowers,’’ and she 
peoples the great roots instantly, warmly, domes- 
tically, with parents, relatives, and friends, all 
bearing singular names like Argo, Carney, and 
John Woody. This is the high point of the walk for 
Carol. Far better than hunting for some invisible 
panther who never shows, some chipmunk who 
vanishes into thorns, or finding the fluting of an 
ancient shell that doesn’t do anything. She digs 
deep under the leafy humus to bring up chocolate 
ice cream for her horde, and the life of her invisible 
dynasty could go on forever, visiting among the 
roots, serving ice cream in large quantities, shop- 
ping for groceries, cooking, going to school, rem- 
iniscing over gay parties. I am the one who tires 
of it first. With certain omissions, I have a similar 
empire waiting at the woods’ end. And after a 
while I suggest we leave Argo and Woody quarrel- 
ing among the fallen acorns, Rasher and Carney 
to make themselves snug against the frost, and just 
be our own solitary old selves again. 

Carol sighs. She reburies the chocolate ice 
cream and shuts invisible doors. “John Woody 
doesn’t like you,” she remarks briskly. “He says 
you don’t let him do anything!” 

Woody is a troublemaker from way back. He 
should drop dead, or a panther should spring from 
the nearest buckeye branch and swallow him 
whole, bottle-brush head and button shoes, down 
to the last gray Woody whine. 

And so by degrees, by way of jewelweed patches 
and mossy rocks, we made the steep climb back. 
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AUTUMN HUNT 


With intervals, in which Carol would plunk herself 
beneath a young walnut or against a hoary stone 
and instruct me cheerfully to go ahead, and “I 
will sit here and call for you to come back.” But 
eventually, like weary hunters returning from the 
far northern forests, we made it home. And bear- 
ing only bright leaves, bronze nuts, and silver 
lichen, wet stones, coiled pods, and skin of snake, 
and brushing aside the frail hordes of daddy long- 
legs who drifted across the doorway, we fell joy- 
fully inside. 


DIKE DIVERS 


By JEANNETTE NICHOLS 


I never dived the Dike, 
remembering a sea-bagged body 
caught in its floating hinge; 
but walked it watching 
the loud: brave bodies sound 
the seaweed where 
the dug channel churned 
like the boil of an unmade mind, 
watched and waited 
for the ones who didn’t come up 
dead and smashed like eels 
the fishermen dashed against 
the Dike walls. I dreamed leaning 
above the curlicued water, dreamed 
of going down straight like a lead weight, 
down where the hairy seaweed dressed me 
and the eels pressed close for curiosity, 
dreamed myself clutched half free 
of the Dike doors, almost saved. 
by swift and burly tugging water tides. 
And the sun was greater and better 
than food when I’d straighten up alive 
to the arcs of netted fish, spray raining 
up from the diving, and sea winds 
looser than water to breathe, balancing 
along the Dike again, 

i feeling the dare float off 
like candy wrappers down the channel. 


And the Sick Shall Wait 


By C. LAWRENCE HOLT, M.D.. 


A native of Massachusetis and a graduate of Harvard Medical School, Dr. C. 
Lawrence Hour served as a captain in the Army during World War II, in 
charge of the neurological division of a hospital in the British Isles. A specialist in 
internal medicine, he is now engaged in private practice in Portland, where he helped to 


set up the first medical radioisotope department at the Maine Medical Center. 


I. was 5:45 on a hot, muggy August afternoon 


when I bid my last office patient of the day’ 


- good-by. I sat back in my chair to rest a moment 
before undertaking ‘the monotonous, thankless 
task of filling out a number of forms for people 
claiming total disability under the Social Security 
pension system. A couple of forms for the Veterans 
Administration also awaited me, as well as five 
long, detailed reports for life insurance companies 
desiring information on current or past patients 
of mine now applying for life insurance. 

My restful escape from the day’s problems was 
abruptly shattered by the ringing of my phone. A 


` ferent from any other. 


colleague asked, “Doctor, can you see a patient 


with acute leukemia for me in consultation at the 
Medical Center?” I hastily looked over the in- 
surance forms again and found notes my secretary 
had attached to three of them, stating that the 
insurance Companies insisted that they be com- 
pleted and mailed before the day was over. One 
company had called three times to make certain 
its message had been received with sufficient im- 
pact. The usual approach of subtle pressure had 
' been applied in each case: “Your doing this for 
your patient means a lot to him. He is anxious to 
_ know if he is insurable at regular rates, and we 

-have told him that all- depends on your filling out 
his form immediately.” 


With the burden now placed on me, I was 


obliged to tell the doctor calling for aid that I 
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would be at the hospital as soon as possible, after 
I had completed a number of “rush” insurance 
forms. A heavy sigh at the other end of the phone 
indicated that- he understood the problem. “It’s 
really not an acute emergency, but please do your 
best.” 

It was obvious that this day was to be no dif- 
The additional pressure 
and tension of paperwork would detain me. I 
would arrive home for dinner at the usual time of 
8:30 to 9:00. 

. If my observations are correct, the life insurance 
companies are depending more and more on in- 
formation from physicians who have seen those 
patients now applying for life insurance. They 
appear to depend less and less on their own medi- 
cal examiners’ findings. This has given rise to a 
vexatious situation that affects both patient and 
physician. So much time must be devoted to 
paperwork that less becomes available for the 
fulfillment of the physician’s raison d'être, treating 
the sick. There are only twenty-four hours in a 
day. If the life insurance companies are pressing 
for a greater portion of the physician’ s time for 


their purpose, fewer hours are available for ip 


care of his patients. 

On the basis of conversation with company 
representatives who have invited me, in vain, to 
become one of their regular examiners, I have 
learned that “thirty minutes is all that is needed” 


to complete the necessary forms and examination. 
My own experience does not bear this out. In the 
insurance forms which I-have completed as a 
personal favor for some of my patients, I have 
found that the history alone, if done sufficiently 
well to have any semblance of reasonable value, 
has taken from thirty to thirty-five minutes. The 
examination should require at least another half 
hour, and probably forty-five minutes in some 
cases. This represents a tragic loss of time for a 
practicing physician. 
"With reference to the time element for com- 
pleting the forms and examination, it should be 
stated that I am speaking of the average case. An 
occasional would-be policyholder may have had 
no illnesses or injuries. “‘Father died of old age, 
as did Mother. Aunt Sarah and Aunt Josephine, 
Uncle Tom and Uncle Joe, Cousin Mary and 
Cousin Contrary all died of old age.” In fact, 
this family is so saturated with “old age” casual- 
‘ties that Social Security would go bankrupt in 
a year if there were many families enjpying such 
illness-free longevity. I feel certain that a history 


and examination of such an individual could be. 


completed in: twenty to thirty minutes. 

On the other hand, there is Mr. Hardluck, who 
has had his tonsils out twice, double hernias re- 
paired three times, an appendectomy, a gall- 
bladder removal, pneumonia three times, malaria, 
once, concussion once, and who has had `a pain 


in his chest suggestive of heart trouble. defying all _ 


' manner and method of analysis to define it clearly 
and positively. Considerable time for reasonable 


evaluation is demanded in this gentleman’s case. . 


Between these. two extremes is the average case; 
which I am convinced would take from an hour 


` to an hour and a quarter if done as carefully ’ asa. 


private patient’s complete examination is done. . 
The routine pré-insurance examination seems 
to me to be outmoded -and unrealistic. An un- 
reasonable amount of attention is given to the 
pulse rate of the patient, at rest, after twenty-five 
jumps, after two and four minutes’ rest — and 
after five minutes’ inhalation of 100 per cent pure , 
oxygen for those individuals who fall flat on’ their 
faces at the count of twenty, not having had ade- 
quate. training for the prescribed exercise. The 
amount of attention focused on the blood pressure 
also seems unreasonable. It is recorded with the 
patient in a sitting position first. If variable in 
nature, it must be taken with.the examinee ‘re- 
clining, sitting, standing, looking first toward the 


=e --—east, then the west, during inhalation, exhalation, 


' and- finally, holding his breath. If the systolic 


pressure is'‘“ʻover 150 mm. Hg” or the diastolic. 
figure is “between-90 and 100 mm. Hg,” ‘the ex-. 


aminee must wait ten, twenty, or thirty minutes, 
if necessary, to determine if boredom will knock 


t 


AND THE SICK SHALL WAIT 


his pressure down to a level where it will be 
aċceptable. 


Few of the insurance forms require examination - 


of the breasts of the female; no mention is- made of 
the tremendously accurate and absolutely essential 
Papanicolaou cancer-cell smear test of the cervix of 
the uterus; the ever-threatening prostate gland 
of the male deserves much more attention than the 

“resting and jumping” pulse rate, as does the val- 


uable rectal examination’ to rule out (or confirm) 
a.cancer of the rectum, in both sexes. 


` The value put on the examination of the urine, 
to the exclusion of all other laboratory tests, hor- 


‘rifies me. Not a word is mentioned about the red 


and white blood cells, the hemoglobin, or blood 
smear. In many instances, the serological test for 


syphilis is not even deemed necessary. The testing 


of thé stool for hidden blood is completely ignored, 
although it has been proved to be a reliable index 


of the possibility of a latent cancer of the stomach - 


and intestinal tract. An X ray of the chest, fluoro-. 
scopic examination, and electrocardiographic trac- 


ing are not even -mentioned in the FOuENe: insur- ` 


ance company examination. 
‘If the. policy is to be a relatively. large oné, the 


company’s examining physician must attest in - 
writing that the urine specimen was passed in his 


presence. This at times proves to be an embar- 


` rassing procedure. for men, more so for women, as 
‘should be clear. I think this is an insult of barbaric 


quality for patient and physician. The insurance 


. company has in mind, of course, the danger that 


an overzealous, cooperative secretary or technician 


- in the employ of the physician may supply another 
specimen in order to guarantee a reasonably nor- 
mal urinary product. It suggests that. the com- 


panies feel. that every individual who plans to 


_ burden himself with a large policy is a crook from 
. the start——a rather poor way to start amiable 


business relationships. ._ ; 
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í Wa have the insurance companies made no 


effort-to improve their examination requirements 
to comply with reasonable standards of modern 


medicine?’ Probably the answer lies in their 


penurious type of economy. In this regard they 
have partially solved their ‘problem by throwing 
the burden onto the private practitioner. 
_ How does the insurance company g^ 
to the private patients recor? jy 
file? One of the pertinen“ 
the company’s rau 
gates: “H a 
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and. Soe: through: the motions’ of an examination 
` is obliged to answer, “Yes. 


Applicant ` saw .Dr. 
_ Chagrin, four years ago for pneumonia; followed 
on. a` questionable rheumatic’ fever; gall-bladder. 
“attack © three years ago; hives’ and- bedbug ‘bites 
‘one year ago.” - * 

< The full mame and, address of tHe physician who 
attended the patient in distress are then filled in 


on the form. When the company’s medical - de: - 


‘partment reviews: the ‘application for insurance 


and. finds, that -previous medical attention“ has. - 


` béen given; a routine form is dispatchéd posthaste 
to the applicant’s own family physician^or con- 


sultant, as the case may be, accompanied by the’ i 
applicant’s signature giving the doctor ‘permission _ 


and: Jegal. right to release to ‘the company any and 
all ‘information contained in the patient’s private 


- record. Completely. confidential informanon then , 


bečonieš common ‘property. s 

This form is indeed most complex. The attend- ` 
ing-doctor is-required to give a complete list of all : 
dates when’ the patient was seen, his complaints at 
„each visit, the diagnosis, detailed physical find- 
ings, date of onset and recovery: from each ‘illness 
or accident, gradation of improvement or cure, 
list of complications, if any, -time lost from work,’ 
prognosis, a complete, exhaustive (and exhausting), « 
listing of all medications prescribed; with OBa 
height ‘and. weight ‘of druggist, dates of stafting «. 
and’ stopping drugs ised, and’ “any additional. ° 


remarks.””. Itry tó make it á point to have.a.few - 


of the latter. A list of each-and every laboratory 
‘test must be given, with dates and results, eléctro- 
cardiographic findings, listing of all X rays and - 
fluoroscopic findings, reported in full detail, basal 
.metabolic rate (if-done),. electroericephalographic | 


_ which are sent to the- patient’s 
` varies markedly. Ten.minutes is all that is needed . 


‘wittingly given expression. ‘to his art on the ECG 
‘paper as he sat, stared, and. wondered if I had 
- slyly, sent him the wrong tracing. ‘The pattern-of. 
suspicious thinking in which thé medical: officer’ 
has. been indoctrinated by his company has Jed 


him to consider all tracings as those of the. physi- ~ - 
' cian’s secretary,, until proved to be otherwise.: N 


Suspicion in.this-regard can be allayed. to some. 
degree by hiring a girl with advanced. rheumatic 
heart disease or hypertrophic pulmonary osteo- 
arthropathy with cor pulmonale. ` 

The time required to complete these_ forms 
own physician | 


if there has been merely one visit, for a relatively. 
“simple, benign condition.. Ninety minutes or more’: 
is required if there Has been a. histozy of a come” 
- plicated illness necessitating many visits. From-a™ 
mohetafy standpoint; it is cléar why the insurancé’ 
companies favor obtaining as much: information, 


-as «possible | from the, „prospective customer’ S ‘own 


bee sere a: 

One certainly is entitled to, ask if the doctor, is 
required’ to: do this work merely because a. com- 
- pany. has requested it. There“is no rule or law. 


` which says he must. -The moral obligation to the- 
patient compels him to acquiesce. . As a service to ` 


-his patient, “the -physician must; in all fairness, 
comply; for the patient,’ and he or she alone, - 
‘would be. the one to suffer if the frustrated, wan 
` doctor decided to be uncooperative. Ko 

: If five or six-days pass beforé sufficient time can 


be allotted from the care ‘of the ‘sick to the atten- - 


_ tion’ of. paperwork, frequent phone calls from the 
"agents. anid medical departments: of the companies- 
begin to apply uncomfortable: pressure, ‘usually ` 
with’ a haughty..manner of exaggerated. self: 


tracings (if done), detailed report of all pathologi- ` _ importance. In the’ case of $100,000 policies, six 


cal firidings of any tissues or organs removed’ sur- 
gically; and as detailed and minute an explanation 
as-possible. of the. cause of any abnormal Boar atony 
procedüres PE, o eee 
Some. companies insult the competency and i iñ- 
tégrity of the physician by requiring that ‘all 
‘electrocardiographic tracings be sent to’ their 


pA eet - 
” 
+ 


medical departments for-interpretation. “I have a ` 


strange” feeling that what this amounts to is that 
the physician is suspected of being a cheat. 
- Insurance. “companies” are occasionally careless - 


in ‘handling the’ delicate- pieces: of tracing paper. | 


racings of patients of mine were lost in ‘the 
Three others were so marked up 
to be of no value when ‘returned. 

the tracings. had been 
died. Careful 










answer: , 
un- -~ 


- or seven vice presidents may call. The excuse that ’ 


‘the doctor has had an unbearable load of difficult 
medical - ‘problems - during the week is never ac- 


/ cépted, nor is any other legitimate. reason._ The” 


importance of completing the task for the sake of 
the patiènt is applied as an emotional lever. . 
What does the future’ hold. in this realm of the 
relationship between physician and“ insurance 
‘company? On the-basis. of. experience: in the-past 
fifteen to twenty years, especially in the past five, 
`I believe that. the problem will grow more acute). 


_ as more and more: people ‘take advantage ‘of life. 


‘insurance. There is no sign that the’ médical — 
‘ departments of the insurance companies have any - 
intention of improving or modernizing their own 
_examinations of their otential - customers.: Ånd“ 
- why. should: they; When nitappears: thatthe > patient’s 


Ss eee nie . 


OWI. “déctor-will continue to be the’ main’ ‘source of’ 


“adequate, dependable medical information? 
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TWO STORIES 


BY 


MAURO SENESI 


An Atlantic “First” 





IHE PRINCES: CHE PE Eo 





Mauro Senesi is a young Florentine journalist who 
was born in Volterra, Tuscany, thirty years ago. His 
first novel, 1 PIENI PETERI (“Emergency Powers”), was 
recently published in his native country. Here for the 


first time he turns to the short story form in English. 


ies to him: no, let’s not goin. And he: OK, so 
it’s the prince’s garden, but what’s a prince? I’ve 
had enough of princes, here in Burma, too. In 
this world were all human beings with equal 
rights to the shade, he said, let’s jump over the 
wall. 

No sooner said than done, he was already on top 
of that thick wall, and his hands were clinging to 
the -broken glass cemented there on purpose to 
stop vagabonds like us from violating the gardens. 
You didn’t know it, he said, laughing, but my 
grandfather was a fakir. 

If he cut himself, it’s true, just the same, that 
he didn’t seem to notice pain, or lose blood. 
Whereas I, when we were on the other side, was 
one great wound, and I think I even cried. No, 
I’m sure I cried, because he raised a finger to wipe 
a tear from my cheek and then looked at it 
scofingly. So this is what you poor souls of the 
West know how to do, he said, cry. 

And you Easterners, I asked him, what do you 
know how to do that’s so different? 

Oh, you'll see, Taianoko said. Instead of cry- 
ing, we hate. 

Who? I asked. Are there lots of people to hate? 

The people who own gardens, he said, all the 
princes. 

We were under the shade of great green trees, 
with tender grass beneath us, and the birds war- 
bling all around, and right there, all of a sudden, 
the two children. They were motionless, so that 
at first I thought they were two statues, just as 
there are statues in rich people’s gardens. 


Detail from Firdawsi’s siiKu-NAMA reproduced by courtesy of the Oxford 
University Press from PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTING, Iris Book, 1945. 
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She was a grown-up little girl, with her breasts 
already beginning to show and arched eyebrows 
fine, oh, so fine, above black and shining eyes. 
The boy’s head was cropped, large and round, 
then his face came down to a point, but his lips 
were fine and arched like the eyebrows of his sister. 
Both of them had slender, white, and fragile necks; 
necks so slender and white and fragile I had never 
seen before, in Burma or anywhere else. 

Hey, exclaimed ‘Taianoko, and who are you? 

They didn’t answer, they only looked at him. 
As for me, it was as if they didn’t even see me. 
(But maybe this is the point, maybe I wasn’t 
there after all.) Taianoko stooped down low, until 
he was no taller than they were, and then began 
to make funny expressions with his mouth, with 
his eyes, with his nose; but no hint of a smile or of 
interest appeared on the face of either child; if 
anything, there was slight boredom. 

So then Taianoko stood up and tried to hide 
his dismay, rubbing one huge red hand against 
the other. And talking to me: you see what princes 
and their children are like? There’s nothing that 
amuses them any more, not even if a poor tramp 
dusts the grass with his tongue. 

And he did it, he stooped very low and with his 
tongue hanging out licked the grass all around the 
two children, who, ever motionless and distant, 
stood there watching without giving a single sign 
of appreciation, and I wanted so much to tell 
them: pet him or run away, as people do when dogs 
act like that. But do something, anything, don’t 
just stand there, without caring. I was a little 
scared, and somehow I pitied Taianoko. But I 
remained silent, because sure as certain the 
prince’s children couldn’t accept that sort of ad- 
vice. And there was no petting they could do to 
him, nor chance of flight for them, nor right to 
pity for Taianoko. 

They stood there proudly, only a short break in 
the rise and fall of the girl’s little breasts, while the 
boy’s large head swayed slightly on that neck of 
his, slender and erect as a flower stem when it 
resists the wind. In fact, the man now blew on 
their faces, hard, swelling his cheeks as if he wanted 
to uproot them, and they stood still, they didn’t 
even move their eyelids to blink. 

I to him: what are you doing? They’re little 
kids, don’t you see? Let them alone. And he to me, 
out of breath: they’re princes. I: let’s take off, 
we still have a long way to go. He: it’s hot, there’s 
sun beating on the streets, and this is a fresh gar- 
den, with birds and tender children. 

I had met him, Taianoko, outside the city. He 
was walking, and since I had to go on foot, too, 
we had come up together, but there was nothing 
else between us. Sure, I guess I had been amazed 
to listen to him talking for hours and hours 
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under the sun, despite the dust which turned his 
tongue white, about the poor of the East and the 
closed gardens, about the wicked princes of the 
East. 

He was a sanguine and cheery soul, good com- 
pany. Sometimes he’d be nervous and noisy as if 
a whole exterminated mass, the poor of the East, 
were compressed inside of him, and sometimes 
instead, all of a sudden, he’d be closed and droop- 
ing and you could walk along beside him without 
even noticing he was there. 

Why, he asked me, don’t they realize how im- 
portant it is to be good to Taianoko, to be kind, 
so that ‘Taianoko will forgive them and won’t hate 
them, won’t take this perfect chance to revenge 
himself? 

It didn’t once occur to me to ask him why in 
the world the two children should have to win his 
forgiveness, nor why he should hate them, re- 
venge himself. The incompatibility between him 
and them was so great, it was so natural and spon- 
taneous as to have no need for reasons: it existed 
and that was it, like the raging wind and fragile 
flowers in the fields. 

He blew on the children’s faces and they didn’t 
bat an eyelash, only the soft movement of hair 
brushing the girl’s rosy ears, only the swaying of 
the little prince’s head, only the chill within my 
heart. Taianoko stopped to swell his cheeks and 
then, again, suuuff, upon them with all his hot, 
dense breath. I felt it on me for a second and 
thought I’d be blown away. 

The prince’s children always there motionless, 
not even taking each other’s hands for support 
and not telling me (if I was really there) to protect 
them or at least to try, not running away and not 
calling the soldiers, who without a doubt were flirt- 
ing with the slaves in some quiet corner of that 
fresh garden. 

Taianoko turned to me again: you see, stranger? 
I wanted to make them laugh, I wanted to make 
them run away, I wanted to teach them to forget 
they’re the children of a prince. Is it my fault, 
he said, if it’s impossible? Tell me yourself: is it 
my fault? 

He had grasped them in that instant, had 
grasped their slender, erect, white necks with his 
hands, one on this side and one on that, neither 
the boy nor the girl had tried to work free; he had 
grasped them and now was squeezing his fingers, 
was raising them bit by bit from the ground, one 
on this side and one on that, almost gently. 

Calmly, oh, so calmly! And yet it all happened 
so fast that I didn’t have time (if I was there, I re- 
peat, but I hope not) to intervene, that the chil- 
dren didn’t have time to breathe even a feeble 
whimper. Gently, calmly Taianoko raised them, 
squeezing at their necks; then he laid them on the 


fresh green fragrant grass which was there in the 
prince’s garden. 

Not even now had they closed their eyes; it was 
just the opposite, they were wide, wide open. But 
the girls little breasts were immobile and the 
boy’s large cropped head seemed the blossom of a 
cut flower. Taianoko’s hand trembled now. 

He said: that’s what the poor of the East know 
how to do. He stopped the quivering of his hands, 
holding one over the other, and went on: you’ve 
got to do it, with princes, if you want to feel the 
freshness of garden air. He lay down beside the 
two dead children, on the soft grass, spreading his 
arms and letting his eyes close, so as to show what 
perfect bliss was his: only a vein, twisted, black, 
and turgid, like a tiny snake, throbbed in his 
throat. 


THE WHITE LION 


Don’t think that Robi was an especially refined 
white or that Antalu was an especially primitive 
Negro. Their degree of civilization was pretty 
much the same; maybe Antalu’s was even better, 
because he had done two or three years at the 
University of Cape Town, while Robi after high 
school had taken only a training course for hunters. 

Nor were they much different in character, 
these two — otherwise, what happened could be 
explained easily; in fact, they got along perfectly. 
And it’s not easy to live like that, two men alone 
together in the jungle for months and months, 
without coming to irritate, even hate each other. 

To top it off, physically they were alike, seeing 
that Robi’s features were as thick for a white as 
Antalu’s were sharply cut for a Negro. They 
seemed brothers, with their skin dyed different 
colors on account of a mother’s caprice; but the 
black skin of Antalu was more alive and natural. 
Next to his, Robi’s seemed faded and dull and 
false. I didn’t look at my hands all day long, 
for fear that mine, too, would come out that way. 

I had gone to them because I wanted to kill a 
lion. There always comes to a man in Africa the 
time when he wants to kill a lion, and not just for 
something to do: it’s an overwhelming and des- 
perate desire, like that of slapping the face of the 
woman you love, to feel yourself somehow the 
master. 

Antalu and Robi had a hunter’s concession to- 
gether, and when a man wanted to kill his lion, 
he turned to them, as I did. They stayed in a log 
house built on a bald rise, just emerging from the 
jungle. Sometimes you could shoot at a lion while 
comfortably looking out of a window, they told 
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And me just standing there, while soldiers came 
running from all directions and women wrapped 
in blue, red, and yellow veils came running too, 
and each of them tried to cradle one of the chil- 
dren, then would almost drop the little body back 
down on the ground. Finally there was a man 
dressed in gold, with a huge turban and, right in 
the middle, an enormous, sparkling ruby. To 
ask who, who had killed them. 

I pointed to Taianoko and he admitted it, 
with a simple nod of his head. Slowly he raised 
himself from the ground to come face to face with 
the prince, even though the soldiers were hanging 
to his arms trying in vain to keep him down. 

Why, asked the prince, did you do it? What 
reason could you possibly have had, distractedly 
sorrowful he asked, to kill the gardener’s children? 


me, and there were some who did so, but to come 
face to face with one in the open field was another 
thing again, added Antalu, much more wonderful. 

He had a way of looking, Antalu, which softened 
you; there was something tender, vital, aston- 
ished in his eyes. This was the greatest difference 
between him and Robi, whose eyes were always 
veiled with irony or anxiety or boredom or some- 
thing else, but never clear. 

You see, this about their eyes is an important 
point, even if at the time I didn’t give it much 
weight, all intent as I was on desiring the death of 
my lion. It’s a difference that’s always there, 
between the eyes of a Negro and those of a white, 
but in Antalu and Robi you noticed it more, be- 
cause they were alike in all the rest. 

The white lion came into the game a few nights 
later. For days we had searched in vain for a 
grayish-tan one — that is, a lion-colored lion — 
rummaging through the forest inch by inch and 
waiting for sunset on the river bank, the probable 
watering place. As if they had understood I was 
determined to kill one, they stayed away, drawing 
close only in the dark, when you couldn’t tell them 
apart from the vegetation, and you could feel 
the dense air vibrate with their roaring. 

Antalu was close to the window, while Robi and 
I were playing chess — Robi winning, because I 
was thinking of my lion. All of a sudden Antalu 
gave a start and then shivered as if the long hand 
of a woman had caressed him. Instead, it was a 
lion. “A white lion,” said Antalu, choking, and 
Robi asked him, “You feeling all right?” 

But we had run to the window beside him, and 
our eyes, too, found the shape of the lion, white in 
the black night, moving, slow and flexuous, dis- 
appearing at times behind a screen of tangled 
branches to reappear whiter than ever. 
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“Impossible,” said Robi. “It must be the 
moon.” 

‘“There’s no moon tonight,” said Antalu. 

The white lion made a sort of semicircle around 
the clearing. At least he could have roared. In- 
stead he was silent as a spirit lion, only you could 
sense the slight vibration of his steps on the com- 
pact earth. 

“There’s no such thing as a white lion,’ 
Robi. 

Antalu was silent, now, with the pupils of his 
eyes clear and virginal and shiny, mirroring two 
tiny white lions. And on his face was almost a 
smile, but mystic. 

“Maybe it’s my lion,” I said. ‘‘White or not, 
Pll take a shot.” Really, though, I wouldn’t have 
dared, whereas Robi had already grabbed his 
rifle and was pointing it, slowly following the 
movements of the lion. 

He was about to fire when Antalu realized what 
was going on and knocked the gun barrel aside. 
The shot was lost up high, clattering. For a sec- 
ond the white lion remained immobile, his great 
head turned toward the house; then, at a trot, he 
disappeared into the jungle. 

“What’s got hold of you?” asked Robi. “We 
could have seen what kind of lion it is. A lion has 
to be a lion,” he said. 

“He’s white,” said Antalu. ‘‘Honest-to-good- 
ness white.” A loving wonder warmed his voice, 
while in his eyes the two tiny lions seemed to re- 
main mirrored. ‘“‘How can you kill a white lion?” 

And Robi laughed, saying: “You black people 
are funny — everywhere you go you see miracles.” 
And added, ‘‘Seriously, if it was really white, 
killing him could make our fortune — money, I 
mean.” 

“A white lion,” said Antalu, dreamy and warm 
as if speaking of a woman. “Maybe he’s the only 
one in the whole world, but I’ve seen him.” 

“Its that he’s old,” said Robi, laughing again. 
“Tt’ll be a lion grown hoary, or maybe he’s got a 
vitamin deficiency. Real lions are lion-colored 
and exist on purpose to be killed by lion hunters.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “Pd like to kill one — 
white or tan, it’s the same to me.”’ I was on Robi’s 
side. I hated to admit it, but I was on Robi’s 
side, condemned along with him to not believing 
in the existence of white lions. 

“He didn’t roar,” said Antalu. “He must be 
different from all other lions, so white he can’t be 
fierce.” 

“And men?” asked Robi. “I suppose you don’t 
know any who are white and fierce?” He laughed 
and added, “Then there are men who are black 
and silly, and fall in love with lions.” 

Antalu waited every night for the white lion. 
Robi and I tried to think of him as silly, savage, 
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and primitive, but it was hard, because his smile 
was knowing and his eyes shone with a clear rea- 
son. We felt ourselves empty to meet them, those 
eyes of his, limpid, luminous, warm; so we tried to 
fill ours with irony, but what came out — at least 
in Robi’s — was a sterile and dulled expression. 

The lion did not return for many nights. Antalu 
kept waiting for him with constant faithful fresh- 
ness, standing next to the window. He slept days 
while we went out trying to kill my lion — white 
or tan, it didn’t matter — but in vain: the lions 
had all vanished. 

When the white lion returned, we were sleeping. 
It was the quiver of joy shaking Antalu which woke 
us up. And we saw him jump out the window, fast 
and light; walk toward the lion, who was still on 
the edge of the jungle, still and white as a statue. 

Antalu had his gun, but he was holding it 
straight up before him, like a bishop’s staff. 

Robi called out, but Antalu didn’t hear, and, 
honestly, I didn’t seem to hear him either. I was 
intent on watching the young Negro draw close 
to the white lion, the lion white and still as a statue 
lion. Antalu’s step was sure and light; it had a 
happy rhythm, of a person who walks toward a 
precise and wonderful destiny. 

It was a scene which seemed preordained, too 
beautiful and illogical to give either Robi or me 
the power to intervene in some way, to stop Antalu 
as he moved toward his white lion. 

Then the lion took a leap, a flash of forked light- 
ning in the dense air of that night. ‘The silence 
remained, not even a sob to break it. I was as- 
tonished by the sudden shot next to me. I saw the 
white lion shudder high, then gently drape himself 
over the fallen body of Antalu. 

Robi jumped over the window sill and I fol- 
lowed him. Anyway, the scene was over and what 
we did mattered little. It was hard work freeing 
Antalu from the lion’s body. He was dead, but his 
eyes were open; yet they were like live people’s 
eyes, not dead ones’. And the pupils of his eyes 
were full of joy and of wonder; mirrored in the 
middle were two tiny white lions. 

It was truly a happy death, one to envy. 

And maybe that’s why Robi gave a sign of 
satisfaction when he saw his hands covered with 
white. He had touched the lion, and he touched 
him again. It was, in fact, chalk dust. A dusty 
lion, that’s what he was. 

“He must have had his cave in the white rock,” 
said Robi, laughing sourly. ‘“‘Antalu’s gone and 
got himself killed by a powdered lion.” And I 
cried; Robi cried, too; but we were hypocrites 
more than anything else, and we were envious. 

Because Antalu’s eyes were clear and virginal 
and happy, but ours grew more and more dull 
and dry, violated by reality. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE SPIRIT 


BY DAVID BEN-GURION 





In this, the Bar Mitzvah year, signalizing the coming of age of Israel, it seems fitting to make an assessment of 
the young and enterprising democracy. We turn first to its elder statesman, Davin Ben-Gurion, who has been 
Prime Minister of the republic of Israel during eleven of its thirteen years of existence. 


A Jewish people are not only a national and 
political unit. Since their first appearance on the 
stage of history they have been the personification 
of a moral will and the bearers of a historic vision 
which they inherited from the prophets of Israel: 
It is impossible to understand the history of the 
Jewish people and their struggle for existence — 
both when they were a nation rooted in their own 
soil and more or less controlling their own destiny, 
and when they were a wandering people, exiled 
and dispersed — unless we bear in mind the 
unique idea which their history embodies, and the 
stubborn opposition, not only physical, political, 
and military, but also spiritual, moral, and in- 
tellectual, which the Jews have always confronted: 

In ancient times, our most important neighbors 
were Egypt and Babylon. The struggle with these 
mighty neighbors was political and military as 
well as cultural and spiritual. Israel’s prophets 
spoke out against the spiritual influence of these 
neighbors on Israel’s religio-moral concepts and 
social patterns. ‘They advocated faith in one God, 
the unity of the human race, and the dominion of 
justice. Today, the Jewish people, having held 
their own, appear again in the same area in which 
they evolved. The entire environment in this 
region has been completely transformed since 
Bible days. The languages, religions, civilizations, 
and the very names of the ancient Middle Eastern 
peoples have disappeared. Yet Israel, though 
Woodcut by Facob Pins. 
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largely uprooted for two millenniums, continues 
its ancient traditions of language, faith, and cul- 
ture — as it were, uninterruptedly. 

Little is known about the history of our people 
during the period of the Persian rule. The Hel- 
lenistic era initiated by the conquest of the East 
by Alexander the Great in 331 B.c. led to a des- 
perate struggle between Judaism and the superb 
Hellenistic culture. The struggle was not only 
that of a downtrodden people fighting foreign 
oppressors. In the main, it was a cultural contest 
of great drama between two unique peoples ut- 
terly at variance in material, political, and philo- 
sophical terms, but alike in spiritual grandeur. 

The Jewish people’s most difficult test came, 
however, after the birth of Christianity. Unlike 
the cultures of Egypt and Babylon, Greece and 
Rome, Christianity was not foreign to Judaism. 
It stemmed from the Jewish people; its inspiration 
was from a Jew whose ideas belonged within the 
framework of the Jewish concepts of his day. The 
new faith was given its direction away from 
Judaism by Saul of Tarsus. Called Paul, he was 
the son of a Jewish citizen of Rome living in Syria. 
He was brought up in the spirit of Judaism and 
was a zealous Pharisee, but as a Diaspora Jew he 
had absorbed something of Hellenistic culture: 
Once a fanatical opponent of the Christians, he 
“saw the light,”? came to believe in Jesus as the 
Son of God, and gave new direction to the sect! 


The Atlantic Monthly 


His mission, he believed, was to the Gentiles, and 
he created a church opposed to Judaism. In the 
name of Jesus, we find it said, “I am not come to 
destroy [the law] but to fulfill.” Paul, however, 
was determined to root out the law. 

About five hundred years after the defeat of 
Bar Kochba in 135 a.p., the land of Israel was 
conquered by the Arabs. Unlike most of the pre- 
ceding conquerors, these invaders were not merely 
a military force; they were armed with a new 
faith, Islam. ‘This religion, though not an out- 
growth of the land of Israel, showed clear signs of 
Jewish influence. The conquests of Mohammed 
and his disciples were more rapid and remarkable 
than those of Christianity. All the peoples of the 
Middle East and North Africa succumbed to the 
new religion. Only the Jewish people withstood 
it. 


A NEW ideological trend against the Jewish 
people’s survival arose with the great revolutions 
of modern times, in France and Russia. The 
French Revolution, inspired by ‘“‘Liberté, égalité, 
fraternité? had powerful effects throughout Eu- 
rope: it undermined monarchy and feudalism; it 
gave the Jews the first impetus to emancipation 
and equality of rights. But this revolution de- 
manded of Jewry the obliteration of its national 
character. Many Western Jews willingly suc- 
cumbed, and an assimilationist movement arose 
which threatened to overwhelm the Jewish people. 

The Jewish historic will withstood even this 
powerful challenge. Emancipation instead led to 
new expressions of its national character and 
Messianic yearnings. Much of Jewry divested 
itself of its theocratic garb and adopted a secular 
outlook, but its attachment to its historic origins 
and its homeland became stronger; its ancient 
language awoke to new life; a secular Hebrew 
literature was created; and there arose the move- 
ments of Chibbat Zion (“Love of Zion”) and Zion- 
ism. The emancipation which came from without 
was transformed into self-emancipation — a move- 
ment of liberation from the bonds of dependence 
on others and life in foreign lands — and the first 
foundations were laid for the resuscitation of the 
national independence in the ancient homeland. 

Like the French Revolution, the Russian Revo- 
lution also aroused — and continues to arouse — 
repercussions throughout the world. Once again 
the Jewish people were confronted with an ideo- 
logical struggle and a historic test, no less grave 
and difficult than all those that had gone before. 

In 1917 the Balfour Declaration was issued; for 
the first time since the Destruction of the Temple, 
the Jews were recognized by a world power as a 
separate nation, and they were promised the right 
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to return to their land. The League of Nations; 
established at the end of World War I, gave inter- 
national confirmation to the Balfour Declaration 
and recognized the historic connection of the Jew- 
ish people with their ancient homeland. 

In the same year, the Bolshevik Party gained 
power in Russia, and the new regime, which 
promised redemption to the world, dealt a griev- 
ous blow to the Jewish people: Russian Jewry, the 
largest and most vital Jewish community in the 
world, was forcibly cut off from the rest of the 
Jewish people and their renascent homeland. 

But for some time after the Bolshevik regime 
had attained absolute power, Russian Jewry con- 
tributed the finest of its pioneering youth to the 
revival of the Jewish people in the land of Israel. 
The achievements of this youth bear witness to 
the capacities latent in Russian Jewry and the 
aspirations that live within it, and all the external 
pressures, physical and spiritual, cannot crush or 
destroy it. The foundations for the resurgence of 
the Jewish state were laid mainly by Jews from 
Russia and eastern Europe, and in May, 1948, the 
state of Israel was proclaimed. 

The adherents of Jewish independence refuse to 
rely on any foreign verdict. They are well aware 
of the limited numbers and capacity of the Jewish 
people; they can respect and esteem the great 
powers which are responsible for the fate of tens 
of millions of people and whose influence extends 
beyond the limits of their own territories. But 
there is one kingdom in which the Jewish people 
regard themselves as equal in all respects, even in 
the capacity to influence humanity at large and 
the generations to come, and that is the kingdom 
of the spirit and the vision. In this kingdom, 
neither quantity nor the size of armies has the last 
word. It is not through numerical strength or 
political and economic power that Jerusalem and 
Athens have left their mark on the culture of a 
large part of the human race. 

In pointing out to the world a new way toward 
freedom, peace, justice, and equality, the ad- 
vancement and redemption of humanity, and the 
realization of the dearest hopes of mankind in 
our day and in all generations — in these spheres 
the great and powerful nations have no monopoly. 

The Jewish people, who after two thousand 
years of wandering and tribulation in every part 
of the globe have arrived at the first stage of re- 
newed sovereignty in the land of their origins, 
will not abandon their historic vision and great 
spiritual heritage —the aspiration to combine 
their national redemption with universal redemp- 
tion for all the peoples of the world. Even the 
greatest tragedy ever wrought by man against a 
people — the Hitlerite holocaust, which destroyed 
one third of the Jewish people — did not dim the 


profound faith of all Jews, including those who 
went to their death in the ovens of Europe, in their 
national redemption and in that of mankind. 

The Jewish people will not submit to foreign 
bondage or surrender to the great and the power- 
ful in determining their future and their road to 
the vision of the Latter Days. In the state of Israel 
there is no barrier between the Jew and the man 
within us. Independence is indivisible. 

There is no contradiction between spiritual in- 
dependence and an attachment to humanity as a 
whole, just as political independence is not in- 
compatible with international ties and economic 
independence does not necessitate economic au- 
tarchy. Every people draws sustenance from 
others, from the heritage of the generations, from 
the achievements of the human spirit in all eras 
and all countries. Mutual dependence is a cosmic 
and eternal law. There is nothing in the world, 
large or small, from the invisible electron to the 
most massive bodies in infinite space, which has no 
bonds with its fellows or with unlike bodies. The 
whole of existence is an infinite chain of mutual 
bonds, and this applies to the world of the spirit 
as well as to the world of matter. It is less con- 
ceivable today than in any previous generation 
that any people should dwell alone. 

Now that, after our long journey through world 
history and all the countries of the globe, we have 
returned to our point of departure, and for the 
third time have established the commonwealth of 
Israel, we shall not cast off the rich and extensive 
international experience that we have acquired; 
we shall not retire into our shell. We shall open 
wide our windows to every aspect of world culture, 
and we shall endeavor to acquire all the spiritual 
and intellectual achievements of our day. We 
shall learn from all our teachers, but we shall 
guard our independence. We shall not succumb 
to separatism or isolationism; we shall preserve our 
bonds with the world outside, but not accept ex- 
ternal domination. The roots of independence lie 
in the heart, in the soul, in the will of the people, 
and it is only through inner independence that it 
is possible to win and maintain external inde- 
pendence. The most dangerous form of bondage 
is the bondage of the spirit. 

The Jewish people’s rejection of the dominance 
of physical force, however, does not mean the 
denial of the place of physical force in life as a 
means of defense, to ensure life. We should be 
denying Jewish history from the days of Joshua 
Bin-Nun until the Israel Defense Forces if we were 
to deny the fact that on occasion there is a need 
and place for physical force to preserve life. That 
would be foreign to the spirit of the Jewish people. 

From the days of the prophets to the times of 
Einstein, Jewish intuition, both religious and 
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scientific, has always believed in the unity of the 
universe and of existence, in spite of their numer- 
ous forms and expressions. And although, since 
days of old, the finest sons of the Jewish people, 
the prophets, sages, and teachers, have always 
regarded the supreme mission of Israel as residing 
in the kingdom of the spirit, they have not be- 
littled the body and its needs, for there is no soul 
without a body, and there can be no universal 
human ideals without the existence of national 
independence. In the establishment of the Jewish 
state, the victory of Jewish over Arab arms played 
a great and decisive role, but the root and origin 
of this victory lay in the moral and spiritual 
superiority of the Jewish defenders. 

The faith of the Jewish people in the superiority 
of the spirit is bound up with their belief in the 
value of man. Man, according to the faith of the 
Jewish people, was created in the image of God. 
There could be no more profound, exalted, and 
far-reaching expression of the greatness, impor- 
tance, and value of man than this; for the concept 
“God” in Judaism symbolizes the apex of good- 
ness, beauty, justice, and truth. Human life, in the 
eyes of the Jewish people, is precious and sacred. 
The sons of man, created in the image of God, are 
equal in rights; they are an end in themselves, not 
a means. And it is no wonder that the sages of 
these people based the entire law on one great 
principle: “And thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Love of one’s neighbor applies not only 
to Jewish citizens. “The stranger that soiourneth 
with you shall be unto you as the home-born 
among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 

Even in ancient days, the people of Israel were 
distinguished by an original conception of history 
which had no parallel among the peoples of East 
or West, neither of Egypt nor Babylon, India nor 
China, nor Greece and Rome and their heirs in 
Europe, until modern times. Unlike the other 
ancient peoples, ours did not look backward to a 
legendary golden age in the past which has gone 
never to return, but turned their gaze to the 
future, to the Latter Days, in which the earth 
will be filled with knowledge as the waters cover 
the seas, when the nations will beat their swords 
into plowshares, when nation will not lift up sword 
against nation, or learn war any more. 

That was the historical philosophy which the 
prophets of Israel bequeathed to their own people, 
and through their people to the best of all nations. 

This expectation and faith in the future stood 
by our people during the tribulations of their long 
journey through history and have brought us to 
the beginnings of our national redemption, when 
we can also see the first gleams of redemption for 
the whole of humanity. 





EDUCATION IN A NEW SOCIETY 


BY ABBA EBAN 


Ambassador of Israel in Washington from 1950 to 1959 and in the United Na- 
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l ier in 1961 an archaeological expedition in 
the Judean wilderness found the original written 
orders issued in the year 134 by Shimon Bar Kochba 
to the troops whom he was leading in the last 
Jewish revolt against the Roman Empire. The 
robust Hebrew idiom used in these documents is 
hardly distinguishable from the language in which 
Israeli generals, if equally harassed, might address 
their soldiers today. 

A few months later, the world press was dis- 
cussing Israel’s achievements in the construction 
of nuclear reactors and of rockets propelled by 
solid fuel. 

Science and archaeology are two of the most 
intense intellectual enthusiasms of modern Israel. 
They mark two poles of a unique spiritual journey. 
The mysteries of the future and the memories of 
the past are here comprised within the continuous 
experience of the Jewish people, extending over 
three thousand years of speculation and inquiry. 
And this people has participated in every stage of 
the quest. 

The Hebrew mind has always been obsessed 
with the search for order and progress, both in the 
realm of nature and in the world of man. Its 
dominant instinct is one of revolt against the 
philosophies and theologies of determinism. Even 
Aristotle could not rise above the picture of life as 
being tied to a wheel, revolving endlessly in cyclical 
repetition and coming back to a starting point in 
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darkness and chaos. Against this concept, with its 
resultant melancholy and resignation, Hebrew 
thought persistently sets the vision of a positive 
direction in human history. There are invisible 
but coherent forces lurking behind the appearance 
of things; and progress, not repetition, is the law of 
human life. A Christian writer, Henry Bamford 
Parkes, has correctly seen the Messianic ideal of 
Judaism as a salient illustration of this forward- 
looking mentality: 


The most significant feature of the Jewish heritage 
was its view of history. Other ancient peoples had 
believed in a golden age, but had always located it 
in the past at the beginning of time. Israel alone 
looked forward to a golden age in the future and 
interpreted history as a meaningful and progressive 
movement towards this messianic consummation. ‘The 
messianic hope became the end towards which all 
earthly events were moving. . . . It became one of 
those dynamic social myths which give meaning and 
direction to human life and which have more influence 
on human action than any national philosophy. 


The establishment of modern Israel was linked 
from its earliest days with a sense of intellectual 
and spiritual vocation. ‘The ancient Hebrew 
kingdoms had achieved a vitality of thought out 
of all proportion to their material power. Israel, 
renewed and established, would vindicate its mis- 
sion in similar terms. The stream of Hebrew 
thought had flown into the river of universal cul- 


ture, while keeping its own native waters peren- 
nially fresh. The Zionist ambition was of a new 
impetus to Jewish creativity, operating within an 
autonomous social and political framework. The 
modern Jewish republic, like its ancient predeces- 
sors, would be a portent for the wider world. 

Some modern Jewish thinkers, such as Ahad 
Ha‘am, saw cultural vitality, rather than physical 
refuge or national sovereignty, as the aim of the 
whole enterprise. Western statesmen and writers 
also envisaged the nascent Jewish state as a source 
of intellectual ferment. Balfour spoke of the future 
Israel community as “a radiant nurse of the sci- 
ences and the arts.” The Zionist aim appealed 
most strongly to those thinkers who understood 
the debt of Western civilization to Hebrew litera- 
ture and thought. 

There are echoes here of the generous roman- 
ticism which accompanies the early years of most 
new nations. Israeli ears find a congenial ring in 
Emerson’s words about the “office of America 

. to take in the immigrant, to open the doors 
of the sea and the fields of the earth... to 
establish a new race, a new religion, a new State, a 
new literature.” In Israel, however, the race, 
religion, state, and literature were not to be new. 
They were to be the restoration of an existing 
civilization, venerable, much buffeted and beset, 
but still alive and unexhausted. 

The educational and scientific movement in 
Israel has never lost this vision. The nation’s 
first President, Chaim Weizmann, was also the 
founder of its scientific and academic tradition. 
In 1918, before the British conquest of Palestine 
had been completed and at a time when its Jewish 
population was barely 70,000, he laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Hebrew University on Mount 
Scopus. In the last decade of his life he carefully 
nurtured the Institute of Science at Rehovot, 
which bears his name and is now Israel’s main 
center of fundamental research. A Technological 
Institute at Haifa had been established as early as 
1912. In the traditional domains of Jewish learn- 
ing, Israel has now inherited the primacy which 
once belonged to the ravaged communities of 
eastern Europe. And the revival of the Hebrew 
language and literature was a spectacular tour de 
force, the more so since similar attempts in the 
world to bring about linguistic renewal had failed. 


tT achievement of independence brought a 
great flood of immigration from eastern Europe, 
Yemen, Iraq, Morocco, Iran, and other lands. 
This year Israel received its millionth immigrant 
since 1948. The educational and cultural institu- 
tions which had served a relatively “‘elite’? com- 
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munity of 650,000 were suddenly swamped by 
a tidal wave. The immigrants brought little 
knowledge of modern Hebrew, a confused medley 
of spoken tongues, a broad variety of cultural 
levels and social backgrounds — and an appalling 
mass of poverty, sickness, and even illiteracy. 
History had dealt violently with the Jewish people, 
and Israel, in response to its mission, embarked on 
a task of salvage. The danger was that its culture 
would be diluted, its schools and universities 
saturated, and masses of new citizens left outside 
the educational framework. 

The educational policy of Israel since the es- 
tablishment of statehood has thus been dominated 
by the need for rapid expansion. This year 470,000 
children are enrolled in the kindergartens and 
primary schools maintained by the state under the 
law providing for free and compulsory education. 
In 1948 the figure was 85,000. Educational ad- 
ministrators in other lands would probably gasp at 
the implications of this expansion in terms of 
buildings, teacher training, and above all, budgets. 
The total story is one of triumph. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the children in the age group from five to 
fourteen are in regular attendance. The Babel of 
immigrant tongues is being fused together in the 
crucible of the Hebrew educational system. The 
kindergarten and the primary school are probably 
the decisive influence in giving the Israel popula- 
tion an identifiable national personality amidst the 
inevitable chaos involved in massive immigration. 

There are, of course, serious administrative 
difficulties, including crowded classrooms, inade- 
quate buildings, and second-shift teaching in the 
afternoon. These exist with far less justification in 
richer and older societies. Similarly, a valid 
criticism could be leveled at our primary school 
system on the grounds of centralization in cur- 
riculum control. The Ministry of Education lays 
down a detailed blueprint for each subject and 
lesson, reminiscent of the Napoleonic system still 
followed in France, where Ministers of Education 
entertain their guests by telling them what is being 
taught at any given moment at the lycée in south- 
ern Toulouse. In Israel there is more justification 
for this centralized method in view of the unifying 
role of the primary school in an immigrant com- 
munity. It also reflects the deficiencies of teacher 
training in a period of rapid expansion. Austere 
standards of qualification could not be expected at 
such a time, and educational initiative had to 
come of necessity from the center. 

But, despite the burden of budgetary and ad- 
ministrative problems, the general pattern of the 
primary school system is one of stability. Those 
who enter the system at the age of five are roughly 
equivalent in numbers to those who emerge from 
it at the age of fourteen. The phase of swift ex- 
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pansion is at an end unless there should be a re- 
newal of immigration at the 1951—1953 levels. 

In the post-primary schools, the pace is more 
dynamic. Secondary education is not governed 
by a law of compulsory attendance, nor is it pro- 
vided free of charge. It is, therefore, astonishing 
to record that over 80 per cent of the pupils grad- 
uating from primary schools continue their school- 
ing beyond the age of fourteen, even though a far 
smaller proportion reach the graduating class. All 
Israelis regard the pursuit of education beyond the 
age of fourteen as a necessity and not as a luxury. 
The three branches of our post-primary educa- 
tional system — the secondary schools, the voca- 
tional schools, and the agricultural schools — 
now comprise 71,000 pupils, as against 50,000 two 
years ago. By 1964 the figure will have reached 
100,000. 

The speed and profusion of this increase raise 
problems of crucial importance for Israel’s econ- 
omy and culture. The division of the student force 
among general, technical, and agricultural stud- 
ies must clearly have some relation to the oppor- 
tunities in the labor market. Many of those who 
pursue the humanistic disciplines, which seem to 
have the highest status, find themselves unable to 
penetrate the crowded professional and adminis- 
trative occupations. If they had learned a techni- 
cal craft they would be more productive and less 
embittered. There is now an eagerness for enroll- 
ment in the vocational schools, which are as well 
developed in terms of equipment and academic 
standards as corresponding schools in Europe. 

On the other hand, I find it difficult to accept 
an unduly functional interpretation of the educa- 
tive process. The obligation of the Ministry of 
Education is to the citizen’s mind and spirit, not 
to his employer or labor exchange. Some of the 
disciplines which seem to be the least ‘‘useful’’ 
in a modern technological society are precisely 
those which have the most ennobling influence. 
It is the humanities, after all, which operate in the 
realm of moral values and aesthetic refinement. 
The scientific revolution, with its awesome expan- 
sion of man’s dominion over energy, creates prob- 
lems which only the humanities and the literary 
studies can solve. These embrace the whole spirit 
and texture of life—the place of man within 
society and the limitless searchings of heart and 
mind. 

These things are not easily measured in terms 
of technocratic values. A curriculum which did 
not move its students to wonder and humility at 
the spectacle of moral and aesthetic beauty would 
not qualify to be described as education at all. 
There is still no better definition than that formu- 
lated by Alfred North Whitehead four decades 
ago: “Culture is activity of thought and receptive- 
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ness to beauty and humane feeling. Scraps of 
information have nothing to do with it. A merely 
well informed man is the most useless bore on 
God’s earth. What we should aim at producing 
is men who possess both culture and expert 
knowledge in some special direction.” 


a be Hebrew and Jewish studies form a large 
part of the Israeli curriculum. There has been 
much criticism of this preponderance; it is all 
too easy to insist on the reduction of these dis- 
ciplines in favor of the natural sciences. But no 
other educational system in the world is faced 
with such a complex problem in the creation of a 
national personality. The Hebrew and Jewish 
studies not only offer students a vision of sym- 
metry and literary grace. They also embody 
the memories and values that Israel is com- 
manded by history to conserve, to galvanize, and 
to reanimate in its own experience. The solution 
is, therefore, not to increase the study of natural 
sciences at the expense of the humanities, but to 
ensure a unified body of educational experience 
until the age of fourteen, and thereafter to 
encourage specialization. 

In the primary schools, it is urgent, for both 
academic and social reasons, to increase the length 
of the school day beyond the four morning hours 
which are now the general rule. A beginning has 
been made with 250 classes in the socially back- 
ward areas, where it is just as important to rescue 
children from their homes as it is to occupy them 
in their schools. In the secondary schools there 
is little room for further crowding of the syllabus. 
The answer lies in modernization and in the more 
intensive use of technical aids. ‘Teacher-training 
courses were held last summer for secondary 
school teachers to learn the new approach to the 
teaching of physics elaborated by Professor Zacha- 
rias of M.I.T. and the audio-visual method of 
teaching English developed by Professor I. A. 
Richards of Harvard. 

The knowledge of an international language is 
a vital necessity for Israeli youth, which is becom- 
ing increasingly monolingual. The dangers of 
nationalist claustrophobia are very real. ‘The 
Arab states have established a physical siege 
around Israel. We dare not cooperate by imposing 
an intellectual siege upon ourselves through limita- 
tion to an idiom which no other nation shares. It 
is also urgent to save Israel from a decline in the 
accuracy and richness of current Hebrew speech 
and usage. Thousands of citizens in an immigrant 
society suffer from a constant tension between 
their large needs of expression and their limited 
resources of speech. In short, the quantitative 


growth of our community has been achieved at a 
cost in quality. 

Across the academic problems confronting our 
educational movement, there flows a wave of social 
tension. There is a grave gap between the cultural 
standards of the “established” community, largely 
of European origin or native-born, and those of 
the immigrants from Asian and African countries 
(North Africa, Yemen, Iraq, and others). The 
children of Oriental communities form 70 per 
cent of the kindergarten population, 60 per cent 
of the primary schools, 30 per cent of those who 
begin post-primary courses, 15 per cent of those 
who graduate from them, and 5 per cent of the 
student body in the institutions of university level. 
This falling off as we near the summit of the pyra- 
mid goes far to explain why only one of fourteen 
Cabinet ministers, no Supreme Court judge, no 
officer of the Army High Command, no Israel 
member of the Jewish Agency executive is a 
citizen of Oriental origin. A determined effort is 
necessary to secure a larger infusion of these com- 
munities into the post-primary and higher educa- 
tional systems. The cohesion and unity of Israel’s 
social fabric will depend upon the success of these 
measures. The schemes for special stipends and 
scholarships, for the construction of special board- 
ing schools, and for the long school day in immi- 
grant development centers are all directed toward 
avoiding the crystallization of “two nations” 
divided by a broad gulf of cultural attainment. 

The hardships encountered at the base of the 
educational pyramid do not affect the bright 
perspectives at the summit. The universities, 
technical institutions, and research centers of 
Israel are honored members of the world’s aca- 
demic community. They are marked by grace 
and splendor of construction and environment, 
high levels of general attainment, and many 
eruptions of individual brilliance. They are the 
brightest jewels in Israel’s crown. Their standards 
and amenities reflect the collective resolution of the 
Jewish people to achieve for Israel a level of intel- 
lectual and scientific progress beyond the physical 
limitations of the state. The issue is not merely the 
adornment of our society but its very survival, 
and beyond that, its progressive transformation 
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toward higher excellence. Without a rich scientific 
and cultural performance, a Levantinized Israel 
could become the anticlimax, rather than the 
pride, of Jewish history. 

It would be wrong to assume that the academic 
emphasis suggested here goes without challenge. 
A pioneering society is not always friendly to 
egghead priorities. ‘The emphasis is on the practi- 
cal rather than the contemplative virtues. There 
was even an anti-intellectual bias in pioneer 
Zionism. The aim was to change the structure 
of an overacademized Jewish people by taking 
men away from libraries and offices and bringing 
them into contact with the creative sources of life. 
The hero of the Zionist saga was the farmer milk- 
ing his cow, and if he had previously been a 
mathematician or economist, so much the better. 

There were good social reasons for this pastoral 
and rural emphasis. Today, however, it is plain 
that even the purely economic criterion demands 
a steady increase in academically trained man- 
power. Few productive tasks in today’s tech- 
nological society can be accomplished without a 
formal and systematized education. Beyond these 
calculations of prudence lies the vision of excel- 
lence which can only be achieved in a society 
where learning and scientific truth are held in 
profound respect. Even Israel’s major interna- 
tional interest — the reinforcement of its remark- 
able network of ties with other new states in Asia 
and Africa— depends on its capacity to be a 
guide and teacher in the scientific and social 
complexities of our times. What Daniel Webster 
said of Europe and America is now true of the 
awakening continents at whose junction Israel 
stands. 

The whole world is becoming a common field for 
intellect to act in. Energy of mind, genius, power, 
wheresoever it exists may speak out in any tongue, 
and the world will hear it. A great chord of sentiment 
and feeling runs through two continents and vibrates 
over both. Every breeze wafts intelligence from 
country to country; every wave rolls it; all give it 
forth and all in turn receive it. There is a vast com- 
merce of ideas. There are marts and exchange for 
intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful fellowship 
of those individual intelligences which make up the 
mind and opinion of the age. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO 
THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Israel is a country so tiny that there is no room 
to write its name on the world map. 


It is the only country in the world which is 
financed by its taxpayers abroad. 


It is a country which all the time eats up its 
inhabitants, and yet does not grow fat. 


It is a country of boundless boundaries. 


[t is a country where mothers learn the mother 
tongue from their sons. 


It is a country where the fathers ate sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are excellent. 


[t is a country where one writes Hebrew, reads 
English, and speaks Yiddish. 


It is a country where everybody has the right to 
speak his mind, but there is no law forcing any- 
body to listen. 


It is the most enlightened country in the region, 
thanks to the Arabs. 


It is a country where all the capital is concen- 
trated in Jewish hands—and there is much 
grumbling because of this. 


It is a country where one can buy anything in 
the world for his money — except an apartment, 
which is very expensive. 
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By EPHRAIM KISHON 
































It is a country where any babe in arms may con- 
tradict his papa’s political views. 


It is a country of elections, but no choice. 


It is a country which is an organic part of its 
trade unions. 


It is a country where nobody wants to work, so 
they build a new town in three days’ time and go 
idle the rest of the week. 


It is a country where a slip of paper can move 
mountains, but all the mountains beget is speeches. 


It is a country which produces less than it eats, 
and yet, of all places, it is here that nobody has 
ever died of hunger. 


It is a country where nobody expects miracles, 
but everybody takes them for granted. 


It is a country where one calls ministers simply 
“Moishe”? — and then almost dies with the ex- 
citement of it. 


It is the only country in the region whose 
political regime is the bus cooperative. 


It is a country whose survival is permanently 
endangered, and yet its inhabitants’ ulcers are 
caused by the neighbors from above. 


It is a country where every human being is a 
soldier, and every soldier is a human being. 


It is the only country in which I could live. It 
is my country. 








THE YOUNG ARMY 


OF ISRAEL 


py 8S. L.A. MARSHALL 





S. L. A. Marsnatt, who served for forty years in the United States Army, is one of this country’s foremost mili- 


lary specialists. He was the youngest second lieutenant during World War I, became a combat historian with 


the rank of colonel in World War II, and, as a brigadier general, was infantry operations analyst in Korea. 


In 1956 he went to Israel to cover the Sinai war for the Detroit News and has since returned there four times. 


Becca today it seems as though I am talking 
of old, old friends, my introduction to the young 
Army of Israel was in 1956, during the lightning 
campaign across the Sinai Peninsula. It is the 
youthful vigor of this army which is its most 
startling characteristic. In age count, at all levels, 
it is probably three or four years junior to any 
army on earth. As now organized, the Army has 
been going only eleven years. In absolute contrast 
to this brief history is its veteran steadiness and 
emotional maturity. 

Several months ago I returned from my fifth 
visit with the Israelis. There had been a conclud- 
ing talk with Major General Zwi Tsur, the youth- 
ful soldier who is chief of Tzahal, the Israel Defense 
Forces. He was going over main problems and 
had just made the point in passing: “So long as 
Israel has air superiority, it can survive.” 

The rest of it, he put this way: ““We’ve got to 
have a little army. We can’t afford a big one. 
Quality is the main thing. But it isn’t easy to 
maintain when you depend on reserves. So what 
do you do? You must work all the time with the 
commanders. My reason for optimism is that 
we've got a great bunch of young people. When 
given work to do, they’re enthusiastic. Yes, we’re 
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criticized for turning officers out of the Army in 
their early forties. But there’s no choice in that if 
we are to keep our velocity high. The quiet fron- 
tier is wonderful, but it promotes a special danger 
for Israel. Our people become lulled to sleep. 
Look at the military budget; in proportion to the 
budget as a whole, it gets smaller every year. 
Every Arab state is spending relatively more.” 

I asked him, “Are you under pressure to cut 
your standards?” 

He said, “All the time. Make training easier. 
Shorten the period of national service. But these 
things we cannot do. If it comes to that, Pll turn 
in my suit.” 

Over the years I had heard almost identical talk 
from Generals Moshe Dayan and Haim Laskov, 
General Zwi Tsur’s predecessors in office. This 
fixed view is the sine qua non of what I term veteran 
steadiness in Israeli forces. When the national 
economy requires it, the High Command will 
defer projected arms purchases or slash reserve 
training programs without argument. But it will 
not yield on what is required to keep soldiers 
tiptoe-ready for battle. 

They were so when the whistle blew for the Suez 
war in 1956, when I first met them. It did not 


occur to me before I went that I would return 
again and again and might someday know them 
better than the United States Army, in which I 
served forty years. All that I had read of Israel’s 
forces in military literature had persuaded me 
that they were remote, mysterious, secretive, a 
quite foreign body reflecting the military pecu- 
liarities of the region, and probably not capable of 
teaching the rest of us anything. 

After forty-eight hours with them in the Sinai 
Desert, I knew that all of these preconceptions 
were dead wrong. No troops anywhere are more 
approachable. From file closers and cooks to the 
General Staff, these are receptive men who relish 
professional conversation and bless it with a re- 
freshing candor. Even their intelligence officers, 
unlike that strange breed elsewhere, do not play 
the canary-swallowing cat. ‘They talk straight. 

Yes, the Army talks Hebrew and operates in 
that language. That would make it a little hard to 
follow but for the fact that practically every officer 
and most N.C.O.’s speak English. Also, some of 
its tactical tricks and training procedures are 
uniquely Sabra. But as to its discipline, comrade- 
ship, philosophy, and general way of going, the 
Army is as Western as the ideas of Steuben, Crom- 
well, and Sir John Moore, the great architects of 
military organization within free systems. It is 
a relaxed army, probably more so than any other, 
being confident of its fighting competence. 

Since the Sinai campaign, no modern staff col- 
lege elsewhere has questioned the fact. Never 
before was a reputation for combat superiority 
gained so quickly. That the Egyptian Army, 
weakly officered, did an indifferent job of defend- 
ing the heavily fortified ridges had to be taken into 
account. Even so, the performance spoke for itself. 
The plan was limitlessly audacious. The Sinai 
wastes virtually prohibit military movement. 
Where not irrupted by saw-tooth ranges and 
mountainous dunes, the country is boulder-strewn 
wadi or trackless sand. That work horse, the 
American-built jeep, is stopped by this terrain 
within its own length when it quits the hard- 
surface road. I know, having tried it repeatedly. 
Even so, the brigades went at the barrier, some 
of them moving on city buses and ice trucks, for 
lack of combat carriers. Against fire, these soldiers 
traveled faster and farther in less time than regi- 
ments have ever moved before. It was a triumph, 
less of motorization than of mobility wrought with 
human nerve and muscle. 

The performance of the brigades in Sinai was 
consistent with the maxim of Marshal Foch — 
Always audacity. In all ranks, it was risk, risk, 
risk. In the midst of danger, leaders went first. 
At all levels, undeviating response to command 
from above was the one inviolable rule. But other 
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things were to be noted. Amid battle stress, in the 
moment of decision, Israeli commanders did not 
call halt because supply was running short. Like 
the late General George S. Patton, they move and 
depend on supply to catch up. One other rule 
by which they conserve force is that, if troops are 
worn out, they rest them irrespective of situation, a 
battlefield precept which American forces are 
slow to learn. 

But troops do not shine in battle merely because 
certain rules are laid down. My subsequent visits 
with the Israeli Army had this mission: to de- 
termine whether combat performance directly 
reflected High Command doctrine and derived 
from a rigorously realistic training standard. 

The answers, drawn from close observation over 
the years, are yes in both cases. The doctrine calls 
for chance-taking in combat to an extreme which 
we would call reckless. Why not? Gideon believed 
in it, and the centuries haven’t proved him wrong. 
Battle is a fog. Nothing is ever certain. 


IR IsRAEL, Army training is two or three times as 
demanding as in America. Most of it is in the 
field, devoted to combat exercises. Even the re- 
serves train that way, away from their families, 
with a diet of iron rations and a greatcoat for a 
bed, just as it would be in war. Recruits, trying to 
qualify for N.C.O., think nothing of having to 
march forty to fifty miles, across hills, with light 
packs, three days in a row. 

So there came of the Sinai campaign a glittering 
reputation, difficult to maintain. But it was not 
won by hard-core men-at-arms. Israel’s is the 
smallest standing army serving any modern state. 
Its sword and shield are a citizen army which must 
be summoned from the streets, shops, and olive 
fields within a few hours. The population is ap- 
proximately one million smaller than that in the 
Greater Detroit area. But this trained and ready 
reserve, male and female, about equals in number 
the total reserve of the United States, exclusive of 
the National Guard. 

Here we have the only full measure of what a 
free people may do to bring forth a sufficient mili- 
tary manpower from a civilian mass when free- 
dom’s survival may well depend on other com- 
munities seeing the light, and quickly. As Fred- 
erick Martin Stern has so well written: “What has 
led most political and military leaders to accept 
western weakness in conventional and territorial 
forces as inevitable is mainly the prevailing welter 
of misconceptions about the character, cost and 
effectiveness of a real citizen army.” In the Sinai 
campaign, there was no marked difference in the 
performance of the Israeli brigades, regular and 
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reserve. As Tsur says, it isn’t easy, but there are 
ways of doing it. 

But the untold half of the story — how Israel 
screens and qualifies its soldiers, and through the 
agency of Tzahal moves its society to higher ground 
— is more heartening, more characteristic of the 
state. Once the northern Negeb was unvegetated 
desert; now young forests bloom. Once Huleh 
was a marsh; now it is a fertile farmed frontier. It 
is like that with the people. Israel’s supreme gift is 
not soil for the uprooted, but fresh roots for in- 
dividuals who had none in their former environ- 
ment. Its success comes not from being served by a 
higher percentage of brainy, well-educated folk, 
but from persevering beyond any other society in 
giving usefulness and a satisfying existence to the 
lowest common denominator. 

Tzahal is a main instrument to that end. My 
last trip took me to Tel Hashomer — ‘‘Hill of the 
Watchman”? — an unpretentious camp outside of 
Tel Aviv. In one sense, it is properly named, ‘or, 
though it rests on flat ground, this induction and 
classification center is the watching eye, scanning 
and refining manpower policies so that the moral 
strengthening of the society is served not less than 
military security. 

As for selection, literally there is none. Except 
for the Women’s Army Corps, which can afford to 
be selective, Tzahal takes them as they come — 
the flat of feet, the color-blind, the slow learners, 
the illiterates. Unless they are in the near-idiot 
class, emotionally beyond salvage, or in need of 
prolonged medical attention, they are inducted, 
they serve their time, and the standards of Tzahal 
do not suffer thereby. 

Currently, in the United States, the recruiting 
offices and draft boards reject Class IV and V 
material — the slow learners, the boys with low 
IQs. At present force levels, they are not needed 
to fill, and the theory is that accepting them would 
impose a drag on military operations. This has 
been policy for the past four years. The Israeli 
psychiatrists at Tel Hashomer say: ‘‘We take into 
account IQ because it is an interesting factor. But 
our data show no significant relationship between 
IQ and job performance under arms when classifi- 
cation is sensibly conducted.”’ 

By turning them down, the United States de- 
prives those in Class IV and V of the opportunity 
to establish a base of self-confidence and new apti- 
tude which success in uniform might afford them. 
There are no volunteers in the Israeli Army. 
Universal service is a fact. Every fit man of mili- 
tary age travels the same road. The acceptance of 
those in Class IV and V is not from adherence to 
the principle. The object is to put a new founda- 
tion under people. In service, they are made 
literate, taught Hebrew, their own history and 
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geography, how to work with others, new skills 
or a trade. They return to civil life, after their 
two and one half years, doubly useful citizens. 


he 2 screening and classification methods 
have been in operation ten years. The experts at 
Tel Hashomer check back on every soldier after he 
has been in service approximately one year, by 
which time, it is reckoned, he has got over his 
initial fright and is familiar with the grind. His 
superiors don’t know the reason for the checkup. 
They are simply asked to rate all the men on job 
performance. ‘The statistics show that, in service, 
the Israeli soldier whose equivalent would be 
discarded for low IQ in the United States in nine 
cases out of ten is rated equal to the general stand- 
ard of the Army by his commander. Surprisingly, 
the highest average of good performance by those 
with low IQs occurs in the technical services. The 
lowest is in infantry. 

Through the years, the overall rejection rate at 
Tel Hashomer for all causes, physical disability 
being the main reason, has run between 7 and 10 
per cent of the nation’s eighteen-year-old males. 
During the World War II emergency, when the 
Army sweated for more divisions, the United 
States rejected 5,250,000 young men, or 29 per 
cent of the total number examined. Are the 
Israelis by nature a tougher breed? They say no 
at Tel Hashomer, that they have just as high a 
percentage of handicapped, misfit, and low- 
promise people, though they add that Israelis are 
more rarely muscularly flabby. 

Take another example, from the Women’s 
Army Corps. It happened this year. Force levels 
dictate only a 25 per cent intake of the female 
eligibles. So, like the U.S. armed forces, “Chen” 
looks for the cream. Of that came the latest noble 
experiment at Camp Deborah, near Tel Aviv, 
where the girl soldiers train. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tzila Rabinovitz showed 
me the results on Passing Out Day, when I visited 
Camp Deborah to see the latest class of recruits in 
their graduation drill and review. These more 
privileged little ladies put on an exquisite per- 
formance, with snap and rhythm to match the 
dear old Guards at trooping of the colors. 

But Tzila’s mind was on the other company, 
and it was this she wished to talk about. Having a 
little money to spend, the Corps had just finished 
an experiment. Two hundred young women had 
been specially inducted and made a training com- 
pany. We would call them the dregs. They were 
of low IQ or illiterates, with no station in life and 
relatively little prospects because of their lack of 
background. Recent immigrants, they spoke 


thirty-six languages among them, and none spoke 
the tongue of the country. So here was raw ma- 
terial to make a drill instructor despair. 

For four months, the company schooled to- 
gether. There were but four subjects — Hebrew, 
knowledge of the country, personal hygiene (how 
to take a bath and make a bed), and how to get 
along with other people. 

For the next two months, they underwent formal 
military training. At the end of the six months, 
170 of them, after comprehensive testing, were 
rated, in all respects, up to the standards of the 
Women’s Army Corps. The other thirty were put 
back for a sixty-day refresher course in the non- 
military subjects to see if they, also, could be up- 
graded with a little more time. 

Are we talking here about military training or 
about higher education, as it should be, in Israel 
and over the world? As a process narrowly limited 
to the intellectual advancement of the already fa- 
vored few, Israeli military training has no vitality, 
no promise proportionate to today’s obligation to 
the problems of tomorrow. But as a system of 
ideals toward broadening life’s horizons for all 
men, it extends the teachings of the saints and the 
prophets. 

This is a great part of Israel’s aim through 
Tzahal. Reflecting the national policy, the job at 
the Hill of the Watchman, and elsewhere through 
the establishment, is so to handle the youth of the 
nation that the burdens of military service will 
fall equally on all, and, more important still, that 
all will have an equal opportunity through military 
service. All democracies pay lip service to this 
ideal. Only Israel makes it come true. 

No Israeli youth is rejected by the military 
because life denied him a chance to attend school. 
There is no educational requirement for induction, 
and there is none for officership. Family position 
and scholarly achievement have nothing to do 
with whether the youth is routed to a relatively 
safe job in the technical services or assigned to 
armor or infantry. If his preservice psychometric 
testing shows that he is a combat type and can 
take the stress, that is where he is put. 

While still in school, at age seventeen, six 
months before induction, the Israelis are screened. 
The tests are constructed to reveal emotional sta- 
bility, skills, job potential, and leadership apti- 
tudes. The boy may come from screening already 
tagged for line service and N.C.O. school. There 
is no road to officership except noncommissioned 
service. 

Every soldier with an IQ rating above 104 is 
considered a candidate for commission. But 
Tzahal goes all the way with him. Eight months 
after induction, all soldiers rated 105 and over are 
brought back to Tel Hashomer and given a three- 
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day test to determine whether they are qualified 
to be officers. While going through group prob- 
lems at the center, they are anonymous and are 
known to one another and to the examiners only 
by a number. I have watched this operation; the 
Israeli testing of recruits is more strenuous and 
trickier than similar tests given at Fort Benning to 
test the leadership quality of American junior 
officers. About 20 per cent of the total make the 
grade at Tel Hashomer. Most of them are already 
N.C.O.’s or en route to a rating. Among Israeli 
eighteen-year-olds, fewer than 5 per cent are illit- 
erate. On the other hand, practically none have 
had higher education. 

The military system — the people at the Hill of 
the Watchman — does the testing when a youth 
seeks deferment for educational reasons. There is 
but one criterion: he must be mentally and emo- 
tionally superior. Unless he is qualified for leader- 
ship overall, by IQ, personality, and bearing, a 
young man is not deferred. He may be highly 
intelligent — the whiz kid of his class — but if he 
lacks magnetism, imagination, and the aura, he 
must come in at the regular time. The subject 
may have a potential for leading in fields other 
than the military, such as diplomacy or science. 
The decision is still up to the experts serving 
Tzahal. Their office has a priority list which 
states the nation’s leadership needs. It governs 
deferments. 

Some days after the Sinai campaign ended, I 
sought out Moshe Dayan because I wanted some 
answers. How was it possible to get such uni- 
formity of action in an army? From the chief of 
staff on down, every man seemed to respond in 
about the same way. There was everywhere bold 
initiative. When communications were knocked 
out, the people left in the dark all had the same 
grasp and knew how to anticipate orders. 

Dayan’s answer: “Its easy for us. We’re all 
friends here. We know one another.” It sounds 
too simple, but there is much in it. Israelis have a 
warmer comradeship than is found in other 
armies. Perhaps for that reason, though theirs is a 
hard, hard row, they seem to get more joy out of 
soldiering than other people. At the same time, no 
other army pursues its professional studies more 
sedulously. 

Yet, if peace could be truly assured the Middle 
East, this is an army which would beat its tanks 
into plowshares and fade back into the landscape. 
There is great military power in Israel. ‘There is 
no military ambition. The society is not mili- 
tarized, nor is it even militant, though that word, 
mistakenly, is often applied to it. Israel is the very 
opposite of these things. In the truest sense, Israel 
is an armed people, and there has been nothing 
quite like it since the time of ancient Rome. 
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POETRY FROM THE HEBREW 


WHEN I WAS A BOY 
sy YEHUDAH AMIHAI 


Translated by Margaret Benaya 


ULYSSES 
py HAYIM GURI 


Translated by Dom Moraes 


When I was a boy 

Grasses and masts stood beside the shore. 

And I, lying there, 

Could not distinguish between them, 

For they all rose skyward above me. 

Only the words of my mother stayed with me 

Like a slice of bread wrapped in crackling paper 
And I did not know when my father would return, 
For beyond the clearing was another forest. 


Everything held out a hand, 

A bull tossed the sun on its horns, 

And in the nights the street lights stroked 
My cheeks with the walls, 

And the moon, like a great jar, tilted itself 
And watered my thirsty sleep. 


He returned to his native town and found a sea, 
With various kinds of fish, grass floating on slow waves, 
A weakening sun on the margin of the sky. 


To err is human, Ulysses said to his heart, 
And returned to the crossroads by the neighboring town 
To find a road to his native town which was dry. 


Tired of dreams, a yearning wandering man, 
Among folk who could not speak his kind of Greek. 
The word hoard he took on his voyage too dead to try, 


For a flash he thought he had overslept and returned 
To a folk who did not think his return was strange 
And did not look at him with a widened eye. 


He inquired with his hands and they looked back, 
Trying to dredge a meaning out of the depths. 
Purple faded to violet in the sky. 


And the elders rose and drew the children away 
Who stood in a circle round him, and dragged them home: 
And light after light grew yellow in house after house nearby. 


And dew came, and fell on his head. 

And wind came, and kissed his lips. 

And water, like old Euryclea, came and bathed his feet, 
But failed to observe the scar, and as water does, rushed by. 
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on Onie for a second, please. I bee of you. 
ou I ET F O R A S EC CON D -= Theres something I want to say. 
= He passed before me: he passed so close to me 
BY NATHAN SACH | I could have touched his robe. I didn’t, though. 
: =- Who could have known what then I did not know? 


Translated by Dom Moraes Sand clung to his clothes. There were twigs | 


Entangled in his beard. 

It seems he had bedded in hay, the night before. 

Who could have known that by next night he would become 
As empty as a bird, hard as a stone? 


I could not have known. 

I do not blame him. Sometimes I feel him rise 
In his sleep, to flit past, moon-struck like the sea, 
Saying to me, My own son. Son, 

I did not know you were so close to me. 


Excerpt from WITH MY GOD, THE SMITH 


sy URI ZVI GREENBURG 


. Translated by Margaret Benaya 


Like a woman who knows I am captive to her charms, 
My God mocks me: Flee if you only can! 
And I cannot flee. 


For when I flee from Him in despairing rage — 
And with a vow on my lips, like a sizzling coal: 
“I will see Him no more!” | 


I come back to Him again 
And knock on His doors, 
Like a tormented lover. 


As though He had written me a love letter. 


* * * 


And it happened one night that we chanced on an inn by the road: 
You, the eternal pauper, penniless, — 
And I, the rich man who pays for you; | ae 
But it is you who refuse to sleep, like me, on a bed, 
Because, you said, you feel good like this, sreping on the floor. 
-= And you laid yourself down, looking like a man impoverished and weary, 
And you sighed like a pauper who lies on the floor in an inn. 
And as I slept, I knew it was You who i into My: face 
And into my closed eyes — 
You, the pauper who lies on the foor i in an inn. 





PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN ISRAEL 


By KARL KATZ 


Karu Katz, Curator of the Bezalel National Museum in Jerusalem, is an art historian and archaeologist who 


received his training at Columbia University and who was first employed at the Metropolitan Museum in New 


York. The Bezalel collection over which he presides was begun fifty-five years ago and is soon to be moved 


into new quarters; ils recent acquisitions include the lifework of sculptors Jacques Lipchitz and Jacob Epstein. 


In the pages which follow, Dr. Katz discusses the work of some contemporary Israeli artists. 


Ta painters and sculptors from Poland and 
Russia, Austria and Bulgaria who went to Pal- 
estine early in this century found brown, barren 
earth and Arabs with goat flocks. There were no 
commissions for portraits, no heroic scenes de- 
signed for grand houses, and no markets for their 
easel paintings. ‘These transplanted artists — 
Boris Schatz, Hirschenberg, Lilien, and Pan — 
set down their memories and lived in the past. 
They depicted young boys with earlocks, en- 
grossed in the study of the Talmud, rabbis with 
saintly visages, and the recollections of terrible 
persecutions. ‘These artists were confronted by 
types of Jews they had never seen before, natives 
of the Middle East, whom they portrayed ro- 
mantically. 

In 1906, the Bezalel Art School and Museum 
(the latter, eventually given the status of the Na- 
tional Museum) was founded by Boris Schatz 
in Jerusalem. Three years later, Tel Aviv, the 
first all-Jewish city in Palestine, was established on 
the sand dunes to the north of the Arab coastal 
city of Jaffa. The population increased, more 
collectives (kibbutzim) were set up, and local crafts- 
men soon found ready markets for the wares they 
produced in the Holy Land. The Jewish commu- 
nity became a permanent part of the population 
of Palestine. In the new waves of immigrants 
came artists with less conservative backgrounds 
than those who had studied in Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna. Artists began to observe and record 
with interest and insight the topography, color, 
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and spirit of the country. Anna Ticho’s Jerusalem 
drawings are among the best examples of this 
period. 

After World War I, and the end of the Ottoman 
Empire, the British received Palestine as a man- 
date, and this provided an opportunity for the 
European artists there to establish closer cultural 
ties with the West. In 1922 there were enough 
artists in Palestine to warrant establishing the 
Association of Painters and Sculptors. A year later 
an art gallery was opened in Jerusalem’s Tower 
of David for regular exhibitions of the work of 
local artists. Painters, sculptors, architects, and 
designers were given commissions for murals, 
memorials, villages, and stage-sets. By 1927 gen- 
eral art exhibitions were held in Tel Aviv, and 
shortly afterward the Municipal Museum of Tel 
Aviv inaugurated its activities with a show of the 
work of Reuven Rubin. 

If there is any aspect of Jewish creativity which 
forms a link between the Jews of the Diaspora and 
their coreligionists who returned to Zion after two 
millenniums, it is expressionism. Yankel Adler, 
Chagall, Epstein, Kisling, Jack Levine, Lipchitz, 
Pascin, Rattner, Lazare Segall, Ben Shahn, Sou- 
tine, Weber, and many others are both Jews and 
expressionists. The early pioneer-artists brought 
with them this self-conscious style, these creations 
of lonely and unintegrated persons. In this re- 
spect, Levanon’s Jerusalem scenes can be com- 
pared to Chagall’s Vitebsk reveries and to Sou- 
tine’s explosive views of Cagnes. Expressionism 


seemed to stay with these artists until they could 
call the land their own and be part of a majority 
group in a country they claimed after twenty 
centuries. 

During the early phases of painting and sculp- 
ture in Palestine, the art students reflected the styl- 
istic tendencies of their expressionist teachers, for 
the members of the Bezalel Art School faculty stud- 
ied in Munich, Weimar, and Breslau with Fein- 
inger, Klee, and Otto Mueller. Bezalel students 
Reuven Rubin and Moshe Mokady are both prod- 
ucts of this European and Palestinian synthesis. 


Be iin the riots of 1936 and the end of the 
war in 1945, Palestine suffered internal and ex- 
ternal shocks. Yet, during this period museums 
were founded, artists’ studios were established, and 
a number of publications devoted to the arts were 
inaugurated. The decision of the United Nations 
to establish a Jewish state, and the war to enforce 
this decision, culminated in the reality of Israel’s 
existence. How did the artists react? 

The example of Marcel Janco is to the point. 
In 1916, together with Arp, Ball, and Tzara in 
Zurich, he was a founder of the nihilistic Dada 
movement. He was more firmly committed than 
the other members, and he remained a Dada artist 
after the others had shifted to surrealism. In 
1940, he emigrated to Palestine, and he taught 
painting in Tel Aviv. With the outbreak of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, he reoriented his aesthetic 
outlook and became an expressionist-realist re- 
porter, a complete reversal from his earlier Dada 
non-point of view. He was later active in founding 
the artists’ village of Ein-Hod. 

Yitzhak Danziger provides an example of a 
different artistic reaction to this phase of instabil- 
ity and ultimate triumph. In the victory of the 
Israelis in 1948 he saw the revival of the might 
and power of Biblical heroes, among them Nim- 
rod, who was one of those ancient Middle East 
figures. In creating this evocative form, a per- 
sonification of strength, the artist attempted to 
establish a connection between the present and the 
past of the Old Testament. 

In the same year that Israel achieved its inde- 
pendence, the New Horizons art movement was 
founded. It proclaimed as its doctrine the ad- 
vancement of abstract tendencies and other mod- 
ern means of creative visual communication, in 
order to establish a contemporary link between 
the population of Israel and sensitive people 
throughout the world. It might have been ex- 
pected that an attempt would have been made to 
establish a national style, but in reality the con- 
trary was true. For, the Jewish artists who had 
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lived in cultural isolation in Palestine for so long 
now saw themselves as part of the world com- 
munity. They were to join artistically diverse 
groups and associate themselves with New York, 
Rome, London, and particularly Paris. 

Janco and Mokady, a painter in the spirit of 
Soutine, were in the New Horizons movement 
from its inception. Janco contributed the playful 
point of view of Dada, and Mokady, the self- 
conscious approach of expressionism. Mairovich, 
Stematsky, and Zaritsky were the other founders 
of this movement, which is now nearly disbanded. 
Both Mairovich and Stematsky were born in 
eastern Europe a little over fifty years ago, and 
although Stematsky was graduated from the 
Bezalel Art School in 1928, he went to Paris to 
continue his studies. He and Mairovich returned 
from France to Palestine in 1945 and started to 
teach. Since then they have been of great in- 
fluence in Israeli art, and their works have been 
exhibited regularly in Israel and abroad. 

Zaritsky left the Kiev Academy in Russia nearly 
forty years ago and settled in Jerusalem. Four 
years later he returned to Europe to continue 
painting in Paris, and he, more than any other 
artist, has been the leader in abstract art in Israel. 
For a long time he was the primary force in New 
Horizons. His early water colors, lyric in their 
color, clearly hint at the character of his more 
mature canvases. These paintings of abstracted 
forms created in washy oils are fresh and original. 
In Zaritsky’s work there is a certain light which 
is perhaps typical of the atmosphere of Tel Aviv. 
Today, at seventy, this warmhearted Russian Jew 
is one of the most lively figures in Israeli art. 

Mordechai Ardon (Bronstein), now an officer of 
the government, was born in Poland about sixty- 
five years ago and has been a painter since 1920. 
He studied at the Bauhaus in Weimar with Fein- 
inger, Klee, Kandinski, and Itten, and at the Mu- 
nich Academy of Fine Arts with Doerner. He is 
probably Israel’s most important artist and one of 
its least-known painters, although he is well known 
abroad, having had one-man shows in Munich, 
Amsterdam, London, and New York, and having 
participated in numerous international shows. 
His oils are owned by major museums and collec- 
tions in Europe and the United States. In 1933, 
Ardon arrived in Jerusalem, taught at the Bezalel 
Art School, and was appointed director, a post 
which he held until 1952, when he became art ad- 
viser of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

For nearly thirty years this quiet man has been 
developing a language of his own which requires 
the viewer himself to search for its roots. The 
symbols that he creates with technical brilliance 
are set into large, well-ordered compositions in 
miraculous colors which he grinds himself. The 
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sources of his iconography are the Psalms, the 
cabala, midrashic legends, numerology, and the 
mysticism that permeates the east European Jew- 
ish tradition. More than that, his inspiration 
stems from the uninhabited desert Negeb, the rock 
on which Jacob dreamed, and the silent hills of 
Jerusalem, the witnesses of history. 


Wan the exception of Danziger, the artists 
already mentioned are all over fifty. They were 
all born-in Europe; the majority studied there; 
and all came to Israel before the establishment of 
the state in 1948. The present young generation 
of mature painters and sculptors is represented by 
a group whose ages vary from about thirty to 
forty and who were either born in Palestine, went 
there at an early age, or emigrated to Israel more 
than ten years ago. Most of them studied art in 
Israel, and nearly all of them have spent some 
time in Europe, primarily in Paris. 

Naphtali Bezem and Avigdor Arikha are both 
students of Ardon, and the disparity of their points 
of view is a credit to their teacher, who transmitted 
not his style but the skill of a draftsman’s sure 
hand and a knowledge and respect for material 
and love of color. Arikha’s book illustrations are 
examples of inspired draftsmanship, and his ab- 
stract paintings are sensitive statements translated 
into translucent colors. 

Another successful teacher is Avigdor Stemat- 
sky. Among his students was Lea Nikel, who 
worked in his studio before going to Paris, where 
she lived until recently. Her paintings are full of 
color, and the forms, like the tones, are impulsive. 
They are symbol-like, but they never communi- 
cate their specific or literal meaning. 

Sculpture has always been neglected in the 
Jewish tradition, and it is only very recently that 
the Jews have made contributions in the field of 
sculpture. Yehiel Shemi, a student of Danziger, 
works, like his teacher, in welded metals and has 
distinguished himself in iron constructions, re- 
cently becoming more and more abstract. 

Two other members of the abstract movement, 
who are, however, at diametrically opposite ex- 
tremes, are Fima (Ephraim Roeytenberg) and 
Ygal Tumarkin. Tumarkin solders odd pieces of 
scrap metal onto his tarry canvases, and Fima 
blends colors in fine glazes. They get other- 
worldly effects of tensions and depths in which an 
imaginative viewer may journey along different 
paths with both artists. 
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In spite of the strong abstract movement in 
Israel, figurative painting still has some very 
talented young adherents. Foremost in this group 
is Yosl Bergner, who was born in Poland and came 
to Israel in 1952 with his wife, Audrey, by way of 
Australia. His early paintings were illustrations 
in an expressionist style of Yiddish stories, like 
those his father writes. Slowly this artist matured 
and developed a fantasy world of angels, anony- 
mous sad people, and clowns, in a monotone 
color scale. Recently his work has become freer in 
stroke and conception, and richer in color. 

Women form a relatively large percentage of the 
artists in Israel, and they are highly successful. 
The equality of artistic opportunity may in part 
be the result of a leveling effect that comes from a 
society like Israel’s. In the group of twenty-two 
artists whose works are reproduced here, five are 
women. ‘They all reflect diverse artistic attitudes. 

Louise Schatz is an American who settled in 
Israel in 1951, and her work consists of delicate 
water colors. Her lyric hues, sparkling and light, 
full of personal charm, wit, and insight, are a con- 
stant joy, whether the subject is a tower, a flower, 
or a wisp of an idea. In the past two years, the 
palette and vision of Audrey Bergner have devel- 
oped greatly. She has broadened her horizon, 
extended her color scale, and made stronger and 
more adventurous thrusts at the canvas. Aviva 
Uri, a native-born Israeli, creates works which 
speak in a whisper, and she draws in sparse strokes. 
Her abstract landscape compositions of a few 
liquid lines suggest depth, volume, and immense 
space. 

Michael Gross and Yosef Halevy are also native 
Israelis. The latter is of Yemenite origin. He 
creates nearly abstract images of Oriental Jews, 
together with the many symbolic elements often 
associated with them, in earth-tone paintings. 
Gross’s color range is so dazzling in its brightness 
that it causes the viewer almost to squint. A sculp- 
tor who paints, he translates planes in large color 
blocks and produces vast landscapes which look 
as if they were carved out of the canvas. ` 

Is there a national style? Is there a common 
denominator? The answer seems to be no. The 
artists of this exciting country more and more are 
discovering the land, its colors, and its moods. The 
population of Israel is at last in a position to sup- 
port the arts and its artists. The painters and 
sculptors continue to be influenced by the tech- 
niques and points of view of the schools of art of 
Paris, Rome, and New York. They are still 
searching. 


1. MORDECHAI ARDON 
Steppes of the Negeb Oil, 1953 


Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 








3. ANNA TICHO 


salem 
Drawing, 1940 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. S. Kramarsky 
New York 


Colonia Village near Jeru: 





2. MORDECAI LEVANON 


Jerusalem Landscape Water color, 1950 


Collection of Mr. Arie L. Mohilever, Jerusalem 


4. REUVEN RUBIN 


rtrait of the Sculptor Melnikov 
Oil, 1923 


Tel Aviv Museum 








6. MOSHE MOKADY 


Still Life Oil, 1947 
Rosenfeld Gallery, Tel Aviv 


5. MARCEL JANCO 
Wounded Soldier Oil, 1949 


Bezalel National Museum, Jerusalem 








7. YEHIEL SHEMI 


Bird 1955 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Blanchette Rockefeller Fund 


8. YITZHAK DANZIGER 


Nimrod 





Collection of the artist 





10. ZWI MAITROVICH 
Painting Oil, 1960 


Collection of the artist 





9. YOSL BERGNER 
Blue Angels Oil, 1960 


Rina Gallery, Jerusalem 


AVIGDOR STEMATSKY 
Painting Oil, 1959 


Collection of the artist 
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13. JOSEPH ZARITSKY 
Painting Oil, 1960 


Collection of the artist 
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12. LOUISE SCHATZ 





p> Gaza Tower Water color, 1957 
i À ‘ Collection of the artist 
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14. LEA NIKEL 


Painting Oil, 1955 
Collection of Mr. Y. Fischer, Jerusalem 





15. MICHAEL GROSS 


Reclining Woman Oil, 1956 


Collection of Mr. Sam Rubin, New York 
16. YOSEF HALEVY 


Figures anda Fish Oil, 1957 


Collection of the artist 





APHTALI BEZEM 
4 New Settlement 
Oil, 1960 


vollection of the arti 








18. AUDREY BERGNER 
Bedouin Tents Oil, 1961 


Collection of the artist 





19. AVIVA URI 
Landscape Charcoal, 1960 


Collection of the artist 


20. YGAL TUMARKIN 
Object Oil and scrap metal, 1960 


Bezalel National \luseum, Jerusalem 





21. FIMA 


Landscape Oil, 1959 
Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Abba Eban 


Rehovot 








22. AVIGDOR ARIKHA 
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En Silence Oil, 1959 
Collection of Baroness Alix de Rothschild 


Paris 
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JON KIMCHE. 


* 


Editor of the JEWISH OBSERVER AND MIDDLE EAST REVIEW, Jon Kimcue has his head- 


quarters in London but makes periodic trips to Israel and the neighboring Arab stales. 


Wax, on September 26, 1965, on the eve of the 


Jewish New Year 5726, the President of Israel 
addresses his customary message to the nation, and 
to Jews throughout the world, what kind of Israel 
= will he project to them? Will he look back nos- 
` talgically on the passing of what. he would surely 
recall as the great age of Ben-Gurion; or will 


~ 
f 
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May, 1948; this means that ‘there will be 750,000 


_ native Israelis and some 200,000 child immigrants 


Israel’s first Prime Minister still be holding that | 


office more than seventeen years after the estab- 
lishment of the state? Will the President welcome 


è 


Israels newly found peace settlement with its - 


Arab neighbors, the opening of frontiers closed 
since 1948, and the passing of a mutual suspicion 
and fear which a few years earlier had seemed 
unyielding in its permanence; or will he note the 
unabated hostility of Israel’s Arab neighbors and 


who have arrived since 1948 — that is, roughly 
half the Jewish population of Israel in 1965 — 
who will have had no direct experience of either 
the Hitler persecutions, the War of Pope ene 
or Jewish life in the Diaspora. 

Moreover, by.1965 another 750,000 former im- 
migrants will have lived fifteen years or more in 
Israel and will have become fully absorbed and 
settled Israeli citizens, for whom Jewish life in 
Europe or Arabia has become a remote and fading 
memory. The great majority, therefore, will no 
longer be composed of refugee stock and will 


‘accordingly have increasingly less understanding, 


its continued beleaguered condition, an island in . 


the midst of an ever more turbulent Arab sea? 


And on that day, what will the people’ of Israel l 


be like, how will they manage to live? Who will 
be their leaders, and what will be their goal? In 
short, how will Israel-look in another four years, 
when the initial romantic phase of the restoration 
. will have given way to new realities of a nation 
undergoing the’ most radical transformation of its 
long and stormy history? 

Let us consider first the nature of those: AE 


” 


patience, or sympathy for the refugee mentality 
of their parents and elders. In fact, it would be in ` 
the nature of things for these new generations to be 
inclined to resent the refugee past and attempt to 
ignore it, even if they cannot altogether forget it. 
_.The’pressure of the new Israelis will, therefore, 
almost inevitably be toward normalcy and away 
from the abnormalities and upheavals of a past on 
which many Will look back with mixed feelings. 


. The trend was already evident in 1961, with this 


which can be estimated and assessed with some . 


_ precision. Possibly the most significant single 
` feature of Israel in 1965 will be the changed com- 
position of its. population .of 2,500,000. Some 
300,000 will be Arabs (apart from any Palestinian 
Arab refugees who may be repatriated). Of the 


remaining 2,200,000 Israelis, a million will be not” 


immigrants but native-born Jews, of whom three 
quarters were born in the state of. Israel. after 


process only partly under way and with powerful 
counterinfluences still at work. The old memories 
were still.being pressed on the young generations 
by means of the passionately nationalist presenta- 
tion of the history of the Jews of the last thirty 
years. The unrelenting publicity which was an 
essential element of the trial in Jerusalem of Adolf 
Eichmann played its part in this aiempi to make 


. the young understand the past. 


Yet, despite all this there was already a clearly 


a recognizable trend among Israelis, young and old, 
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toward turning their backs on the history of the 
Diaspora. That interregnum of 1813 years, from 
the defeat by the Romans of the rebellion of the 
Palestinian Jews under Bar Kochba in 135 A.D. to 


the re-establishment of the Israeli state in 1948, is 


considered by many as almost an alien period. 
Instead, the- Israelis of the 1960s, led by Ben- 
Gurion, were looking back beyond the Diaspora 
for their inspiration; they rediscovered, for this 
purpose, the Bible, and with it, the new archaeol- 
ogy. The study and interpretation of both have 
become a national preoccupation, a popular pur- 
suit — almost a status symbol of the new Israeli. 
As against this, he is not impressed by the tradi- 
tional histories of the oppressions and persecutions 
which comprise so large a part of the history of the 
Diaspora and which, if anything, were over- 
> stressed by Graetz and Dubnow, the traditional 
Jewish historians of the Diaspora. The new Ameri- 
can school of Jewish historians — especially Salo 
Baron and Howard M. Sachar, with their em- 
phasis on realism rather than romantic national- 
ism — has so far failed to make any noticeable 
impact on this new Israeli concept of Jewish his- 
tory, from which the eighteen hundred years of 
the Diaspora life have been largely. excluded. 

This was, in effect, the ideology of a new Zion- 
ism which Ben-Gurion bequeathed to the Israel of 
the 1960s. 
mature return to normalcy in Israel and in the 
Jewish communities of the Western world, which 


was reflected in the rapid rise of the standard of“ 


living of a substantial section of Israel’s middle 
class, of its skilled workers, and of many of its 
formerly penniless immigrants. (Israelis were-first 
in the world in 1960 in the per capita consump- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. They ranked second, 
after the United States, in the consumption of eggs 
and the use of frigidaires, twelfth in the consump- 
tion of meat, and had impressively rising totals for 
clothing, foreign travel, and washing machines.) 

Basing his ideas on the Book and on Israel’s 
ancient history, Ben-Gurion sought to impress on 
the new Israelis the need for more colonization 
and pioneering in Israel’s wastelands and for the 
employment of the latest techniques of science and 
industry for the same purpose. Israel, he argued, 
dared not relax and could not be satisfied with its 
achievements, for there were still uncertain con- 
tingencies which might develop at some unex- 
pected or critical moment. If the people were 
prepared for these, this might well become the mo- 
ment of Israel’s greatest opportunity; but if they 
were not geared practically and mentally to meet 
such possible emergencies, then the opportunity 
could turn to hardship, and even disaster. 

The contingency uppermost in his mind is the 
3,500, 000 Jews of the Soviet Union. What will 


It was aimed at countering the pre- 


happen once they are given permission to go ‘to 
Israel? Ben-Gurion is convinced that this mo- 
ment of decision will come, probably in the six- 
ties; and so long as this possibility exists, Israel 
cannot relax into a normal existence, as would any 
other nation. But how do you live with so un-e 


predictable a contingency? How can you antici-- 


pate whether, if the immigration deluge comes, it’ 
will be a blessing or a curse? Already the steeply 
rising curve of immigration during 1961 (an es- 
timated total of more than 75,000) has been felt in 
the strained resources of the ca and the 
Jewish Agency. 

Here again, the dasane trend in Israeľs 
population, linked with Ben-Gurion’s national 
Zionism, has been the decisive factor. The princi- 
pal objective of the preparatory period, which. is to 
reach its climax in 1964, is to make Israel, within 
its limitations as a small country, self-reliant in the 
areas of its major decisions — that is, in foreign 
policy, defense, colonization development, and the 
economic planning for the home front. This last 
factor will also be the key to most of the others in 


this program, for it-seeks — not for the first time,_ 


but with a greater sense of urgency — to bring 
about a balanced economy with only a relatively 
small sector depending on aid and donations.from 
abroad. For example, in 1948 contributions from 
world Jewry accounted for 33 per cent of Israel’s 
revenue; by 1960 these donations covered only. 8. 


per cent of the budgetary income; and in 1964, it - 


is estimated they will drop to less than 5 per-cent. 


THE DECLINE IN FOREIGN FINANCING 


How, then, with this declining factor of foreign 
aid and the cessation of German reparations, will 
the Israelis live after 1964? | How will they be 
guided economically in the mid-sixties to cope 
with their own economic problems and with the 
prospect of the Russian immigration deluge hang- 
ing over them — an uncertain mixture of ee and 
fear? 

The governments, economic advisers have re- 
cently concluded a number of studies for the 
guidance of ministers in which the Israeli economy 
is projected over the critical hump of 1964, when 
German reparation payments, which have been 
amounting to from $60 million to $80 million an- 
nually since 1953, come to an. end, with the total 


amount due — $821 million — fully paid by the . 


Federal German government. l 
The full extent of the gap created by the virtual 
disappearance of the income from German sources 
will be considerably larger than what is accounted 
for by the elimination of the annual reparations 
payments. Israeli experts estimate that the total 
income from foreign sources will be $135 million 
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less in 1964 than it was in 1958. The details of 


this estimate are instructive: 


Income from Foreign Sources 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 


” THROUGH PRIVATE TRANSACTIONS: 1958 1964 
(actual) _—(est.) 
Gift transfers 35 25 
Individual restitution by Ger- 
many to victims of Nazism 65* 20 
Private investments 8 30 
ON PUBLIC ACCOUNT: 
Reparations from Germany 70 20 
United Jewish Appeal 60 45 
Independence and Development 
Loans (the Bond Drive) 35 0 
U.S. Grant-in-aid loans 55 50 
International agencies 7 10 
335 200 


* In 1960 the total paid by Federal Germany in individ- 
ual restitution was just short of $100 million. 


' These estimates show that German public and 
individual restitution will be $95 million less in 
1964 than it was in 1958, and it will decline still 
more in the following years. Income from the 
United Jewish Appeal is expected to decline from 
$60 million in 1958 to $45 million in 1964. Bond 
sales are expected to increase (mainly in Europe), 
and the whole of the income from this source will 
be required in 1964, and subsequently, for the 
redemption of the $47 million worth of bonds sold 
between 1951 and 1960; of these, just over $400 
million were purchased in the United-States. But 
private investment in Israel is expected to increase 
from $8 million in 1958 to $30 million in 1964. 

To offset this steep decline in what is termed 
“foreign financing of investment,” Israeli planners 
have mapped a course based on two assumptions: 
that there will be an annual net population growth 
of 3.5 per cent, as a result of an anticipated immi- 
gration of 40,000 per year added to the normal 
natural increase of births over deaths; and that the 
gap between imports and exports will be dras- 
tically reduced, from $335 million in 1958 to some 
$200 million in 1964. 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT—— AN IMPERATIVE 


The central task of the government, the experts 
explain, will be to maintain a steady expansion of 
output in order to absorb the continually increas- 
ing labor force, and, at the same time, to adjust 
the economy so as to counter the anticipated steep 
decline in capital imports. Output is expected to 
increase at the high rate of 10 per cent per year, 
but an ever-larger proportion of it will have to be 
directed into’the export market, so as to keep up 
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with the spiral of increasing imports necessary to 
meet the rising demands of the growing popula- 
tion,.of the new type of defense, and the mount- 
ing needs of the export industries themselves. Can 
it be done? 

Exports of commodities and services are sched- 
uled to increase by 17 per cent annually, while 
allowing for an annual population increase of 3.5 
per cent and an output increase of 10 per cent. ‘The 
projection of the experts, therefore, looks like this: 


Excess of Imports 


Years Exports Imports over Exports 
1958 240 575 335 
1959 286 602 316 
1960 352 693 341 
1964 (est.) 660 860 200 


(Figures are in millions of U.S. dollars.) 


The experience of 1960 showed that unexpected 
realities can upset the most accurate estimates. 
Imports shot up in a way the planners had not 
anticipated, largely because of extra-heavy ex- 
penditure on Israel’s merchant navy — primarily 
in the purchase of new ships, for some $25 million. 
Also, the terms of trade had turned against the 
Israelis. Israel’s exports were selling in a world 
market of declining prices, while its imports were 
considerably marked up in price. The Bank of 
Israel noted warningly that in 1960 the cost of the 
country’s imports was double those earned by its 
exports, a condition that could not be corrected 
by paper plans. Instead of an anticipated gap of 
about $295 million, it was actually $341 million, 
and the prospect of reducing it to $200 million by 
1964 was not very promising. 

The Bank’s report, which was made public in 
the summer of 1961, showed also that the difficul- 
ties that lay ahead in 1964 were, ironically, due to 
the achievements of the government, rather than 
to its failure. There was full employment in the 
country. ‘Labor and the productive resources 
were fully engaged, though not always most effec- 
tively and efficiently. Consumption was high, 
earnings were exceptional, and the country was 
prosperous. There was, therefore, no slack which 
could be taken up for the special effort that would 
be required before 1964. What Israel needed was ` 
more immigration, more labor, more efficient 
planning of its existing resources, and firm meas- 
ures to prevent the local standard of living from 


rising too quickly and artificially — but Israel 
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needed them-all together as a-coherent policy, not 
piecemeal and separately. 

This need emerged clearly from the experts’ 
report. There would have to be a drastic switch 
to local saving and investment to compensate for 
the drop in foreign income. Investment from local 
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sources accounted for only 24 per cent of the total 
invested in 1955, and for only 33 per cent in 1958, 
but local sources will have to provide 75 per cent 
of all investment in order to meet the target for 
1964. Between 1960 and 1964 the country will 
have to invest over a billion Israeli pounds (about 
$500 million). Of this, about $150 million each 
will go to housing and to industry, and the rest to 
transportation, agriculture, and government serv- 
ices. The expansion of agriculture will of necessity 
be restricted by the limitation of the existing water 
supply, until the Jordan diversion to the Negeb be- 
comes effective. 

These are tall orders, and they clearly cannot-be 
achieved without a combination of flexible plan- 
ning, economic incentives, and strict economic 
discipline. But these objectives are in many ways, 
politically and economically, self-contradictory — 
a mixture of free and controlled economics. It will 
be the acid test of the new government, formed 
after the general election of last August, whether 


it will be able to make the necessary decisions, in- 


view of the different vested interests and pressure 
groups, to achieve the 1964 objectives. 


THE SPECIAL INTERESTS: AN ASSET 


These special interests are a peculiar feature of 
Israel’s political and social life. They are, in most 
cases, assets rather than liabilities. They represent 
not so much selfish personal interests, but, rather, 
the legitimate group interests of large segments of 
the population: of the political parties, the trade 
unions, the religious parties, the industrialists and 
manufacturers, the farmers, the old settlers, and the 
new immigrants. In addition, there are the not 
always clearly defined interests of the so-called 


national institutions in which world Jewry actively 
participates: the Jewish Agency, the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund (which owns most of the nonurban 
land), and a multiplicity of educational, scientific, 
and welfare institutions financed primarily by. 
world Jewry. And last, but far from least, Comes 
the pressure of defense and security needs required 
because of Israel’s uneasy position amidst its Arab 
neighbors. 

As has been stressed, none of these pressure 
groups can be termed unreasonably selfish or anti- 
national in intent. They are not. But many of 
these interests have grown so powerful and influ- 
ential, because of the worthiness or strength of 
their group, that the state often finds it difficult to 
resist their demands — especially since these are, 
in most cases, backed by political and parlia- 
mentary power. Special interests have become 
the dominant element of Israel’s political life, 
especially in the period between the election of 
November, 1959, and that of August, 1961. 

The government’s policies were dictated in- 
creasingly by the necessity to find a workable 
compromise that would assuage at least the most 
powerful and most urgent of special interests, 
rather than by the strict national priorities which 
the prospect of the 1960s called for. This was true 
in all fields of national activity except defense. 
Here Prime Minister Ben-Gurion and his principal 
advisers — especially the Deputy Minister of De- 
fense, Shimon Peres — reigned supreme. No out- 
side interests were permitted to intrude on the 
priorities of defense. 

At the end_of their projection of Israel’s position 
in the mid-sixties, the country’s economic advisers 
staked out the following economic signposts as a 
guide for further governmental action: 


2 i OUTPUT AND EXPORT TARGETS FOR 1964 COMPARED WITH 1958 ~ = 
(In millions of Israeli pounds at 1958 prices) 


OUTPUT FOR 1958 


Mining and Quarrying 37 
Foodstuffs 446 
Textiles, Wood, and Paper 657 
Chemicals, Rubber, and Plastics 200 
Building Materials 103 
Diamonds 66 
Machinery, Electric Equipment, 

and Vehicles 264 


Basic Metals 41` 


These formidable targets ćan and must be 
achieved, the experts maintain, if Israel wishes to 
retain its freedom of political action in interna- 
tional affairs. But there are some essential pre- 


TARGET FOR 1964 


EXPORTS FOR 1958 TARGET FOR 1964 


118 9 73 
668 18 i 60 
1408 eis 213: 
569 23 180 
156 6 30 
120 69 120 
617 14 130 
142 = 2 


requisites for such a program. The experts name 
some of them but evade others as politically too 
explosive for officials to handle. They stress again 
that the country will have to invest 265 million 
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Israeli pounds in each of the five years from 1960 
through 1964, either through public or private 
funds. It will have to cut down on the rate of 
import of consumer goods and carefully allocate 
all other imports so as to meet essential national 
needs — and no more. 

The government, however, will have to go much 
further. These economic signposts are useful, but 
they solve nothing without the requisite political 
action. The high cost of production has to be 
reduced, labor efficiency has to be increased, sav- 
ings and investments have to be stimulated, out- 
put increased, exports forced, and the heavy 
defense burden maintained — but how? This 
question brings us to the peculiar character of 
Israeli politics. 


ORGANIZED LABOR: STATE WITHIN A STATE 


The hard core — and it is a very hard core — 
of the political life of Israel since its creation in 
1948 has been the dominating role of the strongly 
organized, responsible, competent, and power- 
conscious labor movement. It is based on the 
twin pillars of a tremendously powerful trade 
union organization, the General Confederation of 
Jewish Labor, known as the Histadrut, and its 
political expression, the three Israeli socialist par- 
ties, Mapai, Mapam, and Ahdut Avoda. 

To appreciate the extent of the influence of 
organized labor in Israel, one has to imagine in 
American terms that the AFL-CIO membership 
_ amounted to more than half the electorate, that it 
held the presidency and a majority of the Cabinet 
posts, and that it had a decisive say in the Penta- 
gon; and moreover, that it held the controlling 
interests in General Motors, General Electric, and 
Standard Oil, directly employed a third of all the 
country’s workers in its own enterprises, and pro- 
vided its members and their dependents with their 
own National Health Service. 

In many ways organized labor in Israel is a 
state within the state, a characteristic it developed 
during the years of British mandatory rule and 
intensified with the emergence of the Israeli state. 
But this tremendous position of power of the 
Histadrut (in which all socialist parties and some 
nonsocialist labor groups are federated) is not 
quite so markedly reflected in the political field 
because of the political divisions of the labor 
movement. 

Predominant here has been the Israel Labor 
Party, Mapai. At the 1959 election, it polled 
370,000 votes out of a total poll of 970,000 — 38 
per cent. The other two socialist parties polled 
much less: Mapam obtained 70,000 (7 per cent 
of the total vote), and Ahdut Avoda, 60,000 (6 
per cént). The Arab lists affiliated: to the Israel 
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Labor Party polled another 35,000 votes (3.6 per 
cent of the total). 

In terms-of division of seats in the Knesset, the 
Israel Parliament, Mapai had 52 members (in- 
cluding 5 representing Arab lists), Mapam had 9, 
and Ahdut Avoda, 7 — a total of 68 in a chamber 
of 120 members. But this numerical majority 
could not be translated into political action be- 
cause of the basic disagreements on policy among 
the three labor parties. Mapai was power-con- 
scious, responsible, empirical, and opportunist, 
with increasingly strong conservative tendencies. 
Mapam was dogma-ridden and guided by a mix- 
ture of youthful idealism, mechanical Marxism, 
and an unimaginative and aging leadership. 

Ahdut Avoda was in many ways the most in- 
teresting of all three parties. It represented a 
collection of individuals and a remarkable tra- 
dition, rather than being a routine political party. 
It included in its ranks some of the ablest men 
in Israel, men such as Galili, Allon, Carmel, 
and many others who had played a foremost part 
in Israel’s successful War of Independence. But 
they seemed unable to transplant their military 
abilities into the political field, and their party, 
like Mapam, has lost ground in recent years. 

Thus, in effect, the political expression of organ- 
ized labor has been the Mapai Party, led by 
David Ben-Gurion. But, because of the split in the 
labor movement, this political expression has not 
been so complete as the numerical position of 
organized labor in the country would indicate. In 
order to command a majority in Parliament and in 
the Cabinet without having to rely on the con- 
ditional good will of the two dissenting labor 
parties, Mapai has in the past had to broaden its 
coalition governments so as to take in the Na- 
tional Religious Party, and the small Liberal 
Progressive Party, as a counterweight. The Na- 
tional Religious Party had polled 95,000 votes in 
1959, just under 10 per cent of the total; the Pro- 
gressives, 45,000, a little under 5 per cent. 


COALITION AND OPPOSITION 


Outside the coalition there remained the right- 
wing Herut Party, led by the former Irgun leader 
Menahem Beigin; the General Zionists, a moder- 
ate businessman’s party; the ultra-orthodox reli- 
gious groups; and the Communists (who polled 
less than 3 per cent of the vote). It is this strange 
political alignment which has set the frustrating 
pattern of Israeli politics for the past ten years: a 
government coalition of partners who could not 
agree on the major issues in foreign and home 
affairs, facing a coalition of opposition parties 
which could not agree on’anything except opposi- 
tion to the government in office. 
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The effect of this situation was that the com- 
bined opposition to Ben-Gurion and Mapai in the 
Cabinet and in Parliament was strong enough to 
negate or veto policies proposed by Mapai but 
. not united enough to propose any possible alterna- 
tive policy or form an alternative government. 
This might have produced long ago a major crisis 
in Israel’s governing process if the négative char- 
acter of the coalition government had not been 
compensated for by a novel form of administra- 
tion. More and more departments were concen- 
trated for administrative action in the Prime Min- 
ister’s office. By 1960, Ben-Gurion had some 
forty departments attached to his offices as Prime 
` Minister and Minister of Defense, and some others, 
such as Foreign Affairs, were also invariably re- 
ferred to him when major issues were under 
consideration. 

Increasingly, in these fields, decisions have been 
made and actions executed by ministerial decision 
without reference to the Cabinet; actions that 
were later justified by the Prime Minister on 
grounds of security or the need for secrecy. Some 
of Israel’s most dramatic decisions in recent years 
were made in this manner, without the knowledge 
of the majority of the Cabinet. It was the only 
way of overcoming the democratic deadlock which 
threatened to paralyze government action in all 
_ fields in which the coalition was not agreed on 

policy. The Sinai campaign of 1956 was one; the 
closer association with France and Federal Ger- 
many was.another. The development of a nuclear 
reactor and the launching of Israel’s space rocket 
were similarly decided. on, without consulting the 
Cabinet; so were Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s 
visits to Washington, London, and Paris in 1960 
and 1961. _ 

It is understandable that this trend should have 
been resented and resisted, and in-the end it led 
to the prolonged political crisis which began in 
‘September, 1960, and came to a head with the 
resignation of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion and the 
general election of last August. This prolonged 
crisis had many public faces. 
called Lavon Affair, which centered on the power- 
ful General-Secretary of the Histadrut, Pinhas 
Lavon, who was forced to resign his post by Ben- 
Gurion. There followed accusations of arbitrary 
and undemocratic rule: by Ben-Gurion and his 
friends and a general political malaise in which 
Ben-Gurion’s stature suffered considerably for a 
while. But these were only the public faces of the 
crisis. The real issue was quite different. For Is- 
rael’s government had been no more or less un- 
democratic in 1960 than it had been in 1950. Why, 
then, this sudden outcry? There was a reason. For 
‘this was essentially the first of Israel’s crises of 
succession. Pinhas Lavon, with the support of the 
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powerful Histadrut, had staked his claim against 
his rivals, and even against Ben-Gurion himself. 


BEN-GURION AND THE SUCCESSION | 


This, in fact, was the beginning of the public 
debate about the men who would be leading 
Israel in 1965, the men who would follow Ben- 
Gurion, and about the goals they would be pur- 
suing. It was not discussed in these terms, but 
this was as much the secret issue of the Lavon 
Affair as it was the silent issue of the elections last 
August, and it is the.one great issue that increas- 
ingly dominates the background rather than the 
foreground of Israeli politics. Ben-Gurion himself 
pretended not to be aware of the debate. He gave 
no sign of his inclination or preference, not even 
a hint. More than any other Israeli leader, past 
or’ present, Ben-Gurion has a superb sense of 
timing, and he is very conscious of the fact that 
succession may depend in the end much more on 
the tasks which his successor will have to under- 
take, and on the conditions under which he takes 
over, than on any act of preselection either by him 
or the party. This may well dictate his choice 
when the time comes. 

The possible successors fall into two distinct 
age groups. Projecting the critical moment to 
the moment when the Parliament just elected 
should end, we get the following picture of the 
political scene in 1965. Ben-Gurion will then be 
seventy-eight. Moshe Sharett, Nahum Goldmann, 
and Finance Minister Eshkol, the present heir 
apparent, will be about seventy. And then there., 
comes a great gap. 

The younger generation of Mapai leaders, who 
have been described in the post-Sinai years as the 
“new thinkers,” will be in their intellectual prime. 


Giora Josephtal will be fifty-three; the nuclear ~~ 


physicist with a marked political bent, Aharon 


- Katzir, will be fifty-two; Moshe Dayan, Abba 


Eban, and Yigael Yadin will be in their late 
forties; and Shimon Peres, only forty. Two others 
must be mentioned, though neither is a mem- 
ber of Mapai at present; but by 1965 Israel’s 
party alignment will have undergone great 
changes. They are the former head of the Ha- 
ganah, Israel Galili, who will be fifty-eight in 1965, 
and Yigal Allon, probably the ablest commander 
during the war of 1948. He will be only forty-six. 
Both rank among the outstanding figures in Is- 
rael’s public life. 

But then there comes an even more significant 
gap on the political map: where are the young 
leaders who will be under forty in 1965? They 


- had not made their entrance on the political stage 


by 1961, but there were signs of discontent with 
the failure of the “new thinkers” to produce the 
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kind of radical ideology which would represent the 
logical continuation of Ben-Gurion’s national 
Zionism. For the debate about the future was 
changing course during 1961. It was no longer the 
familiar party dispute between left and right, or 
the ins and the outs, or between capital and labor. 
It had become an issue between the conservatives 
and the radicals in Israel’s political life — and 
this, clear across the customary party, and even 
personal, loyalties. It was a further development 
of the problem of national Zionism. 

The conservatives saw Israel as a country be- 
coming a kind of Middle Eastern Switzerland or 
Denmark, settling down to an orderly, normal, 
prosperous existence, at peace with all the world, a 
source of material pride to world Jewry, and the 
symbolic expression of its national liberation. 
This was the view not only of the Liberal Party, 
which was formed shortly before the election last 
August by a merger of the General Zionist and 
Progressive parties, but also of many leading per- 
sonalities in all parties, from the extreme right to 
the fairly extreme left, including that of the world 
Zionist leader, Dr. Nahum Goldmann. 

Against them stood, no more clearly articulate 
than the conservatives, the supporters of what, 
for want of a better word, I would call a “radical” 
policy. Among them were the supporters of Ben- 
Gurion, but also many of his opponents; they also 
ranged across the entire party spectrum. Their 
principal shortcoming was that they were more 
conscious of the problems they still had to face 
than of the solutions with which they might over- 
come them. And where the conservatives were 
inclined to minimize the difficulties that lay ahead, 
the radicals were prone, rather, to overstress them 
— possibly justifiably. For the radicals placed the 
greatest emphasis on the continued need to ensure 
the security and defense of the country, no matter 
what the cost. Ben-Gurion himself was the fore- 
most advocate of this line, and Peres and Dayan 
were among his supporters. It was this that gave 
the defense establishment a unique position of 
primacy in the politics of the country, both at 
home and abroad, for without effective defense 
everything else was in jeopardy. 

Even so, the radicals are realizing, as they look 
toward 1965, that Israel will have to defend itself 
on an even wider front than that covered by the 
Defense Ministry. For it will have to protect its 
balance of payments no less effectively than the 
Negeb territory; and without drastic adjustments, 
much. stricter planning, and more sacrifices, nei- 
ther the Negeb nor the balance of payments will 
be adequately protected. 

The signs do not all point to a conservative 
solution for Israel. Not only the uncertainties of 
the Russian Jewish future remain, but also those of 
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Israel’s position in the Middle East. The trend of 
Arab affairs was, in 1961, even more unpredictable 
than that of Israel. Internal progress in the Arab 
world was erratic, and its international orientation 
unsettled. But Soviet influence was growing in 
every direction, reinforced in some places by 
Chinese activity. 

And as the Russian sphere of influence began to 
extend toward the Persian Gulf, the Horn of 
Africa, into Southern Arabia as well as into Egypt 
and Iraq (and to threaten Iran), it became ever 
more clear that the road to a final settlement be- 
tween Jerusalem and Cairo would have to pass 
through Moscow; and that was something that 
Israel, conservative or radical, could not control. 

As Israel turned to meet the challenge of 1965 
one certainty stood out: Israel was destined, it 
seemed, to become an outpost of democracy in 
the Middle East, an island in a totalitarian ex- 
panse, and perhaps its hope and example. Clearly, 
the age of quiet normalcy has not yet dawned for 
Israel. A decade of challenge still lies ranged 
against it. 

But the outcome of the election last August left 
Israel in a somewhat ambivalent condition to 
meet this challenge. The answer which the elec- 
torate gave was not as clear as it might have been, 
because the issues which had been raised had not 
been clear-cut. The election left Ben-Gurion still 
the unchallenged leader of the nation, but it 
marked also the first perceptible shift into the 
transition toward the post-Ben-Gurion era. The 
elections emphasized again the negative character 
of the political structure of the country and the 
obstacles this places in the way of forming a strong 
government. 

The result showed a swing of 4 per cent away 
from the ruling Mapai Party. In a total vote of 
just over a million valid ballots cast (81 per cent 
of the electorate), Mapai polled 350,000, against 
370,000 in 1959, and won forty-two seats, against 
forty-seven last time. The new Liberal Party did 
less well than it had hoped and won only three 
more (for a total of seventeen) seats than its sep- 
arate components at the last election. The left 
socialist parties gained one seat and the Com- 
munists two. These seats were mainly in the Arab 
areas. 

Basically this changed nothing, with the possible | 
exception of increasing still further the power of 
the pressure groups. But it did produce a dawning 
realization — no more than that as yet — that 
Israel was entering a new age and that the men 
and methods of the fifties would need to be radi- 
cally changed to meet the conditions of the six- 
ties. No one held this view more strongly than 
David Ben-Gurion, but he had not yet.converted 
the country to its full implications. 
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A Story 


by Aharon Megged 


Author, dramatist, and editor of the literary supplement of a leading 


Israeli newspaper, AHARON MEGGED was born in Poland, came to Palestine when 


he was very young, and was for many years a member of a kibbutz. 
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A BLAZING silence hung over the long sandy 
street. My father and mother slept their Sabbath 
afternoon sleep in the warmed hut. On the other 
side, in the stooped yellow house, surrounded by 
tall jacaranda trees, from which little leaves 
dripped into the pressed dust of the courtyard, 
slept Mr. Feldman and his two oafish sons. I 
could see them lying on the wooden slabs behind 


-~ the green poles of the porch, the father with his 


dense beard, in which wasps nested, and nostrils 
out of which long hairs peeped like flies’ legs, and 
the sons, with long hairy limbs, as large as wood- 
cutters’. All the dozen houses of the little village, 
which stretched to the end of the deep-sanded 
street, were sunk in slumber. The only sound was 
the hum of flies in the air from the loaves of dried 
dung in the courtyard. 

I stood in my bare feet on the rough, Tony 
stone of the steps, wearing only trousers and a 
stained cap, and when I squinted up at the roof of 
the hut which housed the synagogue, it flashed 
through my mind that this was the hour to execute 
the plot. 

Behind the Russians’ hovel, surrounded by reed 
fences, behind its pumpkin patch, behind the field 
of tall yellow grass, stood the wild plum tree under 
which lay the treasure. None of the children who 
came to pick the fruit of the tree, both the green, 
bitter, kernel-hard balls and the sweet, yellow, 
luscious globes at the very end. of the tall thorny 


tendrils, knew anything about it. 


- Strange how 
they didn’t know. They tramped on it over and 
over in their bare feet when picking the tiny, 
worm-eaten fruit, etching long scratches over it 
with the dry branches in their hands — and didn’t 


know about it. It was buried in the sand, waiting 


for its time to come. 


The sand burned so much that I had to jump 


from one pool of shade to another on the sides of 
the grass and the bushes and cool my feet in them 
a moment, putting one foot on top of the other, 
rocking on my stem, and then running on again, 
as if wallowing in fire. Along the reed fence the 
strip of sand was soft and soothing. The Russians’ 


dog came out of his kennel, began barking, but 


recognized me and stopped. His masters slept in 
the hovel, with its unmade beds. 
chickens scratched in the courtyard, 
grains of sand through the fans of their wings. In 
the dovecote, doves dozed with their heads askew. 
Strings of red peppers and onions hung between 
one pole and the next. Rows of summer eggplants, 
with broad, serrated leaves, nestled on water-fresh 
grass. Then I caught a glimpse of the large pump- 
kins, with puffed-up bellies and thick necks, shin- 
ing orange and yellow in the sun, the pumpkins 
from which, when they were dried and hollowed, 
with devils echoing inside them, the two old Rus- 


sians made vessels for their kitchen. A tiny gilt 


needle of yellow-flowered thistle stuck in my heel, 
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and I hopped on one foot to remove it with my 
fingernails. Then came the field of wild yellow 
grass, as sharp as knives; the stems of its flowers, so 
soft and hairy, all of whose ears could be stripped 
off with one pull between finger and thumb. | 

Three strides south of the trunk of the dense- 
topped wild plum, the treasure lay buried. The 
shade was broad and cool there, and the wind 
rustled in the spiky branches. I lifted a dry, 
smooth eucalyptus branch, stripped off its bark, 
and poked around in the sand. I dug with it, and 
then with my fingers, until I reached dampness, 
until the wooden board covering the treasure came 
to light. Everything was in place. The pincers, 
the rusty hammer made entirely of cast iron, the 
two chisels, the iron pole, the nails eaten up by 
rust. ‘The sack beneath them was rotten and fall- 
ing to pieces. — 

I lifted my head and looked around me. No, 
there was nobody in sight. To the south were the 
watermelon patches, thin and thinned out, spread 
out on the hills cut by wind-swept ravines. In the 
middle of them was the watchman’s shelter, roofed 
with dry grass, lonely, rickety, sunny, with no one 
inside. In the distance were the Bedouin tents, 
with their flaps spread out, open to the sun and the 
dogs. A horizon as flat as white-hot tin. To the 
east were two clumps of eucalyptus trees, sunk in a 
rustling conversation, with seeds like earrings scat- 
tered at their feet. In the north and the west the 
solitary houses were sunk in a lazy sleep beneath 
the tired branches of trees. A blazing silence. 

I put the pincers in one pocket and the chisel 
and hammer in the other, and closed the hole 
again with my foot. I stamped down the dust, 
which sank under me, glossed over my traces with 
the end of the dead branch, and spread over it dry 
leaves and shrunken wild plums. 

Heavy-trousered, squinting all around me, I 


made for the synagogue hut. The soles of my feet 


burned from the sand, and only the islands of 
knotweed soothed them a little. 

Like a cat I prowled in the courtyard, lest I wake 
my parents. The light scorched my eyelids. Ar- 
rows of sun hit my naked back. Behind our hut, 
hidden in a row of dry, dusty thorns, lay, like a dead 
giant, the ladder, eaten by dry rot, cracked, with 
loose rungs hanging upon rusty, headless nails. 
The thorns rustled when I pushed my way through 
them toward the ladder, and white dust rose up 
from them like mosquitoes from their resting place 
and flew into my eyes. I lifted the giant on its legs, 
and it groaned. I carried it through the courtyard 
on my shoulders -—— very heavy, clumsy, cutting 
into my flesh — to the synagogue hut. No, there 
was no one around. The silence of hot sand and the 
deep Sabbath sleep. I placed the.lame feet of the 
ladder on the sand and stood it up, supported by 
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my hands and my forehead, until its top leaned 
against the locked attic.. 


Wives up there in the attic?” I had once asked 
my father. 

“Nothing. It’s empty,” he answered, turning 
away. l 

“Rats.” My mother laughed. 

I didn’t ask any more. I knew that they wanted 
to hide the truth from me, as they hid from me that 
they didn’t believe in God. When my mother 
wanted to light the fire on the Sabbath, she whis- 
pered to my father that he should take me out so 
that I shouldn’t see. I pretended not to under- 
stand, but I didn’t forget it. Later I cried behind 
the hut. I knew they would be punished. Dozens 
of times a day I used to look at the attic, which 
whispered mysterious secrets. 

In the morning, while I was still lying in bed 
wrapped in soft woolly dreams, there slid down to 
me, like an acrobat on a rope, the golden peacock 
from our schoolbook, going down on a golden ray 
dusted with gilt powder, which penetrated through 
a crack in the wide-apart wooden panels and fell 
on the clay floor of the hut. From Ophir it came, 
and to Ophir it returned, vanishing when the ray. 
was extinguished. Then came the murmur of the 


people praying in the hut on the other side of the 


courtyard, and I saw the green-feathered cock; 
blessed with the wisdom of telling night from day, 
flying up to the attic. The praying voices flickered 
like candles, rising and falling, growing and dying 
down, and suddenly became the rustle of a wind- 
blown wood, and then all the wings were folded, 
as if night had fallen, a silent night in which only 
the sand whispered. Then I would rise silently 
and go out of the hut barefoot, crossing the sun- 
soaked courtyard and entering the darkness of the 
synagogue, taking up a tattered, yellow-paged 
prayer book and sitting down on a bench, among 
the smell of prayer shawls and tobacco coming 
from the thick beards. The black ravens of the big 
letters and the swallows of the small letters flew up 
to the attic. 

Suddenly everybody rose to his feet; and stand- 


ing between the feet of the giants, which moved 


like a forest, I strained my ears to catch what was 
happening there on top, above the blank wooden 
ceiling. Sometimes I heard a scraping sound like 
the quick scratch of fingernails; sometimes it was 


like the cooing of doves in a cote, or a light chirp- 


ing, as when wooden panels are split open. Not 
rats. The attic gaped open in front of me, black- 
mawed, and with the treasure of prayers curled up 
in it among tattered bundles. 

“Fin,” said the broad-waisted Arab with the 
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wrinkled face, with the long scales and stone 
weights, who came every morning with his donkey 
to sell millet from his sacks. And he put his finger 
on his mouth. 

Jinnnnnn, shivered an iron string in the attic, 
echoing there until the rafters shook. 

During the evening prayer — when the candles 
dripped wax, and their scent filled the hut, and 
shadows wandered up and down the walls with 
the weary whisper of prayer, which awoke sud- 
denly, frighteningly, with May His Great Name 
Be Magnified And Sanctified from all four corners 
of the room at once, and died down again like a 
sacrificial fire flickering on the ashes — the attic 
filled with smoke; and then the shadows lay there 
silent, hidden and lurking in the corners, like chil- 
dren playing hide-and-seek in a forest, the whole 
long night, while the synagogue was empty and 
desolate in darkness, and in the street the stillness 
hid in the hollows of the cool sand. 

When the yellow prayer shawls were spread out 
like the wings in the prayer of the Cohenim, and 
scorched, terrible voices swore oaths which fell to 
the ground like stones, I hid underneath them to 
see the terror which choked there, and trampled 
the voices with my feet lest they fly higher up. 

Until one day they brought the body of the 
butcher, who had fallen from the cart on his way 
to the nearby village, and it was large and swollen 
and yellow when they placed it on the wooden 
board in front of the hut, and a strange smell 
came from it, a sweet smell, which I breathed deep 
into my lungs because it gave me a pleasure worthy 
of being kept until the end of days. Then the 
beadle went up to the attic, and for the first time 
I saw it opening, and he placed in it some packet 
or other, I didn’t know what, perhaps the epitaph 
from the tombstone, the bundle with the soul of the 
big butcher who had died. A plot gleamed in my 
sharp eyes. Yes, it was possible to climb up the 
ladder. One of these days, when no one would be 
about. 


Í, MY bare feet, burning from the hot sand, I 
climbed up the lame ladder, whose one leg was 
shorter than the other and whose rungs were 
slanted. One rung, rotten at the ends, fell out be- 
cause of the rusty nail, and my leg swung in the 
open space. Sweat covered my back, and my 
pockets weighed me down. I held the prickly up- 
rights of the ladder tightly and climbed up. Now 
that I was standing high up, I could look out at all 
the world: the deep-sanded street, the lonely 
houses standing hugged by silence under the sparse 
afternoon shade, the plots plowed with deep-split- 
ting furrows, the faded patches, the square copse 
of eucalyptus and the rustling carpet inside it, 
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the squat water tower on top of the hill, the green 
oases of the shady orange groves in the valley, the 
fallow fields and the fields of wild grass, the Turk- 
ish trench. I was as high as the dovecote in the 
Russians’ littered courtyard. I could speak to the 
cote from afar, as if from one tower to the next. 
The lock was big and heavy and rusty. I took 
the pincers out of my pockets while holding the 
ladder in my other hand, pressing my body against 
the rough wall of the hut in order to squeeze the 
frame. The frame was stubborn, stuck tight to the 
wall, and even though I pressed the pincers so 
hard that they bit the wood in their sharp jaws, 
there was not enough room to catch hold of the 
frame. I put the pincers back in one pocket and 
took the chisel from the other. I inserted it be- 
tween the frame and the board and moved it up 
and down to separate them. A creaking sound 
made my heart leap. The frame loosened a bit. 
Another few moves, and even the screws squeaked 
out of the dry wood. A bird cried out within me. 
I took the pincers out. I held the rickety ladder 
tightly. The pincers took hold of the screws and 
turned them around. One by one all three came 
out, fell down, and drowned in the sand below. 
Now all the secrets would rush out and fling me 
to the ground. A dusty-winged owl would hit me 
in the face and fly to the black Bedouin tents. The 
prayers would escape from their bundles and glide 
to the branches of the nearby tree. In the com- 
motion, all those sleeping in the houses would wake 
up, and that would be the end of the afternoon. 
The door to the attic squeaked, on its axis, and 
the musty smell hit me. It was dark inside, and 
only a small circle of light flashed on the wooden 
floor, and a ray of golden dust hung between it 
and the split roof tile. My eyes opened as wide as 
the eyes of a nightjar when my head entered the 
door. Dense spider webs hung here and there like 
tattered ropes, and behind them, in the rear — 
Fear not! Be not afraid of sudden fear! I pulled 
myself up from the ladder, and my knees rubbed 
the dusty boards. Fear not. I closed the doors be- 
hind me, and the lock rocked on its torn-out frame. 
Old Feldman’s wounded eye stared at me from 
the darkness in the rear of the attic. Once he had 
struck an old, black Turkish shell which had been 
lying in his farmyard with his hoe, and fire burst 
out suddenly, and a wild, empty cry ran like a 
devil from one end of the sandy street to the other. 
Since then there had been a red hole burning in 
his eye like a fresh wound. The eye’s flame died 
down and became only a faded bundle of silent 
whispers. Perhaps whispers of evening prayers 
before the last people leave the hut and each de- 
parts lonely to his house. Or the soot of the can- 
die’s flame rising to the ceiling. I could catch the 
long golden ray and grasp it as if holding a sword. 


. I crawled on all fours, and the golden ray was 
torn, and thousands of slivers of dust rushed about 
and swirled around crazily. Spider webs fell 
_ down on my shoulders, and untidy strands coiled 
around my arms. A rat ran past like a chill along 
my back. The sweetish, musty smell, like the 
smell of a moldering sack, rotting, hidden in the 
ground, came from the corner of the floor between 
the slopes of the roof. 

I put out my hand to the throng of secrets. A 
heap of books — tattered, faded books, with torn 
bindings, gnawed pages, and pieces of cloth be- 
tween them. As if my father didn’t know! I 
breathed the smell in deep. An old smell. Wax. 
Old men’s tobacco. The sacrificial incense of the 
night after the Sabbath, when the-heat sinks and 
a cool vapor spreads over the sand. At night the 
prayers lie here together with the souls, which are 
given over for safekeeping in the evening and 
returned in the morning. 

I bent over the heap to find the bundle with the 
big butcher’s soul which the beadle had thrown 
here. I froze on the spot when a voice called my 
name. It was my mother’s voice. She called 
twice and three times, and then my father also 
went out to the courtyard and called my name. I 
shrank up like the afternoon shade. I heard my 
breathing inside me and felt the sweat creeping 
over my back. Then my mother said: “Come, let’s 
go now.” And their steps receded to the street. 


I sat on my-haunches, with my arms on the . 


books. If I would sit like this the whole evéning, 
I would see how the prayers would come up to me, 
I would hear a clear loud voice, Bless Ye All. The 
Blessed Lord, and immediately afterward, like a 
rushing stream of water, Blessed Be The Lord 
From This Time Forth And For Evermore, and 
immediately afterward the silent swishing of 
branches filling the whole room. In the silence I 
would be wrapped in sweet mysteries, as if under a 
blanket at night, with every rustle-outside telling a 
story. No ohne would bother me. A complete rest 
` without any fear. Alone. 

Then this would be my permanent secret hide- 
away. When the stupid cowherd with the red 
face would open his yellow-fanged mouth and 
boo at me, so that the flickering tongue of a cha- 
meleon leaped out at me, I would climb up to the 
attic like a cat and close the door behind me. 
When the stout Arab with the wrinkled face 
would put his donkey in the shade and take me, 
with no one seeing, behind the hut to show me his 
genitals. When Weinberg the shopkeeper would 
chase me with his stick. When the beautiful 
Zipporah, whose armpits were covered with a for- 
est of dark, dense hair, would beckon me with her 
finger and I wouldn’t know why. When my 
mother would faint and I would think she was 
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dead. When the ember-eyed hyena would spring 
out of the wood on the other side of the fields. 

I heard the pattering of feet in the sand below 
me, followed by the voices of children calling one 
another, coming closer. A small ball hit the ground 
in the courtyard and suddenly gave a hollow bang 
on the wall of the hut, until the shadows were 
frightened away from the corners of the roof. I lay 
in ambush like a rat in his hole. Little steps ran 
hither and thither, and my heartbeats ran after 
them. They would find the ladder. The loose 
lock. They would call my father. I wanted to 
hide in the attic, so that I wouldn’t have to answer. 

I crawled back and smashed the ray of dust 
again, which was. now long and very slanting, 
and wiped the floor with my hands and knees and 
collected all the spider webs-on my back. I 
opened a crack in the door and peeped out. There 
was no one in sight. The children were on the 
other side of the hut. A great day loomed in front 
of me when the door opened on its axis. I ex- 
tended one foot outside, to the gap, to the prickly 
rung, and then another foot, more certain, and 
gripped the edge of the dusty floor. I was high up, 
open to the heavens, to the light, to the stretches - 
of sand. . 

And suddenly it came, like an arrow in my back. 
A voice shouted my name, and at once feet pat- 
tered from all sides, and the mirror of light 
smashed to smithereens. Fear coiled around my 
body like a snake, with the cries thrown at me from 
below like the hail of gravel: Thief! Thief! In a 
moment a wild, vengeful crowd raged beneath me. 

The ladder shuddered. Eight children shook its 
rickety legs, and their cries chilled my back. 
Come down, thief! Come down, thief! My knees 
knocked together with the shaking of the ladder, 
which trembled and slipped from its resting place. 
Dust sprang up from the boards of the. attic. 
Shadows slipped loose from their bundles. 

I jumped down and swallowed sand. In a mo- 
ment the crowd was on my back, a pack of biting, 
tearing dogs, strangling me. The hat! The hat! 

When I shook them off, there was no hat any 
more. A swarm of wasps hummed around me, 
biting and flying, biting and chasing. They were 
all after me. I retreated through the whole court- 
yard to the door of our hut. I fell into the room, 
pushed from behind, and slammed the door. A 
stone struck the closed shutter, and a triumphant 


-cry accompanied its blow. 


The darkness of noon which filled the room was 
barred by lines of golden dust. I stood imprisoned 
by the bars, bareheaded and burned-backed, and 
bit my lips. Tears burned in my eyes. The syna- 


“gogue was empty of shadows. The attic remained 
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open, and all the secrets flew out to the sandy hills. 
Translated by Aubrey Hodes. 
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f eee ee Israelites, coming back to 
the land of their patriarchs, did not find the boun- 
tiful land Moses had ‘described three thousand 
years ago as ‘“‘a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything in 
it.’ Instead, they came to malarial swamps, which 


killed off many pioneer settlers before drainage 


was. completed. They found rocky hills from 
which: three feet or more of soil had -been washed 


_ off to bedrock, exposing white limestone skeletons - 
‘of the hills. 
land on slopes. were generally in ruins. Thousands | 


Ancient stone terraces built to level 


of former hill villages were heaps of weather- 
beaten stones. Surviving villages were grouped 
about some perennial spring that watered gardens, 


down to the ground year after year, eliminating 
the most nutritious grasses except where specimens 
had grown up in rocky thorn thickets beyond the 
reach of ‘goats. .Gullies had created badlands in 


rolling country of fertile wind-laid loessal soils of 
“ the northern N egeb. Storm waters off the slopes 


ran together ` in reddish-brown floods that laid 
down sediments on flood plains and carried muddy 
waters out to. sea. The highway from Lydda air- 
port to. Jerusalem passes over the Saracen Jindas 


Hills were denudéd of- 


Bridge, which was built on top of a Roman bridge. 


- Archaeologists showed me how ,the alluvial plain - 


had been raised by sediments of past floods twenty- 


“w 


seven feet deep since the Roman bridge was built. - 


All this soil and more had beén washed off slopes 


- now covered with stones, west and north of Jeru- 


salem. Sediments carried out to sea were sorted 


‘by waves; sands. were washed back on shore to’ be- 


‘blown inland as marching sand dunes which 
choked up streams, forming pestilential marshes 
and overwhelming farmlands. The population of 
“ancient Palestine, including Transjordan, had 
- dropped to one tenth that of thriving Byzantium 
in the seventh century. Jerusalem had become a 
run-down administrative center. 

This long decline, shared by North Africa and 
the Near East, began in 640 a.p. with the first 


. invasion of nomads out of Arabia. Then followed 


more invasions, ravages of wars, and. heavy -tax 
‘burdens laid on by conquerors. as feudal landlords 
cruelly exploited peasant farmers. The remarkable 
refinements in agriculture and: animal husbandry 
attained. by the Roman-Byzantine civilization 
were blotted out. Wastage of soils and waters set 
in and destroyed the productivity of the land and 
reduced. survivors to poverty and misery. 

. Gradually, the Roman-Byzantine economy of 
. intensive agriculture ‘was replaced by nomadism, 


ers 
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Destructive, ubiquitous, long-eared, black-haired 
goats, the “‘cloven-hoofed locusts” of this part of 


the world, broke down terrace walls as they de- `` 


stroyed vegetation. What sheep did not eat, goats 
ate down to the bare earth; and camels finished off 
what was left, even thornbush. After long dry 
summers, lands were thus stripped bare and ex- 
posed to the dash of winter rains that eroded slopes 
year after year and century after century. Pales- 
tine, by the 1880s, was a man-made ruin of a 
once flourishing land. 

In 1938 and 1939, on a general survey across 
North Africa and the Middle East for our Depart- 
- ment of Agriculture, I discovered that Jewish 
agricultural colonists had bought “unprofitable” 
lands from the Arabs, albeit at very high prices. 
They had achieved the finest reclamation of old 
lands that I had seen on three continents. Al- 
though formerly city dwellers, they had trained 
themselves to be excellent farmers, eager to do 
better. 

This amazing success of Jewish land reclamation 
was due in large part to one important ingredient 
— the dynamic and idealistic spirit of the people. 
They believed redemption could not be achieved 
with hired -labor but only with intelligent self- 
labor by those inspired with a passionate love for 
these rocky, eroded slopes and malarial swamps. 


They had the courage-and indomitable spirit to do ` 
what was necessary on a terrain that would have - 


frustrated people with less vision and courage. 
Now, after almost two thousand years of home- 
lessness, about two’ million Jews are at-last free 
citizens in their own country, small and half desert 
as it is. Here they work on their own land and in 
their own industries. 

The base for these undertakings is a narrow 
strip of land on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean some 265 miles long and from twelve to 
seventy miles wide, covering 8040 square miles, 
including water surfaces. This, after two partitions 
(1922 and 1947), is what is left of the original 


mandate of some 45,165 square miles allocated for ` 


a Jewish national home by the League of Nations. 
The Israel of today is a little larger than'the state 
of New Jersey, and two thirds the size of Holland. 

This small country is a picturesque museum of a 
coastal plain of sediments and good soils, of land 
uplifts and of spectacular rift faulting. It rises in 
the north to an altitude of 4000 feet on Mount 
Meron and drops down in the Jordan rift valley to 
2600 feet below the Mediterranean, being the 
lowest inland sink in the world. This depression is 
partly filled with the lifeless waters of the Dead 
Sea, bitter with 25 per cent of salts of fabulous 
resources in potassium, bromine, and magnesium. 
Its surface is still about 1292 feet below sea level. 
The rock of the hills is mostly limestone. -Karstic 
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features of subterranean drainage let rain waters 


collect in labyrinths to issue forth in n large peren- 
nial springs in the valleys. - 

‘The climate ranges from isperat in northern 
Galilee to. subtropical and tropical. in the Jordan 
Valley. As in California, rains come in winter 
and summers are long and dry, requiring storage 
of waters for irrigation of summer crops. Annual 
rainfall averages 42 inches in the north; 26 inches 
at Jerusalem; and less than one inch at Eilat. 


Le creation of a new agriculture in this old and 
much-damaged land called for an evaluation of 
many aspects of reclamation. Leaders recognized 


“that redemption of the Holy Land must be founded 


on science, technology, and thorough training. 
Experiment stations were established in different 
areas of.the country. The government of Israel 
also got technical assistance from specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations and Point Four as- 
sistance from the United States. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
UN assisted in developing a soil and water con- 
servation program and a service to administer it. 
A team of experts, on which I served as leader, was 
supplied by F.A.O. to work with and to train 
Israeli soil scientists and to demonstrate measures 
on the land. An excellent land inventory of the 
country was completed in three years. It classified 
all land according to potential use, with precau- 
tions for conservation of soil and of the rain that 
falls on it. The survey also indicated areas best 
suited to cultivation with irrigation or with dry 
farming, lands suitable for pasturage and those 
suitable for forests, and areas that require drain- 
age, destoning, or other types of reclamation. 

The inventory revealed the scarcity of class-A 


land. Thereupon the government, except in ex- 


treme cases, prevented urban sprawl and location 
of industries on class-A land, best suited for grow- 
ing food. Now cities and towns are required to 
extend their subdivisions on less productive land, 
such as sand dunes or stony hills, wherever possible. 

_ Drainage of marshes was one of the first under- 
takings in reclamation. Early settlers had con- 
quered most of the pestilential marshes and had 
reclaimed them for agriculture, often with much 
loss of life until malaria was eradicated. Marsh- 
lands of the Valley of Jezreel became the heart of 
Israel’s agricultural life. The Valley of Zebulum, 
a swamp bordered by sand dunes, is the Haifa 
Bay nerve center of Israel’s industry, surrounded 
by residential suburbs. Marshlands of the Emeq 
Hefer had been drained and converted into pros- 
perous agricultural villages. The famous and 
beautiful Plain of Esdraelon still requires some 
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drainage of hydromorphic soils to produce two 
_crops,a year. The coastal plains, where sand 
dunes had dammed up stream channels ‘and 
created deadly swamps, are now covered with 
orange groves around prosperous centers such as 
Hadera, Peta Tikva, Givat Brenner, and Rananna. 

To complete swamp reclamation, the new state 
has drained the lake and papyrus marshes of the 


Huleh Basin, a physiographic gem. Just across the , 


border in Syria i is majestic Mount Hermon (10,000 
feet), capped with snow in. winter. The Huleh 
project brought into production some 45,000 acres 
of fertile soils, a veritable agricultural paradise, 
expected to support some 100,000 people. A small 
part of the lake with papyrus growth has been 
preserved as a natural wildlife habitat. | 

The F.A.O. group was on hand for the celebra- 
tion of the first plowing, in 1955, of some 16,000 
acres of peat soils derived from former papyrus 
marshes. Yields of first crops were three times the 
expected averages. Factories have been built to 
preserve surplus vegetables and fruits. 

Soils irrigated. with waters containing small 
amounts of salts in solution, characteristic of dry 
regions, must also be drained to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of salts in amounts toxic to crops. 
Israel is conducting a comprehensive program of 


research in the leaching requirements of nea 


lands. 

Reclamation of some 75,000 acres of Sand 
dunes moving inland is another challenge to the 
country. A much larger area of dunes lies inland 


in the southern Negeb. Research and demonstra- “ 


tions in fixation of coastal dunes are under way and 
will, in time, convert these wastes into benefits. 


|) hills were the most conspicuous‘ fea- 
ture of the landscape of Israel, but this is being 
changed, year after year, as forest plantations 
grow up to turn stark slopes of glistening white 
stones into emerald expanses. Restoration of 
forests on the hills has been a popular undertaking 
for “Redemption of the Holy Land” among. 
friends of Israel in other lands. They finance 
“gardens” of 100 trees or “‘forests’? of 1000 to 
10,000 trees in honor or in memory of friends, 
relatives, or benefactors of Israel. Projects of 
large- scale afforestation, such as the Martyr’s 
Forest of six million trees, are carried out by the 
government and by the Jewish National Fund. 
Work in forest nurseries and tree planting gives 
immigrants wages and arouses a love .of the good 
earth that helps in their rehabilitation until they 
become self-supporting. Already, some needs for 
fuel, poles, wood pulp, and shipping crates are 
supplied from plantations, reducing costly im- 


r 


ports. Trees grow rapidly on stony hills, for their 
roots seek out residual soil left by past erosion in 


pockets _and. crevasses common in limestone- ’ 


country rock. ‘Some 50 million trees have been 
planted to date, and the program calls. for 200 
million in the next ten years. 

To make vast overgrazed rangelands of Israel 
“flow with milk and honey’ again is a spectacular 


undertaking in reclamation. The task is to reseed -7 


the range with good endemic, as well as with 
imported, grasses and with forage plants from 
South Africa, Australia, and America, and to 


apply -scientific management. A 500-acre grass ~ 


nursery was established early, and others were’set 
up later, to grow grass seeds in ton lots for renewal 
and improvement of grazing capacity of range- 
lands. At an international conference on pasture 


_and grassland management around the Mediter- ` 


ranean, held in Israel under sponsorship of F.A.O., 
Israel was cited as having the best examples of 
grassland management for livestock production of 
all countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Reclamation of all kinds of lands was under- 
taken’ with a zest that would amaze American 
farmers. In deep soils encumbered with stones, 
great tractor-drawn chisels are used to bring 
stones to the surface. The stones are piled in 


‘ridges on the contour to clear interspaces for '’ 


cultivation. Lands without stones but cut up with, 
eroding gullies are planted to wood lots or to 
grasses, according to the amount of rainfall; or if 
topography permits, the area is contoured for 
cultivation, with broad base terraces to control 
storm runoff and to lead it around slopes to nat- 
ural drainage ways. - 

The beginning in crop improvements made by 
Aaron Aaronsohn, who first discovered wild wheat 
in Galilee in 1908, is being followed by modern 
research in plant breeding and in protection of 
crops against pests and plant diseases. Israel now 


- grows, besides grains, high-grade cotton, sugar 


beets, and peanuts that equal or exceed the yields 
in California. It has converted production of 
vegetables from grave shortages to surpluses and 


- grows industrial crops for its own needs and for 


export as well. 

Ancient Israel was known as a land of fruits, 
of pomegranates, figs, grapes, olives, and dates. 
Modern horticulturists are doing far more today, 
in introducing and improving new varieties. Israel 
grows bananas, avocados, persimmons, mangoes, 
and nuts of several kinds. Moreover, citriculture 
is a primary industry of the land and yields the 
highest value in exports, in addition to an abun- 
dance for local consumption. The Shamouti or 
Jaffa orange has an excellent reputation through- 
out England and Europe. Much is being done 
with deciduous fruits and with the carob (Ceratonia 
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siliqua), indigenous to the country, to supplement 
forage of grazing-lands for livestock. 

Irrigation, which ensures two crops a year in 
most of the country and more in areas of year-long 
growing temperatures, requires thorough investi- 
gation of water supplies and development and 
efficient use of ground and surface waters. Since 
statehood, Israel has increased its irrigated acreage 
fivefold. Wells located by geological research 
made ground waters available more surely and 
quickly. 
more bountiful than former studies had indicated. 
Grids of steel and concrete pipelines have' been 
laid to connect new wells as they are brought in, 
ensuring dependable supplies. 

Development of surface waters called for hydro- 
logical and engineering investigations that were 
begun by the Jewish Agency during the mandate. 
Many schemes were studied, including my own 
proposal for a Jordan Valley Authority for irriga- 
tion and hydropower. After years of investigation, 
the Master Water Plan was approved and is now 
in force. Under this plan, Israel will make use of 
every available source of water before it is lost to 
the Mediterranean or.to the Dead Sea, and will 
deliver water to districts where it will yield the 
greatest benefits in agriculture and settlement. As 
is the case in California, Israel has much more 
good land than water for its irrigation, and its 
_water resource development plan vies with that of 
California in thoroughness and achievement. 

The central feature of the Master Water Plan is 
a great 108-inch prestressed concrete pipe, made 
in Israel, to conduct surplus waters of the Huleh 
Basin and upper Jordan River to the excellent 
loess or wind-laid soils of the northern Negeb, 
which, when irrigated, produce abundant crops. 
This pipeline from Dan to Beersheba and beyond 
will also supply manufacturing- centers in the 
southern Negeb. 

There are five satellite projects: the Lake Ti- 
berias (Sea of Galilee) to Beit Shean, under con- 
struction; the Western Galilee-Qishon, completed; 
the Yarkon to Negeb, with two concrete pipelines; 
an eastern 66-inch line 60 miles long, completed 
and in use; as well as a western 70-inch line. Also, 
flood waters are captured to prevent wastage to 
the sea. Several dams have been completed and 
provide for recharge of coastal plain aquifers that 
are now heavily pumped. 

Plans have been made and work is under way 


to rectify sewage effluent of cities and towns and | 


to reclaim about 50 per cent of the water for 
irrigation of field crops. 

Decentralized industries have been developed 
as part of cooperative agricultural settlements, 
and manpower is productive the year round. This 
has meaning for the beginnings of industrialization 


Moreover, ground water proved to be - 
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in the agrarian economies that are prevalent in 
about two thirds of the world. Many of the less 
developed Afro-Asian states are seeking technical 
assistance from Israel or are. sending representa- 
tives to study this phase for their own programing. 
Israel has its own “Point Four SnpErSEy: to assist 
these states. 

In thirteen years of statehood the government 
and people of Israel have gone a long way in creat- 
ing with their own labor a new, forward-looking 
agriculture. The benefits are shared by 240,000 
Arab citizens of Israel, who now have a higher 
standard of living than the peoples of surrounding - 
Arab states. 

Of what remains to be done, I mention only 
some major activities. Completion of the Master 
Water Plan by 1970 is expected. This would bring 
into use practically all the available natural waters 
within the borders of Israel. Further growth in 
agriculture will depend on more efficient use of 
existing supplies and in desalinization of brackish 
and sea waters. Two plants to convert sea water 
are soon to be built at Eilat, one using vacuum 
freezing, and the other, flash distillation in con- 
junction with a large steam electric-power plant. 
Hopes. are high that Israel will find a way to use 
atomic power for conversion of sea water to fresh. 
water. Research and development will solve many 
existing problems and increase efficiency in agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, and poultry production. 

The future for industrialization in many other 
fields is also promising. Israel has resources — 
vast stores of potassium, bromine, and magnesium 
in the Dead Sea, and considerable deposits of rock 
phosphates out of which its chemical industries 
manufacture fertilizers for home use and for ex- 
port as well. The prospects for a permanent and 
sustaining agriculture are very good if Israel is 
safeguarded in its rights to carry on. 

Israel is well located, at the hub of land, air, and 
shipping lanes, with its own prosperous El Al air- 
line and rapidly enlarging merchant and fishing 
fleets. Its population, viability is a dynamic geo- 
graphic relation; -it depends on the genius of a 
people for agriculture, for industries, for efficiency 
in divisions of labor, and for social justice. The 
prospects are that, in the new agriculture now 
being developed in Israel, one acre of irrigated 
land, or its equivalent, supplemented by livestock 
products, will support four people. A prelimi- 
nary estimate can be made on this basis. The un- 
known is the number of people who can be fed 
from imports earned by exports of all kinds. In 
the case of Great Britain, only half of the popula- 
tion is now supplied with foods grown in the 
country, and the other half by imports, in effect 
purchased by exports. I would expect Israel to 
do as well or better. 
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ready to hear a fresh point of.view on religion from 


+ past sis years. as. executive secretary ‘of the Baptist Convention i in I srael. 


Nase thè ancient Athenians, Israelis are usually | | 
There are the rabbinical courts to deal with the 


any source. They may show little sympathy, but: | 


every comer has his chance to be heard, and be 
taken apart. 


as the famous preacher spoke in ‘each of Israel’s 
They had come to hear a man 


. who, they knew, would invite his audience to-a 


personal acquaintance with, a faith held by less 
than one twentieth of Israel’s population. a 


Their .willingness. to hear ‘all sides | 
‘was demonstrated during the visit of evangelist 
‘Billy Graham. Large audiences, with a liberal rep- 
"resentation of Jewish listeners, filled the churches 


~~ 
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Temple of Chief Rabbi, Jerissalem - 
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established its own system `of religious coùrts. 


massive demands of an`- immigrant population. 


. Muslim courts apply the Sharia law, under whose 


Christian communities have their separate eccle- 


But.being interested in religion in Israel isa far A 


cry from being religious. Just the opposite is true. 


Because of the obscurantism of the religious leaders >. 


and their preoccupation with politics on the local 
and national scene, religion has lost’ the respect 
of largë numbers of Israelis. Very often a certain 
belligerence is exhibited in order to express dis- 


. jurisdiction the only legal mixed marriage in the 


state can be sanctioned. 'Sharia law allows a. 


Muslim to marry either a Jewish or Christian 
wife, and the wife may retain her former religion. 
Muslim women do not enjoy similar privileges. 
In.addition ‘to these courts, the various recognized 


siastical courts, and follow their own prescribed 


set of laws, with little thought being given to inter-._ 


community uniformity. 


The system has an even greater weakness. “Tt 
makes no provisions for the personal-status affairs 


of the freethinkers, agnostics, or even members 


satisfaction with that which, passes for religion in - 


Israel today: 

Much of the trouble stems from the lack of 
civil courts.to deal with matters of personal status, 
such. as, marriage; divorce, burial, and..certain 
inheritance: problėms. ` In the: absence -of such 
courts, each recognized community - (millet) has 
a belegraphs by R. Gates. 
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of the unrecognized denominations, including 
Israel’s Protestants. In order to get married, an 
unbelieving individual of Jewish, Muslim, or 
Christian background, as well as a member: of 
the unrecognized faiths, must.of necessity violate 
his conscience.and*say. his. vows before a rabbi, 
priest, or cadi in whose religion he does.not be- 


lieve. While a Protestant couple may be married- 


` in their church by their pastor; the marriage has 
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no legal status and may be invalidated if contested. 
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It is absolutely impossible for Protestants to get 
a divorce in Israel. ` 

The existence of religious courts and the absence 
of civil courts are in themselves a violation of the 
principle of equal rights and personal freedom. 
When there exists such a situation, the late Haim 
Greenberg maintained, “the State assumes the 
character of a ‘tripartite theocracy.’ ” 

The seriousness of the problems arising from the 
use of coercive legislation in the area of faith and 
conscience cannot be overestimated, and it is in 
this area that many are expressing resentment. I 
conducted a survey in the course of which religious 
leaders of the major faiths were polled. The 
majority registered their belief that serious harm 
was inflicted on any individual who was coerced 
in matters of faith and conscience. Any spiritual 
benefit derived was considered as nil; on the other 
hand, such coercion made him no more than a 
part of a machine or a cell of the social organism 
and robbed him of a wholeness or an entity which 
was his rightful small universe. 

A man may leave his church, his mosque, his 
synagogue; he may forsake his community or 
renounce his nationality and become the citizen 
of another state and still retain his selfhood. 
In so doing he may either ruin his life or redeem 
it, depending on the circumstances, but in a bona 
fide democratic society, he must be free to take the 
plunge. If a citizen eats pork or travels to the 
beach on the Sabbath, or if he chooses to observe 
all the dietary laws and relaxes at home on the 
Sabbath, the state is invading the sacred domain 
of conscience in enacting legislation, except to 
protect him in the free exercise of these rights. 

Because of the growing estrangement between 
the rabbis and the people, the professional reli- 
gionist is turning more and more to the political 
arena, where he seeks to legislate coercive religious 
measures in order to retain a rapidly waning 
influence within the community. His religious 
activities in the congregation are confined to 
matters of ritual. Thus, the Israeli is confronted 
with religious leadership concerned largely with 
ritual and the struggle for political power within 
the framework of the nation’s four religious par- 
ties. The result has produced not only spiritual 
malnutrition but a religious leadership that is out 
of contact with present-day realities. 

The same criticism may be applied just as 
appropriately to Christian and Muslim religious 
leadership. Centuries of cultural and spiritual 
drought have reduced the Arab villagers to such 
insensitivity that they are scarcely aware of their 
great needs. Muslim religious leadership in this 
area is almost nonexistent, while Christian efforts 
of a permanent nature are pitifully inadequate. 

Much of the dilemma can be explained from 
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history., The prophet Mohammed, desiring to 
provide: a tolerant way of life for his non-Muslim 
subjects, Jews and Christians, conferred upon 
them the status of dhimmi, or protected peoples. 
These subjugated minorities plowed his fields and 
paid enormous taxes into the treasury, but re- 
mained segregated from the mainstream of life. 

The system was too successful to be discarded; 
consequently, the Ottoman Turks adapted the 
prevailing administrative machinery to their needs 
and further perfected the Prophet’s system. As 
it developed, Muslim Sharia law applied only to 
the Muslims, and the Christians and Jews were 
allowed to arrange their own internal affairs. The 
religious courts of the various communities had 
jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to personal 
status. Unwilling to alter existing practices, the 
British adopted the system, allowing only minor 
changes during the period of their mandate. 

At a cursory view, it may seem incredible that 
the new Jewish state would also elect to conform 
to medieval Middle Eastern norms, but this it 
did, and for the following reasons. 

One explanation, oversimplified and difficult to 
substantiate, is that the community system in 
Israel today is the natural result of the meeting and 
merger of the ghetto with the millet. In both, ` 
high communal walls exist that cannot easily 
be scaled in either direction. 

Others maintain that the adoption of the millet 
system was the result of political expediency dur- 
ing the first few months of statehood. The found- 
ing fathers were in deS’perate need of a majority 
to form the first coalition, and rather than risk a 
compromise with Mapam, also socialist, they 
invited the religious bloc to join them, and the 
close tie that resulted has been maintained. 

The real reason for the tenacious grip of the 
mullet system upon Israel is the powerful support 
it receives from the religious leaders of all faiths 
— Jewish, Muslim, and Christian. They are 
convinced that only within the high protective 
walls of such a system is their existence secure. 
The preservation of the communal wall is life 
itself, and they interpret their mission largely in 
terms of patching and mending its cracks, to the 
exclusion of a pastoral concern for the individual 
and his spiritual welfare within the walls. 

In the attempt to accomplish the almost im- 
possible with an immigrant population, the plan- 
ners of the state have concentrated their efforts on 
creating national unity. When it is considered 
that nearly every nation of the world is repre- 
sented, with a Babel of languages and a night- 
mare of cultures, the effort has been heroic. Yet, 
while the existence of the minority communities, 
with their distinct religio-ethnic emphasis, is en- 
couraged, it will be virtually impossible to weld the 
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state into the national unity that is so desirable. 
Instead of a united people emerging within the 
framework of democratic statehood, the result will 
continue to be an unwieldy collection of “states” 
within a state. 

Sentiment favorable to the dissolution of the 
millet system may be expected to come not from 
religious or political echelons of leadership but 
from the young intelligentsia who favor the secular 
interpretation of government. They understand 
the secular state ideal in terms expressed by 
Muhammed Assed Bey, former Minister of Justice 
in Turkey: “A secular state means neither irreli- 
giousness or religiousness. It means that religion 
has nothing to do with the affairs of the state. 
Religion becomes a matter of personal conscience.” 

Theodor Herzl, the father of modern Zionism, 
chose to state it in other terms, but with equal 
force: “We shall let every man find salvation .. . 
in his own particular way. Above and before 
all we shall make room for the immortal band of 
our freethinkers, who are constantly making new 
conquests for humanity. No more force will be 
exercised on anyone than is necessary for the 
preservation of the state and order... .” After 
singularly honoring religious leaders for their 
“valuable function,” Herzl cautions, “but they 
must not interfere in the administration of the 
state which confers distinction upon them, else 
they will conjure up difficulties within and with- 
out.” Prophetic words such as these need a 
rehearing today. j 

Few national problems facing this young state 
have their first steps toward solution so clearly 
defined as has the religious problem. Immediate 
attention needs to be given to the establishment of 
a dual system of courts, civil and religious, to serve 
those of the secular as well as the religious ap- 
proach. The majority of citizens would no doubt 
continue to apply to the religious courts on matters 
pertaining to personal status. Others, including 
those of the nonrecognized communities, the non- 
religious, and those of mixed religions or nation- 
alities, would have the option of applying to civil 
courts for marriage certificates, burial permits, 
divorces, and for the settlement of certain inheri- 
tance problems. In the survey mentioned earlier, 
the majority of those polled indicated a decided 
preference for the dual system of courts, and as- 
serted that such an approach would be an im- 
portant first step toward granting full civil rights 


to the state’s minority citizens as well as to its ` 
own nonconformists. | 

The reformation will come most successfully 
through a rededication to the principles of Herzl 
and a determined resolve to ensure the nation - 
against further theocratic encroachments. It will 
come through a mandate from the citizens of the’. 
state, who are committed to the democratic ideal. 
of statehood in which there is a free synagogue, 
free church, and free mosque within a free state. 

The religious leaders of all faiths would be freed 
to return to their pulpits and to their congrega- 
tions to perform the spiritual ministry which is 
so desperately needed. From renewed spiritual 
responsibility would emerge religious respectabil- 
ity. A rabbinate, clergy, and Muslim leadership 
engaged in lifting the moral and spiritual life of 
their people would soon become recognized as a 
band of indispensable and highly revered servants 
of God and man. ) 
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Ax ERA in history shrouded in legend for more 
than eighteen hundred years is now coming to life 
through the efforts of modern archaeologists in a 
country rich with the remains of all ages and all 
peoples, Israel. The revolt in 132 c.e. of Bar 
Kochba, leader of the Jewish fighters against 
Roman rule in Palestine, has through the cen- 
turies been an inspiring episode in the life of the 
Jewish people and of tantalizing interest to his- 
torians. The revolt of Bar Kochba’s ‘‘freedom 
fighters” took place at a crucial time, when the 
might of Rome was threatened by fiercely fought, 
though largely unsuccessful, national rebellions. 
But information about this Jewish rebel has been 
extraordinarily scanty and limited to references in 
the Talmudic literature, in the writings of Church 
fathers, and in inscriptions on ancient coins. Only 
the fact that there was a revolt under the leader- 
ship of Bar Kochba and its duration seemed firmly 
established. Now, however, our recent archaeo- 
logical findings in the Judean Desert give dramatic 
illumination of the figure of Bar Kochba, his ac- 
tivities, and the life of the times. 

What follows is a chronological account of the 
discoveries made in 1960 and 1961 of Bar Kochba 
“The Climb to the Cave,” copyright © Yigael Yadin. 


The Secret 
in the Cliffs 


The Discovery 
of the Bar Kochba Letters 


BY YTIGAELS TADIN 


Chief of Operations during the Israel War of Inde- 
pendence in 1948, and later Chief of Staff of the Israel 
Defense Forces, YIGAEL Yapin is today the ranking 
archaeologist on the staff of the Hebrew University. 
He has made many important discoveries in the 
Judean Desert and caves. His latest report has been 
edited and abridged for us by Dr. Carl C. Seltzer of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 


documents and other materials found in a large 
cave in Nahal Hever near En-Gedi, on the west- 
ern bank of the Dead Sea. 

Our explorations were brought about by earlier 
reports of certain fragmentary finds made by 
Bedouins in a cave of Nahal Tze‘elim, north of 
Massada, in Israeli territory. After confirmation 
of these reports had been obtained by Dr. Y. 
Aharoni in preliminary survey missions, we de- 
cided to launch a major expedition into the area. 
The expedition was carried out by various agen- 
cies — the Hebrew University, the Israel Explora- 
tion Society, the Government Antiquities Depart- 
ment, and the Israel Defense Forces. The aid of 
the Army was indispensable in traversing the wild 
and desolate terrain, in providing communica- 
tions, and in reconnaissance. ‘The preparations 
resembled the planning of a complex military 
operation, the enemy being the rugged mountains 
and steep precipices of the Judean Desert. 

Planned and organized with the special as- 
sistance of Yosef Aviram, the honorary secretary 
of the Exploration Society, the expedition set out 
on its task on March 23, 1960. After preliminary 
photographs, of the sheer cliffs overhanging the 
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Dead Sea were made from a helicopter, the ardu- 
ous trip from Beersheba through the desert and 
mountain areas to the caves near En-Gedi was 
undertaken and completed by our convoy, con- 
sisting of squads of students, kibbutz members, 
scouts, army engineers, and amateur and pro- 
fessional archaeologists. 

A squad under my direction first explored a 
cave cut into the cliffs of Nahal Arugot, which we 
dubbed “Cave of the Vulture” because of the large 
nest of vultures at its entrance. While this par- 
ticular cave yielded nothing in the way of papyri 
fragments or materials, nevertheless it was of great 
value to us, for we learned how difficult was a 
descent down the 300-foot wall of a steep cliff, and 
how cautious one must be. All of the cliffs in this 
area, composed of loose stones and brittle rock, 
made exploring extremely dangerous. Any false 
step might be followed by a tremendous avalanche, 
and thus the climber had to be suspended by ropes 
in front of a crevice in the rock and hurl himself 
inside at exactly the right moment. 


THE FIRST SIGNS OF BAR KOCHBA 


Our first real discovery was made by another 
squad, exploring the large cave of Nahal Hever in 
the side of a cliff, on top of which still could be 
seen the ruins of a Roman camp, two thousand 
years old. This cave (to be called the “Cave of 
Letters”), 150 yards in depth, was made up of 
three vaults, each of which could be reached only 
by crawling through rocky gaps on one’s stomach. 
In the last of the three bat-infested chambers cut 
into the side of the rock, we found a collection of 
baskets overflowing with human skulls, and layers 
of large mats covering human bones. 

It was a grim sight. Before us were the remains 
of Bar Kochba’s fighters, buried in this strange 
manner. How did they die? Perhaps from famine 
or thirst, with Roman soldiers besieging them 
from above. Further clues we found consisted of 
a small coin inscribed with the words ‘‘Leherut 
Yerushalayim” (“For the freedom of Jerusalem”) 
and an almost intact arrow, its triangular head 
still embedded in a stick. 

Since the coin and arrow led us to believe that 
other small metallic objects might still be buried 
in the cave, we took advantage of the use of a 
mine detector offered by the Israel Defense 
Forces. The plan was to start from where the 
coin had been found and gradually to work 
through all the chambers. 

I had been inside the cave for a few hours when 
a worker suddenly appeared and asked me to come 
immediately. In the first chamber, about fifty 
feet from the entrance, along the left wall, the 
mine detector was reacting violently. Curiously 


enough, there was no sign of metal. The only 
thing visible was the top of a woven object em- 
bedded in the earth at a depth of about twenty 
inches. After about thirty minutes of work the 
object began to take on the appearance of a 
basket, of the type in which the skulls had been 
placed in the inner chamber. 

When the debris had been cleared, we saw that 
the basket was on its side, both handles tied to- 
gether with a rope. I untied the knot and inserted 
my hand. Inside I found a copper jug, com- 
pletely intact, virtually in pristine condition. One 
surprise followed another. I removed large and 
small jugs, some of them engraved near the handles 
with heads of birds, others with palmlike motifs. 
Out came three incense shovels of varying sizes. 
It was clear that we had before us cult objects. 

Following the shovels came a kind of pan 
(Latin, patera), a fine work of craftsmanship, en- 
graved with a ram’s head; with the handle it re- 
sembled the Roman battering-ram. Next I drew 
out a five-pronged key typical of the Roman 
period, then two large bowls, one wondrously 
preserved. 

The question immediately presented itself, 
What was a cache of this nature doing in the cave? 
The answer was apparent. It is known that 
Roman legions went into battle carrying all the 
equipment needed for ritual purposes. But I had 
also noticed that some of the figures of Roman 
deities stamped on the handles appeared to have 
been deliberately rubbed out and filed to a point 
where the faces were deeply scratched. What we 
had found, then, was possibly booty taken from a 
Roman camp by Bar Kochba’s soldiers before 
they were forced to flee to the caves. During this 
time, the faces of the engraved gods were damaged. 


MANUSCRIPTS ARE FOUND 


Following a day of rest, we returned to work 
with renewed vigor. An hour later one of the 
workmen shouted to me, “Yigael, come see what I 
found!? Resting on the trembling palm of his 
hand was a fragment of a scroll. The fragment 
was small, made of nicely worked animal hide, 
but inferior in quality to parchment. The writing 
was exceptionally clear, and I began to read, 
““Yagur be‘ohlekha,” then, “Tamim ufo‘el tzedek.? A 
worker cried out, “‘Psalms!’’, and another added, 
“Chapter 15!” 

As the verses were arranged in regular cadence, 
and as the words “‘ Mikhtam le-David”’ (the opening 
of Chapter 16) were just visible at the bottom, it 
was a simple matter to reconstruct the original 
width of the scroll. From the type of script em- 
ployed, I would date this manuscript between the 
Qumram Scrolls and the Bar Kochba period — in 
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other words, the second half of the first century 


c.E. At last, a Hebrew fragment from the Book of 


Books! 

Toward noon of the same day, one of the oes 
ers called me into the innermost cave. ‘‘Yoram/’s 
down there, and he’s found something!” When I 
had struggled down a slit next to the wall for about 
six or eight feet, I saw Yoram below me, com- 
pressed into a tiny enclosure. At his feet was a 
large, ripped goatskin water bottle. Since it was 
so fragile, we decided to empty it of its contents 
and then hoist it to prevent disintegration. 

When we examined the contents, we found to 
our astonishment all manner of goods — colored 
raw wood, beads, a bone spoon, and numerous 
smaller packages, which contained such things as 
a salt stone, a peppercorn, and other materials 
which we could not immediately identify. Clearly, 
we had before us some woman’s carefully con- 
cealed treasures. Yoram then handed up a small 
package tied with cords. I looked at the bundle. 
Incredible! It was a collection of papyri tied with 
two cords, one thick and one thin. Between the 
papyri I made out slots of thin wood containing 
written inscriptions. 

I dared not breathe aloud the hope of having 
found important documents, but carefully placed 
the bundle in my kit with the copper cult objects. 
The matter of the papyri would have to await 
our return home. We finished with the cave and 
broke camp. 

On returning to Jerusalem I began the process 
of checking the contents of the packet. Clearly 
visible at the end of the wooden slats were letters 
in cursive script. I stared in amazement as | 
read, “Shimon Bar Kosebah hannast al Yisrael? 
(“Shimon Bar Kosebah, Prince over Israel”). 
After I had shared this find with my excited col- 
leagues, Professors Avigad and Mazar, and Avi- 
ram, it was decided not to make any announce- 
ment until all the papyri were opened. 

The delicate task of opening the packet and 
unrolling the papyri was assigned to Professor 
James Biberkraut, the man who had painstakingly 
unfolded the Dead Sea Scrolls. His wife, Helena, 
photographed each step of the operation and all 
elements in the packet. The four slats, when 
joined together, constituted a single board, 17.5 
by 7.5 centimeters, covered with two columns of 
writing totaling seventeen lines. It was an order 
from “Shimon Bar Kosebah” to ““Yehonatan and 
Masabala” to confiscate the wheat of one Tahnun 
Bar Yishmael and send it to him (Bar Kochba) 
under guard, and to deal with the people of 
Teqoah, in the Desert of Judea.: Each order car- 
ried with it a threat of punishment. Third, the 
two men were ordered to take prisoner one Yeshua 
Bar Tadmoraya and send him to Bar Kochba. 


THE SECRET IN THE CLIFFS 


The order was signed by Shmuel Bar Ami, who 
we assume served as a Bar Kochba adjutant. 


THE PAPYRI 


The unfolding of the papyri by the Biberkrauts 
involved the most meticulous procedures, and was 
accomplished on four different dates. When the 
task was completed, we had a total of fifteen docu- 
ments — four in Hebrew, nine in Aramaic, two in 
Greek — all letters from Bar Kochba, most in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

One of the initial group, of four papyri, con- 
tained explicit instructions commanding Yehona- 
tan Bar Be‘ayan to do whatever Elisha commands. 
Shimon goes into no details, perhaps because the 
matter was secret, but we learn from this letter the 
nature of the chain of command by which Bar 
Kochba transmitted orders and how the orders 
were formulated. They are marked by sapier; 
directness, and brevity. 

The third letter of the second group is small and 
closely written, containing thirteen lines of script 
and two of signature, all completely preserved. 
Here Shimon commands Yehonatan and Masa- 
bala to reap the benefits of the property of one 
Elazar Bar Hittah. This letter is signed, as is the 
one in wood, with a name other than Bar Kochba. 

In the next group, there is a small document 
which deserves attention. In it Shimon again 
writes to Yehonatan and Masabala and com- 
mands them to harvest the wheat in the areas 
under their jurisdiction. It may be assumed that 
all these letters were written before Yehonatan 
and’ Masabala fled to the caves, at a time when 
Bar Kochba was still commanding his forces. The 
assumption that these men controlled an area 
including wheat fields is fortified by the documents 


found in Jordan, which contained deeds for the 


sale of houses and fields. If this reconstruction is 
correct, then we may be more certain that these 
two men brought this packet of letters with them 
upon taking refuge in the caves. 

In the final group of documents opened, we 
found the treasure of the entire lot. It is a large 
text, 19 by 10 centimeters, written in two columns 
of Hebrew. Three of the letters unrolled earlier 
were in Hebrew, but all had been badly damaged. 
The principal interest of this letter lies, however, 
in its answer to a question which had plagued us 
from the outset: Where were Jonathan (Yehona- 
tan) and Masabala when they received these 
dispatches? The first two lines of this text read, 
“From Shimon Bar Kosebah to the men of En- 
Gedi, to Masabala and Yehonatan Bar Be‘ayan: 
Greeting P’ 

This aids greatly in explaining certain mys- 
teries left by the letters unrolled earlier. In the 
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one on wood, Bar Kochba speaks of the men of 
Teqoah, which had always been an important 
military and agricultural center. The city is men- 
tioned in Nehemiah (Neh. 3:5) and in connec- 
tion with the Maccabean war. Since Teqoah is 
mentioned twice in letters to Jonathan and Masa- 
bala in a way that indicates command, we may 
suppose that the two men commanded an area 
extending at least from En-Gedi on the east to 
Teqoah on the west and comprising the central 
sector of the Judean Desert and the coast of the 
Dead Sea. 

This also clarifies the order concerning Elazar 
Bar Hittah’s property, since this fertile En-Ged1 
land was under the aegis of Jonathan and Masa- 
bala. Further, we can deduce from whence had 
come the fighters who were left after the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. The cave where the letters were 
discovered lies about three and a half miles from 
En-Gedi. 
Gedi took refuge in this cave. Last, we can now be 
sure that En-Gedi was an important center for 
Bar Kochba’s army. 
~ As we have already seen, Bar Kochba was not 
always satisfied with the actions of Jonathan and 
Masabala. The’ present letter is more specific: 
“You sit and eat and drink of the property of the 
house of Israel, and care nothing for your broth- 
ers,” he complains. These remarks are strikingly 


direct, bringing us into immediate contact with’ 


the personalities and vagaries of the revolt. 

The rest of the Hebrew letter is of equal interest. 
Bar Kochba goes on to order Jonathan and 
Masabala to take charge of the cargo of a ship 
_which has stopped in their port. En-Gedi, then, 
also imported provisions; presumably the agri- 
cultural products from the areas south and east of 
the Dead Sea were concentrated here. Without 
doubt, En-Gedi was one of the military and eco- 
nomic bastions of Bar Kochba. 


THE Í FOUR KINDS”? 


The very last papyrus, five lines on a 23 by 6 
centimeter area, turned out to be one of the most 
intriguing of the lot, and it contained a surprise. 
Instead of being addressed to Jonathan and Masa- 
bala, this was a letter to “Yehuda Bar Menashe,” 
and the address was ‘“‘Qiryat ‘Arabaya.” The 
letter says, “I have sent you two donkeys, so that 
you may send two men with them to Yehonatan 
and Masabala to load them with palm branches 
and citron and send them back to your camp. 
You, on your part, send others [men] to bring you 
with willows and myrtle . ..-and send them to 
the camp.” 

The first question which presented itself was the 
location of Yehuda Bar Menashe’s camp. Given 
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It is most likely that the men of En-- 


that Jonathan was at En-Gedi and Bar Kochba 
near Jerusalem, Qiryat ‘Arabaya was probably ` 
somewhere in between. The name does not per- 
sist in any modern place names, but it seems to us 
that we can identify it, as Mazar proposes, with 
Birath ‘Areva of Bethlehem of Judea. 

This place is mentioned in the famous legend 
of the birth of the Messiah. In the text of the 
Midrash there is preserved the story that a certain 
Jew was plowing his field when his cow lowed. 
An Arab came along and told him to set his bullock 
free and untie his plow because the Temple had 
been destroyed. When the cow lowed a second 
time, the Arab told him to harness his bullock 
and plow because the King-Messiah had been 
born. When the plowman asked the name and 
birthplace, he was told that the name was Mena- 
hem Ben Hizkiyahu, and the birthplace, Birath 
‘Areva of Bethlehem of Judea. This and other 
references would place the village south of Bethle- 
hem, near Urtas. 

It is clear now why this letter was among the 
collection sent to Jonathan and Masabala. Ye- 
huda Bar Menashe had sent the donkeys and men 
to Jonathan and Masabala according to instruc- 
tions, with the Bar Kochba letter as confirmation 
of the order. Almost certainly this letter had been 
written concerning preparations for the feast of 
Sukkoth, in order to supply the soldiers at Bar 
Kochba’s camp with the requisite “four kinds” of 
plants for the celebration of the feast. 

It is interesting to note that Bar Kochba found 
it necessary to send two of his own donkeys for the 
transportation of the supplies; presumably, trans- 
portation was difficult to obtain. Finally, the 
topography of these events becomes clear when we 
see Jonathan and Masabala at the fertile oasis of 
En-Gedi, Yehuda Bar Menashe in the vicinity of 
Urtas, and Bar Kochba himself with a camp 
somewhere near Jerusalem. 


Our study of the finds of the spring of 1960 
made it clear that we would have to renew our 
search in the same area for whatever additional 
information we could obtain concerning the Bar 
Kochba period. We were equally certain from 
our previous experience that no significant large- 
scale scientific exploration of the Judean Desert 
canyons and rugged terrain could be carried out 
without the help, again, of the Israel Defense 
Forces. 

This second venture, coordinated by Yosef 
Aviram, was broken down into four subexpeditions, 
under Nahman Avigad, Yaharon Aharoni, Pessah 
Bar-Adon, and myself. After picking up our vol- 
unteers in Beersheba, on March 14, 1961, we set 
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out for our various destinations —‘Avigad for En- 
Gedi, Bar-Adon for Nahal Mishmar, Aharoni for 
the southern bank of Nahal Hever, and I for the 
Cave of Letters on the northern bank of the same 
Nahal Hever. 

We did not expect to uncover very much in this 
cave, since we had gone over it the previous year. 
We therefore considered it a good omen that, soon 


after we had begun to work, two members of the . 


group turned up a piece of stamped clay tied to a 
string, from the same niche which had produced 
the letters. 

The clay was obviously a seal with which one of 
the letters had been bound. Later, in Jerusalem, 
a photographic enlargement of this seal showed 
it to be of some foliage, either a lulab palm frond 
or a myrtle branch, both part of the ritual equip- 
ment of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

That afternoon I was working in the first cham- 
ber when a member of the team came hurrying in 
from the third chamber to report that in moving 
around he had stepped on a rock that “moved 
suspiciously” and had lifted the rock to discover a 
niche containing “a basket full of all sorts of 
things.” I hurried back with him to the niche, 
and after examining it decided not to move any- 
thing until we could get the expedition photog- 
rapher to take pictures of the site and each of the 
finds as it was removed. 

When we started to remove the objects from the 
site, the first article extracted from the basket was 
a semicircular wooden box, now empty, but 
which had once apparently contained a lady’s 
jewelry. Then came a number of wooden plates 
in an excellent state of preservation, followed by a 
sickle, also in excellent condition, of the sort 
which to this day is used in the area by Arab 
peasants. 

Next came a pair of women’s sandals; we were 
startled at their resemblance to the so-called 
“Eilat Sandals” of our own day. We also brought 
up two. keys on a ring, followed by a group of 
wood-handled knives, including one “freshly” 
sharpened knife. 

Beneath the basket containing all these articles 
lay a large waterskin, much like last year’s skin 
containing the letters, but in a very bad state of 
preservation. Before dealing with this, however, 
we decided to clear out the objects lying around 
it — a brass pan with two large handles, two little 
` brass flasks, and a mirror. We seemed to be re- 
peating last year’s finds, and this, of course, quick- 
ened the hope in us that, as happened last year, 
we would turn up a treasure of documents. 

Even as this thought struck me, my eyes. fell on 
a scroll, neatly rolled and bound. Carefully we 
tucked it away in a bed of cotton in a box. Then I 
caught sight of a strange object, a reed about 30 


` THE SECRET IN THE CLIFFS 


centimeters long. For a moment I thought we 
had found an ancient flute, but on examining it I 


‘could clearly see through one end of the reed that 


it contained a tightly rolled papyrus. 

Now I turned to the pile of cloth and the dam- 
aged waterskin. Reaching in, I picked up a cigar- 
shaped papyrus, and then five more papyri, all 
lying together in a small leather pouch beside the 
waterskin. Then we removed the waterskin — 
or, rather, as we later learned in Jerusalem, the 
remnants of three waterskins. 

We continued emptying the cache, removing 
bundles of tatters — sacks, shirts, and a whole 
variety. of material a woman might need for 
mending the family clothing... Then I reached 
down and fished up another bundle; more rags, 
I thought. But this one was nicely bound, and it 
proved to contain the treasure we were looking 
for. There, in an opening in the bundle’s wrap- 
ping, I could make out dozens of papyri, tightly 
rolled and packed — apparently the biggest 
single hoard of documents yet found in our cave 
or in any of the Jordanian caves. __ 

Exhilarated, we made our way back to camp 
that evening and sent the papyri to Jerusalem for 
unraveling. But the expedition still had more 
than a week’s work laid out for it, and in this 
week many other objects were discovered, all 
buried carefully under the blocks of stone. 


THE FIVE PAPYRI FROM THE LEATHER POUCH 


Directly after our return from the desert, I had 
my first glimpse of the five papyri at the Biber- 
krauts’. Although I had been told they were 
written in a fine hand, the beautiful script I saw 
was superior to anything previously found in 
secular documents from this period. It was the 
work of a professional scribe and resembled the 
script of the Biblical fragments from Wadi 
Muraba‘at and the Cave of Letters. The lines 
were perfectly straight, even though no ruler had 
been used, as was the practice in Biblical scrolls. 

The first document, written on a 27 by 10 
centimeter papyrus, contained twenty-seven lines 
of text and seven signatures, intact except for 
lacunae where the papyrus had been folded. 

The first line began, “On the 28th of Marhesh- 


‘van year three of Shimon Ben Kosibah Prince of 


Israel . . . in En-Gedi.”? Here was irrefutable 
proof that the place named after the Bar Kochba 
dating designated where the contract had been 
signed and not the headquarters of Bar Kochba. 
This document turned out to be a contract, in 
which land previously leased to four men in com- 
mon is now divided by them into two parts. The 
lessor is ““Yehonatan Ben Mahanaim, administra- 
tor of Shimon Ben Kosibah, Prince of Israel, in 
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En-Gedi.” State lands, therefore, were leased to 
residents of the country through heads of the vari- 
ous administrative centers — in this case, En-Gedi. 

The deed stipulates the amount each pair’shall 
pay to the state treasury for their part of the land 
leased. Payment was made in dinars, the Roman 
currency, which is also called “guz” in our docu- 
ments. The value of the dinar in Jewish currency 
is given as one sela to four dinars, the same formu- 
lation that appears in the Mishnah. 

The contract concludes with the signatures of 
the parties and the witnesses, some signing them- 
selves and some by proxy. Thus, it was a pleasant 
surprise to find Masabala Ben Shimon, to whom 
many of last year’s letters were addressed, as a 
proxy signer for one of the parties to the deal. 
This Masabala served as military and civil head 
of the En-Gedi sector, together with Yehonatan 
Ben Be‘ayan. 

The contract is a type called an “unfolded” 
deed in the Mishnah, as opposed to a “‘tied-up” 
deed. The Mishnah states that in unfolded deeds 
the witnesses signed their names at the bottom 
of the text, while in the “‘tied-up” ones they signed 
on the back. 

The second and third documents in this group, 
written in Hebrew, represented again leases of 
land and are dated “‘on the second of Kislev” of 
the same year, only three days after the first deed, 
and also from En-Gedi. l 

These three documents shed interesting light on 
several important aspects of the period of Bar 
Kochba’s rule. We learn first that lands of the 
state were nationalized and were considered the 
property of Shimon Ben Kosebah, Prince of Israel, 
who, in fact, assumed all the prerogatives of the 
Roman Emperor. Furthermore, this rule was 
tightly organized, and his administrators in the 
centers of his dominion and in the various cities 
and villages had charge of the civil administration 
and supervised the leasing of larids and the collec- 
` tion of taxes for the state treasury. 

We also learn the manner in which legal docu- 
ments were drawn up, the.method of payment, 
and the topography of the Dead Sea and En-Gedi 


. . areas. The Hebrew language in the documents, 


closely resembling that of the Mishnah, contributes 
rich new linguistic material and reflects, in gen- 
eral, the-popular usage of the time. The two 
other documents of this group are written in 
Aramaic and date to Bar Kochba’s first year. 

The fact that the documents from Bar Kochba’s 
- first year are written in Aramaic, while those from 
his second and third years are in Hebrew, suggests 
that he made the use of Hebrew obligatory upon 
his deputies in official documents as soon as his 
government became firmly established. 

Found inserted in the reed was a deed of sale; 


which a noted Jerusalem neurosurgeon success- 
fully extracted. The deed, written in Aramaic, 
was for half a vegetable garden in En-Gedi. This 
papyrus was badly damaged and not complete, 
and is still being deciphered. | 


THE CACHE OF THE WATERSKIN PAPYRI 


The opening of the large packet of papyri found 
in the waterskin under the basket did not prove 
difficult; the cords parted easily, revealing an im- 
pressive sight. Many papyri fell out, some tied 
together in groups and others, large papyri, folded 
separately. Many were badly eaten by moths and 
worms. =n, l 

It was immediately evident that these differed 
from the documents described above. They pre- 
dated the revolt and were written partly in Greek, 
partly in Aramaic, or in a combination of the two, 
as well as in Nabatean. In all, there were thirty- 
six documents in this packet. They constitute a full 
archive and shed light on many phases of life in 
Judea and the Dead Sea areas on the eve of Bar 
Kochba’s revolt. 

Since space does not permit any detailed descrip- 
tion of the contents of these documents, it is only 
possible here to touch on a central theme — 
namely, the figure of Babata Bat (“daughter of”) 
Shimon, owner of the archive. 

The earliest Aramaic document, written in 
large cursive letters and dated the twenty-fourth 
of Tamuz (July 14), 120 c.g., presents the begin- 
ning of the family history of Babata. Itis a “gift - 
deed” in which Shimon Bar Menahem grants. 
his wife, Miriam, daughter of Yosef son of Me- 
nashe, all his property as a life gift. Aside from its 
rich legal terminology, this document informs us 
that Shimon is a resident of the village Mahoza, 
in the territory of Zoar at the southern tip of the 
Dead Sea in Provincia Arabia. It tells us that 
Shimon and Miriam are Babata’s parents, lists 
in detail Shimon’s possessions, and stipulates that 
if his and Miriam’s daughter becomes a widow, 
she may take possession of one of the storehouses 
for as long as she remains a widow. 

It is of interest to note here that this document 
is one of the finest and most complete examples of 
the double document which the Mishnah calls the 
“‘tied-up” deed, the witnesses signing on the back 
and against the direction of the text. 

From further documents we learn of Babata’s 
marriage to Yeshua son of Elazar, and that the 
couple had a son also named Yeshua. Babata 
becomes a widow and remarries one named 
Yehuda Ben_Elazar.'.Meanwhile, Babata becomes 


- Involved in a number of complicated legal tangles, 


among which is litigation with two guardians, “A - 
Jew and a Nabatean,” appointed for her son by a 
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Petra Caer decision. On October 12,. 125, 
Babata files a claim with the Roman provincial 
governor for the payment of money owed her son 
by his guardians, and is represented here by her 
second husband, Yehuda Ben Elazar. Babata 
wins her case, for in another document she re- 
quests and is granted the trusteeship of her son’s 
money held by the guardians. 

` The next two years seem to have passed quietly 
for Babata. Then, in the winter of 127, she travels 
with her.second husband, Yehuda, to. the .head- 


quarters of the commander of the Roman cavalry ` 


unit in Rabbat Moab to declare her property for 
a land census takem-that year by the governor 
of the province of Provincia Arabia. But marital 
misfortune befalls her again, for in a document of 
September 11, 130, Yehuda is referred to as 
Babata’s late husband. 

The death of her second husband is followed by 
further acrimonious litigation with the guardians 
of the orphans of her first husband and with a 
certain Miriam of En-Gedi, who allegedly ‘“‘stole 
property from the house of Yeshua son of Elazar 
Khetushyon, your husband and my husband.” 
Miriam does not let this pass, but replies through 
a notary: “I have already | asked you to keep your 
hands off my property.” 

The problem of how Babata and her family 
reached the Cave of Letters, where Yehonatan 
son of Be‘ayan and ‘Masabala (the rulers of En- 
Gedi) took refuge, is at last solved. Miriam’s full 
name is given as Miriam, daughter of Be‘ayan. 
In other words; she is the sister of Yehonatan 
Ben Be‘ayan, to whom Shimon Bar Kosebah 
wrote during the revolt. When Yehonatan fled 
to the caves, he must have brought with him 
members of his family. 

Apart from the saga of Babata, a document of 
May 6, 124, is of special importance. It is thé only 
Greek one written in En-Gedi and deals with 
Yehuda, son of Elazar Khetushyon, a year before 
he marries Babata and moves to Mahoza. For 
the first time we are given information on the 
course of Bar Kochha’s revolt in this region and 
on the status of En-Gedi in Hadrian’s time, which 
is here referred to as a village of the Emperor. 

Yehuda borrows sixty Tyrian silver dinars from 
Valens, centurion of the First Thracian Cohort 
of Thousand Infantry. He pledges to repay the 
loan plus one per cent monthly interest in eight 
months, and as security pledges the “compound 
belonging to my father Elazar.” The boundaries 
of this compound are given: “to the east — tents; 
west —~ tents and the workshop of that same 
Elazar my father; south — the market; and north 
— the road and the fort.” 

Even before the revolt, then, a company of a 
hundred Thracian auxiliaries encamped at En- 


` THE SECRET IN THE CLIFFS 
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Gedi. The cohort to which it was attached was 
probably organized during- Trajan’s reign, but its 
presence here was unknown before the discovery 
of this document, Documents from centuries later 
mention that this cohort was stationed in the vicin- 
ity of what’ is today Amman, the capital of the 
kingdom of Jordan. 


With the outbreak of the revolt, the people of 


En-Gedi apparently fought against this Roman 
unit. It is possible that the cult objects found last 
year belonged to-these Romans. Other-units were 
stationed nearby, and it may have been this cohort 
which afterward besieged the Cave.of Letters-and 


the Cave of Dread from as located on | the’ 


precipices above. 

From this document, and ‘nom the other He- 
brew documents of the Bar Kochba period which 
list names, we may one day be able to draw a 
map of En-Gedi, its lands, its buildings, markets, 
and citadels, nearly down to the last detail. 

It has been over a year since the collection of 
letters was discovered in the cave of Nahal Hever. 
However, the deciphering has only just begun. 
When it is finished, the philologists, historians, 
geographers, and other scholars will have available 


a new source of knowledge of the Bar Kochba . 


period. 

Light is also shed on the three languages He- 
brew, Aramaic, and Greek at this stage of the 
development of each, and it is interesting ‘in- 
deed to find that all three could be used for mili- 
tary dispatches. : Every detail, even the names 
of places and persons, will allow us to reconstruct 
that much more of the setting of the period, to 
establish how the war was waged by Bar Kochba, 
and how power was managed during the short 
war against the Roman Empire. 

Of even more poignant interest to. us was the 
fact that the persons who had so carefully stored 
all these documents and personal and household 
articles in the caves had obviously hoped to come 
back and retrieve them for further use. Then, as 
we searched amid the ruins of the Roman camp, 
it occurred to us that we, who were unearthing 


` the remains of the warriors of the cave in the cliff- 
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side below, were operating from a camp which 
had been set up by members of the Israel Defense 
Forces near the site of the old Roman camp. 
Israel’s soldiers of today were helping to restore 
to life, as it were, their comrades-at-arms of eight- 
een hundred years ago. The symbolism of it all 
was something which not even the most hardened 
cynic could gainsay. 

With us in the Roman camp ruins then was a 
Jewish visitor from abroad. As he stood on the 
precipice, observing the scene, he blurted the old 
Hebrew formula: ‘ ‘Am Yisrael kai!” (“The Jewish 
people lives!?) He expressed what all of us felt. 


Cai 
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BY DAHN BEN-AMOTZ 


H. you seen the new Independence Day 
Protocol put out by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture? It is a nice piece of work written in rustic 
Hebrew and consists of poems, instructions on 
many things, including where to drink wine, ex- 
planations of lots of fine symbols, and even a spe- 
cial menu for an Independence Day dinner. We, 
too, being gourmets of a sort, have prepared a 
menu of our own: 


FirsT COURSE 

Bread Stuffed with Crushed Matzoth 

During the siege of Jerusalem there was nothing 
to eat but stale bread and crumbs of matzoth. 
The bread symbolizes toil, and the matzoth, free- 
dom. Together they symbolize freedom which is 
achieved by toil. This dish may be prepared 
European style, by adding lots of sugar and cin- 
namon, or Middle Eastern style, by flavoring with 
dried thyme and cumin. 

SECOND COURSE 

Mixed Vegetable Soup and a Chicken Bone 

This soup is a symbol of the ingathering of the 
exiles, the conglomeration of the tribes, and the 
meeting of East and West. The bone symbolizes 
the British, who stuck here during the fighting like 
a bone in our throats. The mixing of the vegeta- 
bles also symbolizes the confusion of the first days 
of the state. This dish should be cooked in a melt- 
ing pot, which symbolizes the melting pot which 
is Israel. 


THIRD COURSE 
Fish Fillet in Orange Gravy 
This dish symbolizes the fish fillet, which we ate 


during our first five years of independence, and the 
orange groves, which provide us with our biggest 
export. The fish should be fried as we are fried in 
each Independence Day heat. wave, and the 
oranges should be squeezed as we are squeezed by 
the Income Tax Department. 


DESSERT 

Independence Cake Filled with Fruit and Symbols 

This dish will contain all the symbols of the 
other dishes and some more besides, and should be 
baked in the form of.a Star of David to symbolize ` 
King David and Theodor Herzl. 

Take two glasses of burgul in memory of Burgul 
and mix with a salted hard-boiled egg in honor of 
the Crossing of the Red Sea. Add two spoons of 
olive oil as a symbol of peace and one spoon of 
water in memory of the water shortage. Sprinkle 
generously with salt as a reminder of tears. Mix. 
well in a cement mixer, which symbolizes the up- 
building of the country, and let stand for two hours 
as a token of all the queues we have stood in. Cut 
into small pieces 125 grams of dates; the symbol 
of the Negeb; 125 grams of figs, a symbol of our 
modesty; 125 grams of raisins, to symbolize Jewish ` 
wisdom; 60 grams of lemon rind, as a symbol of 
the bitter days of the British mandate; and 200 
grams of sugar, in memory of the sweet days when 
a pound was a pound and the piaster had a hole in 
it. Cook all this in a pressure cooker until all the 
symbols have melted into one great symbol. Roll 
out the burgul dough, stuff with the big symbol, 
and bake for thirteen hours as a symbol of our ° 
thirteen ` years of independence. When done, 
spread eas on the top, decorate with eed 


and serve. 
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Professor of surgery at Harvard Medical School and chief of surgery al Beth Israel Hospital in Boston, 


Dr. Jacos Fine is a corresponding member, formerly an active member, of the medical advisory board of the 
Hadassah Hebrew University Hospital and Medical School. 


M oe is off to a good start in Israel. The 
refugee immigrant and the farmer in the most 
remote village receive care of adequate quality by 
American standards. In some areas it is even 
better than that, because of the availability of 
community welfare centers, which integrate health 
with family and social welfare services. Medical 
care for 70 per cent of the population is provided 
by the Kupat Cholim (the “Sick Fund”) of the 
Histadrut. This organization operates a complete 
medical service, including hospital, dental, con- 
valescent, and home care, and employs.most of the 
physicians and ancillary medical personnel in the 
country. 

Since one of the cardinal rights of the immigrant 
is that he shall be allowed to follow the occupation 
he pursued in his country of origin, and since Jews 
as a people have always found the medical arts 
and sciences suited to their hearts and minds, 
there has been no lack of physicians among the 
immigrants. Of the 5000 physicians now in Israel, 
some can be excluded from the roster of active 
practitioners because of age, or because they have 
been too remote from practice to be abreast of 
modern developments. Others, who are younger 
but whose training is of doubtful quality, are 
allowed only limited opportunities, with provision 
for refresher courses at graduate teaching centers 
of the Sick Fund. But 10 per cent are graduates 
of the Hadassah -Hebrew University Medical 


Photograph of Weizmann Institute by R. Gates. 


School, which has been in existence for only ten 
years. These graduates have received an excellent 
education at the hands of a faculty recruited 
mainly from the ablest of the immigrants and 
native-born physicians. Postgraduate training is 
modeled to some extent upon the American sys- 
tem; all must have a year of internship. “Those 
who go on to advanced training are given increas- 
ing responsibility, but the system is not so well 
organized as in the United States, because the 
number of jobs for intensively trained specialists 
is small, and there is a relatively slow turnover. 
Most graduates take a post with the Sick Fund; 
afew teach, engage in research or in public-health 
activities. The number of patients who can afford 
private care is so small that such practice is largely 
in the hands of internists and other specialists 
in the large cities. 

When the Jewish pioneers came to Palestine 
late in the nineteenth and early in this century to 
establish a Jewish homeland, water and the fear 
of drought were overriding problems. Another 


source of anxiety was sterility in domesticated 


animals. The fertility of stock, like a rich harvest, | 
was considered a divine blessing. The climate was 
Mediterranean, subtropical and tropical, with a 
correspondingly variegated flora and fauna, in- 
cluding an impressive variety of migrating birds. 
Research vital to the Middle East had been done 
solely by Europeans and Americans. The French 
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scientist Gay-Lussac made the first analysis of 
Dead Sea water, and the fauna and flora were 
first adequately studied and described by H. B. 
Tristram in a classic volume published in 1884. 
Not until after World War I did the Zionists erect 
an ` agricultural ‘research laboratory, an engi- 
neering. school, the Technion, and, in 1925, the 
Hebrew University. Of the three departments of 
this new institution, one was for Jewish studies; 
the second was for chemistry, which Weizmann 
believed was needed for exploitation of the vast 
botanical resources of neighboring Africa; and the 
third was for microbiology, a discipline concerned 
with microscopic life, in particular the parasites, 
which were and are the cause of vast human suf- 
fering in tropical and semitropical countries. Dr. 
Saul Adler came from England to direct this 
department. It was to his laboratory that Israel 
Aharoni brought one male and two female golden 


hamsters from Syria, and from the first colony 


reared in this laboratory came the thriving ham- 
ster industry which now serves medical scientists 
the world over. Between the two world wars the 
mandatory government set up a department of 
hygiene and one of veterinary science. These 
activities were essential if the area was to be made 
fit for habitation and development. 

The Hebrew University created its Faculty of 
Science in 1931. Soon thereafter, the Daniel Sieff 
Institute of Science was founded in Rehovot. 
The latter has become the Weizmann Institute of 
Science, which does distinguished work in most 
fields of science, including the biological sciences. 
It attracts men of ability and distinction from 
abroad to work or confer with its staff. 

The biologist and medical research man in 

Israel, as everywhere else, is concerned with prob- 
lems of general interest — genetics, antigenic 
structure, and so forth. But with the founding of 
the state in 1948, the special local problems de- 
manded his talent and energy. Among the pri- 
mary needs were food from the land and dairy 
cattle. Local breeds of cattle were uneconomical, 
and European breeds were generally thought to 
„be incapable of thriving in tropical countries. 
But veterinarians proved that this was caused by 
tick-borne diseases. Today there are healthy 
herds of Frisian cattle in the Jordan Valley, which 
is tropical. 

Another area of study stimulated by resettle- 
ment of the land is research on the health of 
Europeans: who are obliged to work in as many 
different climates as prevail in Israel. For ex- 
ample, a problem which arose in consequence of a 
shift to a new environment was a sudden increase 
in the incidence of kidney stones. It was found that 
living and working in a climate where a sparse 

‘water supply is combined with a high sweat loss 
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produces a urine in which stone-forming salts are © 
not sufficiently diluted to -prevent crystallization. 

Much of the work necessary to control these and 
other threats to the viability of the area was 
facilitated by the resources of Hadassah, ‘the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America. This 
organization was created by Henrietta Szold in 
1912, the year after her visit to Palestine. Its first 
act was to send two nurses to set up a welfare 
station for maternity care and the treatment of 
trachoma. During World War I it sent an Ameri- 
can Zionist Medical Unit of forty-four doctors 
and nurses to Palestine, and inaugurated a school 
for nurses. In 1920 it began to build hospitals 
in the larger population centers, most of which 
have since been transferred to the government. 
It opened mother and child care stations, out of 
which developed a group of community health 
ceriters, notably the Nathan Strauss Health Center 
in Jerusalem. In 1934 it began a collaboration 
with the Hebrew University for the establishment 
of a university hospital and medical school. The 
hospital and its nursing school started functioning 
on Mount Scopus in 1939. Close by, Hadassah 
also housed the university’s postgraduate medical 
research institute, where American Army officers 
in World War II were taught tropical medicine. 
In 1945 Hadassah was the primary health arm of 
the Jewish Agency. As such it carried most of the 
responsibility for a Jewish population suddenly 
swollen to over a half million, owing to the 
influx of war and post-war refugees. It then 
became aware of the need to send its medical 
personnel abroad for advanced training. 


Was the state of Israel was established in 1948 
and new boundaries were set, all that Hadassah 
had built on Mount` Scopus was lost. But hos- 
pital activities were continued in outmoded 
buildings in the New City of Jerusalem. In 1949 _ 
Hadassah set up-an emergency hundred-bed hos- 
pital for Yemenite immigrants, who were rapidly 
acquiring, and dying of, tuberculosis. In the 
same year, it built the Lasker Hygiene and Child 
Guidance Center in Jerusalem and a hospital in 
Beersheba to serve the people of the Negeb. In 
1952 it broke ground on the hills at Ein Karem, 

outside of Jerusalem, near the Jordanian border, 

for a new university hospital, opened a school for 
practical nurses in Beersheba, and celebrated the 
graduation of the first class of medical students of 
the Hebrew University, whose training it helps to” 
finance. In 1953 Hadassah built a model com- 
munity health center for immigrants at Kiryat 
Hayovel, where the family, treated as a unit, can 
come for social and recreational as well as health 


needs. In 1954 the university hospital inaugurated 
a cardiac surgical service and a department of 
psychiatry, and in 1955 a dental department, at 
the same time that the university inaugurated a 
dental school. 

The creation of a professional staff worthy of a 
university hospital and medical school was a sub- 
stantial achievement. At the outset, the key pro- 
fessional posts were held almost entirely by physi- 
cians educated in Europe, who brought with 
them the European tradition of the chef de clinic, 
an institution that still characterizes the organiza- 
tion of clinical services in much of western Europe. 
Under this arrangement, a hospital service or de- 
partment is a sort of private domain of its leader, 
who is virtually a law unto himself and who is 
concerned for the welfare of his staff as much or 
as little as he pleases. Men of ability often wilt on 
the vine in such an environment. 

A traveling-fellowship program, started in 1945 
by Hadassah, was based on the realization that the 
future staff of the hospital and medical school 
would have to come from among the youth of 
Israel. Recruits of proved ability from abroad 
were extremely difficult to obtain, since accept- 
ance meant the surrender of relative affluence for 
hardly more than a bare subsistence, as well as ad- 
justment of the family to a new and trying environ- 
ment. In the subsequent fifteen years, the fellow- 
ship program has yielded some 150 young medical 
scientists and clinicians, most of whom received 
their training in the United States. This sets the 
stamp on the kind of medical care to be expected 
in Israel, at least for the next decade. 

The creation of a national medical service of 
quality has already yielded an exportable service. 
For, just as American men of medicine have put 
their resources at the disposal of Israelis, so now 
the Israelis have undertaken in turn an even 
heavier burden in behalf of the newer African 
countries by establishing in Israel an under- 
graduate and postgraduate medical school for 
students from these countries. 

Other institutions of major importance to the 
health of Israel include the Israeli Institute for 
Biological Research, which was established in 
1952 by the government to deal with public- 
health problems. This institute sits amid gardens 
in the town of Ness-Ziona, and its departments of 
bacteriology, biophysics, biochemistry, entomol- 
ogy, and virology work interdependently on insect 
vectors of such diseases as leishmaniasis, lepto- 
spirosis, and malaria. It also studies the action of 
insecticides and manufactures vaccines. Recently 
it established a department for the study of air 
pollution. 

The Technion is Israel’s institute for training 
engineers, architects, and scientists. It has six 
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faculties and six departments, including one for 
food technology and another for biology. It has 
3000 students and 450 faculty members, most of 
whom are engaged in research. 

The Negeb Research Institute in Beersheba 
deals with the physiology of arid-zone plants and 
with human physiology in arid regions. It is also 
concerned with developing methods for the de- 
salinization of water, so as to convert desert to 
habitable country. 

The Veterinary Institute produces the vaccines 
for the prevention of anthrax, contagious abortion 
in cattle, enterotoxemia of sheep, leptospirosis, 
rabies, distemper, and foot-and-mouth disease. 
It also makes vaccines against various protozoa 
and plasmodia. 

Finally, the Ministry of Health licenses all 
health personnel, enforces health legislation and 
sanitation, and is responsible for the health edu- 
cation in schools. It has taken over a number 
of Hadassah’s institutions and now operates 
5000 beds out of a total of some 12,500 in the 
country; and in its four large community health 
centers it provides regional preventive and thera- 
peutic services. It will soon take over the-care of 
all patients with severe neuropsychiatric disorders. 
But its major task is and has been to deal with the 
colossal public-health problems created by immi- 
grants, who are admitted regardless of their state 
of health. In 1948 the unrestricted immigration 
of a million people began. Among them were 
50,000 victims of schistosomiasis, thousands of 
cases of trachoma, leishmaniasis, and filariasis. 
After Adler and Theodore demonstrated that 
phlebotomus flies carry the virus of leishmaniasis, 
eradication of this fly, as well as the Aédes mos- 
quito, became primary goals. Success in this 
project brought malaria and leishmaniasis under 
control, and abolished dengue, papatacci fever, 
and relapsing fever as well. Bacterial and amoebic 
dysentery are still common. But tuberculosis 1s 
as rare as it is in the United States, and infant 
mortality is the fourth lowest in the world. The 
average life span of the Arabs in Israel was forty- 
six years in 1945; by 1955 it had been increased 
to sixty-one. 

Israel is an evolving social, economic, and 
political experiment by a people with a firm faith 
in the Western world’s concept of democracy. 
Within that framework they have built a state 
with capitalistic, as well as socialistic, features. 
Many of its characteristics and its drives stem from 
a tradition of charity, pity, and centuries of bitter 
experience with persecution and a pariah status. 
Its physicians, the professors and specialists in- 
cluded, are no better paid than its skilled laborers. 
Even so, the stamp of medicine in Israel is that of 
“I am my brother’s keeper.” 


A Story by S. Yizhar 
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Born in 1915, S. Yizwar has concentrated in his stories on life in Israel, 
in the kibbutz, and during the war of 1948-1949. He has published several 


volume- of short stories, including CHIRBET CHIZEH, a collection of powerful tales 


of the War of Independence, and SHISHAH SIPUREI KAYITZ (“Six Summer Slories’’). 


L. was on a warm day, the morning being rather 
humid, that the lot of us were walking it from 
Revivim to Gvulot in the southern Negeb. .We 
hadn’t sung as yet, but we were quite prepared to 
do so, and we were still keeping an orderly Indian 
file, although we were already about to split up 
and scatter. And everyone was immensely pleased 
with the morning, the level plain, the clean, clear 
air. l 

Perhaps more pleased than anyone else was our 
guide. At dawn the watchman of the young settle- 
ment had gone out with him to the gate and, point- 
ing into the pale, blue haze, had explained the 
course so simply and with such enjoyment in the 
telling that there was no room for the faintest parti- 
cle of doubt. ‘“There, you see,” the watchman had 
said, “thats the road. The valley is Kaʻat- 
Makbullah” — this was pronounced with a fin- 
ished Bedouin accent, almost without effort, and 
with a nonchalant stroke of a sprouting mustache 
— “and beyond that lie the sand dunes and Kha- 
lassa. ‘That’s the border of the Azazma tribe and 
the beginning of the Tarrabin Bedouin. A little 
further on, you will enter the wadi, and it couldn’t 
be any simpler after that. Bir Khalassa, one” — 
_this was counted with the bending of a finger — 
“Bir Abu Elyun, two; Bir Melka, three; Bir Seneh, 
four: thats where you connect with Wadi Beer- 
sheba, and from there to Bir Shenek, five.” And 
he opened the five young, well-shaped fingers of 
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his hand. “You have five biar — watering places. 
Then, as you leave the wadi, turn west, and you 
will soon strike Gvulot.” The watchman finished 
and, with a flourish, straightened his akal. “‘And, 
in any case,” he added, “‘you will have the camel 


drivers with you. They can be depended on im- - 


plicitly, beyond doubt.” And he turned to the two 
Bedouins crouching by the cold embers of the fire, 
who smiled back broadly and cordially, showing 
white teeth and red gums. 

They had been called the day before yesterday, 
and a fire had been lit in their honor,.and coffee 
had been ground, and songs sung, and we had 
chatted to them in their language, all so that they 
would agree to let us have the camels for a pound 
a day. But they had merely crossed their legs un- 
der them and had sat around comfortably, feeling 
fine. They had bared their teeth in laughter, 
listened to the singing, drunk loudly of the coffee, 
and had answered us in their own manner, holding 
stubbornly to their own — two pounds. And we 
talked to them, bargained, promised, and hinted, 
and grew irritated, and once again compromised, 
until at midnight we had reached an agreement — 
two pounds. Then the watchman, very gratified, 
had said to our guide, “You’ve got to know how to 
handle these fellows; otherwise they take you in 
without mercy.” And he had gone off to bed con- 
tentedly, with the air of a man who knows how to 
get things done. 


w 


We marched on across the flat expanse. The 


camels advanced with a mincing stride, loaded - 


down with knapsacks, water bottles, and blankets. 
(The driver had been promised that the load was 


no load and its weight was no weight and that it- 


was a crime to weigh money against such a weight- 
less load.) Only one of the Bedouins accompanied 
us, the fellow with the toothy smile, who rejoiced 
visibly whenever anyone started to talk to him 
(our meager Arabic was insufficient to do more 


than begin), and, clutching the tail of the last 


camel, he strolled along breezily. In short, it was 
really fine. 

It wasn’t long before we came to the other side 
of the Ke‘ah, the canyon that cut across the plain. 
And, in spite of a few dry wild shrubs on the mo- 
notonous, rather dreary immensity of the land- 
scape, we couldn’t help feeling that round and 
round there was no limit and no end to the ex- 
panse. We reached the soft sand dunes and shuf- 
fled through them till we came to the first watering 
place, Bir Khalassa, or Halutza. Now, there isn’t 
a map of the Negeb without Halutza marked on it, 
yet all of it is no more than a half-dozen stone 
huts with a round well in the middle, where some 
women were watering their animals. But our 
guide was very enthusiastic. He glanced into his 
little book and raised his head and looked around 
and showed us some large piles of stones. He 
explained that once, so many and so many years 
ago, there had been a large city here and that at 
least twenty thousand people had lived in it, and 
he became even more enthusiastic and asked us 
if such a Halutza couldn’t rise again. “What a 
question!” we answered, with a single voice. “And 
how!” ` 

We drank some water of doubtful taste and char- 
acter drawn in a leaky tin, and we sat for a mo- 
ment in the doubtful shade of one of the dilapi- 
dated huts, and already somebody began to com- 
plain that the heat of the day was just beginning. 
Then the guide blew his whistle and we started 
on our way again. Our object now was to get to 
Wadi Halutza and connect up with Wadi Beer- 
sheba, the very same wadi whose source is in the 
Hebron Hills and which empties into the Gaza 
Brook and through which we would have to trudge 
from watering place to watering place. 

Well, we walked some more across the sands, we 
climbed a little up and down the dunes, and the 
single file stretched out and bunched into sections, 
each section winding of its own accord, singing 
and conversing of its own accord, as though trying 
to ease the strain of this weird, flat landscape by 
surrounding itself with something. of home by 
loud talking and singing. Suddenly we found our- 
selves descending to the bed of the great wadi. 
There, in the truly wide channel with its steep 
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banks, the horizon became more restricted and the 
sky clear and warm and our shadows almost 
invisible. 

Abu Elyun means “Father of the Pipe” — not 
just any pipe, but a real long-stemmed church- 
warden, which requires much ceremony to light 
and gives off a terrible stench when smoked. We 
pushed on to the Father of the Pipe resolutely with 
vociferous shouts and ringing laughter until the 
very banks of the wadi were astonished when they 
resounded with our cries. At last we saw a few 
donkeys, sheep, and goats sticking out in the 
middle of the broad wadi. When we came up we 
found a small round well, the renowned Well of 
the Father of the Pipe. 

A pail was slipped down, and we drew water. 
Our lips had barely touched the edge of the pail 
when a sevenfold thirst gripped us, and every one 
of us was prepared to swallow another pailful or 
two and to empty this well and leave it dry with 
nothing but its name and its hoary memories. Ex- 
cept that once again the whistle was heard, and 
once again we set out. 

Meanwhile Yossy, Yoske, and Yosef took off 
their shoes and shuffled along barefoot in the sand. 
Not satisfied with that, they went and hung their 
shoes on the saddle of one of the camels. And 
Zippora, Dvora, and Drora, and other hot and 
sweating bearers of water bottles and knapsacks 
went and hooked their loads onto the camels too. 
After which a few smart alecks took off their shirts 
and, thinking that they would feel more comfort- 
able, also tied them onto the camels. Our guide, 
of course, warned them that the sun and the sand 
would scorch them above and below, but they an- 
swered that the camels were alongside and there 
was nothing to fear. 


So FAR, So good. We kept going, and I don’t 
quite remember all that happened between Bir 
Abu Elyun and Bir Melka except that we emerged 
from the wadi and found ourselves among endless 
hills and countless dales of sand, and that some- 
where among these hills and dales the three camels 
and the Bedouin disappeared. 

“Irs nothing,” we said. “They will probably 
turn up at Bir Melka. Forward!” There’s no way 
of knowing what the guide thought to himself, 
but he, too, said that it was nothing to worry about 
and that we would no doubt see the camels on the 
next rise. And he hurried to climb the next hill, 
with all of us close behind him, only to see the 
bald crest of another hill in front of us and an 
empty depression in between. All around, the 
pink and yellow expanse stretched out in vacant 
loneliness. 
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Now, where was this Bir Melka? We had been 
following a seemingly endless path, up and down, 
twisting and turning, but there was still no descent 
to a wadi with its watering place. Sweat was pour- 
ing down our bodies, legs were beginning to falter, 
and the water bottles and the food — everything 
was on the camels. Not a living thing to be seen 
_ anywhere. Where were we to turn now? 

Our guide changed color. He rushed up to the 
hilltop to spy out the land. We didn’t follow him, 
for we already knew that all you could see was the 
backside of the next hill, which, indeed, proved to 
be the case when we came there, except, of course, 
that then we saw our guide rushing across the 
valley and up to the top of the hill after that. 

Finally, over the hill, shimmering in the haze, 


we made out two blots, half floating, half vanish- ` 


ing into thin air. When they became more distinct 


we saw that they were really camels and not just 


a.trick the driver had played on us, and that 
two Bedouins were holding onto the camels’ tails 
and grinning heartily. Who were they? No- 
body in particular. Just two wayfarers in the 


. desert. Greetings, greetings, then more greetings. - 


Whither and whence? Bir Melka? That’s right! 
Just behind you, in as long as it takes to smoke 
two cigarettes. The camels are yours? No, they 
arewt. So what? So nothing, nothing at all! The 
Bedouins are in a hurry. ‘There is an endless road 
ahead of them, and the sun is beating down above 
and doesn’t allow them just to stand around. 

“Just a minute,” our guide bethought himself. 
“And what about Bir Seneh?” — | 

“Bir Seneh?” they repeated, putting the ciga- 
rettes we had offered them behind their ears, 
among their tangled, shining locks, meantime 
apologizing profusely that, since it was the time of 
Ramadan, people like them could not smoke just 
now. “Bir Seneh? Right under your feet! About 
two smoked cigarettes away. A little turn to your 
right and even less to your left, and there you are. 
There are people there, there is water, there is 
shade — everything you want. So may God 
grant, and even more, so be it and so shall it be.” 

The last scrap of greeting was wafted away on a 
breeze whose business was not to cool but to blow 
—~on purpose — a fine spray of sand into our 
scorched, jaundiced faces. 


W. CAME upon a castor tree with about a palm’s 
breadth of shade. Somehow we all managed to 
squeeze into that sparse shelter from the sun and 
tried to rest, breathe, and draw our, parched 
tongues back into our mouths. And, as we swal- 
lowed the dry saliva in our burning throats, a gen- 
eral grumbling began. “So? Now what?” “Didn’t 
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I say so before?” “What a hike!’ To which, 
moaning and groaning, our guide added an ex- 


planation. “Its Ramadan, the period when the. 


Arab doesn’t eat during the day. That’s why we’ll 
probably find our Bedouin, poor fellow, at Bir 
Seneh. And if he isn’t there, he’s somewhere else, 
maybe lounging about in one of the tents of the 
tribe. There’s nothing to worry about; everything 
will turn out fine. And, incidentally, the scenery 
at Bir Sench is something extraordinary. Two 
streams meet there —” This vivid description of 
the scenery seemed to revive Dvora a little, and 
she asked, “How long will it take to get there?” 
Our guide, in reply, merely stretched out both his 
palms and said, “About — not much! We’ll walk, 
and we’ll make it soon enough.” | 

And our. guide picked himself up, set his sun- 


glasses on his nose, and said, “Well, this is the , 


Negeb. What did you expect? Forward!” 

Somehow we got up, and somehow we started to 
walk, but our spirits were pretty low. Then we 
saw Yossy and Yoske running like wild donkeys 
across the sands, the burned soles of their feet seek- 
ing in vain for something cool to step on, and they 
almost vanished from out of our sight. As for 
Zippora, her strength failed her utterly, and two 
boys had to walk along and support her and sing 
to her and joke, but no matter what they did, she 
just tottered and groaned, “Water! and “Oh, my 
feet!” So they drew her along. | 

Have I mentioned that it was hot that day? The 
desert was Immense. The hillocks of sand rolled 
one after the other like waves on the sea, and the 
path beckoned us into the blue. How we longed 
to sit down and rest. But where? Every inch of 
ground was on fire. We were possessed by a ter- 
rible appetite for the most impossible things. The 
fellow walking behind me kept repeating “Ice 
cream’? over and over, in between other unmen- 
tionable ejaculations. And another kept saying: 
“Watermelon, watermelon, watermelon.”  . 

It seemed as though we had done nothing but 
walk through an empty desert, climb a slight rise 
and go down on the other side, and then reach 
a second rise, and a third, and a fourth, and a 
fifth, and so on, endlessly, with always another 
hill in front of us and the sun blazing away all 
the time. We were sure that we would never get 
anywhere, and that we were doomed to walk on 
forever, and that there was no longer house or 
mother or family or anything but this hot, dry, 
and infinitely weary path with its strange and 
obstinate resolve, saying, “Keep going, keep 
going.” And we went, unthinking, unfeeling, sink- 
ing and-sliding in the sand. And, at some inde- 
terminable hour in the afternoon, we saw a tiny 
mud hut before us. 

An old woman was sitting outside, and on seeing 


s 
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us she became so frightened that she scampered 


indoors and none of our entreaties could bring” 


her out again. Then we saw a donkey in the dis- 
tance and a small barefoot and half-naked boy 
plodding behind it down into a shallow valley 
where there was a well. And what do you think? 
That was really Bir Seneh! We neither saw nor 
heard nor knew anything after that; we just gulped 
and gulped. With my own eyes I witnessed how 
Drora drank seven huge cupfuls, and only at the 


seventh did she notice the water and that it was a 


little greenish and had a curious-looking worm in 
it. Upon which she pronounced that she wasn’t 
feeling so good and that she was about to throw up. 
But she didn’t keep her promise, and wandered 
away with shaky knees. At the foot of the slope 
there were a few tamarisk trees, short and thin, 
with a skeleton shade, and we fell and lay still 
beneath them like fresh corpses. 


has time later, I lifted my head and marveled 
at the wildness of the scenery. A branch of the 
wadi coming from Khalassa by way of Bir Elyun 
and Bir Melka met the tremendous wadi that leads 
from Hebron to Gaza through Beersheba, with a 
generous curve. The two were white, broad, cut- 
ting deep gashes in their crumbling, eroded banks, 
in which we could still see the traces of the furious 
rushing of floodwaters. ‘The angle formed by the 
two streams was pitted and gashed by the winter 
torrents, for which the river bed was too narrow, 
and they left behind a proud, dry, and savage 
white and yellow and brown watercourse. 

Below us were the well and a huddle of sheep. In 
the thin shade of the tamarisk, I noticed Drora 
crying, with her head on Zippora’s lap, and Zip- 
pora weeping on Dvora’s shoulder, and the tears 
fell soundlessly to the ground. Our guide was peer- 
ing at a map, and his face was grave. Yosef, 
Yossy, and Yoske were lying on their backs with 
their feet up in the air to restore the circulation. 
And those who had taken off their shirts to get a 
little sunburn were by now well broiled and roasted 
and tanned. There was silence for a while longer. 
A few even dozed. Then Zippora whimpered, “I 
won’t move from here.” 

“What do you mean, ‘I won’t move’?” our guide 
asked. 

“I won’t move from here,” Zippora repeated 
stubbornly. 

Some water that was murky and green, and who 
knows what else, was brought. Our guide went 
down to the well to inquire about something and, 
returning, said that our camels were not around 
but that Bir Shenek wasn’t far away and that 
Gvulot wasn’t very far from Bir Shenek, and we 
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ought to get started already. But Zippora and 
Dvora burst out crying, and it was clear that noth- 
ing could be done to soothe them. 

Once more our guide went down, and this time 
he came back with a queer-looking bloke whose 
face was all mustache, a hairy brush to the right of 
his nose and another to the left. Our guide was 
trying to hire a donkey from him, and after a long 
discussion it became evident that Mustache didn’t 
even have a donkey; he had a camel. Then our 
guide started to haggle about the price in the tra- 
ditional Sveessa manner of cunning and flattery, 
but, seeing that campfire and coffee and suchlike 
were wanting, and also because his tongue and his 
knowledge of Arabic seemed to stumble consider- 
ably, he had to succumb to Mustache’s insistence 
on his own price and his indignant protests that it 
was a great privilege to show the well-known hos- 
pitality in the desert and a small matter of money 
was — and so forth, and so forth. 

Our spirits rose. We got up and made ready. 
But these hips and backs and legs were very heavy, 
like swollen sacks of flour, and we could not move 
them. We grunted and jerked this way and that to 
get ‘‘into gear,” as our guide so happily put it, and 
flopped down again. 

“I refuse to ride on a camel,” Zippora called 
out. ' And someone said, “This camel will prob- 
ably follow the others!” And Dvora just cried and 
cried and said nothing. Just then Mustache ap- 
peared with a droopy, bony, smelly, humped 
camel — with large yellow teeth, which it insisted 
on showing -—— at the end of a halter. 

The camel shone yellow in the sunlight, and 
Mustache grunted to make him kneel, and old 
Hump grunted back, arguing the point obsti- 
nately. The Mustache gave him a crack across the 
back, and the Hump raised his head and closed 


his eyes and tugged at the halter and grunted and 


gurgled horribly. Finally he consented and kneeled 
and bared his yellow teeth, and Mustache did like- 
wise and bared his yellow teeth and pointed to the 
Hump in invitation. 

“Nu!” Our guide turned te Zippora and Dvora 
with honeyed accents. “Get up, and we'll move 
one” 

Only after a thousand arguments and persua- 
sions would Zippora consent to be lifted onto the 
Hump, where her face changed color several times. 
And then we took Dvora and swung her up beside 
Zippora. Her yells ascended to the heavens. 
“Take me down! Oh, Ma-maa!” 

At this moment, the mustached one gave a loud 
snort, and bony Hump gave another loud snort, 
and raising his rear end, the camel stretched for- 
ward two front hoofs. And the two girls screamed 


` their heads off. At which we all burst out laugh- 


ing and felt more cheerful, and we were able to get 
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up and start on our way, singing and shouting. 
Once again we bent our steps to that long and 
dreary path which led to wherever it led and which 
didn’t encourage us to think of where it might lead. 

So we laughed and trudged on until the laughter 
subsided and only the trudging remained, and the 
weariness, and the thirst, and the unmoving sun in 
the broad expanse of sky. 

Fat Shimon didn’t stop grunting. He was hun- 
gry. “‘What’s it, my fault, if the Arabs have 
Ramadan?” he argued forcefully. Someone else 
wailed about his green blanket that he had lost 
with the camels. His mother had told him he 
would do so, he wept. She had predicted that he 
would lose the blanket. And the others chattered 
until their tongues were dry, and finally we came 
to the crossroads, and there in the middle of it, by a 
scrawny tamarisk, sat two Bedouins, smiling, w.th 
bared ‘teeth and curious eyes. And immediately 
the hikers rushed up to them and fell down where 
they stood as if these two were their only hope. 

“Wadi Shenek?” the older said, lighting a ciga- 
rette despite the famous Ramadan. ‘‘Why, .it is 
nearer this way. Straight ahead! Dugri! Dugri!” 

Then the mustached camel driver, who at the 
end of a halter led the humpbacked camel upon 
which was the Miracle of the Desert — Zippora 
and Dvora, a little pink and a little green, a little 
scared and a little cheerful — said, “No! We shall 
go to Wadi Shenek!”? The younger of the two, 
he of the thick plaits and the glittering eyes, 
chimed in, “No, it is nearer from here!’ “No, 
from here!” ejaculated the elder. Said the camel 
driver: “No, from here!” And so on, the younger, 
the elder, and the camel driver, until our guide, 
who all the time had been studying the map and 
making his inscrutable calculations, declared per- 
emptorily, “This is how we’ll go!” 

And that is how we went. 

On and on we walked, stumbling, silent, bent, 
apathetic, our eyes glued to the ground and our 
lives obnoxious to us. Who wanted this hike any- 
way? What’s all this bluff about the Negeb? Who 
is going to live here? What do they want to do 
here? What is there to see or do in this empty 
wasteland? Sheer madness! A swindle! A delu- 
_Sion and a snare! We dragged one foot after an- 
other, slowly, mechanically. Wecrept up a mound 
and skidded down it. Until we came to a straight, 
flat plain, a gray, sad, and mournful level, unbroken 
by hills or mounds and ending only where the 
sky bent down to the earth. 


I. was noticeable by now that once again the 


single file had become split up into several groups. ' 


The foremost consisted of the three barefoot ones, 


£ 


a couple of hungry ones, and two or three of the 
“Never say die” girls. The second dragged behind . 
it, centered around and scattered about the camel; 
the third was just scattered; the fourth was far 
behind; and the fifth had the guide to raise their 
morale and to encourage them to keep going; and 


‘the sixth lagged, lagged behind; and the seventh, 


in so far as there was such a thing, tail-ended 
feebly somewhere in the vast open spaces of the 
Negeb. 

I don’t know about the other groups, but I was 
with our guide, and I recall how I dragged myself 
on, worried about the group behind us and tired 
of seeing the group in front outdistancing us all the 
time. There was practically no rise and fall of 
the ground now; it was all one great table top. 
Once, rather suddenly, we passed a ditch, and 
someone gathered strength to say that this might 
be a sign of Jewish land. We looked about, but 
all we saw was the same endless flat desert. We 
plodded on. Then we sat down and we just could 
not get up. But we did get up, and found that 
we couldn’t walk. But we walked; we walked and 
fell, walked and fell. All at once, there was a 
shout from one of us that he could see something. 
We lifted our heads, and we, too, saw something. A 
tower! We sat down for a moment and struggled 
on a bit further. And then it became evident that 
the tower was far, far away. We were heartbroken, 
so we went on with broken hearts. Then we saw 
that the tower wasn’t a tower at all; it was a tree, 
a single, isolated tree standing all by itself in the 
world. Whereupon we sat down again and dared 
not utter a word, lest we break down and cry. 

All around us, a flat, level plain, with grayish 
couch grass. In the distance, where the skies were 
low, was a haze. I thought to myself, “If they sent 
me to look for that seventh group that got lost, 
I wouldn’t go.” No, I shouted within myself, 
and cast out the thought. And then I thought 
again. “What if a cart or a motorcar came up 
and gave us a lift.’ A flat, level plain. What 
distances there are here! God almighty! Sud- 
denly a breeze from the sea came. From far, far 
away. And then there was another puff — how 
can I put it? —as if it brought a promise. 

We heard the sound of a tractor. Over on the 
horizon, we made out a tiny tractor. We set our 
lips and marched on. When we came up to it, we 
found that it was an Arab tractor, and that those in 
the van had already drunk all the water, and that 
the horizon was still far, far away. 

And still there was no sign of anything. Noth- 
ing, and silence. Arms, head, and legs were numb. 
Then our guide rose up before us and called out 
hoarsely, ‘“‘Chevra! Kadima!” And he was so 
ridiculous, it’s a wonder we didn’t laugh out loud. 

Nevertheless, we managed to smile a little, and 
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on the strength of that smile we got to our feet 
and walked. I don’t remember who it was — I 
think it was myself, if I am not mistaken — who 
blurted out, “Why, look, there it is!’ For there, 
right in front of us in the distance, clear against 
the sky, were a tower and perimeter’s stockade, 
just as in the pictures of the Keren Kayemet, and 
it was Gvulot. 

We rested a little, rose, walked, sat, and walked. 
Drora, who was with us, began to weep silently, 
and someone else said, ““Chevra, I’m going to lie 
down here. You go on, don’t worry, I just can’t 
walk another step.” And the guide said a word or 
two, his voice seeming to come from far, far away. 
But nothing mattered, we didn’t care. 

We fell, got up, and tottered some more. And, 
at the very end, we really managed to walk a little. 
Someone even tried to sing, but he only ground his 
teeth and groaned. Step by step we arrived. 

At last we came through a barbed-wire fence 
and passed by green fields with young trees and 
vines, and we smiled dreamily at the cultivated 
earth on both sides of us with a sort of stupid, 
contented smile, as though our hearts had found 
their refuge, knowing that we could fall here 
where we stood and all would be well. Dazedly, 
~we walked the rest of the way, and suddenly we 
bumped into a wall and a group of people we 
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‘ bad, not so bad at all! 
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seemed to recognize, sitting in its shadow, eating 
watermelons. The watermelons were red and 
dripping, and we dropped like leaden weights to 
take the proffered pieces. 

After the first watermelon we said, “Ah,” and 
after the second we said, “Nu, Nu,” and after the 
third we opened our eyes, laughed somewhat idi- 
otically, straightened our legs, and said, “What do 
you know?” And when, a little later, we looked 
around, we saw the clean, good faces of the settlers 
— it seemed as though we had known them all our 
lives; and then we saw the broadly smiling face of 
our Bedouin with the camels that had disappeared. 
He told us that he had been waiting four hours 
already, and how silly of us that we didn’t follow 
in his tracks, and how funny it all was. I, for my 
part, felt like throwing the half-eaten watermelon 
at him, despite our neighborly relations, but de- 
cided to eat it instead. 

Then we noticed that the sun was setting on the 
broad, distant horizon, and it was all red and 
brilliant and sprayed with gold dust. So, it was 
the end of a day, with the whole chevra at home, 
devouring watermelons and knowing at last that 
this was the Negeb. The real Negeb, mind you, 
and all in all — what do you think? — it’s not so 


Translated by Yehuda Hanegbi. 
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And he smote the javelin into the wall.” 


sy DAN PAGIS 


Saul is shut in the palace of his silence: he must wait 
On the sounds from the hands of his page, his enemy. 
The arched back of the harp to him is a locked gate. 
He shall not enter the garden of melody. 


And the thin hands of David through the serried strings, 
Bright birds through bars, departing, returning, 

Flutter far, shuttle back, rapid wings, 

A high flight, a wide flight, full of yearning 


And leading astray 


To the gate of the song. Then Saul 
Heard, and with a rage like burning brands, . 


He hurled the javelin. And it whistled away 


And lodged in the wall. 


And Saul sat on his throne with empty hands. 


Translated by Dom Moraes. 
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MUSIC IN ISRAEL 


By FRANK PELLEG 


An outstanding performer on the harpsichord and on the piano, FRANK PELLEG was born and edu- 


caled in Prague, settled in Palestine in 1 936 , and is now musical director of the Municipal Theater 


in Haifa. He here describes some trends in Israeli music and ciles the most characteristic composers. 


ao has won a considerable reputation as a 
music-loving country, partly as a result of some 
flattering reports from enthusiastic tourists and 
visiting artists. It is true, however, that the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra this year has about 24,000 
subscribers — quite a number for a population of 
less than two million, half of which consists of 
people who were till yesterday practically excluded 
from Western civilization. 


An artist is expected to perform the most esoteric 


music, both preclassical and contemporary, in re- 
mote villages and rural settlements. I have met an 
Israeli plumber who knew that a certain unim- 
portant work by a little-known composer can be 
played either in a version for full orchestra or with 
string and percussion instruments only. But Is- 
rael’s reputation of musical culture does not de- 
pend on plumbers, nor on a responsive audience, 
but on the number and the quality of musicians 
and musical activities which the country can 
proudly claim as its own. 

Nowhere else in the world can the beginning of 
an organized musical life be marked with such 
precision. It was in the year 1936 that Bronislaw 
Huberman created what he then called the Pales- 
tine Orchestra. Before that, a few modest music 
schools had been in existence, and some amateur 
or semiprofessional groups had occasionally of- 
fered concerts of chamber music, orchestral works, 
and even opera performances. -Sporadically, fa- 
Drawing from ISRAEL YOUTH HORIZON. 
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mous virtuosos used to stop in Palestine on recital 
tours of the Middle East. In December, 1936, 
Arturo Toscanini inaugurated the first season of 
the Palestine Orchestra. Since that time, the 
population has enjoyed regular symphonic con- 
certs with distinguished conductors and soloists 
and first-rate instrumentalists. : 
The exquisite concerts in the Tel Aviv Museum 
also started in 1936, and have continued every 
Saturday night until the present. Chamber music 
societies in Jerusalem, Haifa, and several provin- 
cial cities followed, and numerous conservatories 
were founded, dominated today by two full-scale 
academies with university status. ` 
In this same period the Jerusalem Broadcasting 
Station was established. Its orchestra, though - 
limited in size, systematically presents rarely 
played old and new music, emphasizing works by 
local composers. A similar pioneer spirit prevails 
in the Haifa Symphony and the Ramat-Gan 
chamber orchestras — even more praiseworthy, 
because these institutions are not free of box office 
worries. Fortunately, Israel has had the help of 
generous individuals — for example, the Baroness 
Bethsabee de Rothschild, who has sponsored an 
annual series of concerts entirely devoted to novel- 
ties — and organizations such as the America- 
Israel Cultural Foundation, whose beneficiaries in- 
clude the Tel Aviv Chamber Choir, the prize- 
winning and internationally acclaimed Rinat 
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Choir, and the National Opera, which after a hard 
struggle for survival has at last become a perma- 
nent establishment, constantly 
standards and extending its repertoire. 

Besides the activities of professional musicians, 
there is a feverish assiduity in schools, in military 
camps, in villages and settlements about the teach- 
ing of music appreciation and the training of 
choirs, folk orchestras, and dance groups, under 
the direction of the Histadrut, which also organ- 
izes national festivals and publishes music. Young 
musicians perform in contests, congresses, and 
meetings. In all these activities cee rests on 
the young and their education. 

The percentage of talented musicians is ex- 
tremely high in Israel. As a rule, graduates from 
the conservatories and academies, completing their 
studies abroad, do very well, and some of them 
have distinguished themselves in international 
competitions. But the government is determined 
to promote the teaching of music not as a profes- 
sion but as an integral part of education. For a 
few years, a special music section had existed in the 
Israel Ministry of Education and Culture. Its 
main achievement was the establishment of an 
Ethnological Institute of Oriental-Jewish music 
with the principal purpose of collecting and re- 
cording traditional tunes still alive among the im- 
migrants from the Oriental countries. The music 
section also founded a central music library, sup- 
ported by a philanthropic corporation of Chicago, 
Brotherhood through Music. Later on, an ad- 
visory arts council, including a music committee, 
was entrusted with cultural affairs, while the min- 
istry limited its executive authority to the super- 
vision of musical education in the public school 
system, starting as early as in the kindergarten. 

The calendar of international events set up by 
the Tourist Corporation under the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office shows at any given time several musical 
projects. So far, Israel has been the host to four 
assemblies of choirs from all over the world; four 
summer workshops of chamber music, taking place 
in a beautiful artists’ resort, Zikhron-Yaacov, with 
the participation of eminent teachers from abroad; 
one of the World Festivals of Contemporary Music, 
in Haifa. Since King David used to play the harp, 
the idea arose to organize the first international 
contest of harpists in Jerusalem. And though the 
Biblical instrument looked and sounded like any- 
thing but a modern harp, the response was so en- 
thusiastic, the success so overwhelming that it was 
decided to hold similar contests in Israel every 
three years. A competition of cellists followed, 
under the honorary presidency of Pablo Casals, 
who, with Isaac Stern, Rudolf Serkin, the Buda- 
pest Quartet, and other celebrities, had taken 
part in the first full-scale Israeli music festival. 
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Otherwise, international relations are sustained 
by the Israeli section of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. For almost all of the 
annual World Festivals of the society, an Israeli 
composition has been chosen by an international 
jury. The section is a branch of the Israeli League 
of Composers, an organization comprising about 
two hundred members and running its own pub- 
lishing house. 


Ware is Israel’s music like? What are the chief 
tendencies of the Israeli composer, his aims, dif- 
ficulties, and fulfillments? Israel has been rightly 
called a melting pot, its population constituting a 
mixture of immigrants from many countries, from 
several continents. To the creative artist two basic 
questions present themselves: first, how to unify 
varieties of origin, the national problem; second, 
how to get along in the new Asiatic, Oriental sur- 
roundings with a background of experiences, 
learning, a and imagination i in the 
West. 

At this point, I am afraid, some dealing with the 
worn-out term “‘folklore”’ will be unavoidable. In 
Israel it means more than a convenient tool for 
commonplace writing; it is a rather strange, hardly 
manageable raw material which is nevertheless to 
be approached with the intention of legitimate in- 
heritance, recovery, ownership. Oriental music 
making is improvisational, monodic, or, to a cer- 
tain degree, heterophonic. Any tonal, harmonic, 
metrical scheme works like a strait jacket. So, on 
a higher stage of Oriental folklore treatment, 
which at least reveals the composer as being aware 
of the tasteless gravy resulting from a mechanical 
West-East amalgamation, there appears the use of 
neutral intervals, for the most part fourths and 
fifths. Melodic devices include the simple quota- 
tion of actual folk tunes, the artificial imitation of 
idiomatic characteristics, such as ornamentation, 
falsetto effects, or the so-called gypsy scale (with 
the typical augmented second), and modality. 
Rhythm shows frequent deviations from the even 
beat, favors syncopation, and evokes associations 
with exotic plucked instruments such as the 
ganun and the oud, or drums. Orchestration is, 
accordingly, full of pizzicato, exhibits an abun- 
dance of percussion, prefers flutes, oboes, and clari- 
nets (to replace the Arabic shepherd’s pipe). The 
final process, far more refined, consists in subli- 
mating national elements to the point where the 
origin of a certain music can still be identified 
without the help of quotations or imitations. 

A similar phenomenon is present in the mys- 
terious French quality of Debussy’s music, the 
German quality of Brahms’s, the Italian quality of 
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Verdi’s. But Israeli music is generally far behind 
these stages of national sublimation, which can 
probably be achieved only after many years of 
speaking the same language, breathing the same 
air, going through the same political, cultural, 
intellectual, and emotional experiences. How- 
ever, even during its very short time of national 
consciousness, Israeli music is gradually over- 
coming its somewhat provincial narrowness and 
steadily growing into a more universal art. The 
younger composers, getting acquainted with new 
trends, techniques, and schools in the world, are 
learning how to make their choice out of pro- 
fessional, and not primarily chauvinistic, consid- 
erations. And strangely enough, their music, al- 
though following supernational systems such as 
dodecaphonic, serial, and electronic methods, is in 
a way more Israeli than many of the folkloristic 
attempts. 


I. ALL began a little more than half a century 
ago, when a group of Jewish composers in Russia 
started a society of Jewish music, having in mind 


the creation, promotion, and protection of a spe- 


cifically Jewish musical language, to be based 
upon eastern European Jewish folk songs and also 


on traditional liturgy. The only still active sur-- 


vivor of this generation is Yoachim Stutschewsky, 
Russian-born, about seventy years old, a cellist 
and author of a well-known book on cello play- 
~ing. When confronted with the music of the Asi- 
atic and African communities, Stutschewsky re- 
mained faithful to his beloved Hasidic tunes and 
went on composing, on the soil of the future Jewish 
‘state. ` : ; 

An obvious profusion and confusion of styles 
mark the efforts of: composers born in eastern 
Europe, brought up in central Europe, influenced 
by western Europe, and finally transplanted to a 
different coftinent. A typical example is Joseph 
Kaminski, concertmaster of the Israel Philhar- 
monic. “In my childhood in Warsaw,” he ex- 
plains (Kaminski was born in 1906 in Warsaw), 
“I was first attracted by Scriabin; then, in Vienna, 
by Mahler and Richard Strauss; later still by the 
French impressionists; by Prokofiev, too. Finally, 
I discovered the local color of my new homeland. 
In addition,” he declares, “a modern-feeling com- 
poser can hardly avoid the twelve-tone row, and if 
I were to live in an appropriate place, I would 


certainly write serial and electronic music as well.” 


The works of Oedoen Partos, viola player and 
director of the Israel Academy of Music, are filled 
with a similar variety of heterogeneous elements. 
They are molded and formed by a personality of 
‘unusual creative power. Although a great deal of 
his time is spent as an administrator and teacher, 
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Partos is a prolific composer who has written large 
symphonic works, virtually keystones in the devel- 
opment of Israeli music. He is fifty-four years old 
and comes from the Barték-Kodaly school. His 
Hungarian heritage is evident even in Yemenite, 
Bokharan, or ‘Turkistanian tunes, Persian magamat, 
traditional chant, ancient Oriental psalmedy, or 
progressive Western schemes. They all dwell to- 
gether smoothly and satisfactorily in Partos’ com- 
positions. There is probably no concept in our 
times which this. open-minded musician has not 
approached, absorbed, and applied, in order to 
venture a possible synthesis with the venerable 
cultures of the ancient world. 


Another exponent of East-West tendencies is- 


Paul Ben-Haim, sixty-four, easily the most fre- 
quently performed Israeli composer. His appeal 
to large audiences is due to an admirable. crafts- 
manship, acquired in his native Germany, and to 
his rather conservative style, which is never dis- 
agreeable, never provoking, never shocking. Ben- 
Haim has inherited Ernest Bloch’s pathos and dig- 
nity, chiefly in his symphonic and choral works; 
the proverbial German proficiency and solidity; 
and a vivid interest in colors, derived from his 
post-Romantic and impressionist past. 


The Orient is full of colorful, picturesque, exotie: . 
scenes, always enchanting, even when presented in” 


secondhand frames. Within a traditional sonata, 
aria, or rondo form, for instance, the accompani- 
ment starts moving in parallel fifths; accompani- 
ment and melody proceed in a moderate .bi- 
tonality; the melodic material is modal, orna- 
mental, syncopated in the Oriental way. For a 
considerable time, the term-“‘Mediterranean style” 
was supposed to indicate a musical idiom em- 


bracing all the peoples living near the Medi- ` 


terranean Sea. The emphasis was both on “‘peo- 
ples” and on “Mediterranean.” Menahem Avi- 


dom, after having spent many of his fifty-three “_ 


years in his native Poland, in France, and in Egypt, 
is trying to revive this idea. One of his orchestral 


works is called Folk Symphony. He is also among the’ 


few contributors to the art form with the widest 
possible appeal, namely patriotic opera, sharing 
the popularity in this field with Marc Lavry, 
whose symphonic’ poems bearing the titles of 
Israeli landscapes have become favorites. On the 


other hand, Karel Salmon, born in 1892 in Ger- 


many, musical director of the Jerusalem Broad- 
casting Service from its beginning till 1958, went 
so far in his Mediterranean policy as to write an 
orchestral suite with Greek folk tunes and Hebrew 
dance patterns. Hanoch Jacoby, fifty-two years 
old and also of German extraction, started as an 
orthodox follower of Hindemith and had a long 
way to go before he finally “turned Oriental.” 

. However, the Orient is not the exclusive source 


of inspiration. No less influential is the Bible. 
Fortunately, we have been preserved from imita- 
tions of Biblical music, for lack of information. But 
there are enough happenings, thoughts, and emo- 
tions in the Bible to provide a piece of music with 
a national spirit, whether the composer wishes to 
express them by a specifically national vocabulary 
or not. In fact, the impact of the Bible on Israeli 
artistic creativity cannot be overestimated. Almost 
all the composers in Israel have turned to Biblical 
subjects. Some, such as E. W. Sternberg, born in 
1898 in Germany, apply old and reliable Western 
techniques without much discrimination. Others, 
earnestly concerned with the national problem, 
are expressing the most divergent opinions. 

Joseph Tal, another composer of German 
descent, and fifty-one years old, demands a strict 
separation between national interests and art. 
In his opinion, attention should be ‘paid not to 
how Israeli the music is, but to what extent it is 
able to hold its own within the family of nations. 
He asserts that it is not the choice of technical 
means, not modality, syncopation, ornamenta- 
tion, or Orientalism, that makes the national 
style, and that a composition can be definitely 
Israeli in spirit though conceived as dodecaphonic, 
serial; or electronic music. These and similar 
ideas are supported by Tal’s Biblical dramas, 
cantatas, and choreographic works, among them 
a nonelectronic and an electronic Exodus. _ 

One of the strongest opponents of Tal’s views 
is A. U. Boscovich; a tough fighter for an unsenti- 
mental, unsophisticated, primitive Asiatic idiom 
which has as little to do with Western music as 
‘the Hebrew language has with Western languages. 
Coming originally from Transylvania and being 
a man of considerable’ knowledge who has a 
wide scope of interests, Boscovich the composer 
is taking into account, as far as Western music is 
concerned, only the Middle Ages in France — 
Machaut’s isorrhythmic motets, the antiphonal 
forms of the organum, and so forth, because these, 
he affirins, are still related to the chant (originat- 
ing in the Hebrew cantillations): Boscovich is a 
professor of composition, including harmony and 
counterpoint, at the Israel Academy of Music. 
Yet it would be futile to look in his compositions 
for scholastic devices. 

The younger generation of Israeli composers 
is likewise divided into’ opposing factions. Expo- 
nents of strictly cosmopolitan tendencies are 
Yitshak Sadai, born in 1935 in Bulgaria, who 
writes’ serial music; Herbert Bruen, forty-three, 
interested in electronic music, now in Munich; 
Czechoslovakian-born Yehoshua Lakner, thirty- 
seven, busy with theoretical experiments; and R. 
Haubenstock-Ramati, of Polish origin, forty-two, 
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closely affiliated with the Boulez and Berio groups, 
at present in Vienna. A former Boulanger student, 
Mordekhai Seter, born in -1916 in Russia, has 
become an extremely efficient spokesman of the 
national school. He points out that there are 
fundamental differences between Western and 
Oriental music. While European music has devel- 
oped from the Gregorian chant into the harmonic, 
polyphonic, rhythmical, formal, and instrumental 
complexities of our time, the essence of Oriental 
music has remained unchanged for a thousand 
years. On the other hand, Western evolution 
from the pentatonic to the twelve-tone series 
appears only as a poor achievement as compared 
with Arabic scales of seventeen, or Indian systems 
of twenty-two tones. 

A further dissimilarity occurs in the idea of the 
function of the composer: In the Orient, the 
composer is producer and performer in one 
person, and the only bearer of exclusively oral 
traditions. These and other incompatibilities make 
a musical synthesis between East and West diffi- 
cult. Seter suggests, therefore, trying such a 
synthesis only in those fields where at least some 
common features can be detected — for example, 
in the principle of variation, especially the cha- 
conne, in the instrumental toccata, in the vocal 
cantata, and so forth. For the rest, he warns 
that any combination of Eastern and Western 
elements will produce paradoxical clashes or 
cheap, superficial exoticisms. 

Ben-Zion Orgad is a truly indigenous Israeli 
musician. Now thirty-five, he was brought up in 
Palestine, went to school there, lived, worked,- 
fought, composed there. He had been primarily 
concerned with such themes as national con- 
sciousness, personal joys and sorrows, for which 
the music served as an extensive medium of 
expression. Recently, while completing his studies 
in the United States, he discovered a new way of 
writing; his starting point is now the essence of 
an idea presented in utmost brevity. There is no 
exposition, only a succession of “gestures” creating 
certain tensions or relaxations and alternating 
through various regions of pitch. 

This abstract, rhetorical idiom is closely related 
to the principles of the traditional reading of the 
Bible, to the Biblical tropes, where each word has 
its own musical symbol, where groups of symbols 
correspond with textual phrases, and where each 
symbol is classified according to the importance of 
the respective word. 

Orgad has demonstrated that there can be 
a surprising connection between the oldest and 
newest musical practices. But then we must 
remember that Israelis drive on the same roads 
which served Herod’s soldiers. 
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F YOUR SELF-CHECK reveals that you have been 
I missing the books you promise yourself to read 
because of irritating overbusyness, there is a simple 
way to break this bad habit: membership in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. During the coming year, 
at least 200 books—which will surely be as interest- 
ing and important as those shown here — will be 
made available to members. The members’ prices 
for these Club choices are, on the average, 20% 
below the publishers’ regular retail prices. 


* Your only obligation in the trial membership 
suggested here is to buy as few as three of these 
200 books, in addition to the three you choose 


from these pages. The three you choose now will 
be sent to you immediately, and you will be billed 
one dollar for each of them (plus a small charge for 
postage and handling). 


* If you continue after the trial membership, 
with every second Club choice you buy you will 
receive a valuable Book-Dividend averaging around 
$7 in retail value. Since the inauguration of this 
profit-sharing plan, $255,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and received as Book- 
Dividends. Isn’t it good sense, for the year ahead, 
at least to make this trial, and get back into the habit 
of book reading? 
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oe coast of southern California, 
however well remembered, is likely 
to prove startling to the city dweller 
from the East who returns after a 
long absence. He has followed from 
afar the zany aspects of the Holly- 
wood region — the cults, the pet 
cemetery, marital quirks, smog, and 
the café brawls so esteemed by the 
press — and he has allowed himself 
to be reassured by these that he is 
much better situated a continent dis- 
tant from them. Just as the New 
Englander tries to believe that the 
Florida winter is colder, if anything, 
than his own, so do Easterners in 
general seek to write off California 
as somewhat inferior to Jones Beach 
or the Poconos. The incomparable 
attractions of the Pacific scene are 
best ignored and are probably only 
braggadocio. And doesn’t too much 
fine weather become monotonous? 
A few weeks on a coastal hilltop a 
hundred or so miles north of Los 
Angeles bring powerful reminders of 
what is missing elsewhere: the suc- 
cession of blue, cloudless days; a 
temperature range of around 75 at 
noon to a low of about 55 at night; 
the certainty that it won’t rain; the 
hot sunshine, and in the shade, the 
cool drafts from the prevailing west- 
erly sea breezes. “A strange event, 
light August rain, was reported at 
Port Arguello this morning,” the 
Santa Barbara News-Press — an ex- 
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cellent newspaper, by the way — 
informed its readers. The daily 
ocean temperature seemed to be 
fixed at 67 to 68, while the large 
fresh-water pool just off the beach 
stayed at 74. Somewhere in the 
world there may be a summer cli- 
mate in more delicate balance be- 
tween the pleasures of sun and shade, 
but it would be hard to say where. 

The scene itself is equally un- 
familiar to the Eastern eye: song- 
birds and a profusion of humming- 
birds; flowers and flowering trees, 
vines, shrubs, creepers, all blooming 
apparently on some private schedule 
of their own without regard to the 
season; the vast, writhing limbs of 
the California oak, the rich greens of 
pines and juniper; citrus trees bright 
and heavy with fruit; tree ferns, 
cacti, palms; the turf everywhere 
looking as if all the householders 
were in a Perfect Lawns competi- 
tion, or, in place of turf, terraces 
blooming with whole coverings of 
pale-pink geraniums. In a down- 
town residential street of Santa 
Barbara I saw two quail making a 
leisurely crossing, indifferent to the 
traffic. 

If the visitor arrives by car, up the 
coast from Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara appears as a seaside commu- 
nity, and this impression is enhanced 
by sweeping views of the Pacific as 
he asegends the ridge which rises 
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abruptly behind the city to a height 
of about a thousand feet. But from 
the top of the ridge, in the opposite 
direction, is disclosed a reach of 
wild, rough country culminating in 
the steep barrier of the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, much higher and quite 
near, and there you have it: live on 
one side of the ridge for the ocean, or 
on the other for the mountains, or on 
its spine for both. 

The residents of Santa Barbara 
seem pleased when the visitor speaks 
well of the weather, but they are so 
determined not to overstate that I 
could not quite tell, on the basis of 
August and September, what the 
rest of the year might be. “It’s 
chillier in the winter, and there’s 
more fog,’ was offered as a com- 
plaint, or perhaps an apology, but 
one learned that, of course, these 
changes did not mean any interrup- 
tion of the flowers or most of the 
greenery. The past three years have 
been very dry, so that a “‘rainy sea- 
son” derived from an annual total 
of six or eight inches of rainfall 
would scarcely seem a wintry hard- 
ship to the Easterner. During my 
own recent sojourn the great weather 
choice was whether the hospitality 
should be indoors or out; no matter 
how this was decided, there was 
never a day when conditions outside 
were anything short of beguiling. 

CHARLES W. MORTON 


Tell Me, Doctor 
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ANNE KELLEY lives in Evanston, Illinois, and 
is a frequent contributor to the pages of Accent 
on Living, where she first made an appearance 


in October, 1958. 


It may have escaped the notice of 
the American Medical Association, 
but J know what has become of the 
old-fashioned family doctor (you 
know, the one who’s on call twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week, 
through wind and storm and sleet 
and never mind the bill; the one who 
really cares). I’m it. 

And as I come to realize the enor- 
mity of my responsibility to myself, 
my loved ones, my neighbors, and 
the total strangers who ask me what I 
recommend for chest congestion, I 
am increasingly humble. Will I be 
equal to the challenge? 

But perhaps I should first explain 
how I happened to enter medicine. 

Medically oriented by mass maga- 
zines over a period of time, I needed 
only a tiny push in the right direction 
— and Doctor’s office nurse gave it 
to me. 

Two winters ago, when I had 
just moved to a new community and 
had established credit references, I 
phoned the office of a respected 
physician to inquire if we could work 
out some arrangement whereby he 
would treat me and mine if we fell 
sick. 

Nurse was a bit short with me that 
day, bless her. 

‘Well,’ she answered briskly, 
*“‘vou’ll have to be very sick. Doctor 
is heavily booked.” 

“Oh, I will, I promise!” I-an- 
swered breathlessly. ‘“‘Nothing less 
than a terminal illness, if I can pos- 
sibly help it.” 

As I slid the phone gently into its 
cradle, I turned pink with pride. 
Diagnosis, then, was up to me! 

We all grow with new interests, 
and as I established my residency by 
the medicine cabinet, I found myself 
heady with excitement. I clipped a 
thermometer in tandem with my 
ball-point pen and took to wearing a 
starched white uniform around the 
house mornings. But my first diag- 
nostic attempts were cowardly, as I 
see now. I attributed everything to 
emotional causes, because I thought 
it was stylish. 

“Laura’s head aches only because 


she doesn’t want to go to dancing 
class; Little Billy’s looking bilious be- 
cause I repressed his urge to play 
with matches; Daddy’s backache 
will go away as soon as he tells off 
his boss. . . . Clearly, I had not 
even begun to glimpse my potential. 

Then it was that I began to reach 
out, to devour hungrily every bit of 
medical information available. So 
many specialists were standing by, 
ready to help. On television I had 
not only the opportunity to watch 
spleens and skulls laid open in coast- 
to-coast documentaries, but I had 
the inspiration of the commercials as 
well, with their flaming digestive 
tracts, their dandruff magnified in 
complex, and their beakers of stom- 
ach acid. 

Naturally, I soon equipped myself 
with a nasograph. 

But it was only the beginning. For 
consultation, too, I had the mass 
media: the worry clinics, anxiety 
columns, and syndicated advice of 
kindly physicians who cannot reply 
to personal letters but who are, 
nevertheless, gold mines of informa- 
tion on diseases I personally have 
probably inherited. The magazines, 
too, I found veritable lodes of lore on 
dread diseases, new and old, with 
the odds in favor of having me or my 
immediate family contract one or 
more of them, and the odds in favor 
of our succumbing to the disease 
when we got it. 

Why, Isuddenly realized, the num- 
ber of mortal ailments had become 
greater than ever before in history! 
Our selection was virtually unlimit- 
ed; I had only to acquaint myself 
with one syndrome when another 
would appear. Talk about new fron- 
tiers! Every little cell and platelet 
and capillary was just jumping with 
an urge to go delinquent. 

And that’s when I began utilizing 
my latent resources, not only for 
diagnosis but for medication and 
treatment and prognosis. At my 
home now we keep the pharmaceuti- 
cals where the spices used to be. 
Ours is a constant vigil in search 
of the white-coated tongue, the 
twinge, the tic, the hic, the slightest 
variation in heartbeat. Where health 
is concerned, we take nothing for 
granted. Is our blood count in the 
red? Is our cholesterol playing trick 
or treat? And our reflexes? We take 
turns tapping each other with little 
rubber hammers just in case. 

If we are not soon able to satisfy 
Doctor’s office nurse with a really 
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serious ailment, I’ll have only myself 
to blame. But two very promising 
developments allow me to hope tnat 
any day now I shall come up with 
symptoms which will not only break 
down Nurse’s reluctance to put Doc- 
tor himself on the line but may even 
result in a face-to-face meeting of the 


two of us, possibly inside an oxygen — 


tent. 
One 


is an announcement 


in a- 


catalogue newly rushed to me by a | 


mail-order house which obviously ~ 
understands the scope of my new re- 


sponsibilities. Listed there, along 
with the world’s shortest nightie 


(“10 inches long, one size makes © 


everyone happy”) and the plastic 


headband crowned with mistletoe — 
(“not just for Christmas — great — 


year-round sport, pleasant evening — 


pastime, daytime — any time”), is — 


a treasure of an item for the strug- — 
gling home M.D.—a sphygmo- | 
manometer for just $19.95 plus ship- 


ping costs. 

“No fuss, bother, or office visits 
when you want a reading,” the cata- 
logue promises. “‘Helps you keep a 
constant check on fluctuating blood 
pressure, provides needed warning. 
Complete with zippered case.” 

Won’t Nurse be proud of me when 
I call in with reports both systolic 
and diastolic? 


The second note of cheer is a ~ 


simple newspaper headline which 
proves to me that anything can be- 
come a symptom of illness if I but 
have the creativity to make it so. 


Can I afford to be content with only ~ 
seven danger signals when an eighth — 


is so readily available? 


“Beware,” the headline reads, car- | 
rying the warning of one of my most — 


solicitous remote-control medical ad- — 


visers, “Well-being Often Goes Be- — 


fore a Sickness.” 


My own intramural doctor-patient _ 


relationship has never been closer. — 


‘Patience!’ I croon. “Ill find a 
dread disease for you yet.” 


RS 
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By Any Other Name 
TET E 


BY CONSTANCE LANE 


CONSTANCE LANE has held various publishing jobs and is now 
married and living with her family in Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Probably I’m the last person in 
America to finish Doctor <hivago. 
But I’ve had my troubles. Even with 
that cast of “principal characters” 
in the front, it was rough going. 

So to me the high point in the 
book is in chapter eight, where some- 
one remarks: . . by the way, if 
you don’t mind my saying so, Anfim 
Efimovich (Samdeviatov), your name 
is a real tongue-twister.” 

That, in a book with a Vedeniapin, 
a Kubarikha, a Fuflygin, a Kolo- 
grivov, a Shchapov, and an Osip 
Gimazetdinovich Galiullin (Yu- 
supka) —the last group of names 
being all one person. 

But the real difficulty with names 
like these is not that they are un- 
pronounceable. It’s not so much 
that the Russians love to bunch up 
consonants. And that they are never 
really happy with a full name of less 





than ten syllables. It’s not so bad 
that they have to give two characters 
out of every three the same pat- 
ronym. (Just try to find a novel with 
fewer than five Ivanoviches.) 

No, the big trouble with these 
books is the number of names for each 
character. No writer can be content 
with two or three apiece. He just 
cannot resist adding nicknames, 
terms of endearment, and even 
aliases. It’s enough, for heaven’s 
sake, to remember Pavel Pavlovich 
Antipov (Pasha, Pashenka) without 
having him pop up later as Strelni- 
kov. And as for Osip Gimazetdino- 
vich Galiullin-Yusupka, just Osip is 
enough. For all time. 

But Tolstoy has the other Russian 
novelists beat a mile at this game. 
In Resurrection, one character alone 
could take the championship — the 
girl Maslova. 


Jour Tip to 
EUROPE 
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Especially true if you make the trip on a GREEK LINE 
ship, choice of discerning travelers for superb cuisine, 
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After introducing her by this name 
as a defendant in a murder trial, 
Tolstoy recapitulates her early life. 
We learn that she was called Ka- 
tusha, a sort of compromise between 
Katka and Katenka. Thereafter, for 
a while, she is again Maslova, and 
we return to the courtroom scene for 
the following interrogation: 

“Your name,’ amiably inquired 
the susceptible Presiding Justice, ad- 
dressing the third prisoner. 

‘Maslova promptly rose . 
she spoke not a word.” 

(Making up her mind, no doubt, 
between Katka, Katenka, and Ka- 
tusha.) 

“What do they call you?’ 

“ ‘Lubov, she replied without 
hesitation.” 

(Who calls her?) 

<. » ‘How can it be Lubov?’ he 
asked. ‘That is not the name en- 
tered here.’ ” 

(Even the other characters in Rus- 
sian novels can get confused.) 

“The prisoner was silent. 

“<I am asking for your real name. 
The one given you in baptism. What 
is that? inquired the indignant 
Judge. 

“ “They called me Katerina.’ ” 

(Well, that’s close, anyway.) 

***What is your father’s name?’ 

“<I am illegitimate,’ she replied. 

“Well, then, tell us your god- 
father’s name.’ 

“ *Mikhailovna.’ ” 

(This is only her godfather’s, but 
don’t take it too lightly. She is called 
Mikhailovna again during the book, 
and there are still more than six 
hundred pages to go.) 

“ “What is your family name; your 
last name?’ repeated the Presiding 
Justice. 

“They called me Maslova, like 
my mother.’ ” 

(Now we’re back full circle.) 

Then the indictment is read, and 
we find that the prisoner is called, 


ropt 





throughout this record (I counted | 


ten times), by the name of Lubka. 
‘This makes no sense whatever. 

Later in the book, we suddenly 
come upon testimony about a cer- 
tain girl, Lubasha. Of course, this 
is none other than our own Katusha 
Lubka Maslova, et cetera — just 
her nickname, that’s all. 

Considering that this one girl is 
surrounded by Maryas: a Marya 
Vassilievna, a Marya Pavlovna, a 
Marya Korchagin, and a Marya 
Ivanovna (and a Sophia Ivanovna 
and a Natalya Ivanovna and a 
Evfemia Ivanovna and a Katerina 
Ivanovna), by a Marya called Missy 
and a Marya called Matrena, by 
more Katerinas and another Ka- 
tusha and a Piotr Baklashof and a 
Piotr Gherassimovich, and by dozens 
of Ivanoviches. 

Considering all this, it’s a great 
relief to learn that one central char- 
acter, Nekhludof, has no family 
name. For him, we have only to 
remember that he’s sometimes called 
Nekhludof, sometimes Dmitri, some- 
times Prince Dmitri, sometimes 
Dmitri Ivanovich, and sometimes 
Mitya. 

Now, Boris Pasternak, Count Leo 
Tolstoy, and company, if you don’t 
mind my saying so. 


THE DIALECTICIANS 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


[I heard two poets 
Down by the sea, 
Discussing a burdensome 
Relativity. 


Thought has a bias, 
Direction a bend, 

Space its inhibitions, 
Time a dead end. 


Is whiteness white? 
O then, call it black: 
Farthest from the truth 
Is yet halfway back. 


Effect ordains cause, 

Head swallowing the tail; 
Does whale engulf sprat, 

Or sprat assume whale? 


Contentions weary, 
It giddies to think; 
Then swim, poet, swim! 
Or drink, poet, drink! 








RICKS OF HARD MAPLE are still burned 


in the Hollow for charcoal to smooth out 
Jack Daniel’s ‘Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


Ever since Jack Daniel built 
our small distillery in 1866, 
we've been Charcoal 
Mellowing our whiskey. 
That calls for bringing 

in hard maple, sawing it up, 
and rick-burning it in the 
open air. The charcoal is packed tightly in vats 
10 feet deep, and our whiskey 
is seeped down through it... 


) CHARCOAL 
drop by drop. We're sure caan TEE 
Mr. Jack would still approve Ù 
of the sippin’ smooth results. "ha 

i believ 
And after a sip, we believe, oy ee 


youll approve, too. 
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Choose “out of the ordinary” 
Christmas Gifts from 


can” Free 


Catalo 


Hunters and 
campers will find 
many practical 
items in our 116 
page fully illus- 
trated Fall Cat- 
alog. Shows 
hunting foot- 
wear, clothing 
and 400 items of 
interest to both 
men and women. 
135 items are of 








our own manu- 
facture. 






Men's 
Moccasin 
Slippers 


A hand-sewn comfortable slipper. Made 
from Tan Elk Tanned Leather, same quality 
as used in our Maine Hunting Shoes. Leather 
sole. Whole and half sizes, 5 to 13. Medium 
width. Price $7.50 postpaid. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 385 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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a “THAT FAMOUS 
| CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” 





BAKED TO ORDER 
FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 


If your mouth waters for real FRUIT CAKE 
and you’ve never eaten DELUXE, you're in 
for a rare treat! Taste its oldtime goodness 
— the luscious fruits and fresh, plump Texas 
pecans, the richness of this delicacy. DE- 
LUXE is that “best of its kind” for your 
holiday get-togethers, for friends dropping 
in. Baked to order, stays moist and delicious, 
rich in that wonderful “Christmas cake” 
aroma, 


Why not order your DELUXE Christmas 
| cakes today. You can't go wrong because: 
Every DeLuxe is guaranteed the world’s 
finest fruit cake, or your money back. 


SEND YOUR LIST—WE DO THE REST 


Simply enclose your list, check or money order, and 
we'll ship these original cakes in oldtime Christmas tin, 
postpaid and insured. We will enclose gift cards for you. 
2 Ibs., $4.15; 3 Ibs., $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95. 


COLLIN STREET BAKERY 
P. O. Box 460-A, Corsicana, Texas 
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Home Beautiful 








BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


Ropsert Fontaine is the author of books, a 
play, and many light articles for the ATLANTIC 
and other magazines. 


I seem to be confronted a little too 
often by the dazzling complexity of 
contemporary homes and furnish- 
ings. It may be chance, or it may be 
the work of malevolent spirits, but I 
have been forced to visit three shin- 
ing, impeccable homes of good 
friends in the last few weeks. I have 
been pushed into a model home that 
is on exhibit at a fair here where I 
live, and I have casually thumbed 
through dozens of glossy magazines 
dedicated, to judge from the illus- 
trations, to the principle that no one 
lives in a home, or possibly that a 
home consists of shining floors, 
waxed table tops, and flowers that 
never wilt, but certainly not of occu- 
pants. 

The home I grew up in was a sim- 
ple one and consisted mainly of in- 
habitants. Any one of our rooms, 
with the exception of the parlor, 
would have been listed as completely 
unphotogenic by any of today’s silk- 
en magazines. The dining room 
would have been impossible, because 
one or more relatives would be tak- 
ing a nap on the couch while my 
mother was mending stockings at the 
table. If it were mealtime, things 
could have been even worse, for my 
father would be in one corner of the 
room practicing on the violin be- 
tween the soup and the fish course 
while I would be using a wastebasket 
and a ball of yarn to improve my 
basketball eye. There would quite 
likely be coats thrown over a chair 
and ice skates hanging from the 
antlers of a stuffed moose above the 
brilliant sign that said, ‘“‘Give Us 
This Day Our Daily Bread.” 

The kitchen would have proved 
an even worse bet for the magazines, 
especially in the winter. We lived in 
the kitchen in the winter, and that 
room was forever crowded with jars 
of preserves and jams; whole hams 
sitting tentatively at a table, wait- 
ing, I used to amuse myself by think- 
ing, to be dealt a hand of euchre; an 
assortment of rubbers, snow shov- 
els, toques, hockey sticks, and cook- 
ing pans; and someone always rock- 
ing in a chair that stood in the center 
of the room. 
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Bali 
Best Word Game Under The 
Sun. An absolutely top-notch 


game for those puzzle-minded, 
word conscious people you know. 
A really good solitaire as well as a 
cutthroat game with two, three, 
and four players matching wits. 
Two decks of gilt-edged cards, 
$3.00 ppd. Send check or money 
order. The Yankee Pedlar, 14 
Church St., New London, Conn. 














"ANYTHING" LAMP 


Create your own lamp in 
a minute, Produce beauty, 
simplicity, charm, be dra- 
matic, whimsical. Change 
| your lamp every day if 
| you like—with our wonder- 
j ful ‘magic lamp" base. We 
/ picture 2 variations. Use 
"anything" at hand—a bowl 
of flowers, potted plant, 
figurine, vase, pitcher, drift- 
wood, bottle, copper, brass, 


pewter, silver, a trophy, toy 
jug, clock—"'anything."’ For 
any room—any style. Adjust brass 


post to any height for complete 
$ versatility. Thick oval base 6⁄2” x 
7⁄2". In polished honey pine, ma- 
ple, or ebony black finishes. (Use 
your own shade) Only $5.95. Larger 
base 8” X 9” $6.95, Postpaid— 
Add 5% West of Miss.—"'gettwo.” 
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È This handsome “HOLD 
3 THE PHONE” memo 
; mounts next to your 
~ wall telephone for note 
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= portant, it has a gold 
plated bracket for hold- 
ing the receiver when 
you're called away. 
Magnetically held gold- 
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memo pad (refillable), 
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24K gold tooling. A 
must for wall phones. 
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There were no chrome ventilators 
to clear the room of scents, so we had 
to suffer the odors of roast turkey, 
piccalilli, mince pies, red wine, and 
hot gingerbread. There was no es- 
caping it, because all of us knew the 
windows must be kept shut, since 
winter air was bad for the lungs and 
brought on bronchitis. 

Upstairs, the home magazines 
would have found little to preserve 
in garish color for their readers. 
Nothing immaculate, steely, bam- 
booish, or plasticized and parti- 
tioned by painted screens there. 

My parents’ bedroom was never 
completely straightened out, because 
my father used to sit there with his 
resin and violin and music paper 
composing fragments or rewriting 
the score for the week’s vaudeville 
acts while he dipped constantly into 
various boxes of chocolates set at 
strategic spots at all points of the 
compass and always well within 
arm’s reach. 

No one had heard of sliding doors 
or closet space then, so that in one 
season the clothing of another was 
hung from hooks on the back of 
doors or pushed into boxes under the 
beds while current neckties and hair 


ribbons were hooked over the mirror | 


on the bureau. Stacks of music 
formed a sort of snowy hedge from 


the door to the bed, so that one | 


could easily stroll past Beethoven 
and Victor Herbert toward my par- 
ents’ bed, which was usually cov- 
ered with a hobnailed spread, which, 
in turn, was covered with an old 
India print on top of which lay 
magazines such as Top-Notch and the 
Delineator. 

Another feature of this room that 
would have made it instantly impos- 
sible for the chic magazines and 
smart exhibitors was the fuse box 
and light switch that had been, for 
some puckish reason, inserted into 
the wall of the bedroom, bulging 
out a foot or so, making it possible 
for my father to pull the switch and 
plunge us all into tense darkness at 
the first warning flash of summer 
lightning. 

My mother’s sewing room had no 
panels that hid her machine. It was 
a noisy old White that stood in the 
middle of the room, and it had the 
most intricate wrought-iron decora- 
tive legs and pedal I have ever seen. 
Its drawers were filled to spilling 
with all sorts of odd sharp imple- 
ments that always made me shudder, 
as if a mad surgeon had just thrown 
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It’s unique...this automatic electric food 
warmer keeps cooked foods ready for you, 
hot and appealing, until you are ready 
to serve. It’s the perfect solution when 
dinner is ready but your husband or guests 
are delayed. Superb, too, as a kitchen assist- 
ant to ease the tension of timing your cook- 
ing—as each dish is “cooked to perfection” 
just place on your Salton Hotray until the 
complete meal is done. At the dining table, 
it keeps second helpings as hot as the first, 
without up-down trips to the kitchen. And 
you can stay cool and charming as a party 
hostess—no more nagging worry about luke- 
warm food or beverages — your Salton 
Hotray will preserve their “just cooked” 
flavor for hours. Elegant and efficient for 
serving indoors or outdoors —in nursery, 
playroom or sickroom — around TV, or 
for defrosting frozen foods. A lovely gift to 
give (or receive) for better living everyday. 


Salton Hotrays retail from $5.95 to $59.50. Hotable Serving Carts with Hotray tops 
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Label merely says IMPORTED? 
Please remember this advice: 
Just the fact it was exported 


Doesn't make it extra-nice! 


When you buy clothes, for extra-nice 
fabrics look for the label that says 


Fabrics Forever in Fashion 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 





| desire 

to discover 
my hotel’s 
whereabouts 


You beat the babble of guide- 
book idioms when you take 
a Grace Line all-expense Jewel 
Box Casual Cruise-Tour to 
South America. A delightfully 
different 26 or 31 days of 
travel. Your 52-passenger 
“Santa” cargo-liner is infor- 
mally luxurious; tiled out- 
door pool, outsidestaterooms, 
superb food and service. 
Conducted tours ashore in 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru. All details are 
arranged, all expenses are 
paid. Sailings from New York 
every other Friday, year 
round. See your Travel Agent. 
Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, 


New York 4. Digby 4-6000. 


everything recklessly into the little 
drawers after performing some grue- 
some experiment. The floor was 
always littered with bright frag- 
ments of things on which my mother 
was sewing or about to sew. (She 
made all her clothes, and most of 
mine until I was about twelve.) 
The man from House and Garden 
would probably have cleaned them 
all up, but I loved to stare at a floor 
that looked as if it were stained 
glass. 

This sewing room was just off the 
back stairs, a steep climb today’s 
architect would have swiftly traded 
for a ramp. My mother could get 
down those stairs as swiftly and surely 
as a fireman down his pole when duty 
called. If she sat sewing, with her 
nostrils, so to speak, cocked for the 
roast beef, and a stronger cooking 
scent than necessary climbed and 
curled upstairs, my mother would 
drop anything and scamper down to 
the oven. ‘Today, of course, my 
mother would have had an auto- 
matic oven that she could set to cook 
her beef medium rare while she en- 
joyed a profitable afternoon at the 
movies watching some aging film 
actor make love to someone who 
could easily have been his grand- 
daughter. 

My bedroom was equally impos- 
sible. There were no bunk beds for 
the occupant, nor any collegiate 
banners or bronze footballs. There 
was just a bed, a chair, an old chest 
of drawers, and dozens of cardboard 
boxes, filled not with models of 
atom bombs or intricate miniatures 
of three-stage rockets but with base- 
ball covers stuffed with yarn, Frank 
Merriwell paper-covered books, card- 
board soldiers (many with heads 
shot off, but still gamely aiming at 
the enemy), bizarre creations made 
of Meccano sets, forerunners perhaps 
of Calder mobiles, and a hundred 
and one tops and marbles and tin 
toys and tiny trumpets. 

Over the chairs were hung stock- 
ings and short pants and a shirt or 
two. Shoes were scattered about as 
if one brown had mated with a 
black and one sneaker with a slipper. 
Caps and toques and a fireman’s 
hat hung from hooks. In two cor- 
ners tense mousetraps waited to cap- 
ture the day’s quota, and this re- 
minds me that never in all the model 
homes I have seen have I ever come 
across even one mousetrap. Is a 
house ever really a home without a 
mouse? 
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An endowed private boarding school, grades 9 through 12, 
for boys who are going to college, and who aspire to excel 
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December). Inclusive fee $2000. Scholarship help avail- 
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2° England’s 
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" storytellers,” 


DOnt 
Soo 


— Newsweek 


H. F. Bates 
The Enchantress 


and other stories 


The twelve stories in The 
Enchantress reflect H. E. 
Bates’s expert eye for physical 
surroundings, but most of 
all they fill the reader with his 
understanding of the loneli- 
ness, generosity, balement, 
and desire to be found in the 
human soul, The master’s 
touch has never been more 
quietly, more superbly 
evident. $4.00 © 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 


But for the lovers of the pure and 
unviolated, of the steel stems and 
plastic blossoms, of the floor forever 
shining and the piano keys eternally 
white, there was the parlor: locked 
and bolted, the shades drawn to pre- 
vent the sun from fading the wine 
coverings of the chairs. No Picasso 
or Miró reproductions graced the 
walls; only the bellying-out, glassed- 
in photograph of my grandfather 
glaring at his descendants and of my 
grandmother smiling hopefully, and 
a framed copy of my father’s 
high school diploma, that began in 
broad, black, majestic Old English 
print, “Know All Men By ‘These 
Presents. j 

Make the furniture leaner and the 
legs of the piano unflowered, de- 
stuff the overstuffed, raise Venetian 
blinds, and set up a bamboo parti- 
tion, and our parlor would be reason- 
ably praised by the owners or build- 
ers or photographers of homes to- 
day, because the parlor was unused, 
never lived in, and as eternally or- 
dered as the wax fruit in the bowl on 
top of the piano that no one ever 
played. 

No one ever used the parlor, to 
my knowledge, but once. That was 
when it was discovered, shortly be- 
fore my eleventh birthday, that, 
oddly and inexplicably, I had never 
been christened. 

“How did that happen?” my 
mother, a devout Presbyterian, said, 
shuddering. 

«We have been busy, my father 
explained. My father never went to 
church. Sunday was his only day off, 
and he was determined to spend it 
his own way. 

“The boy is still a heathen,” my 
mother proclaimed. 

“Call the minister and open the 
parlor,” my father commanded. 
“There is still time.” 

So the parlor was duly opened, 
the minister came and, using a bowl 
of water from an ordinary faucet, 
admitted me to a portion of grace 
and gave me a Christian name. 

We all felt safer after that, and the 
parlor was promptly closed. 

You would never have convinced 
me then that the future belonged 
to those who truly believed in such 
order and not to those who lovingly 
flung their coats over the chair in 
the dining room, stumbled over my 
toy wooden cannon, and after kiss- 
ing my mother on the cheek, sank 
into a couch with a bottle of wine at 


hand. 
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Royal Riviera Soars No other Christmas gift in 


the world like this. Comes only from ‘way out in Oregon (not in stores) 


These same rare pears once sold for $1 a copy and up in the world’s finest restau- 
rants. Now we save the whole crop for extra-special Christmas gifts, for a lucky 
few. Never enough to go ’round, so Ist come, Ist served. So huge and juicy, you 
eat em with a spoon. Not 1 person in 1000 has ever tasted them. Beautifully boxed 
and with your personal greeting. Perfect delivery and thanks galore guaranteed! 


GIFT BOX NO. | (shown) 


(10-14 Royal Riviera Pears) ppd. 35 
Our famous favorite! +4 
GIFT BOX NO. 2 

(16-20 Royal Riviera Pears) ppd. $535 
Our big, beautiful bargain box! 

GIFT BOX NO. 3 

(20-25 smaller pears) ppd. $515 
Family Gift special, swell for 2nd helpings! 
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Abstract 
Rs 


BY R. P. LISTER 


R. P. Lister is an English free lance whose 
poetry and light articles appear frequently in 
the ATLANTIC. 


Over a period of several months, 
not long ago, I was engaged in a 
series of abstract collages. These 
were made from bits of paper stuck 
all over plywood panels, and they 
achieved a certain local notoriety. 
Enthusiastic would-be purchasers 
flocked to see them from all parts of 
the realm, and one went so far as to 
inquire the price, but nothing ever 
came of it. Making collages, ab- 
stract or otherwise, is not really my 
line; I am a poet by trade, but a poet 
has to decorate his room somehow. 
By changing the decorations fre- 
quently he avoids mental stagnation, 
and by making them himself he 
avoids expense. 

These collages, displayed about 
my room in their ever-changing 
glory, led to my receiving my first 
commission as a painter. They 
aroused the esteem of a London 
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friend of mine, a Prussian noble- 
man who had recently established 
an employment agency in a suite of 
offices off the Portobello Road. He 
commissioned me to paint an ab- 
stract in oils, to be hung in his front 
office. As a guide to color, he gave 
me two small pieces of his office 
wallpaper and one of the bits that 
had been snipped off in fitting the 
dove-gray carpet. 

“I want it to be completely non- 
representational,’ he told me. “It 
has to harmonize with the general 
color scheme and look like nothing 
at all.” 

I said I should be happy to paint 
this abstract for him, on the rough 
side of a piece of hardboard. He 
proposed to buy it from me at cost 
price, which, it was tacitly assumed, 
I would blow up by a shilling or two 
to compensate me for my time and 
trouble. It was not a big commis- 
sion, but it is something for an un- 
known abstract painter to receive a 
commission at all. 

This financial aspect of the matter 
troubled my friend Bix, who is a 
real painter. He came to see me one 
day at five thirty, which is the cor- 
rect time, since I lock myself in all 
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day from nine to five and snarl at 
callers, and after six I am usually 
out. “I hear you’re doing an ab- 
stract for Paul,” he said. 

This is one of the few drawbacks 
of living in Bayswater, which other- 
wise represents the concentrated es- 
sence of all that is highest in Western 
civilization. It is impossible to keep 














anything secret. Rumors run round 
the squares like bush fires, gathering 
momentum as they go. 

‘“That’s right,” I replied. 
his front office.” 

“For nothing,” he accused me. 

“Not at all,” I said. “Hes paying 
for the materials.” 

“And how,” he demanded, “are 
painters going to make a living if 
London is full of poets who paint for 
nothing?” It was the old restrictive 
trade-union spirit, creeping like a 
blight across the Elysian fields of art. 
“Suppose I wrote poems and under- 
cut all the poets?” 

“Why not?” I retorted. “Write 
what you like, sell it for what you 
can get, and good luck to you. 
Everybody does it, all the time. It’s 
an open profession, and a hard one.” 

So the argument went on, without 
coming to any conclusion, and finally 
I went back to his studio with him 
and borrowed a tube of Naples yel- 
low, which I have a passion for but 
Bix hates. 

A few weeks later I had finished 
my abstract and took it around to 
the office of Paul, the baron. 

“There’s a lot of yellow in it,” he 
said. 

“It needed a lot of yellow to give 
it vitality,” I said. “Its rather ex- 
pensive, but I knew you wanted the 
job done properly.” 

“I thought you borrowed the 
yellow from Bix,” he said. Paul lives 
in Bayswater too. 

“But [Pll have to pay him back. 
Mid-chrome instead of Naples, but 
it comes to the same thing.” 

He said he liked my abstract, but 
he would like it better still if it were 


“For 















again and covered up some of the DOG* 
Naples yellow with cobalt. I thought 
this made a distinct improvement, 
and so did Paul when I took it back. 

«That’s a lot better,” he said. “‘Is 
it the right way up?” 

“Any way up,” I said. 

He tried it tall way up instead of 
sideways, and then upside down. 

“I don’t know that I altogether 
like the cat,” he said. 

“What cat?” 

He pointed out to me what might, 
to a fervent imagination, look like a 
pair of viridian eyes, set in the ghost 
of a cobalt cat face. “I can hardly 
see it even when you point it out,” I 
said. “Try it the other way up.” 

He tried it the other way up. 

“Now it looks like a cat upside 
down,” he said. 

“You didn’t see a cat at all at 
first.” 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘But I can see one 


ss 


now. 


a little less yellow. So l took it away Se SHAGGY | 
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FAIR ISLE 
LADIES’ KNITS 


Soft brushed hand knit- 
ted sweaters from the 
Shetland Islands. Neck 
trimmed with Fair Isle 
designs, sizes 34 thru 42. 


Pearl — Azure — Gorse 
— Oatmeal — Tarnish 


Pullover with buttoning 
at back-neck ...... $16.50 


Cardigan style with 8- 
button front ...... $19.50 


SHAGGY DOG® 
CABLE STITCH 
LADIES’ CARDIGANS 


Beautiful soft lofted 
Real Shetland wools all- 
over cable stitch knit- 
ted, six-buttoned with 
high round neck. $21.50 


Light Natural Gorse 
Mid Blue Mixture 
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SHAGGY DOG® 
PULLOVERS 


Finest Shetland Island 
wool, hand-frame knit- 
ted and soft brushed in 
Seotland, crew necked. 
Sizes 34 thru 46 for 
Ladies and Men in eight 
COOLS. Gohcciaiveessavane $14.50 


Black/Blue, 

Gray Natural, 
Navy, Light Natural, 
Gorse, Brown Heather, 
Dark Gorse, Green Lovat 


































































SHAGGY DOG® 
CABLE STITCH 
PULLOVERS 











Hand-framed crew neck 
pullovers, entirely ca- 
ble stitch knitted, of 
finest Real Shetland soft 
brushed wool. ......$18.50 
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the cat, which was rather difficult, - - - 
as I was by no means certain where | © oe 
the cat was. “Do you have this Tarte SP RRR 
difficulty with your patrons?” I 
asked Bix, who dropped in, knowing 
that I only snarl at callers on week- 
days. ‘‘Invariably,” he said. “And 
the less they pay, the more trouble 
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you have. If you’d charged Paul ten 
guineas, he’d have wanted a cat, to 
make sure he was getting his money’s 
worth.” 

‘Can you see a cat?” I asked him. 

“No, but I can see a horse.” 

“Well, whatever you do, don’t tell 
Paul about it,” I said. 

As soon as the painting was dry, 
I took it around to Paul’s office 
again. He professed himself satisfied 
this time and paid me. Then came 
the question of framing this master- 
piece, and after we had discussed 
what kind of frame he wanted I 
took it away again, calling at the 
woodshop on the way home for some 
beading. 

When I took the framed painting 


back to Paul’s office, I found that he | 


had a painting on the wall already. 
I recognized it as one I had seen in 
Bix’s studio. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” Paul 
said. “Yours was very nice, but this 
was exactly what I wanted.” 









two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 
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You’re so welcome in Spain... 
a delightful country as richly 
varied and exciting as the hats 
of the people! Visit sophisti- 
~ cated cities like Madrid and 
~" Barcelona with their beautiful 
avenues, parks and shops... 
quiet little towns, unchanged 
through the years... brilliant 
coastal resorts. You are cor- 
dially invited to enjoy a glori- 
ous holiday...and be at home 
in Spain! 
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, ruffled feelings. 


“What did you pay him for it?” 

“Ten guineas. He’s a profes- 
sional, of course.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

“Pll hang yours in the back of- 
fice.’ He took me in there. “The 
only thing is, there’s a green carpet 
in here. I think it might do with a 
bit more red, to go with the green, 
don’t you think?” 

“Why, yes,’ I said. “A bit more 
red.” Then he invited me to a party 
on Saturday to smooth down any 
On the way out 
again through the front office, with 
my framed masterpiece under my 
arm, I took another look at Bix’s 
picture, 

“I like it,’ I said, “but I’m not 
altogether sure that I care for the 
horse.” 

“What horse?” 

But then compunction struck me. 
Paul’s check might not have gone 
through yet, and I did not want to 
take the bread out of a fellow artist’s 
mouth. 

“Well, it’s not exactly a horse,” I 
said. “It’s more a kind of jaguar. 
And, in any case, it’s upside down.” 


ROBERT FRIEND 


AS IF 


The kitten plays 

as if she were 

the first of kittens 
on the first of days; 


as if no heretofore, 

no law of iron brings 
this concentrated burr, 
this velvet paw 


that tightly clings. 

She masters bite and scratch, 
the ritual of strings, 

as if her mind had wings. 


What mind (though cat-) could 
match 

wisdom that comes unsought 

when the nerves whisper: catch, 

and the wild blood: snatch! 


Not by a single ought 

has she advanced her race. 
She curls into a nought. 

Tail punctuates that thought. 


May mice fill all her days! 








Somewhere in your town a little girl is crying. She’s the 
victim of a broken home. Somewhere in your town an old 
woman is filled with the grief of loneliness . . . a baby 
desperately needs medical attention . . . a nice kid is going 
wrong. Won’t you help them? Won’t you join in with 
your neighbors and give—just once—to your town’s 
united campaign? When a United Way volunteer calls 
on you, won’t you welcome him with your pledge? 


GIVE THE UNITED WAY 











RECORDS FROM THE COMEDIANS 
BY R. S. TAYLOR 


Do people listen to the spoken 
record more than once? It would 
seem so, especially as literature, 
when the voice on the disc conveys 
the elegiac cadences of Sir Max 
Beerbohm (Angel 35206) or the 
beatific mumble of Jack Kerouac 
reading Japanese haiku against a 
background of the American jazz 
blues (Hanover 5006). ‘The first 
utterance of the phonograph was 
verbal. “Mary,” said Thomas A. 
Edison, ‘‘had a little lamb.” 

Today, however, the infinite vari- 
ety of long-playing elocutionary 
albums induces wonder, if not alarm. 
Who, aside from the scholar, relives 
golden moments of The Nuremberg 
War Criminal Trials (Forum 32001)? 
But there must be a public for the 
documentary, as there is for the 
practical “how to” recording: Bowl 
Your Best (Epic LB-2700), Chinese 
Health Exercises, The T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
(Colpix 413), How to Listen to the 
Heart (Columbia KL-5424). The 
last, incidentally, is available in 
Spanish (KL-4380). 

Even less durable would be the 
overtly humorous LP. The law of 
diminishing returns rules comedy. 
The man who hears a comedian 
telling the same joke repeatedly must 
possess a vast tolerance indeed. In 
a group it is different; then one 
can listen, as a wife listens to her 
husband’s favorite stories, with 
clenched teeth but with a certain 
pride of discovery. It is not im- 


plausible to conclude that comic re- 
cordings are marketed for the group 
rather than the individual. 

Two years ago, a New York Times 
reviewer, Robert Shelton, attempted 
to find the common denominator of 
the then seventy-odd humorous, 
satirical, and quasi-comic albums of 
this field. ‘“They range,” he noted, 
“from the highest in the form (Vol- 
taire’s ‘Candide’ in French on Caed- 
mon) to the lowest (Mickey Katz’ 
tasteless effusions), from the ultra- 
sophisticated (Noel Coward, Bea- 
trice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard), to a 
pseudo-naive type of rustic wit (Andy 
Russell on Capitol). Some are sym- 
phonies of words without music 
(Mort Sahl), others score their 
points with ‘music’ alone (the Guck- 
enheimer Sour-Kraut Band on Vic- 
tor), or words and music together 
(Victor Borge on Columbia).’? Mr. 
Shelton judged that a satiric intent, 
to a degree, distinguished all. 

Granted; yet a precise definition is 
wanting. Do _ Edison’s inaugural 
words provide a clue? This question 
occurred to me the other day after 
purchasing four comic records at 
random from the stock of a small 
suburban store. Arriving home, I 
perceived these had been made by 
persons who, like Edison, disclosed 
commitments to other pursuits. Like 
Edison, they were nonprofessional 
comedians. 

If fot a common denominator, at 
least here glimmered a specific. The 
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humor recording is dominated by 
professionals, Shelley Berman, Jona- 
than Winters, Nichols and May, 
whose polished mechanics reflects a 
background of theatrical skills. In- 
creasingly, however, one encounters 
unheralded talent emerging from the 
limbo of a remote trade to challenge 
the professionals, particularly in this 
period of the marginal recording 
firm with a midget budget and high 
hopes. 

Among the established comedians, 
I could recall offhand only the ex- 
amples of Myron Cohen, a former 
New York garment district salesman; 
Sam Levenson, the schoolteacher; 
and Milt Kamen, who once played 
the French horn in the New York 
Philharmonic. On records, however, 
the phenomenon of the Sunday 
humorist began, for me, with the 
advent of ‘Tom Lehrer. 

Lehrer was a mathematician; a 
jaunty mathematician, apparently, 
who chanted ruthless song parodies, 
some clever, others callow, while 
cheerfully pounding a piano. His 
primary allegiance a decade ago was 
to the Harvard Graduate School, in- 
stead of records, night clubs, or the 
stage. And the contrast of Harvard 
with the night clubs established his 
niche. He is still a mathematician in 
terms of his performing identity. 

Lehrer’s word-of-mouth success 
was repeated, in New England, by 
Robert Bryan and Marshall Dodge, 
who made an LP called Bert and J, 
devoted to the pawky vernacular of 
the Maine Yankee. Both were stu- 
dents, Bryan destined for the cloth, 
Dodge for medicine. Their material 
was old — with the dauntless candor 
of a divinity student, Mr. Bryan 
once admitted that the anecdote, 
“Which Way to Millinocket?’’, could 
be traced to the papyrus scrolls of 
the Nile Valley —or invented by 
themselves; and in due course a 
sequel appeared, A Maine Pot-Hel- 
lion, involving several other ama- 
teurs of folk humor. 

Inspired by such precedent, I set- 
tled down to savor my purchases, to 
hear a cross section of the current 
semiprofessional comic crop. Civil- 
lan experience might yield diverse 
illuminations. The limited sphere of 
the trained comedian, after all, was 
not life. Alas, I sat alone, which was 
like making faces at a mirror, but no 
matter. 

Laugh a Spell with Doug Harrell 
(ABC 364) seemed promising, for 
the jacket proclaimed, “A laugh in 





The worlds most complete 


stereo instrument 


sives you the ultimate performance of 
monaural and stereo recordings, AM, FM, 
and now — STEREO FM RADIO! 


Now there’s a whole new world of entertainment at your 
fingertips! For now Zenith puts Stereo FM radios into 
the world’s finest stereo consoles—combining all the rich 
beauty of FM with the breathtaking realism and sound 
separation of stereo. And the FCC-approved standards 
for Stereo FM broadcasting are based on the system 
pioneered and developed by Zenith! 

These consoles also feature Zenith’s new “Stereo Pro- 
fessional’’—the world’s finest home console record 
changer precision-designed for stereo! Designed to end 
the “rumble,” “wow” and “‘flutter’”’ that plague ordinary 
changers, its components are floated on rubber to virtu- 


4 ZENITHRADIO CORPO- 
T RATION, CHICAGO 39, 
> ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA 
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ally eliminate vibration. You hear the brilliant beauty 
of pure stereo sound just as it is meant to be heard. 
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What's New 
in High Fidelity 
by Edward Tatnall Canby 
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High Fidelity Means 
Many Things to Many People 


To me, High Fidelity means music well played, 
well recorded and well reproduced. There is 
only one proper kind of high fidelity repro- 
ducing equipment for my listening — component 
stereo high fidelity. 

Yes, I can enjoy Mozart on my kitchen radio 
and so can you. But Mozart has much more to 
say to me via really good sound reproduction. 
I cannot imagine my own serious (or light- 
hearted) music listening without the best in 
reproduced sound. The best, inevitably, is the 
original component type of home equipment. 

Component high fidelity is now functional, 
standardized, interchangeable, easily installed 
by yourself or the dealer with flexibility to 
match your exact needs. Most important, it 
provides far and away the best sound for the 
money —.and it is reliable, year after year. 





Mail coupon for an 
informative free booklet. . 









Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 
Dept. J-81 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 
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» BOSTON 
MUSEUM 


Christmas Cards 


An unusual new group of 

103 cards, each an exquisite 
reproduction from the Museum’s 
own collections. The cards cost 
from 5¢ to 25¢ each and can be 
purchased by mail or at the 
Museum itself. Mail coupon 
below, enclosing 10¢ for the 
Museum’s illustrated catalogue. 
Gift suggestions including 
sculpture, jewelry repro- 
ductions; tiles; records; 
miniature scrolls; note sheets; 
calendars are also listed. 
Catalogue available October 1. 
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Museum of Fine Arts 


SALES DESK BOSTON 15, MASS. 


Please send me the Museum's 1961 
Christmas Card catalogue, 10¢ enclosed. (c) 









every groove.” Harrell began resi- 
dency in obstetrics and gynecology 
at Grady Memorial Hospital, At- 
lanta, Georgia, last year. According 
to the liner remarks, ‘“‘he is a firm 
believer in the old saying that 
laughter is the best medicine and 
that a person capable of a good, 
hearty laugh is usually well or 
getting well.” He turned out to be 
right. The doctor, delivering his 
monologues in a robust Southern 
drawl, provoked peals of apprecia- 
tive mirth from a large audience. 
He was recorded live, at what one 
gathers was a medical convention; 
and his material, which dealt with 
the clinical aspects of internship and 
doctor-patient relations, amused a 
group not unforgetful of the cama- 
raderie of the student operating 
room. They were hale enough. It 
was the layman who felt mounting 
queasiness. By the time Dr. Harrell 
had reached ‘‘The Exsanguination 
Blues,” I decided upon less drastic 
therapy. 

This was applied by Alan Bemis 
and Peter Kilham, who are listed 
simply as “‘real old-time Yankees” 
in Caused by Rum and The Casket 
Sinkers (Droll Yankees I). In the 
tradition of Bert and J, their work 
relies on idiomatic speech. The pro- 
nunciation contains innate humor; 
but unless one subscribes to the 
premise that down-East dialect is 
sustainedly hilarious, the record 
seems interminable. ‘The rambling 
anecdotes lack point (unless that is 
the point) or structure. Nor, after 
Dr. Harrell, did I relish the authen- 
tic Yankees’ night thoughts. Bemis 
and Kilham plan a series of record- 
ings; ‘“This, the first one, gives a 
number of stories related to drinking, 
and a number on grave digging.” 

The next album introduced an 
author, Harold Flender, who wrote 
the novel Paris Blues and who has 
been ‘‘active in French television.” 
Flender, gagman emeritus for many 
comedians, exerts a more direct 
claim to professional standing than 
either the doctor or the Yankees. 
On Candid Telefun (United Art- 
ists 4075), his device is elementary: 
the recording of spontaneous tele- 
phone conversations in which he has 
rigged the situation. It is not so 
much the violation of privacy that 
causes consternation on this record, 
but a leaven of sadism. ‘The first 
Flender routine, for instance, in- 
volves* phoning the proprietor of a 
pet shop and requesting a cage of 
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humorously reveals 
the New Hampshire he knows 


NORTH OF 
WMIONADNOCK 


By NEWTON F. TOLMAN 


Newton Tolman, whose forebears 
have dwelt in upland New Hamp- 
shire for eight generations, has 
much of the independent resource- 
fulness characteristic of his 
country. Not only can he build 
you a barn, cut ice from the pond, 
teach you to ski or train your bird 
dog; he can write about the many 
aspects of forest and mountain 
life in a shrewdly observant, enter- 
taining manner. His pages are 
savory with the salt of daily liv- 
ing — the true flavor of New 
Hampshire. $4.50 
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How well are 
your children 
being taught 
to read? 











ii these pages the frightening rise 
of illiteracy is related to the prev- 
alent methods of reading instruc- 
tion. Parents and teachers can see 
for themselves, on the basis of spe- 
cific examples, how and why the 
phonics system is far more effective 
and productive than the “Jook-and- 
say” method. $3.95 


TOMORROW'S ILLITERATES 


The State of Reading Instruction Today 


Edited by CHARLES C. WALCUTT 
Introduction by JACQUES BARZUN 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 












monkeys, to be used in the prepara- 
tion of a monkey stew. 


Comedy, at this juncture, looked 
indistinguishable from gloom. And 
the prospect of Connecticut Characters, 
remembered by Nelson C. White, 
In 


nurtured wan hope. It was produced 
by “Bert and I”; and I expected the 


same mixture. Mr. White is ¿é 
painter of marine scenes and land- i 
scapes, “a trustee of the Lyman 


Allyn Museum of New London and 
the Wadsworth Atheneum of Hart- 
ford.” Trustee humor has never 
amused me unduly, and painters’ 
fun usually is as inbred as doctors’. 
But Mr. White is also, I presently 
learned, a very funny man. Manners 
comprise his forte, comedy of char- 
acter. Although he reproduces the 
regional Connecticut accent splen- 
didly, he does not rely on mimicry 
alone for his effects; he does not ex- 
ploit a sham, exaggerated archaism. 
Rather, Nelson White is a raconteur 
and observer, and the painter’s eye 
serves him well, as impressively as a 


— 






good ear. 

His accurate vignettes of the 
neighbors he has known throughout 
the years form a charming and af- 
fectionate Spoon River Anthology of 
Waterford, Connecticut. The social 
range is wide. The artist limns one 
vivid portrait after another — of 
Henry Schofield, the dandyish town 
pauper; of Tiptoe Gardiner, the 
farmer; of Turner Hayes, ponderous 
guardian of the Waterford draw- 
bridge; of Alfred Holbrook, the with 
affluent miser, quavering forlornly 


as he offers up his last strawberries 
to a tourist: of the Italians, Nicholas 


Salegna and Carmine Mariano; and 
of Henry Goodale, who alternated 


roles, as Prohibition bartender one ROBERT MERRILL 
week and policeman the next. Each 
is captured with precision, grace, 
and warmth. Mr. White describes 
solid presences in a passing world; 


his friends belong to the urbanized 


twentieth century, yet reveal sudden and 
vernal quirks suggesting the Arca- 
dian murmurs of an earlier America. 
Do people listen to the spoken 
record more than once? I paid 


Nelson White that tribute. Alone. conducting 
He did not reveal the secret of the ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 


popular comic recording, but he 
restored a shaken faith in the lay 


humorist. White not only went back | 

to the Chaucerian source. He was | Ss 
yrofessional. and that, perhaps, af- | A 

| | | = RECORDS : stereo 


fords as clear a common denomina- 





tor of the successful comedians on 
records as any. 
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published during the past year. 
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be a poet reveal himself in his work? It de- 
pends on what you mean by “himself.’? Most of 
us who read poetry can usually hear an unmistak- 
able personal voice speaking to us through a 
poet’s work. Shakespeare, however, defies any 
effort to perceive a single human being behind 
the characters and voices of his poetry. Lesser 
poets are easier to get on even terms with, but 
many of them reveal a personality only in fits and 
starts. Others still — those whose poetry is frankly 
autobiographical, like Wordsworth or Whitman — 
embody in their work a personality which they 
consciously display and celebrate. 

Yet who can say that a poet’s self-portrait is in 
fact faithful to the poet as a man? Yeats revealed 
a number of personalities in his poems — the 
dreamer, the revolutionary, the prophet, the angry 
old lecher — but, as Richard Ellman established 
in his fine biography, Yeats adopted mask after 
mask, and the poet in his life infrequently resem- 
bled the men who speak to us in his poetry. Walt 
Whitman in person was hardly as robust as he 
made himself out in “Song of Myself.” The poet 
cannot help putting a different face on things 
(for better or worse) when he writes of himself; 
and no matter how much he tries to reveal, he has 
always to hurdle the barrier of his instinctive 
and stubborn reticence. If you want to know 
what a poet is like, better trust the shrewd eye 
of an outsider, like John Malcolm Brinnin on 
Dylan Thomas, and leave the poet to more im- 
portant tasks than self-revelation. The poet al- 
ways transmutes himself. He cannot help it, and 
we should be grateful. After all, a good poet may 
be a dreary and unpleasant individual. His 
poems reveal him as a poet, not as a man. 

Still, there are ways in which the poem cannot 
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help revealing something of the man who made it. 
By its tone, its images, its rhythm, its structure — 
by what it says, the poem tells us not who the 
man is, but what manner of man he is. It tells us 
about his inner preoccupations; it tells us how he 
comes to the process of writing; tells us how and 
what he hears and sees, which of his five senses he 
favors over the others, what impression life makes 
on him. Does he take life hard? Most poets do. In 
what small things does he see a larger pattern? 
The poet can hardly help revealing at least this 
much about himself. 

Even though the long reach of the creative proc- 
ess is one of the great mysteries of our being, a 
poet can be known by the masks he chooses to 
wear in his verse, just as he can be known by his 
clothes or his friends or his physical appearance. 
His masks not only protect and identify him, they 
also hem him in. There are many legends about 
men whose masks became their faces, and the risk 
that this may happen is one of the dangers of writ- 
ing poetry, as it is of other occupations. The poets 
discussed in this critique are all under fifty, some 
of them much younger. With one possible excep- 
tion, they are still expanding the territory of their 
work, and their masks are still removable. 


Maxine Kumin’s first book, HALFWay (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $3.95), might be described 
as amphibious, so much of it takes place in the 
water. This poet seems most comfortable when 
thinking of herself as a swimmer. Water is the 
amniotic element to her — friendly, cradling, 
buoyant, and sensuous. The movement of her 
poems is like swimming — rhythmic, sparkling, 
easy, full of shifts of light and a continuous liquid 
flow of sensation. So, too, her themes, for her 
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poems often express the feeling of being afloat in 
a sea of sensation, but without direction, doubtful, 
slender of will: 

Once, after a long swim 

come overhand and wheezy 

across the dappled seam 

of lake, I foundered, dizzy, 

uncertain which was better: 

to fall there and unwind 

in thirty feet of water 

or fight back for the land. 

Life would not let me lose it. 

It yanked me by the nose. 

Blackfaced and thick with vomit 

it thrashed me to my knees. 

We only think we choose. 


From the standpoint of technique and charm 
(listen to the half-rhymes in that passage), Mrs. 
Kumin’s collection of poems shows rich accom- 
plishment; yet the language sometimes seems too 
highly seasoned for the subject matter. Why, for 
instance, in the passage just quoted, need the lake 
be described as a ‘“‘dappled seam,” and is the pun 
on “unwind” worth the overstrained word? And 
was there no way to avoid the confused meaning 
of the sentence that begins “Blackfaced and thick 
with vomit”? It is too bad when Mrs. Kumin’s 
easy swimmer’s motion is strained for effect. 


HOWARD NEMEROV’S NEW AND SELECTED POEMS 
(University of Chicago Press, $3.50) contains fif- 
teen new poems and draws on four earlier books. 
They reveal a man who looks through windows, 
whose vision is regularly surrounded by some kind 
of frame. (One of his earlier books, indeed, was 
entitled Mirrors and Windows.) Not only his im- 
agery, but the very texture of his verse is trans- 
parent. Hardly a poem of the fifty-eight in this 
collection does not use one or more of these words: 
glass, window, ice, mirror, water. But for Nem- 
erov, water is not Mrs. Kumin’s buoyant element; 
rather, he conceives of water as still, cool, trans- 
parent, crystal: 

One fish slides into the center of the pool 
And hangs between the surface and the slate 
For several minutes without moving, like 

A silence in a dream; and when I stand 

At such a time, observing this, my life 
Seems to have been suddenly moved a great 
Distance away on every side, as though 

The quietest thought of all stood in the pale 
Watery light alone, and was no more 

My own than the speckled trout I stare upon 
All but unseeing. 


The man revealed in these poems is an onlooker, a 
watcher whose perceptions are unruffled by the 
fury of involvement. His struggle is not, as with 
Mrs. Kumin, treading water to stay afloat, but a 
duel with the image in the mirror. Nature ap- 
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pears as though behind crystal: unmisted, clearly 
etched, unequivocal for the most part; and yet this 
crystal world can be nightmarish as well as magi- 
cal. What can the poet make of all these reflec- 
tions and transparencies, when every mirror re- 
flects something else, when every window frames a 
view, when every water pool can change from 
liquid to stone by turning into ice? ‘The very 
clarity of Mr. Nemerov’s vision has a surrealistic 
quality to it, if only because the poems are so 
profoundly concerned with perception itself: 


To watch water, to watch running water 
Is to know a secret... . 


Any reader of poetry, whether Nemerov’s work 
suits his ultimate taste or not, can read these poems 
with pleasure for their elegance, the marvelous 
simplicity and dexterity of their language, their 
unruffled calm. For throughout these narrow, con- 
trolled poems 

There remains 
A singular lucidity and sweetness, a way 
Of relating the light and the shade, 
The light spilling from fountains, the shade 
Shaken among the leaves. 


E Nemerov shows in his poems the plight of a 
man separated from nature by a pane of glass, 
RANDALL JARRELL’S THE WOMAN AT THE WASHING- 
TON zoo: Poems and Translations (Atheneum, $3.75) 
is largely concerned with isolation and exclusion. 
The speaker in Jarrell’s poems, over and over 
again, is alienated by language, by the failure to 
communicate, from the reality that we all reach 
out for. In the excellent title poem, in which a 
shabby woman looks at the animals in the zoo, 
she laments: 

The world goes by my cage and never sees me. 

And there come not to me, as come to these, 

The wild beasts, sparrows pecking the llamas’ grain, 

Pigeons settling on the bears’ bread, buzzards 

Tearing the meat the flies have clouded... . 


The arrangement and substance of the book itself 
reveal the poet’s preoccupation: of the thirty-one 
poems, twelve are translations, and six more de- 
scribe problems of language or works of literature 
and art. The thirteen poems that deal with people, 
moods, and situations are dominated by the pathos 
of those who cannot communicate. In another 
poem, about a lonely man whose solace lies in the 
wordless language of animals, the humans are the 
strangers: 

As for the others, those who wake up every day 

And feed these, keep the houses, ride away 

To work — I don’t know them, they don’t know me. 

Are we friends or enemies? Why, who can say? 
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We nod to each other sometimes, in humanity, 
Or search one another’s faces with a yearning 
Remnant of faith that’s almost animal... . 


There is a subtle movement of thought beneath 
the unpretentious surfaces of these poems of sepa- 
ration, but weariness rather than agony arises out 
of the separateness. Why, you may ask, does the 
book contain so many translations? Is it possible 
that the poet who translates is weary of laying him- 
self on the line? Why do the poems about art and 
literature seem to have more wholeness than those 
about human beings? And even in these, as in a 
fascinating long poem about the David of Dona- 
tello, fatigue conquers in the end: 


Blessed are those brought low, 
Blessed is defeat, sleep blessed, blessed death. 


Although Jarrell’s collection won this year’s Na- 
tional Book Award, its inhabitant rather resembles 
a lion who, no longer fretful at captivity, “‘consents 
to his life” without the will to pace up and down 
his cage any longer. 


ALAN Ducan in his poems (Yale University 
Press, cloth $3.00, paperbound $1.25) takes the 
role of a soldier, an infantryman, the dogface of 
Bill Mauldin’s cartoons. So many of the controll- 
ing images in Dugan’s first book emerge from the 
knowledge of the squalor and confusion of war, 
from the self-absorption of the captive, from the 
inner suffering of the tortured prisoner, that it is 
not, perhaps, surprising that the poems dealing 
with other themes often lapse into wordiness and 
contrivance. When Dugan is at work in his favor- 
ite role, the language simplifies itself, the verse 
takes on a crestfallen irony, and the lines speak in 
a straightforward earthy rhythm. Here is a whole 
short poem called “Memories of Verdun”: 


The men laughed and baaed like sheep 
and marched across the flashing day 

to the flashing valley. A shaved 

pig in a uniform led the way. 


I crawled down Old Confusion, hid, 

and groaned for years about my crime: 
was I the proper coward, they 

heroically wrong? I lived out their time!, 


a hard labor, convict by look and word: 
I was the fool and am penitent: 

I was afraid of a nothing, a death; 

they were afraid of less, its lieutenant. 


This poem has in it the harsh melody of acceptance 
without the self-pitying cynicism into which it 
could fall so easily. Dugan, the Yale Younger 
Poet for this year, has written a refreshing first 
volume, and it is full of the sort of wry humor that 
tastes of green apples. 
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Tep Hucaes, a young English poet whose sec- 
ond volume, LUPERCAL (Harper, $3.00), has re- 
cently won the Hawthornden Prize in England, is 
a pagan whose poems evoke the superstitious mood 
of “prehistoric bedragonned times,” and his craggy 
verse is steeped in darkness. Animals move 
through almost all his poems: churlish dogs, scruff 
cats, hook-headed hawks, plunging horses, berry- 
eyed weasels, “Cows that sway a bony back, Pigs 
upon delicate feet,” yet none of these beasts enters 
the poems except to remind us of the beast in all 
of us, of the ‘submarine delicacy and horror” that 
lie beneath the surface of life. It is this vitality, 
this dark mystery that Hughes labors to celebrate: 
the beauty of brute force. Lupercal is his title, the 
name of the Roman feast at which barren women 
ran through the streets, to be lashed by priests and 
made fertile; and Hughes’s poems strive to perform 
this same priestly function — to awaken the reader 
to his own inner darkness and magic. The result is 
poems that, slender in argument and rational con- 
tent, cramped in syntax, clogged in imagery, evoke 
the hot clutch of sensation with a directness and 
force that few poets can command today. If 
Hughes is sometimes obscure, it is partly because 
the obscure forces in life fascinate him. The clarity 
of line of a poet like Nemerov is hardly suitable 
for the purposes of a pagan; transparent syntax 
cannot matter much to a poet who is not con- 
cerned to convey a reasonable view of the world, 
for what is reasonable about those deeps where 
“Nothing touches, but, clutching, devours”? 
Here is the beginning of one of Hughes’s better- 
humored poems, “‘Esther’s Tomcat”: 


Daylong this tomcat lies stretched flat 

As an old rough mat, no mouth and no eyes. 
Continual wars and wives are what 

Have tattered his ears and battered his head. 


And this towering poem about a bull reveals the 
rich inner life of Hughes’s poems. The “I” of the 
poem is looking at the bull through the upper half 
of a barn door: 


Blackness is depth 
Beyond star. But the warm weight of his breathing, 
The ammoniac reek of his litter, the hotly-tongued 
Mash of his cud, steamed against me. 
Then, slowly, as onto the mind’s eye — 
The brow like masonry, the deep-keeled neck: 
Something come up there onto the brink of the gulf, 
Hadn’t heard of the world, too deep in itself to be called to, 
Stood in sleep. He would swing his muzzle at a fly 
But the square of sky where I hung, shouting, waving, 
Was nothing to him; nothing of our light 
Found any reflection in him. 


Hughes celebrates this animal power beyond the 
reach of reason so eloquently that I am sorry to 
criticize him at all, but frequently one fewer image, 
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one fewer vital Saxon word, like “scowl, clamp, 
chop, thump, ditch, would have made these mag- 
nificently brutal poems move more freely, without 
giving an impression of constantly knotted muscles. 
Yet, at least one poem in this collection, “Pike,” 
will last as long as anyone may dare to predict. 


More than any other poet discussed in this re- 
view, W. S. MERWIN is the master of sound, and 
his poems not only demonstrate in their technique 
his command of vowel and consonant but evoke in 
their imagery a whole gamut of foghorns, sheep 
bells, sparrows that “‘shriek like nails on a slate,” 
“strained banisters creaking like rockers,” rat- 
tling windows, the sound of laughter. THE DRUNK 
IN THE FURNACE (Macmillan, paperbound, $1.25) 
is Merwin’s fourth book of poems, and he has also 
translated from the Spanish (though he includes 
none here). He is a young poet, only thirty-four 
years old, whose work has been growing in stature 
from year to year, and he wears a recognizable 
mask less often than most poets. Some of these 
poems deal with the sea, some with ancestors, 
some with nature, some with God, some with the 
devil. Here is a poet who can leave himself out of 
things except as a poet, who has that chameleon 
quality to act as a medium through which the 
colors of things are seen. 

I am tempted to quote lavishly from this book, 
for it contains such variety and vigor, but a few 
samples will have to do. First, one of an enchant- 
ing flock of lyrics called “Some Winter Sparrows”: 

Caught in flight by harbor winds, you stumble 

In air, your strung-out flock 

Shudders sideways, sinking, like 

A net when heavy fish strike. 
Listen, too, to the astonishing mastery of conso- 
nants in a poem called ‘The Native,’ about a 
Tobacco Road handyman in a derelict house that 
never falls down, though by contrast: 


. on the summer-people’s 
Solid houses the new-nailed shingles open 
All over like doors, flap, decamp, the locked 
Shutters peel wide to wag like clappers 
At the clattering windows, and the cold chimneys 
Scatter bricks downwind, like the smoking heads 
Of dandelions. 


Or, to show another, less pyrotechnic side of 
Merwin’s many-sided talent, this spare little 
quatrain called “In Stony Country”: 

Somewhere else than these bare uplands dig wells, 

Expect flowers, listen to sheep bells. 

Wind; no welcome; and nowhere else 

Pillows like these stones for dreaming of angels. 


Merwin is a copious poet, and The Drunk in the 
Furnace was published almost a year ago. Before 
long he may have another book ready. Watch for 
it. Here is a poet who is full of surprises and 
delight. 


A poem is usually either a celebration or a dis- 
covery: a celebration, in joy or sorrow, of what is 
already known; or a discovery, in pleasure or 
dread, of something the poet did not know, or 
did not know that he knew. For the reader, much 
of the pleasure in poetry comes from satisfying his 
curiosity: what does this poet choose to celebrate? 
What is he forced to discover? How does he see 
what he sees? How does he give voice to what he 
finds out? For, while the poet as an individual 
may or may not reveal himself in his work, what is 
unquestionably revealed is the poet’s way of per- 
ceiving reality and his way of responding to it. 
Whether he reveals “himself” is irrelevant; it is 
only required that he reveal life’s challenge and 
the poet’s response. Whatever their limitations, 
the poets reviewed here have responded, each 
in the only way he could. Their responses are 
worth knowing, and when you read their work, 
you will take pleasure in it. 
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fe first problem to be resolved by a biographer 
is that of length: How long need the book be? The 
Victorians, more leisurely readers than we, were 
content with a two-volume life and expected that 
persons of special distinction, like Nelson or Byron, 
would require three or four. Twentieth-century 
publishers have resisted this propensity for girth, 
yet it will be noted that Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s biography of Robert E. Lee ran to four 
large octavos, and his life of Washington, which 
was still unfinished at his death, ran to six. Carl 
Sandburg’s life of Abraham Lincoln was a longer 
devotion: collecting, sifting, and writing, he de- 
voted thirty years to it, the first two volumes, 
The Prairie Years, appearing in 1926, and the next 
four volumes, covering The War Years, in 1939. 

It was Lytton Strachey who gave us the taste for 
a more terse interpretation. In his single volume, 
Queen Victoria, and in the vignettes of Eminent Vic- 
torians, his power of selection, his swift spanning 
of the years, and his epigrammatic style took the 
place of the slower, more detailed documentation, 
and he almost entirely dispensed with footnotes. 
From his success came the axiom that, whenever 
possible, a biography should be held within the 
covers of a single book. Cecil Woodham-Smith’s 
Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Jenkins’ Elizabeth 
the Queen, Catherine Drinker Bowen’s Yankee from 
Olympus and her The Lion and the Throne are happy 
examples of the one-volume treatment. 

Artists are an enticing subject for biography; 
their long struggle for recognition, their poverty, 
Bohemianism, and the pathos of success that often 
comes too late all appeal to the more conventional 
reader, as we know from reading Hendrik Van 
Loon’s sympathetic study of Rembrandt, or Irving 
Stone’s portrait of Van Gogh in Lust for Life. But 
in writing about an actor or a playwright, a new 
complexity is encountered in the bitch-goddess, 
success. The search for the new theme and the 
writing of the new play, then the ordeal — an- 
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guish for some — of casting and rehearsing; the 
exhilaration of the first night, the applause, the 
favorable reviews, and the long run — this is the 
rhythm of a playwright’s life, yet the telling about 
it becomes proportionately difficult with each suc- 
cess. The trials and tribulations of an apprentice 
are what Moss Hart celebrated in his Act One, but 
biographies cannot stop short of success, as his 
book does, and success can be so tedious and 
repetitive in the reassessment. 


THE OUTSIDER 


“He was a queer boy, always an outsider, 
lonely.” So begins Mark Scuorer’s biography of 
SINCLAIR LEWIS (McGraw-Hill, $10.00). It re- 
quired a very big book, some eight hundred pages, 
and nearly a decade of research and writing to 
take the measure of this contentious novelist, the 
first American writer to be awarded the Nobel 
Prize and one who, more than any other, left 
his stamp on that virile decade, 1920 to 1930. 
Despite his ugly awkwardness, there was an ap- 
pealing quality to ‘“‘Hal’’ Lewis, as he was known 
as a boy, and he never lost it; as he matured, it 
drew to him women as different as Frances Perkins 
and Dorothy Thompson, nor was it ever glossed 
over by success. This book is a monument to the 
driving force of an author whose light shone and 
flickered and whose aspiration never spared him- 
self nor those who loved him. 

The first three sections tell of Lewis’ home town, 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, and of his unsentimental 
relations with his parents, of his rebellious years 
at Oberlin Academy and at Yale, and of his 
“Climb”; and if ever there was a plaintive record 
of hopes dashed and of unrewarded appreitice- 
ship, this is it. At sixteen he stood six feet; he had 
thin legs, hair “like a new copper cent,” protrud- 
ing blue eyes, and a face riddled with pimples. 
(The scars would be pitted and lifelong from the 
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By Denis Warner 


The tremendous problems of the 
Peking government — immense 
population growth, three successive 
years of famine, the breakdown of 
the commune system and the back- 
yard industry program — have 
forced Mao Tse-tung into a des- 
perate hunt for a scapegoat. He 
has picked America. 


Denis Warner, the brilliant young 
Australian journalist who spends 
most of his time in the Far East, 
quotes from Mao's own writings 
and speeches to show how the meg- 
alomaniacal Red Chinese leader 
plans to use guerilla warfare in 
destroying the West . . . a plan that 
is more sophisticated and more 
complicated than Mein Kampf... 
a plan that is now revealed in 


HURRICANE FROM CHINA. 
$3.95 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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X-ray treatments later.) Hal’s father was the vil- 
lage doctor, practical, dictatorial, and harsh. 
Not until he was taken into the Benét family did 
Hal know what an affectionate home was like. 
There were two older brothers — Fred, a non- 
entity, and Claude, a good-looking athlete whose 
popularity Hal longed to emulate. The doctor 
didn’t think that Harry had a bright future, and 
he let the boy know it. The disparagement was 
shared by the rest of the village, and the mockery 
the gang made of the gawky kid is disgusting. 

The boy compensated by talking like a blue 
streak, by debating in school, by writing poetry; 
and his secret weapon of retaliation was the diary 
which he kept from 1900 to 1908 in a code, to 
which he truly confided. The diary tells of “the 
unobtainable Myra Hendryx.” (“What a waist, 
what a head, what arms, what shoulders, and what 
legs! O what a charming girl she is and how I 
love her.”’) It tells of how Pa beat him up when 
he came home late at night (“Had a big fight 
with myself as to whether I should run away 
or not. Finally decided not to . . .’’); it tells of 
his desire to go to Harvard and of the doctor’s 
insistence that he prepare for Yale. 

The Lewises were people of small means, and 
from the moment he left for college, Hal was 
either pinched for money or earned what he could 
in part-time jobs. He worked intermittently for 
the New Haven Journal and Courier; he wrote 
poems, part Tennyson, part Poe, for the Yale Lit; 
and during the summer vacation he worked on 
cattle boats to England. (“I am learning to get 
along with men better — to jolly them — or the 
opposite — an art in which Claude is such an 
adept — though of course I can never approach 
to him in it.”) 

Yale was to have been different from everything 
that had gone before, and when it snotted him, the 
boy was bitterly hurt. In his rebellion he quit 
college, to become for a time the janitor at Upton 
Sinclair’s utopian colony, Helicon Hall. The links 
which drew him back a year later were Chauncey 
Brewster ‘Tinker, his instructor in freshman Eng- 
lish, who had been unfailingly encouraging; his 
one friend, Allan Updegraff; and his appetite for 
books and for writing, by now insatiable. Talking 
and long walks were his hobbies; socialism a 
theoretical ideal; he had already made notes for 
a novel on labor (one he was never to write); and 
his ear for dialogue, that incredibly accurate ear, 
had added to his repertoire the gift of imitation. 
When he took his degree, Mr. Schorer writes, 
“His education left him the nervous tramp who 
aspired to elegance, the radical who really wished 
to conform, the puritan from the hinterland who 
yearned to be the man of the world.” 

I have dwelt so long on that period of Sinclair 
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because it is so little known, because the buffeting 
and cruelty in it should be appreciated by those 
who will never write, and because it displays to 
such good advantage Mr. Schorer’s ability as a 
biographer. There are drawbacks, to be sure, for 
it is small pleasure to read the précis of Lewis’ 
early, mediocre short stories or the blueprints of 
novels which lived only in his mind. But the 
biographer keeps bringing us back to the blistered 
and blistering free lance who was coming to know 
provincial America with devastating accuracy. 

Success, when it came with the five big novels 
leading up to the Nobel Prize, was not so much a 
period of gratification as of pursuit, for Lewis 
was still searching for the perfect place, the perfect 
friend, and the perfect mate. Charm had grown 
upon him — though, as Mr. Schorer says, Lewis 
never knew when he was overdoing it —and a. 
very real distinction, as in his acceptance speech 
at Stockholm. But he had small patience for his 
young son, Wells, and, by this time, none for his 
first wife; the burden of living with himself, badg- 
ered and scarred as he had been, was not easy. 
Mr. Schorer avoids repetition as far as he can in 
the evaluation of the novels. He is acute in dis- 
cussing their preparation and sedulous in reporting 
their impact on the critics and on the country. 
The stimulus of the years with Dorothy Thompson 
and the contentment at Twin Farms in Vermont 
are described as a happy oasis, but two prima 
donnas are too many. Then the decline begins 
with the heavy drinking. Here, as in the account 
of the boyhood, Mr. Schorer is to be commended 
for the candor and lack of mawkishness with which 
he depicts a period that must have been wretched 
to experience, tragic to behold. 

I asked myself at the outset, as I took in the 
dimensions of the stout volume, “Can anyone 
really want to know that much about Sinclair 
Lewis?”’, and my answer as I emerge is, yes, I did 
and I do. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


When Captain R. F. Scott, the explorer, was 
lost beyond hope in the Antarctic, he left letters to 
his wife and to his dear friend, Sir James Barrie, 
which are the ultimate in courage. To his wife, 
speaking of their only son, he said, “Make the boy 
interested in Natural History. It is better than 
games. They encourage it at some schools. . . . 
You must guard him against indolence. Make 
him a strenuous man; I had to force myself into 
being strenuous. . . .? Today, as we read PETER 
ScoTt’s autobiography, THE EYE OF THE WIND 
(Houghton Mifflin, $10.00), we can see how 
seriously the admonition was taken. 
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One new year always starts late in 

j October. Broadway corrals its new shows 

from their hinterland tryouts. All the 

Fifth Avenues dcross the country offer us 

the tempting image of an afluent society, 

Detroit reveals the length of next year’s tailfin, and 

book publishers move decibels up the scale shouting 
their wares. 


This is star quality season. Carson McCullers 

has written a new novel, Clock Without Hands. 
Three weeks before publication it was already at the 
midpoint of the national bestseller: list “. . . a strong 
contender for the 1961 National Book Award for fic- 
tion.” (Atlantic) Dr. Benjamin Spock has a new 
book, Dr. Spock Talks with Mothers, for the eight- 
een millions who own The Common Sense Book 
of Baby and Child Care. Writing for the olérs, 
Barnaby Conrad produces the “one-volume ‘five-foot- 
shelf’ of bullfighting literature in English” (Dallas 
Times-Herald), Barnaby Conrad’s Encyclopedia of 
_-Bullfighting. John Jacob Niles, “one of the best- 
known American folk song collectors” 
(Publishers’ Weekly), has compiled a 
ballad book for all who take pleasure in 
our heritage of folk songs, The Ballad 
Book of John Jacob Niles. 


And now there are stars who are moving into new 
roles. They are the award winners, bestseller list alum- 
ni, critics’ pets of the recent past. They are writing 
to new readers in addition to those who remember 
their brand names, 


Eugene Burdick began his literary career with 
The Ninth Wave, winner of a Houghton Miflin Com- 
pany Literary Award. Next he co-authored The Ugly 
American, a book that added brushstrokes to our na- 
tional image, an admonitory adjective to our national 
conscience. Now he is offering us what is through his 
eyes a new-found land. It is Oceania in the South 
Pacific. The Blue of Capricorn is the work in 
prose that is often lyric “. . . transports the reader into 
the vastness, the mystique of the post-war Pacific”. 
(Library Journal) For everyone who 
will never see a coral atoll — here is 
the experience. Here is a definition in 
fiction of exile to paradise. Here is the 
new Pacific man scrabbling for a foot- > 


hold at the top and the mud-caked Aborigine running 
for the beneficence of a rain squall, It is a big world, 
the South Pacific, It is a big book, The Blue of 


Capricorn. 


Charles Bracelen Flood began his literary 
career with an award. Love Is A Bridge was a 
Houghton Mifin Company Literary Award winner, 
and a fair sample of the critical reaction 
to it was the Saturday Review's “A first 
novel of exceptional merit . . . Many a 





vain for his sense of artistic discipline 
and his sureness of psychological insight.” Now after 
explorations of the contemporary scene, he has turned 
to the eighteenth century to the months of winter work 
and waiting that produced a young American victory 
at Monmouth. Among many other things this is a novel 
of what it was to be non-aligned in ’78. Here is the 
new Continental Army in all its disparate glory and 
confusion; the British High Command — dedicated 
party-liners with no lines of communication to guide 
them; Indians, moving through foreign battles to 
their own endless tribal warring. And the people in 
the middle, who had just begun to prosper in a harsh 
climate, who had not felt the urge to í 
fight for what they could not yet define. 

Monmouth tells a new story of the 

revelatory past. 


John Howard Griffin, author of 
the extraordinary The Devil Rides Outside and the 
Book-of-the-Month-Club selection Nuni, enters the bat- 
tleground of his own choosing in Black Like Me. 
Inviting the challenge of life in the South as a Negro, 
John Griffin darkened his skin artificially and “passed” 
into another race. His book is shocking to the white 
reader, and it is important to him, “. . . a telling testa- 
ment to the realities of race hatred.” (Virginia Kirkus) 


Colin Wilson reached his own room at the top 
with The Outsider, a book that caused new critical 
battlelines to be drawn on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Now he gives us a novel, 
Adrift In Soho, a picaresque novel of 
our time about one young man’s initia- 
tion into London’s bohemia, 





Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


writer Mr. Flood’s senior will wish in ~ 


The Allantic Monthly 


Mr. Scott calls himself “the luckiest, happiest 
man” he knows. Lucky, in part, because of the 
narrow shaves from which he emerged during his 
service aboard the destroyer Broke, and later 
aboard his own command, the S.G.B.9; happy, 
because he has found such satisfaction as a painter 
of birds and as a founder and director of the Wild- 
fowl Trust. From childhood he enjoyed the com- 
pany of his elders, chief among them his auda- 
cious, talented mother; Barrie was his godfather, 
Axel Munthe invited him to Villa San Michele, 
G. B. Shaw read aloud to him, and when he was 
seventeen Peter took Lord Grey of Fallodon, then 
almost blind, to hear his first wood lark. He went 
to Buckingham Palace at the age of four to play 
train with Queen Alexandra, still later to make 
portrait drawings of the Queen and Princess 
Margaret. 

In his writing he reminds me of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt: the doing is as important as the ob- 
serving, and the gusto of the moment always comes 
through. In short, intimate chapters adorned with 
his sketches and lovely color plates, he tells, some- 
times at too great length, of how life led him on 
into this extraordinarily versatile career. At 
Oundle, where he excelled in biology, he had a 
pet ferret which he took to class in the lining of 
his coat; he sang treble in the Bach oratorios; he 
collaborated in and illustrated his first book, 
Adventures Among Birds; and when the river was in 
flood had his first exciting encounter with gray 
geese. At Cambridge he hunted the Fen Country 
for anything that flew. 

Gradually his reputation as a painter rose, 
and had it not been for the war, Scott might have 
become more artist than naturalist. But during his 
years at sea, the metamorphosis took place; he 
had seen enough of killing and drowning at Dieppe 
and at Normandy. And when, at last, he was free 
to choose, it was his first love that drew him back 
to the west of England, where, at Slimbridge, he 
has created a unique reservation with his flocks of 
ducks, geese, and swans which are joined every 
winter by their kindred wild fowl. By the ingen- 
ious use of rocket nets, he has captured and banded 
as many as four hundred a day in Scotland, Ice- 
land, and Yorkshire; in these drives, over the past 
ten years, he and his team have marked more than 
20,000 pink-footed geese. One individual bird 
was caught four times, twice in Iceland and twice 
in Scotland, and many have been handled three 
times by the Scott team. 

I forgot to mention that he delights in gliding; 
he also won an Olympic bronze medal in his four- 
teen-foot dinghy. What he uses for money, he 
doesn’t say, but his life, as he describes it in such 
pleasant recall, has been as full of nature and as 
strenuous as ever his father could have wished. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 





AMERICAN 


In THE DEATH AND LIFE OF GREAT 
CITIES (Random House, $7.50), JANE JAcoBs, 
who lives in New York and loves cities in general, 
takes on practically every authority in the field 
of urban improvement and redevelopment and 
leaves the battleground strewn with the wreckage 
of dead theories. It is an inspiring spectacle. 

Mrs. Jacobs begins by demonstrating that the 
people who are engaged today in city planning 
derive their notions from a group of nineteenth- 
century English Utopians who hoped to do away 
with cities entirely. They intended to convert 
urban factory workers into something resembling 
cottage industrialists, whether they liked cottages 
or not. ‘‘As in all Utopias, the right to have plans 
of any significance belonged only to the planners 
in charge,” observes Mrs. Jacobs — a line worthy 
of G.B.S., except that it would never have occurred 
to him. 

Given such an origin, it is hardly surprising 
that these now standard ideas about population 
density, green grass, and open space do not work 
when applied to actual cities. Mrs. Jacobs pro- 
duces a long list of horrendous examples, case after 
case in which the population of a demolished slum, 
when moved into neat new apartment buildings 
surrounded by large grass plots, promptly becomes 
more dirty, more destructive, and more criminal 
than before. This tale of disaster culminates in 
the plan to move the inhabitants of one such 
catastrophic project into a new group of project 
buildings, converting to a higher rent level the 
housing that these tenants have been grimly 
demolishing. Why such a move should be ex- 
pected to improve conditions is a mystery, and 
one can only share Mrs. Jacobs’ assumption that 
the project builders are too stupid to profit by 
their own mistakes and too blind to look at any 
city as it actually is. 

The great merit of Mrs. Jacobs’ book is that she 
has looked at cities not as inanimate conglomera- 
tions of buildings but as the intricate working 
organisms that they really are; not as unsatisfac- 
tory substitutes for country life, but as necessary 
and valuable centers of human enterprise, experi- 


A. J. Cronin 


About five books THE JUDAS TREE 
0 f unusual in terest: In this devastating story of a supreme egoist, a doctor who is a great 


novelist writes another great novel about a doctor. Never has the author 
of The Citadel, The Stars Look Down and The Keys of the Kingdom 
told a finer story. Never has his skill been so superbly demonstrated. 


$4.95 




















Hortense Calisher 
FALSE ENTRY 


This arresting, stylistically spectacular new novel probes the mind 
and conscience of a man who succeeds in entering into other people’s 
lives under false pretenses. Striking in content, with the action seen 
through an extraordinary inner landscape, this book confirms 

Miss Calisher’s stature as one of our most important writers. $5.75 


Charlotte Painter 


THE FORTUNES OF LAURIE BREAUX 


In this original and dazzling first novel, capricious, bright Laurie 

leaves her genteel, middle-class Louisiana home to search for adventure 
and fulfillment in love — an allegory of the modern American girl | 
trying to reconcile her natural wish to depend on a man with her new- ~ 
found independence. $4.75 


Catherine Drinker Bowen 


Two important musical biographies reissued in handsome format 


*BELOVED FRIEND 
` The Story of Tchaikowsky and Nadejda von Meck 

With Barbara von Meck. This brilliant biography describes a strange 
and twisted phase of Tchaikowsky’s emotional life — his thirteen-year 
romance by letter with his patroness, the beautiful Countess von Meck 
— and gives us a key to his musical compositions. Included are 

many first-hand interpretations of his works, and his frank opinions 
of contemporary composers. $6.00 


*FREE ARTIST 


A warm and perceptive biography of two of nineteenth-century 
Russia’s most interesting and important figures: Anton 
Rubinstein, perhaps the greatest piano virtuoso of all time and a 
composer of considerable merit; and his younger brother 
Nicholas, Moscow’s musical leader and head of its conservatory. 
$6.00 


At all bookstores +Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY: BOSTON 


Your basic rights are being threatened in the 
name of law enforcement! One of our most admired 
writers on civil liberties offers one fascinating case after 
another to demonstrate how the illegal actions of “the 
authorities” in their fight against crime are undermining 
our freedom. An exciting and disturbing book by the 
author of The Loyalty of Free Men. $4.50 


by ALAN BARTH 





This lavish picture story of American culture 
uniquely combines art and literature in page after page 
of handsomely reproduced pictures by our artists and 
quotations from our writers. Here, the growth of Ameri- 
can creative genius unfolds in a remarkably beautiful 
book that will be one of the most sought-after of family 
gifts this season. 129 illustrations, 26 in color; size 
814" x 1114", $10.00 


by HENRI DORRA 


“| recommend it strongly to anyone who would like 
to be brought up to date in the field of animal behavior.” 
—JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH. Based on the latest research 
by biologists and zoologists, this important book throws 
a flood of light on the behavior and psychology of 
animals and compares their social organization to that 
of man. 32 pages of photographs; drawings. $6.00 


by ADOLF PORTMANN 


“Serious, thoughtful, exciting and authentic.’’— 
MARI SANDOZ. The heroic and tragic story of Indian 
resistance to the white man, told for the first time in 
terms of nine extraordinary Indian leaders whose great 
purpose was survival for their people, or at least honor- 
able death. “There is one great fault with this book: it 
isn’t long enough.’’—A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. Illustrated $5.95 


by ALVIN M. JOSEPHY, JR. 





A big, spectacular, full-color display of the exotic 
birds of the lands of the Caribbean, shown in full-page 
and double-page photographs that capture the unusual 
beauty of plumage and foliage. A splendid gift for nature- 
lovers, with an authoritative text by the recent Research 
Director of the National Audubon Society. More than 
100 color plates; size 814” x 11”. $15.00 
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Filled with her inimitable wit, her uniquely personal ob- 


MARIANNE servations on man and beast, this omnibus volume includes 

two complete books of poetry, Like a Bulwark and O to Be 

MOORE a Dragon, plus many earlier poems, essays, letters, a number 

“Her criticism is as unusual of translations of La Fontaine, and the Paris Review inter- 
as her poetry.” —GEORGE DILLON view with Miss Moore. Coming November 16th. $6.95 


A MARIANNE MOORE Reader 


A fabulous journey through a mysterious continent. 

PETER Filled with observations on wildlife and a breathtaking ac- 
MATTHIESSEN count of a voyage by raft down a perilous river, this exciting 
book is “beautifully told; can be compared only to the writ- 
ings of Bates or to Tomlinson’s The Sea and the Jungle.” — 
ROGER TORY PETERSON. With maps and more than 40 of the 
author’s own photographs. $6.50 


The CLOUD FOREST 


A Chronicle of the South American Wilderness 


“He writes with grace 
and sureness always.” 
—Harper’s 


ANGUS The astonishing new novel by a master story teller 

J is a remarkable tour de force. Switching from contempo- 
WILSON rary English life, which he explored so beautifully in the 
F “. incapable of producing best-selling novels Anglo-Saxon Attitudes and The Middle 
a dull page.” Age of Mrs. Eliot, Angus Wilson now writes a story of the 

i —The Atlantic future—England in 1970 in the grip of a totalitarian regime. 

$5.00 


The OLD MEN at the 200 















"Without doubt, the most extraordinary novel | have 
read in many years of ‘new’ novel reading...every word a 


2o 
hg! PATRICK 


WHITE masterpiece....The one word which over and over again 
P 2 “..the ear of a music comes to me, the most descriptive word about this very great 
® * lover anda painter's eye.” book—rapture.”—LEO LERMAN. By the author of Voss, The 
> —JAMES STERN Tree of Man, and The Aunt's Story. $5.95 


RIDERS in the CHARIOT 


GRAHAM His new play—delightful and sophisticated high com- 
GREENE edy on the theme of the eternal triangle—a complete de- 
“one of the few great parture from the serious mood of his other dramas. After 
Storytellers writing in a huge success in London, the play is scheduled for New York 
English today.” production this fall. $3.00 


The COMPLAISANT LOVER 


~ JOHN L., SWEENEY 








By MIGUEL ~g; 
DELIBES 4 


This superb novel of a Spanish 
village glows “with tenderness 
and warmth ... Miguel Delibes 
writes vividly, with humor and 
perception and great narrative 
power.” 

— KAMALA MARKANDAYA. $3.00 


STORIES 


A selection of a great writer’s 
finest stories on a variety of 
dramatic themes, from 1943 to 
the present. None has ever be- 
fore appeared in book form, 
and four are published for the 
first time anywhere. $4.00 


The 
HOLLOW 


__ By HAROLD F. ey, 
=% HUTCHISON ~* 


A magnificent biography of a 
maligned king, Richard II 
(1367-1400), not the neurotic 
of Shakespeare’s play but a 
highly attractive figure.“A rich 
and colorful picture.” —VIRGINIA 


KIRKUS. Illustrated. $5.00 


> o 
Don't miss Daishi-sax 
Robert Lund's fact-based novel 
of a seafaring Elizabethan in 
Japan. “Swift and eee 
— Chicago Tribune. 4. 


At all bookstores 


__ THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, New York 16 








ment, and thought — of civilization, 
in fact. As a result of this attitude, 
Mrs. Jacobs has developed some 
highly unorthodox notions of how 
a city must be arranged if it is to 
remain prosperous, efficient, and 
safe. 

Despite the claims of the green- 
belt and garden-city enthusiasts, 
large open spaces have no bearing 
on either health or safety; Boston’s 
crowded North End, officially a slum 
area, has the best health record and 


the lowest crime rate in the city. | 


Elaborate cultural and artistic cen- 
ters cast a blight over the districts 
around them, as do any other enter- 
prises which concentrate their activ- 
ity into a limited span of time; the 
Wall Street section is becoming a 


problem for this reason. Restaurants 
and shops cannot survive on two | 


hours of lunchtime trade. When 
they move out, the business offices, 
deprived of necessary conveniences, 
begin moving after them. 

Mrs. Jacobs’ suggestions for the 
proper, effective functioning of city 
districts are a diversity of businesses 
which will keep plenty of people on 
the streets at all hours, short blocks, 
a mixture of old and new buildings, 
and a dense concentration of people. 
Every one of these conditions is 
firmly documented, with instances 
in which it has produced obvious 
benefits and instances in which its 
absence has produced obvious diffi- 
culties. 

The kind of city planning that 
Mrs. Jacobs advocates would involve 
a complete reorganization of official 
habits of finance, but this is not be- 
yond imagination, for she has worked 
out a very plausible scheme by 
which basically sound old buildings 
could be profitably kept in service, 
along with private landlords and 
the useful small businesses which, 
under the present system, are rooted 
out like poison ivy in the name of 
progress. Altogether, The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities is a fasci- 
nating book, and one of the few 
discussions of city life and problems 


that has ever been based on a sympa- | 


| thetic participation in them. 


| THE BURDENS OF THE PAST 


| and attitude than Mr. 


BERNARD MALAMUD’S A NEW LIFE 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.95) is 
a very well-written novel which ulti- 
mately disappoints the reader by 
being more conventional in subject 
Malamud’s 
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-ERIC GOLDMAN 
N.Y. Times 


-a Book Review 


by W. A. Swanberg 


Trustbusting millionaire, 
newspaper tycoon, politi- 
cian — William Randolph 
Hearst, one of our history’s 
most extraordinary fig- 
ures. $7.50 
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the creative geniuses who in- 
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A SEASON 
IN UTOPIA 


The Story of Brook Farm 
By EDITH ROELKER CURTIS 
5 bookstore 7 aN 
$6.95, now at your fa 
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previous books. The hero is an 
earnest, and even, at ranaom mo- 
ments, a priggish, reformed drunk 
who has taken up college English 
teaching at the age of thirty and has 
been hired by a small, rural techni- 
cal college on the West Coast. 
Levin has never in his life done 
anything right, and he runs true to 
form in the mythical state of Cas- 
cadia, both academically and so- 
cially. His troubles with women 
would be farcical if Mr. Malamud 
didn’t describe them witn such dead- 
pan gravity. Levin has only to lure 
a lady to a deserted grove and clasp 
her hand in his to flush a covey of 
bird watchers from the underbrush. 
When he takes a high moral stand 
with his students about grades and 
cheating, he turns out to be mistaken 
in the facts of the case. Even the 
internal politics of the English de- 
partment, where a war to the death 
is in progress behind the scenes, 


remains beyond Levin’s compre- 
hension for months. 
Ultimately, the innocent New 


Yorker wakes up to the extent of 
rocking several Cascadian apple- 
carts, and he leaves the place (fired, 
naturally) more certain of his abili- 
ties and less certain of a divine man- 
date to reform the world. ‘The 
trouble is, a good many heroes have 
trodden this path ahead of Levin, 
and Mr. Malamud has not added 
anything notable to the established 
pictures of spiritual progress, aca- 
demic gutter fighting, or provincial 
stagnation which might disguise the 
fact. 


BEATNIKS, YOUNG AND OLD 


Traditionally, every novelist be- 
gins with a thinly disguised autobiog- 
raphy, but recently either publishers 
or the writers themselves have be- 
come too canny to print these books 
until the authors have established 
themselves with something less usual. 
ADRIFT IN SOHO (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50) may actually be the most 
recent work of CoLin WILSON, but it 
certainly reads like a first try at a 
novel, a comic, enthusiastic account 
of adventures that made part of the 
background of the far more compli- 
cated Ritual in the Dark. 


Adrift in Soho is a book in which | 


something lively occurs on every 


page but nothing at all ever happens. | 
A mildly discontented youth called | 


Harry comes to London with noth- 
ing in particular in mind and falls in 
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Papers 
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Diary and Autobiography 
of John Adams 


Volumes 1-4 
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‘THE ADAMS ARCHIVES are a vast handwritten history of 

America recorded in the diaries, papers, and correspond- 

ence of a single family from 1755 to 1889. Only a small 

è part of this material, estimated at more than 300,000 manu- 
b script pages, has ever before been published. 


To ensure a printed edition commensurate with the extent and quality 
of the original papers posed problems of enormous complexity. The 
monumental task of surveying, arranging, and editing a collection of 
such density and richness was begun seven years ago. The appearance 
of the first four volumes of the Belknap Press edition initiates an un- 
precedented publishing project which will ultimately encompass 75 
volumes or more. 


In their entirety, THE ApAMs Papers will be an extraordinary, docu- 
mented study-in-depth of the shaping of democracy . . . preserving its 
color and character inviolate for all Americans, and for all time. 


John Adams’ Diary, intended as a wholly private record, is amplified 
by the Autobiography, written only for the Adams family. Together 
and complete, they constitute by far the most copious and intimate 
record left by any founding father. 

The four volumes are handsomely designed, with 49 illustrations including manu- 
script facsimiles. The 1675 pages of text are printed on water-marked paper de- 


veloped especially for Tue Apams Papers. The four-volume set, Diary and Auto- 
biography of John Adams, $30.00. 


For further information about these and succeeding volumes, see your bookseller or 
write jor descriptive booklet. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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mentary Diaries of Abigail 
Adams. 1784, 1787, 1788. 
Autobiography, Part One 


Chronology and index. 
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Because we believe you will find ARTS a 
tremendously rewarding reading experience, we 
present this special introductory offer for a lim- 
ited time only: Send just 10¢ (to help cover 
postage and handling). By return mail, you will 
receive the latest issue of ARTS MAGAZINE 
—regular newsstand price $1.25. In addition, 
we will enter your trial one-year subscription 
to ARTS at only $7.50, a verified saving of 
$5.00 off the newsstand rate. But please note — 
this is merely a trial subscription. If you are 
not completely delighted with ARTS...if you 
don’t find its coverage of the art scene to be 
vivid, comprehensive, outstanding...then simply 
advise us by writing before the next issue is 
mailed — or use the instruction card we provide 
—and no further magazines will be sent. In 
any event, your first issue is yours to keep...a 
$1.25 value for only 10¢! 

But if you are delighted by ARTS...if Amer- 
ica’s leading magazine of the visual arts pleases 
you as much as it now pleases thousands of art 
lovers, collectors, students...then you will con- 
tinue to receive ARTS regularly for one year 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer: 


only 1U¢ 





introduces you to 


America’s most fascinating, 
forthright magazine 


of the visual arts 


~~ The newest issue of ARTS MAGAZINE is just off the press. In 
its characteristic, readable, lucid style, ARTS MAGAZINE brings 
you a penetrating analysis of the people, the paintings, the trends 
that make the visual arts so intriguing to so many Americans. 


(ten issues) and be billed only $7.50, a saving 
of 40% off the newsstand rate. You risk nothing 
... the decision is entirely up to you. In any case, 
the newest big issue of ARTS is yours almost 
as a gift! Fill in and mail coupon today! 
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] troductory offer as advertised in The 
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pay for postage and handling. 
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C Check here if you prefer to enclose $7.50 for 
full year’s subscription, plus current issue free 

| (total of {1 issues)...a saving of $6.25 off the 
newsstand rate. Money back guarantee, if not 
delighted. J 
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essays by one of America’s 

finest poets and critics 


mark 
VAn 
doren 


the 


t @ 
writing on the meaning of 
poetry, the uses of translation, 
present-day Greece, “Don 
Quixote,” “Leaves of Grass,” 


Thomas Hardy, Thomas Mann, 
and half a dozen other subjects, 


$3.50 at bookstores 
| Hill & Wang, Inc. 
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with the Soho Bohemian set. An 
unemployed actor, primarily at- 
tracted by Harry’s wad of pound 
notes, undertakes to teach him how 
to live on nothing but impudence. 
This project permits Mr. Wilson to 
describe a number of odd financial 
dodges, plus the eccentrics who 
practice them and the dreary citizens 
who are their victims. 

The book is, in fact, a proper 
picaresque novel, with a naive hero 
and a sophisticated guide and tutor 
whose services he eventually out- 
grows. ‘Their travels cover a very 
limited geographical area, but in 
Mr. Wilson’s hands, Soho is as vari- 
ous as all England, and a landlady 
as good as a dragon any day of the 
week. Landladies are the only con- 
sistently unpleasant figures in this 
crowded gallery of drunks, thieves, 
moochers, zanies, and loafers, and 
there may be some connection be- 
tween this characteristic and the 
report that Mr. Wilson lived for a 
time in a sleeping bag on Hampstead 
Heath. 


THE LAST WILD INDIAN 


ISHI IN TWO WORLDS (University 
of California Press, $5.95) is a mix- 
ture of biography and history, the 
story of “the last wild Indian in 
North America,” written by THEO- 
DORA KROEBER, whose late husband, 
Alfred Kroeber, was one of the an- 
thropologists into whose hands Ishi 
was lucky enough to fall when he 
came down out of the California 
hills in 1911. He was the last mem- 
ber of a small tribe of Indians who 
had been so mauled by white set- 
tlers that they finally took to com- 
plete concealment as the only possi- 
ble means of survival. 

No doubt Ishi’s story is well known 
among Indian scholars, but to the 
lay reader, it comes as a considerable 
surprise. He was an absolutely 
genuine Stone Age man, adept at 
making bows and flint arrow points, 
working the fire drill, and in general 
carrying on as though the world had 
not moved in the last ten thousand 
years. He didn’t know a word of any 
language but his own, which proved 
to be a minor, esoteric item among 
the hundred-odd Indian tongues cur- 
rent in California. He was thrown 
into jail as soon as white men got 
their hands on him, largely because 
nobody knew where else to put him. 
The anthropologists of the museum 
of the University of California, hear- 


ing that a small-town sheriff had a 
wild man in custody, went and res- 
cued the captive, much to the relief 
of the law. ‘The sheriff was consid- 
erably distressed because Ishi had 
done nothing that entitled him to 
incarceration. 

Since there was no precedent for 
dealing with a case like Ishi’s, the 
ingenious museum staff converted 
him into a live exhibit. This sounds 
horrible, but was actually a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. Ishi (that 
wasn’t his name — his name was 
his own sacred property, and he 
never told it) adapted himself quickly 
and gracefully to the complications 
of life in San Francisco. He was 
delighted to teach Indian arts and 
history to the museum’s anthropolo- 
gists. He was on the payroll as a 
janitor, came and went without re- 
striction, and made friends with a 
large number of people. His English 
remained eccentric (Professor Water- 
man reported, happily, “He has 
some of the prettiest cracked con- 
sonants I ever heard in my life” , 
but he spoke it better than his pupils 
learned to speak Yana, and would 
probably have learned to speak it 
well if tuberculosis had not killed 
him. He seems to have possessed 
innately fine manners and to have 
charmed everyone who met him. 

In writing Ishi’s story, Mrs. Kroe- 
ber has drawn on her husband’s ex- 
periences with him and on a vast 
knowledge of California Indian his- 
tory in general. She skillfully inter- 
weaves the dreadful story of the ex- 
termination of Ishi’s people with 
what he confided of his own past life 
and with his character as it was re- 
vealed to his white friends. ‘This 
book is remarkably lively and inter- 
esting anthropology. 


DIARY OF A LIONESS 


Joy Apamson’s first book about 
Elsa the lioness was such a delight 
that it is disheartening to have to 
report that its sequel, LIVING FREE 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $5.95), 
is no better than most sequels. 
The story of Elsa’s cubs and her life 
in the wilds is told by Mrs. Adamson 
with the same simplicity and affection 
that characterized the first book, and 
the pictures are charming, but cir- 
cumstance has introduced an ele- 
ment of fraud. 

While the orphaned Elsa was be- 
ing raised by the Adamsons, and 
later trained to live as a wild lion, 
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Her thoughts might influence yours, if you will come along with us, Réalités Maga- 
zine, inside Europe. We’ll take you into a World of new ventures, attitudes and 
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when he was WHY 
tragic events of 
the thirties that 
for war and a sober and serious study of the 
shortcomings of democracy when confronted 
acclaim both here and abroad. Now repub- 
lished by popular demand. A new foreword 
By Irene Patai 
With Foreword by Andrew C. Ritchie, 
the thoughts of one of the world’s great 
sculptors. Essentially, this is the moving 


a Harvard 

senior... 
This is a brilliant SLEPT 
led to World War 
JT: it is an electri- 
by the menace of totalitarianism. A best- 
seller when it first appeared in 1940, this 
by Henry R. Luce. $3.50 
Yale University Art Gallery 
In this beautifully-written biography, Irene 
story of the twentieth century genius who 
dared to pit himself against the tyrannies of 


Written by 
appraisal of the 
fying account of England’s unpreparedness 
important book won its youthful author 
The Life of Jacques Lipchitz 
Patai captures the spirit, the emotions, and 
his era. Intimate glimpses of his contem- 


poraries: Picasso, Modigliani, Rivera, Le 
Corbusier, Leger, others. 33 pages of photo- 
graphs $6.50 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 


CONGRESS 


Edited by Edward Boykin 


“Mr. Boykin has rendered a signal service 
to his contemporaries and to posterity by 
mining the rich Mother Lode that is the 
Congressional Record, and extracting there- 
from the wealth of wit, wisdom and anec- 
dote that would otherwise lie untouched 
and unenjoyed.’”’ — Kenneth B. Keating, 
U. S. Senate, New York 





THE STORY OF 


AMERICAN STATEHOOD 


By Dana Lee Thomas 

The stirring, human story behind the 
achievement of statehood and the miracu- 
lous growth of the United States from a 
weak, unsure nation of thirteen to a strong 
dynamic nation of fifty— within six 
generations. $4.95 


At all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 





$5.00 | 





the presence of her human com- 
panions was right and necessary. 
Once she had been turned loose, 
however, and particularly when she 
had cubs which she wished to keep 
out of sight, the presence of the 
Adamsons with their cameras and 
notebooks inevitably became an un- 
natural intrusion. In order to oblige 
her readers, Mrs. Adamson was 
obliged to badger her lioness. There 
was no other way to write Living 
Free, if it was to be written at all, 
but the idyllic charm of the first 
book could not be recaptured under 
these subtly hypocritical conditions. 


THE WAGES OF BOREDOM 


THE EMPTY CANVAS (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $4.50) is yet another of 
ALBERTO Moravia’s explorations of 
peculiar sexual relationships. His 
first-person narrator is a man im- 
mobilized by what he himself calls 
boredom, a condition which seems 
actually to be the result of life with- 
out any pressures or requirements. 
Dino’s mother is rich and indulges 
her only child with as much money 
as he needs to set up a studio and 
paint. The story begins at the point 
where Dino cannot even put brush 
to canvas for lack of incentive. 

With nothing else to do, Dino 
strikes up a love affair with a hand- 
some, lackadaisical girl half his age, 
then quickly decides to get rid of this 
boring brat. It is only when he dis- 
covers that the brat is deceiving him 
with another, and younger, lover 
that he takes a real interest in her. 
As an examination of the idiocies of 
jealousy, the novel is positively en- 
cyclopedic; there are long conversa- 
tions in which Dino tries to trap his 
mistress into admitting her misbe- 


| havior, and one can fairly feel the 


poor girl twitching with impatience 
and sulky contempt. There are in- 
tricate, and futile, stratagems with 


| telephone calls and much spying 





from bar windows and parked auto- 
mobiles. 

But while Dino’s maneuvers in the 
grip of his demon are convincing, 
they do not seem to have anything 
to do with his being, or not being, a 
painter. He never thinks about 
painting in technical terms, he never 
sees anything as shape or color, and 
for a man who has been daubing 
about, however unsuccessfully, for 
ten years, this is odd. Presumably, 
Mr. *Moravia must have had some 
reason ‘for making Dino a painter, 
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‘Killed cow. 


Wrecked plane. 


Scared me. 
Smith.” 


... This is only one of the 
hairbreadth escapes in 
A Pilot's Progress 
1917 to 





By DEAN Ç. 
SMITH 


Dean Smith's engrossing 
account of flying in World 
War I, for the early Air Mail, 
and on Admiral Byrd's 
first expedition to the South 
Pole is fascinating flying 
history, making vivid the 
times and trials of the early 
planes as well as pilots — 
sure to intrigue the general 
reader as well as the most 
demanding aviation buff, 
$4.50 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN 


and the failure to reveal it, or to re- 
late the man’s painting to his other 
actions, gives the novel an unfinished 
look, as though the author had for- 
gotten just what he originally had in 
mind. 


A NATURALIST AT LARGE 


THE CONTINENT WE LIVE ON (Ran- 
dom House, $16.95) is a beautiful big 
picture book with text by the natu- 
ralist Ivan T. SANDERSON. Mr. San- 
derson attacks his vast territory with 
spirit and ingenuity, dividing it into 
chunks on the basis of the range of 
certain characteristic plants and ani- 
mals. Once he has cut the country 
into “‘natural provinces,” he is able 
to discuss each section as a complex 
of related, mutually supporting flora 
and fauna, a method which gives an 
exceptionally comprehensible view 
of the ways of the North American 
world. 





SURROUNDED 
NAZI TROOPS 
WRITE LAST 
LETTERS HOME 


39 authentic letters 
translated from the 


German - exclusive 
in the fall issue of The 
Hudson Review - with 
a new story by Herbert 
Gold - plus poetry, 
reviews, music, art 
and film chronicles. 


America’s leading 
literary magazine 


‘Last Letters 
from 


Stalingrad’ 


gee moving. ot si —Wm. L. Shirer 
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The illustrations, sharked up from 
here, there, and everywhere, are 
partly in color, partly in black and 
white, and all delightful, although 
not, to be honest, all equally well 
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reproduced. As a nonbotanist, I 
raise the point with diffidence, but, 
subject to correction, those beach 
plums on page 116 look like plain 
old blueberries to me, and I doubt 
that even Mr. Sanderson could get 
beach plum jelly out of them. 

He can certainly write entertain- 
ingly about the wilds, however, hav- 
ing no fear of amusing irrelevance 
and an almost eerie ability to fore- 
see, and answer, the odd questions 
that spring up in the mind of the 
amateur reader. The book includes 
good maps, a glossary of technical 
terms, and an index. 


ADVENTURES IN TIME AND WORDS 


Leo Deve. has edited an an- 
thology of writings by archaeologists 
under the title THE TREASURES OF 
TIME (World, $6.00). The authors 
range from Giovanni Belzoni, who 
was rooting in the Valley of the 
Kings as early as 1817, to Michael 
Ventris, whose decipherment of Mi- 
noan script is probably the most 
spectacular recent advance in ar- 
chaeological knowledge. 

The subjects covered are all inter- 
esting in themselves, but the literary 
abilities of the writers vary con- 
siderably. Wallis Budge, annoyed 
by the determination of the Egyptian 
authorities to keep relics from leav- 
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I Was Afraid 


of the 


Child Stealers 





Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 


less food for my children and I knew I 


could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 





Prem Leila 





Children’s Home.” 


` Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
vated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious, 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
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ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 
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ing the country, makes a bad- 
tempered and muddled detective 
story out of his acquisition of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. Flinders Petrie’s 
meticulous description of unearthing 
a temple deserves the epithet Mr. 
Deuel bestows on him: “heroically 
pedantic.” Leonard Woolley’s story 
of opening the death pits at Ur re- 
mains one of the most elegant and 
moving pieces ever written by an 
archaeologist. David Hogarth, dig- 
ging at Ephesus early in the century, 
writes a peppery, idiosyncratic ac- 
count of his troubles with rain, mud, 
cold, flooded pits, and inadequate 
pumps. His finds were spectacular, 
but his theme is the miseries of field- 
work. Other contributors are scat- 
tered among these extremes. 

The book covers only archaeology 
in the Near East. Presumably Mr. 
Deuel, whose introductory com- 
ments are sensible and useful, can 
repeat this trick for other areas. I 
hope he will. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, editor of the 
Language Library, has turned out 
an amusing little essay, ADVENTURING 
AMONG WoRDS (Oxford University 
Press, $2.25), on the pleasures and 
exasperations of trying to discover 
where words come from and why 
they mean what they do. He ex- 
plains the difference between pho- 
netics and semantics, elucidates the 
dangers lying in wait for the unwary 
pedant, and tracks down the word 
“phony” to its Gaelic origins. He 
makes philology seem like a mar- 
velous game which anyone can play, 
politely neglecting to mention that 
the player needs something of Mr. 
Partridge’s own lightly worn learn- 
ing if he is not to make a hopeless 
fool of himself. 


SIBERIAN TONE POEM 


ABRAHAM SUTZKEVER’S poem, 
SIBERIA (Abelard-Schuman, $5.00), 
has been translated into English by 
Jacob Sonntag and illustrated by 
Marc Chagall. Mr. Sutzkever, a dis- 
tinguished Yiddish poet of Lithu- 
anian birth now living in Israel, 
wrote Szberta nearly twenty years ago 
out of memories of a childhood visit 
to Omsk. 

Actually, his parents had fled from 
Vilna ahead of the German Army in 
World War I, but the little boy did 
not realize that, and the adult poet 
has suppressed all mention of it. Mr. 
Sutzkever’s Siberia is a child’s dream 
of winter, all blue light and glittering 


crystal and tinkling bells, ice palaces 
balanced on the wind and bonfires 
blazing in the enchanting and terri- 
fying dark. The images through 
which these memories are expressed 
are frequently either surprising in 
themselves or unexpected extensions 
of traditional winter motifs. 

The sun wears a fur of fire. 

Frost, the artist, with its glittering pen, 
paints legendary tales full of colour 

upon my skull, as if it were a window-pane. 
Mare Chagall’s illustrations are a 
perfect complement to tnis lost, be- 
guiling world that never was. 


WAR IN FANTASY 


THE OLD MEN AT THE ZOO (Viking, 
$4.50) is a fantasy in which ANGUS 
WiLson imagines England, in the 
1970s, falling into war with a French- 
German-Belgian trade coalition, ap- 
parently over smuggling. The story 
is told through the troubles of an 
administrator at the London zoo, a 
sober young bureaucrat whose elder- 
ly superiors drive him wild with their 
interminable scuffle over whether 
the zoo shall remain a neat Victorian 
plaything or be transported to the 
country and transformed into a wil- 
derness where visitors, properly pro- 
tected, can view wolves and wildcats 
roaming at large. 

Mr. Wilson has obviously had 
immense fun constructing his imagi- 
nary zoo — which, incidentally, in- 
cluces an Abominable Snowman 
among its population — but what 
all this fanciful uproar is designed to 
prove is doubtful. The affairs of the 
zoo are too peculiar to stand as effec- 
tive symbols of any current political 
situation, nor do they fall into a clear 
prophetic pattern, like Orwell’s /984. 
The picture of England and France 
dropping old-fashioned bombs on 
each other while Russia and the 
United States hufhily pass joint reso- 
lutions in favor of peace has a sort of 
archaic charm, like the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Mr. Wilson clearly in- 
tends the spectacle to horrify, how- 
ever, and devotes a great deal of 
effort to the dropping of the first 
blockbuster. It comes down in the 
midst of a fireworks display, with 
fountains, set off by the fabulous 
old romantic who brought in the 
Snowman. 

Possibly Mr. Wilson is simply the 
victim of bad timing. At the mo- 
ment, the weapons of World War II 
look almost cozy, and no war looks 
meaningful. 






Anyone can see, of course, that the good 
things of life are not equally distributed. 


Some are born to good health; others 
with physical or mental afflictions. Some 
enjoy in abundance the fruits of God's 
earth; others struggle through a lifetime 
of poverty. The unscrupulous often gain 
wealth and power; the virtuous find 
“virtue its only reward.” 


An all-wise and just God would ob- 
viously not allow such inequalities to 
exist without providing for their ulti- 
mate compensation. And we have His 
Word as to how this justice will even- 
tually be meted out to both the mighty 
and the meek, the rich and the poor, the 
evil and the virtuous. 


In one thing only, does God make us 
all equal. To each of us He gives a soul 

.to each the promise of everlasting 
life. Where the durability of our body 
may affect the years and the joys of life 
on earth, the purity of our soul will 
alone determine our eternal destiny. 


Because it is not a physical thing that 
can be seen or touched, some refuse to 
believe that there is a soul. 


Others neglect its care even though 
lavishing attention upon the health, 
nutrition and beauty of the body, whose 
ultimate destiny is only dust. 


Even if we choose to reject God’s cer- 
tain promise of judgment, reward and 
punishment...as related in both the 
Old and the New Testaments ...com- 
mon sense must tell us that we have an 
immortal soul. For unless we have a soul, 


SUPREME 


titanate ita 


~ God’s Only Gift Which 
_ ALL SHARE EQUALLY 








why should we have been endowed also 


with a conscience...why should we 
even think of trying to choose between 
right and wrong? 


Conscience tells us that we must pay 
for our misdeeds. Yet in this life, the 
wicked are often the most prosperous; — 
the just man the most afflicted. The 
world cannot compensate for such in- 
justice, so where is justice to be done if 
not at the hands of God in the life after 
death which He has promised? 


There is nothing more important in 
your life than an understanding of the — 
nature of your immortal soul, and the ~ 
functioning of its warning bell—your 
conscience. Whether you are religious — 
or not, it will reward you greatly to read — 
our pamphlet on the subject, which we 
will gladly send you free upon request. 
It will be mailed in a plain wrapper; 
nobody will call on you. Write coda i 
ask for Pamphlet No. B-10. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS - 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled: 
Catholics Believe As They Do” 
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WILL YOU RISK 
‘7 TO HELP YOU 
EARN *16,521 


An offer from 
The Wall Street Journal 









A survey shows that Wall Street Journal 
subscribers are earning more money. 

For example, their median income is 
$16,521 a year. The average subscriber 
owns 9 suits (5 regular, $92 each; 4 
lightweight, $71), 19 shirts ($6), and 
six pairs of shoes ($21). Many buy 
liquor by the case and cigars by the box. 

Said one subscriber: “I added $3,000 
to my income, thanks to your articles 
on new ways of doing business.’’. 

Said another: “The Journal gives me 
ideas on how to save money, Articles on 
taxes guide me on what to do to keep 
my taxes down.” 

These comments are typical. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $30,000 a year and to 
owners of small businesses, 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-11 




































~ $5,000 
- PRIZE 


to the author of the winning 
manuscript in 


- Atlantic 


NONFICTION 
CONTEST 
for 1962 


which closes January 31, 1962 


Write for details 
Atlantic Nonfiction Contest 
> for 1962, 8 Arlington St 

Boston 16, Mass. 


















POTPOURRI 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Fearing that the wilder parts of 
South America will shortly succumb 
to civilization, PETER MATTHIESSEN 
has made a long, intricate, and inter- 
esting journey through them, which 
he describes in THE CLOUD FOREST 
(Viking, $6.00). Mr. Matthiessen 
is a careful, precise observer who saw 
a vast number of strange birds and 
beasts, and met with wild Indians 
and wilder rivers. He has, however, 
achieved the ultimate refinement of 
objective reporting, suppressing not 
only his sentiments but his person- 
ality and even his person to such an 
extent that when he mentions a 
bouncing airplane or the deficiencies 
of Patagonian plumbing, one won- 
ders how such matters ever came to 
the attention of this disembodied 
observer. Very good photographs. 

THE ELEPHANTS (Macmillan, 
$3.95), by Grorces BLonp, is a 
book calculated to annoy readers 
with strictly scientific standards and 
to please everyone who likes a good 
story about animals. The author, 
an enthusiastic admirer and student 
of elephants, has collected everything 
he or anyone else has ever discov- 
ered about the beasts and woven it 
all into a tale of the adventures of 
one small African herd. It is a highly 
artificial device, but it permits Mr. 
Blond to present his information in a 
pleasantly informal way. 

THE OLD WEST IN FICTION (Ivan 
Obolensky, $7.50), edited by Irwin 
R. BLACKER, is a laudable attempt 
to prove that westerns are so litera- 
ture. The writers represented in this 
anthology range from John Stein- 
beck and A. B. Guthrie to Zane 
Grey and Ernest Haycox, and all 
Mr. Blacker has proved is that 
westerns can be literature when a 
good writer elects to write one. 

GISELLE AND I (Vanguard, $5.50) 
is just what the title promises, ALICIA 
MArKOvA’Ss account of her experi- 
ences in connection with dancing 
the role for which she is most famous. 
It is only that, not being a true auto- 
biography in any sense. 

Prison history sounds like a grim sub- 
ject, but the early pages of KENNETH 
LAMONT’S CHRONICLES OF SAN QUEN- 
TIN (David McKay, $4.75) are 
wildly funny. The prison just grew, 
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so to speak, and the early settlers 
in California were remarkably re- ` 
luctant to admit that this civic 
convenience was also a civic expense, 
a state of mind that produced a 
whole series of comic-opera financial 
experiments. The later sections of 
the book are less amusing, but reveal 
that even a respectably managed 
modern penitentiary has its bizarre 
moments. - 

coya (Thomas Yoseloff, $5.95) 
provides more reproductions of the 
artist’s tapestry cartoons than are 
usual in a book of this size, less of 
his black-and-white work, and a text 
by Dino Formace1o, who attempts 
to prove that Goya was a forerunner 
of the existentialist philosophers. 
The book was printed in Italy, and 
the color is good. 

A COMPANION TO MURDER by 
E. SPENCER SHEwW (Knopf, $4.50) is 
a handy encyclopedia for devotees of 
genuine British crime. It lists judges, 
lawyers, innocent bystanders, and 
notable murderers, the last accom- 
panied by brisk summaries of the 
accomplishments which brought them 
to fame and the eye of Scotland 
Yard. It covers only the years 1900 
to 1950, which deprives the student 
of such lovable personages as Jack 
the Ripper, and Burke and Hare, but 
perhaps Mr. Shew will remedy this 
lack with a second volume. Inciden- 
tally, the book reveals that the char- 
acteristic British murder is the poi- 
soning of an old woman by a man 
who has married her for her money. 

Joun HAWKEs’s ingenious short 
novel, THE LIME TWIG (New Direc- 
tions, $3.50), conceals behind its 
brilliantly evasive style a story 
worthy of Ian Fleming. Gangsters, 
a stolen horse, a bevy of nympho- 
maniacs, a throat-cutting in a Turk- 
ish bath, a woman beaten to death, 
and an indeterminate number of 
shootings all arise from an idiotic 
premise. Mr. Hawkes’s world is 
actually the realization of the more 
perverse daydreams of his characters, 
and it gives the reader quite a jolt. — 

The Dutch novelist JAN DE HAR- 
TOG arrived in this country with a 
Dutch barge and sailed his unlikely 
baggage up the inland waterway 
from Texas to Nantucket. WATERS 
OF THE NEW WORLD (Atheneum, 
$5.95) records his impressions, which 
are unlike those of most European 
visitors, for Mr. de Hartog found 
poetry and haunted wilderness and 
seems to have missed billboards and 
commerce entirely. 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, mathematician Sidney Darlington 
has contributed notably in developing the art of circuit analysis. 


IT HAPPENS IN THE MIND... 





... It is essentially a thing of the mind for it works through concepts, symbols and 
relationships ...it helps man to analyze and synthesize the complex phenomena of the 
universe and himself ...it works in many ways to advance electrical communications: 


IT IS CALLED MATHEMATICS 


At Bell Telephone Laboratories, mathematics 
works powerfully to solve problems involving com- 
plex data. Intriguingly, too, the mathematical ap- 
proach: led to the invention of the electric wave 
filter . . . disclosed a kind of wave transmission 
which may some day carry huge amounts of infor- 
mation in waveguide systems... foretold the feasi- 
bility of modern quality control . . . led to a scientific 





technique for determining how many circuits must 
be provided for good service without having costly 
equipment lie idle. 


For each creative task, Bell Laboratories utilizes 
whatever serves best—mathematical analysis, labora- 
tory experimentation, simulation with electronic com- 
puters. Together they assure the economical advance- 
ment of all Bell System communications services. 
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466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UN- 
DER LENIN AND 
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ANDRE SCHWARZ- 
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STATLER. Illus- 
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CALLED PEACE %y 
HARRY and BONARO 
OVERSTREET. (Re- 
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448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years AND 
price The War Years 
by CARL SANDBURG 
l-vol. edition 
(Retail price $7.50) 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE 


i hic PURPOSE of this suggested trial 

membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, that 
you can really keep yourself from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; second, the ad- 
vantages of the Club’s unique Book-Divi- 
dend system, through which members reg- 
ularly receive valuable library volumes— 
either without charge or at a small frac- 
tion of their price—simply by buying 
books they would buy anyway. The offer 
described here really represents “advance” 
Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of 
the three books you engage to buy later. 


Æ The three books you choose from those 
pictured on this page will be sent to you 
immediately, and you will be billed one 
dollar for each volume (plus a small 
charge for postage). 


* If you continue after buying the three 
books called for in this trial membership, 
with every second Club choice you buy 
you will receive, without charge, a valu- 
able Book-Dividend averaging more than 
$7 in retail value. Since the inauguration 
of this profit-sharing plan, $270,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been 
received by members as Book-Dividends. 
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MORRIS FISHBEIN 
M.D.. Illustrated $10) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send the three books whose numbers I have in- 
dicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage and 
handling). I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections—or alternates—during the first year I 
am a member. The price will never be more than the pub- 
lisher’s price, and frequently less. I have the right to can- 
cel my membership any time after buying three Club 
choices (in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). After my third purchase, if I continue, I am to re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or 
alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to cover postage 
and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection— 
or a set of books offered to members at a special com- 
bined price—is counted as a single book in reckoning Book- 
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WASHINGTON 


A FAVORITE complaint of American conserva- 
tives, including those who call themselves States’ 
Righters, is that too many cities try to pass their 
problems on to Washington. That the cities have 
indeed turned more and more to the federal gov- 
ernment is certainly true, and the trend has accel- 
erated in the years since World War II. More 
recently, the new suburban areas have been lead- 
ers in the chorus for such federal money as would 
be provided in the Kennedy proposal for aid to 
education. 


Perhaps the central reason for this tendency is 
less a “Let Uncle Sam do it”? philosophy or a 
weakening of moral fiber back home than a frus- 
tration at the inability of the cities, and now the 
suburbs, to get help from their own state capitals. 
And the principal reason is the malapportionment 
in the great bulk of the nation’s fifty state legisla- 
tures. Here the urban majorities are so under- 
represented that they can pry from state legisla- 
tures controlled by the rural minorities only the 
minimum of help in meeting a vast array of prob- 
lems, ranging from schools to minimum wages and 
from highways to slum clearance. 


The malapportionment in state legislatures — 
which, in turn, accounts in large part for an only 
slightly less malapportioned federal House of Rep- 
resentatives — is now before the United States 
Supreme Court. Its decision, due sometime this 
winter, could turn out to be the most important 
document to come from the highest court since the 
1954 ruling which outlawed racial segregation in 
the public schools. However the court rules, the 
decision will have a profound effect. 


The case before the court was argued last spring 
and, on the court’s orders, again this fall. It arises 
from the fact that the Tennessee legislature has not 
voted to reapportion the seats in its two chambers, 
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the Senate and House, since 1901, despite the fact 
that the state constitution says this shall be done 
at least every ten years. The result is that, by now, 
37 per cent of the voting population controls 20 of 
the Senate’s 33 members, and a minority of 40 
per cent of the voters select 63 of the 99 House 
members. This, said the Solicitor General of the 
United States, in supporting the outvoted voters 
who brought the court case, amounts to mal- 
apportionment which is “‘subverting responsible 
state and local government.” 


Rural versus urban voting power 


The case of Tennessee is glaring, but it is far 
from unique. A study by the University of Vir- 
ginia’s Bureau of Public Administration, using the 
new 1960 census figures, reveals that ‘‘the voting 
power in big-city counties — those with more than 
500,000 population — has been declining steadily 
for at least the last 50 years, while voting power in 
rural counties — those with fewer than 25,000 
population — has been gaining.” Just how much 
this is true can be seen from these disparities: 


In Pennsylvania, the population of the smallest 
district in the Lower House of the legislature to- 
tals 4485, whereas the population of the largest 
district represented is 139,293. In California, Los 
Angeles County has one state senator for a popu- 
lation of 6,038,771, while the smallest state sena- 
torial district includes 72,105 people. The Lower 
House disparity in Vermont is the worst: one 
House district has a population of 36, while an- 
other, at the other extreme, has a population of 
35,531. Vermont, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire all continue the practice of giving each town 
a legislative seat. 


. The University of Virginia study showed that in 
the seven most populous states (New York, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, and 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $11.50.|Member’s price $6.95 





The Informed Heart: 
Autonomy ina 

Mass Age, Bruno 
Bettelheim and In 
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Safety is traditional in the cement industry, today one of 
she safest of all heavy industries. In fact, accident preven- 
lon was a basic activity of the Portland Cement Associa- 
ion for the benefit of its member companies as far back 
is 1916. The successful pioneer methods of PCA have since 
served as patterns for associations in other industries. 
Year after year the cement industry has scored remark- 
ible safety achievements. Last year 79 cement plants won 
10nors for operation free of lost-time accidents. 21 of them 
1ad been accident-free for more than one thousand days. 
[he top record has been 17 successive years without a 
single disabling injury! A good example of the cement 
ndustry’s continuing safety leadership is the concept of 
otal safety. It is expressed in the widely-used theme, 
‘Safety Always in All Ways!” Total safety means that the 





-ement workers are safety 


responsible worker who takes his own and his family’s 
safety seriously — 24 hours a day —works for accident pre- 
vention on and off the job. Genuine concern for human 
values calls for safety leadership that blankets factory, 
home, highway, school and community. 

Nerve center of the cement industry safety program is 
the Accident Prevention Bureau at PCA headquarters in 
Chicago. Here, accident data for 180 cement plants em- 
ploying more than 40,000 workers are collected, analyzed 
and distributed. To meet safety needs a constant flow of 
ideas, posters, educational and engineering know-how is 
provided to help cement plant teams develop their own 
tailored safety programs. PCA’s own Accident Prevention 
Magazine is published regularly for detailed guidance in 
improving conditions and instructing personnel. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 





Good citizens. Cementmen are 
encouraged to participate in com- 
munity safety programs. Safety 
inspections of churches and 
schools—gun safety instruction 
for youngsters—first-aid training 
—safe driving courses—these are ies 
a few of the activities that have 
been conducted by workers at 
typical cement plants throughout 
the PCA membership. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 





Report on Washington 





Michigan), the following is the relative value of 
the right to vote for the two houses of the legis- 
latures (with 100 the figure for proportional repre- 
sentation): in 1910, counties with under 25,000 
population, 116; those with over 500,000 popula- 
tion, 83. But by 1960, the small-county figure had 
advanced to 194, whereas for the biggest counties 
it had dropped to 77. 


The extent to which this increasing discrimina- 
tion applies to the big suburban counties also is 
measurable. The comparable figures for Mont- 
gomery County, just outside Washington, D.C., in 
Maryland, slid from 154 in 1910, when it was 
rural, to 38 in 1960, when it had become chiefly 
urban. For Lake County, outside Cleveland, the 
figure dropped from 114 to 62, and for Kane 
County, outside Chicago, from 108 to 76. There 
are many issues dividing the nation’s cities and 
their adjacent suburbs today, but on the matter of 
state-legislature malapportionment, they seem to 
suffer equally. 


Pressure from the courts 


What is the remedy? The federal courts, until 
now, have abided by Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
advice that they avoid entering the “political 
thicket”? involved in such a political problem. “If 
a remedy is needed, it lies with the people of the 
state,’’ said the state of Tennessee. But the un- 
happy fact is that, ‘‘although the constitutions of 
42 states require reapportionment of one or both 
houses of the legislature every ten years or more 
frequently, and three other states require decen- 
nial redistricting, in 1958, 23 of the then 48 states 
had not reapportioned for periods ranging from 
10 years to half a century or more.” So stated the 
Solicitor General. 


The simple fact is that there is no remedy which 
the voter can use if the courts will not help. But 
that the courts can help was demonstrated by the 
case of New Jersey. That state’s Supreme Court 
in 1960 held that it had both the authority and the 
duty to act in cases of malapportionment, but it 
refrained from ordering any action to see what the 
legislature would do in the face of this warning. 
When the legislature dallied, the court said it 
would act at 5 p.m. on February 1, 1961. Governor 
Meyner then called a special session of the legis- 
lature, and a bill for reapportionment was passed 


at 3:13 p.M. on February 1. This precedent has 
been offered to the Supreme Court to indicate 
that, if it announces its authority and will to act, 
it probably will have to act only in rare cases. 


The high court could act as it did in the school 
segregation cases. It could tell the Federal District 
Courts to issue the necessary orders or to approve 
reasonable reapportionment plans. In case of re- 
fusal, the courts could order an entire state legis- 
lature to be elected the next time on an at-large, 
statewide basis, which would break the rural 
majorities once and for all. The threat of elec- 
tions at large would probably bring a reasonable 
reapportionment. 


Tennessee’s highest court said that its inter- 
vention would bring chaos, and so it refused to 
intervene. Hence, the case came to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Here, the state argued that for the 
court to intervene would violate both state sover- 
eignty and the separation of powers between the 
legislative and judicial branches of government — 
Frankfurter’s view, which so far has prevailed. 


The Solicitor General, the chief courtroom law- 
yer for the federal government, argued that, while 
exact numerical equality was not necessary and 
while geographic and other conditions could play 
a part in setting up legislative districts, any “gross 
inequality’? was a violation of the Constitution’s 
Fourteenth Amendment, in that it was a denial of 
the right of franchise, a discrimination against 
large numbers of voters. 


If the Supreme Court refuses this winter to 
accept jurisdiction and to express at least a willing- 
ness to have the District Courts intervene in mal- 
apportionment, then the only hope is that some- 
day so many rural counties will have become 
urbanized that the rural-urban division will end. 


A reapportionment, on a reasonable basis, of 
the major state legislatures with the grossest in- 
equalities would equip both the urban and sub- 
urban areas with better tools to deal with their 
problems. Realignment of obsolete local jurisdic- 
tions, renewal of the rotting urban cores, and 
many other steps also will be necessary. But a 
strong court decision would without question con- 
tribute more than any other single measure to 
the revival of state government. 


The Atlantic Community 


When the Communists erected the wall inside 
Berlin, Washington badly underestimated the 
psychological shock to both the West Berliners 
and to the West Germans. Now there is talk of 
cushioning the shock of any agreement with the 
Soviet Union which, however it may be worded, 
will indicate the lost hope of reunification. The 
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What better way to say “Merry Christmas” than with one of these 
colorful phones designed for modern living. 


The little Starlite,* the compact Space-Maker® and the standard 
phone are manufactured in a variety of colors by our subsidiary, 
Automatic Electric, the largest supplier of telephone equipment to 
America’s Independent telephone industry. 

All three of these phones are available for Christmas giving at the 
offices of many Independent telephone companies, and in the areas 
of 31 states served by Gen Tel. 

This is but one more example of the way General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics works not only to provide the best possible service at the 
lowest possible cost, but also to add extra beauty and convenience 
to the telephones themselves. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, MY. 2 
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Report on Washington 


experts differ on the effect of this on 
the Germans, but all of them are 
aware of the danger of setting Ger- 
man opinion adrift. The Hitler- 
Stalin pact has not been forgotten, 
even if Hitler is long gone and mod- 
ern Germany’s rulers seem to be 
eminently sound men. 


Some think that the time may 
quickly be approaching when the 
President should take a first bold 
step toward the creation of a true 
Atlantic Community, a move toward 
a firmer link between the United 
States and Canada on this side of the 
Atlantic and the democracies in 
western Europe, chiefly the Common 
Market Six plus Britain and Scandi- 
navia — ‘“‘a concert of free nations,” 
in the words of Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman J. W. 
Fulbright. 


The experience in western Europe, 
where Jean Monnet has gradually 
steered so many nations toward 
unity, demonstrates that to begin 
with economic rather than political 
ties is wise. Some American officials 
who strongly support the Atlantic 
Community idea agree but say that 
the United States should wait until 
Britain is in the Common Market — 
a move that will take perhaps a year 
to get over the hump. But others see 
the Berlin crisis as too important to 
wait. They suggest that West Ger- 
many must be given some new im- 
petus toward the West before dis- 
illusionment sets in over a Berlin 
settlement. They suggest that the 
United States could take at least 
some tentative steps, such as remov- 
ing visa requirements, as already has 
been done inside much of western 
Europe, or otherwise make move- 
ment across the Atlantic a simpler 
matter. 


President Kennedy came to office 
so determined to improve American 
relations with Asia; Africa, and Latin 
America that to many Europeans he 
almost appeared to be anti-Europe. 
He did tend to take Europe for 
granted. But the Berlin crisis in a 
sense has driven him back to Europe 
as the base of Western strength out- 
side of North America. Still, so 
far he has fended off suggestions for 
moving toward an Atlantic Com- 
munity. 


Meanwhile, a citizens’ group, set 
up by act of Congress, is now pre- 
paring for an Atlantic Convention of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
member nations. Led by former 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, 
a Republican, and former Under- 
secretary of State, Will Clayton, a 
Democrat, this group seeks to make 
use of the political possibilities of the 
NATO alliance. This is a useful de- 
vice to stir public interest, though it 
has been neglected by the Kennedy 
Administration almost totally. 


Great crises produce great states- 
manship. The Marshall Plan was 
born in Europe’s critical post-war 
hours. The Berlin crisis reflects an 
even more profound moment in his- 
tory, but it has yet to be matched 
with statesmanship. 


Mood of the Capital 


During the fall there was con- 
siderable carping in Washington at 
the Administration’s failure to ex- 
plain clearly to the American public 
the intricacies of the Berlin issue. 
Those who should know explain that 
not until early October did the 
President feel that he really had 
mastered its details. Only then did 
he begin again to speak freely about 
the future and America’s role in it — 
and the role of American citizens. 
As he did, some of the gloom in the 
Capital began to lift, if only because 
his prose is so often soaring. 


As fall turned to winter, the na- 
tion’s military capacity seemed to be 
increasing meaningfully, especially 
the Army’s capacity for conventional 
warfare. Here the President himself 
had set the direction, but much of 
what has been accomplished has 
been the work of his two top deputies 
at the Pentagon, Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara and Deputy 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric. These 
two strong-minded men have to- 
gether gained more control over the 
sprawling military bureaucracy, ci- 
vilian and military, than any other 
team since the creation of the De- 
partment of Defense. 


Of the two, McNamara is by far 
the better known. But Gilpatric, 
once Undersecretary of the Air Force 
in the Truman Administration, has 
brought to the Pentagon a combina- 
tion of military skills and interna- 
tional political sophistication that 
often has seemed to be lacking: 
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PERSISTENGE 
PAYS 


The biographer James Boswell, 
we now know from his journals, 
was the most human of men, for- 
ever making good resolutions and 
breaking them, yet capable of re- 
markable patience and determina- 
tion when his goal was important 
to him. After all, only a man of 
enormous persistence and monu- 
mental ambition could have con- 
ceived and carried to completion 
that masterpiece of English biog- 
raphy that is “The Life of Samuel 
Johnson.” 

There’s probably more than a 
bit of Boswell in most of us. We 
have more good intentions than 
we can make come true. But there 
is usually one project dear to our 
hearts that we give ourselves whole- 
heartedly to—a job, a hobby, a 
favorite charity, or, perhaps most 
satisfactory of all, a family. 
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family’s. It’s free for the asking, 
with no strings attached. 
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The Atlantic Report aan 


È pe autumn, as the Algerian war stretched on 
into its seventh year, amid a rising tide of violence 
on both sides of the Mediterranean, most French- 
men began to wonder whether the Fifth Republic 
would survive. The humorous Paris weekly, Le 
Canard Enchaîné, summed up the prevailing mood 
when it noted toward the end of September: ‘““The 
Fifth [Republic] is no longer altogether a regime; 
it is a nebula, but no one can tell just what star 
will emerge from it.” 


The event which gave immediate rise to this 
wry comment was the sudden re-emergence of one 
of the Fourth Republic’s old stars, Pierre Mendès- 
France. In one of his rare press conferences, held 
on September 25 before several hundred jour- 
nalists, the man who ended the Indochinese war 
and launched Tunisia on the rocky road to inde- 
pendence declared that the Gaullist regime was 
all but dead and buried, that the General had 
proved himself utterly incapable of ending the 
Algerian war, and that if the country was to be 
saved from civil strife, an emergency government 
would have to be formed to make peace with the 
Algerian rebels within two months. 


Mendés-France then agreed to meet another of 
the Fourth Republic’s luminaries, former Premier 
Guy Mollet, with whom he had not been on speak- 
ing terms since he quit Mollet’s government in a 
huff in May of 1956. 


The official reconciliation of these two old 
political adversaries, both well to the left of center 
in their views, aroused speculation that a new 
Front Populaire was in the offing. To be effec- 
tively revived, a Popular Front would have to in- 
clude an alliance between France’s two socialist 
parties and the Communists, and, though neither 
Mendés-France nor Mollet feels any enthusiasm 
for such an alliance, they have now made it clear 
that they would accept this solution to save France 
from the threat of a right-wing coup d'état. 


As increasingly unpopular as De Gaulle has 
become with many French politicians, all but a 
lunatic fringe of extremists secretly recognize the 
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fact that the General is, more than ever, the lonely 
guardian of what order still reigns in the country, 
and that if he should disappear tomorrow, all 
would crumble into chaos. 


The plot against De Gaulle 


None knows it better than the right-wing fa- 
natics who attempted his assassination on Septem- 
ber 8. The full truth about this mysterious affair 
will probably not be known for years, if ever. But 
the failure was so spectacular and the arrest of 
several of the plotters followed so rapidly on the 
event that it led a number of observers to conclude 
that the French security police had had a hand in 
the business. ‘They were confirmed in this sus- 
picion by the extraordinary timing of the plot — 
at a moment when the General’s prestige seemed 
distinctly on the wane—and by the strange 
coincidence that, on the very day of the attempt, 
three French generals were arrested, including 
General Paul Vanuxem, one of the most respected 
and dynamic officers in the French Army, whose 
incarceration under ordinary circumstances might 
have provoked an uproar. 


De Gaulle’s reaction to the assassination at- 
tempt was typical of his imperturbability. He 
brushed it aside casually, and it was only after 
several of his Cabinet ministers had made repeated 
telephone calls from Paris to Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises that he finally consented to have news of 
the event made public. 


The Minister of the Interior, Roger Frey, there- 
upon took personal charge of the operations, hold- 
ing two press conferences, one of them televised, 
to stress the dramatic enormity of the plot. It was 
not long before what had started out as four kilo- 
grams of plastic explosive intended to destroy 
the General’s speeding Citroén had mushroomed 
to a monstrous forty. 


The plot was, of course, immediately imputed to 
the O.A.S., the die-hard Organisation Armée 
Secréte, which has undertaken to fight De Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy to the bitter end. The O.A.S. no 
less promptly denied the charge. In an open letter 
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subsequently sent to Hubert Beuve- 
Méry, the editor of France’s most in- 
fluential newspaper, Le Monde, for- 
mer General Raoul Salan declared 
that it was as unthinkable for French 
officers to sully their honor conspir- 
ing against the life of the French 
Chief of State as it would have been 
for the members of the wartime Re- 
sistance to try to kill Marshal Pétain. 
Salan was a wartime Pétainist who 
served at Dakar in 1942. His quarrel 
with De Gaulle, which has now taken 
a particularly bitter turn, does not 
date from yesterday. 


The most laudatory titles be- 
stowed on Salan in French Army 
mess halls are “Salan the Chinese” 
and “‘the Mandarin”? — ironic refer- 
ences to the tortuous and hopelessly 
unsuccessful divide-and-rule policy 
he tried to implement when he was 
commanding general in Indochina. 
Indeed, certain local die-hards were 
so convinced that Salan’s penchant 
for Oriental intrigue would bring 
ruin to Algeria that they actually 
tried to assassinate him by firing a 
bazooka shell through his office win- 
dow in January, 1957. Today, Salan 
is ardently disliked and distrusted by 
most French Army officers, and even 
by many of those who remain senti- 
mentally attached to the romantic 
vision of a French Algeria. 


Campaign of terror 


Furthermore, the O.A.S., which 
he supposedly commands, has alien- 
ated a large number of potential 
Army sympathizers by the gangster 
tactics it has adopted in order to in- 
timidate those lukewarm or hostile to 
its activities. French Algerians are 
compelled to contribute to its clan- 
destine war chest or face the prospect 
of having their shops or apartments 
plastiqués — the French term now 


used to signify dynamiting by plastic 
explosive. This is, of course, an imi- 
tation of terrorist methods perfected 
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by the Algerian rebels. 


In metropolitan France, the 
O.A.S. terrorist campaign has been 
aimed at intimidating all those 
known for or suspected of harboring 
sympathies for the cause of Algerian 
independence. The targets have 
ranged all the way from Geoffroy 
| Chodron de Courcel, the head of 

De Gaulle’s presidential bureau, to 
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author Francoise Sagan, who was 
rash enough last year to sign the 
“Manifesto of the 121,” protesting 
against the continuing war in Al- 
geria. Usually the plastic bombs, 
quickly attached to the outside of 
walls or doors, cause only material 
damage, but in some cases they have 
wounded or even killed people. Paris 
has consequently become one of the 
most heavily policed cities in the 
world, with gendarmes posted out- 
side scores of apartment buildings 
and villas inhabited by ministers, 
newspapermen, and politicians known 
or thought to be included on the 
O.A.S. black list. 


Though the O.A.S. has been able 
to score one or two spectacular coups, 
such as floating an O.A.S. flag from 
one of the towers of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, the campaign of intimi- 
dation in France has had little more 
than nuisance value. In Algeria, on 
the other hand, the secret Army or- 
ganization now controls most of the 
local French settlers in the big urban 
communities, like Algiers and Oran. 
Police investigators sent from Paris 
to track down its ringleaders have 
been assassinated, while the local 
administration, though controlled at 


| the top by officials loyal to De Gaulle, 


is riddled with French Algerians who 
are willingly or forcibly obedient to 
its directives. 


It is clear, indeed, that the strife- 
torn land of Algeria is slowly but 
surely drifting into a state of lawless 
anarchy disturbingly similar to that 
of Palestine in 1947. As the tension 
has mounted, the extremists on each 
side have gained in power. ‘The 
O.A.S. terror campaign has thus 
been matched by a new wave of 
bombings and shootings, on the part 
of the rebel F.L.N., which by fall 
had begun to reach alarming pro- 
portions in metropolitan France as 
well as in Algeria. 


During the summer negotiations 
at Evian and Lugrin, a relative lull 
descended on the F.L.N.’s terrorist 
activities, almost certainly owing to 
the personal influence of the provi- 
sional government’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Belkacem Krim, who has long 
been a stanch advocate of negotia- 
tions with the French. To impose 
his conciliatory views, he has often 
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had to wage an uphill fight with cer- 
tain of his fellow ministers, among 
them Lakhdar ben Tobbal, who con- 
trolled the F.L.N.’s “French Fed- 
eration” until Krim had his wings 
clipped in the governmental shake-up 
which took place last August in 
Tripoli. The sudden resurgence of 
F.L.N. terrorism this autumn was, 
according to one theory, an expres- 
sion of protest on the part of Algerian 
activists inside France against the 
abrupt ouster of their former boss. 


The Sahara oil fields 


This is not the only sign of internal 
dissension which has lately emerged 
from the F.L.N.’s privy councils, and 
it bodes no good for the future of any 
negotiations with France. The new 
President of the provisional Algerian 
government, Youssef ben Khedda, 
is more left-wing in his inclinations 
than was his predecessor, the bour- 
geois Ferhat Abbas. He is also a 
personal friend of the Italian oil and 
gas magnate, Enrico Mattei, who 
would not particularly mind seeing 
the French quietly edged out of the 
oil riches of the Sahara if and when 
an independent Algerian govern- 
ment can be installed. 


That Charles de Gaulle is well 
aware of this latent threat can hardly 
be doubted. It helps explain his sur- 
prisingly bland affirmation, during 
his press conference on September 5, 
that no Algerian government could 
conceivably renounce its claim to 
sovereignty over the Sahara. 


This unexpected reversal of what 
was thought to have been an ada- 
mant French stand during the sum- 
mer negotiations at Evian and Lugrin 
was interpreted at the time as one 
of those unpredictable concessions 
which De Gaulle is quite prepared 
to make when he is not under im- 
mediate duress. But it was also, and 
no less significantly, another rap on 
the knuckles for Habib Bourguiba, 
who was thus tartly reminded that he 
could not expect the French to de- 
fend Tunisia’s claim to the rich 
Edjele oil fields after the bloody 
boomerang of Bizerte. 


Bourguiba, who, though high- 
strung and impetuous, is no fool, 
quickly caught the hint; and on re- 
turning to Tunis in early September, 
after the liquidation of his archenemy 
Salah ben Youssef (who was shot in 
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a Frankfurt hotel in mid-August) 
and his public reconciliation with 
his former adversary, Colonel Nas- 
ser, at the Belgrade congress of un- 
committed nations, he wisely chose 
to let bygones be bygones and to 
meet De Gaulle more than half- 
way on the thorny issue of Bizerte. 


The recalcitrant Army 


De Gaulle’s tough stand on Bi- 
zerte, however, has done little to 
reinforce his prestige with the dis- 
gruntled officer corps of the French 
Army. The French Army today has 
had its back broken; it has lost al- 
most 2000 officers since last April’s 
coup, either through dismissals or 
resignations, and when General Jean 
Olie resigned his post of Army Chief 
of Staff last August, it was weeks 
before the government could find 
another general willing to take on 
this thankless job. 


Though the Army in Algeria is 
now commanded by General Charles 
Ailleret, who is unquestionably loyal 
to De Gaulle, the old misgivings and 
resistance continue to manifest 
Two 
dramatic proofs of it were given this 
autumn. One occurred when a 


| Muslim general, Ahmed Rafa, the 


first Algerian to reach that grade in 
the French Army since 1856, was ap- 
pointed Commander of the Infantry, 
with the specific task of heading a 
police force, 150,000 strong. ‘This 


| group will eventually be given the 


duty of protecting the new govern- 
ment headquarters at the Rocher 
Noir (twenty-five miles west of Al- 
giers) and also will supervise any 
eventual referendum that it might 


be possible to arrange. 


To have asked a French general to 
undertake this humiliating task was 
as unthinkable as it would be today 
to ask an American general to over- 
see the orderly take-over of South 
Korea by the Communists. 


The other event was equally dra- 
matic. It was the resignation from 
the French Army of General Jacques 
Paris de Bollardière. This Free 
French hero, who elected to follow 
De Gaulle on his return from the 
ill-fated Norway campaign of 1940 
and who was subsequently para- 


| chuted into the Ardennes to take 
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charge of the French underground 
in 1944, was the youngest general in 
the French Army when he received 
his two stars in Algeria in 1956. 


Shortly thereafter he became in- 
volved in a dispute with his immedi- 
ate superior, General Massu, and 
with the then Resident Minister for 
Algeria, Robert Lacoste, over the in- 
structions which they had issued call- 
ing for an “‘intensification of the police 
effort’? — a euphemism for the em- 
ployment of torture to extract infor- 
mation from prisoners and suspects. 


De Bollardière denounced these 
methods as reprehensible, worthy 
only of totalitarian societies. For 
daring to take this forthright stand 
he was subsequently relieved of his 
command, sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, and banished to a 
distant command in the Cameroons. 


When De Gaulle returned to 
power in 1958, De Bollardiére let it 
be known that he wished to go back 
to Algeria. ‘Two years went by 
without his request being granted. 
In September of last year he was 
finally accorded an interview with 
De Gaulle, at which time he agreed 
to accept a temporary command 
with the French Second Corps in 
Germany. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that he still expected to be 
posted to Algeria; and after another 
year had gone by with an equally 
negative result, he formally resigned 
from the Army on October 1. 


This resignation means just one | 
thing: three and a half years after__ 
Charles de Gaulle took power, 
neither he nor his lackluster Defense 
Minister, Pierre Messmer, has been 
able to impose his will completely 
on a recalcitrant Army. ‘Those of a 
liberal persuasion are still as suspect 
as ever in the upper echelons and the 
High Command. The French officer 
corps has been drastically purged, its 
will to fight sapped by an unneces- 
sarily nebulous and often Machiavel- 
lian policy which has baffled both 
friend and foe. 


The Army has been demoralized 
rather than reformed, with the tragic 
result that today, when De Gaulle 
most needs it if he is to play the role 
of another Richelieu, which he 
would like to play in Europe, the 
French Army’s efficacy has been 
seriously weakened. 
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fine Highland Scotches that are harmonized to make 

Ballantine’s. Why 42? Because each of these Scotches 

has its own distinctive personality. (Can you notice the 

subtle color differences of the Scotches in the tester’s 

glasses atop each barrel?) Once these 42 whiskies are 


wed in precise proportions, the result is Ballantine’s 
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pleasing, sunny-light flavor and gentle disposition. 
The lake in the background above is Loch Lomond. 


Its water is used in an important step during the mak- 
ing of Ballantine’s, when the matured whiskies are 
brought to the proper proof. Being uncommonly soft, 
this water lends some of the Loch’s celebrated serenity 
to the spirit. 

What you pour from the Ballantine’s bottle is authen- 
tic Scotch Whisky—never brash or heavy...nor so 
limply light that it merely teases the taste buds. Just 

a few reasons why: The more you know about 


Scotch the more you like Ballantine’s. 
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Ta first twelve years of independence have been 
bitterly disappointing to many Indonesians. De- 
spite their country’s vast potential and the natural 
wealth in and under the soil, freedom from Dutch 
colonial rule has not meant freedom from crippling 
economic problems and grave internal disorders. 
Subsequent operations to remove what the In- 
donesians regarded as the lingering colonial cancer 
in the economy failed to stimulate native eco- 
nomic gřowth. Similar action against Chinese 
rural merchants merely added to the. problems of 
distribution. 


_ off all relations with the Netherlands. 


In terms of day-to-day living, most people are _ 


no worse off than they were before independence, 
but ‘thanks to the government’s concerted attack 
on illiteracy, one of its more outstanding efforts, 
they are at least aware that they are no better off. 
Frustration exists at almost all levels, ranging 
from President Sukarno, the gregarious. sixty- 
year-old “great leader of the Indonesian revolu- 
tion,” who is conscious that Indonesia’s population 
of 93 million makes it the world’s fifth largest 
state and would like it to enjoy an international 
status comparable to its size, to long-suffering, 
inflation-ridden housewives, who have to line 
up even to buy kerosene for cooking, though the 


_country is a major producer of oil. 


In the search. for scapegoats, the Indonesian 
leadership has turned to the colonial power and 
its political and economic legacies. And since the 
Dutch have doggedly dug in their heels in West 
Irian (West New Guinea), which all Indonesians 
regard as theirs, and have embarked on a crash 
program to prepare the Papuans for independence 
instead of turning over the territory to Indonesian 
rule, their denigration has become a significant 
and popular form of mass action. The campaign 
serves to divert attention from difficulties at home; 
it is also a means of achieving unity in this vast 
archipelago of more than 3000 islands, whose 
people differ widely ethnically and culturally 
and whose regional interests are often in conflict. 


Late in 1957, when the Indonesians failed to get 
the required two thirds majority for a resolution 


in the General Assembly calling on the Nether- 
lands to negotiate the West Irian dispute, they 
retaliated by seizing all Dutch assets, estimated at 
about $1.6 billion. Thousands of Dutch citizens, 
including many whose families had made their 
home in Indonesia for generations, were_ obliged 
to leave the country. 


Three years later, when The Hague decided to 
strengthen its small marine and naval air garrison 
in West Irian and sent out reinforcements aboard 
the aircraft carrier Karel Doorman, Indonesia broke 
It also 
turned its back on what remained of the inherited 
Western democratic forms and set out to create a 


© new: political, economic, and social system. 


Blaming the Dutch 


At.the conference of the unaligned nations in 
Belgrade last September, President Sukarno ‘may 
have sounded like a fellow traveler to many 
Westerners when he said that current interna- 
tional tensions were not caused by Soviet actions 
in Berlin but by imperialism and colonialism; but 
at home he was on sure ground. The Dutch 
colonialists are not only blamed for all major 
internal ills; they are even accused by responsible 
officials of planning to use West Irian as a spring- 
board for the invasion of Indonesia. 


Though the latter charge is nonsense, it is true 
that Indonesia was poorly equipped for inde- 
pendence. During their more than three centuries 
of rule, the principal interest of the Dutch was 
trade. It was not until the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth that 


` their sovereignty extended over the entire archi- 
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pelago. Even then, the Dutch paid little serious 
attention to such matters as Indonesian education; 
in 1939-1940, for example, there were only 157 
Indonesian students in colleges and. universities. 


There were enough trained and competent 
Indonesians in 1949 to run a fair-sized city, but for 
the task of conducting the affairs of this large, 
complex state, the numbers were woefully inade- 
quate. Even if relations with the colonial power 
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| had. provided a “climate. for dy 
cooperation and assistance, — which 


they did not — the transition would 
have been extremely difficult. 


It is from this E and 
background that many Indonesians 
have learned to equate capitalism 


, | and colonialism. As eatly as 1945, 


President Sukarno, who got his edu- 
cation at an Indonesian technical — 


| college, had decried the American 
| system of government. 
called democracy there is merely 


“What is 


he said. 


a political democracy,” 


“There is no social justice and no 


economic democracy at all.” 


Even at this early stage in the 
struggle for independence, President 
Sukarno was thinking in terms of a 
system of government based on mu- 


is supposed to embrace all sections 


| of the community, is the outgrowth 
| of this. 


Several factors combined to pro- 


vide the President with the oppor-- 


tunity to scrap the existing political 
The political ineptitude and 


country’s lack of administrative ex- 
perience and training than a con- 


| demnation of democratic proce-- 


dures, but they served, nevertheless, 
to help the President establish his 
thesis that Western democracy was 


‘not suitable for Indonesian condi- 
| tions at a time when his idea of 


Indonesia’s new path into an au- 
thoritarian form of government was 
influenced by the seeming progress 


i he had seen in Communist China. 


In progressive steps, the elected 


Parliament was broken up, the two 
| major opposition -parties, the -Mas- 
jumi and the Socialist, together with 


the Democratic Front, were dis- 


and specifically Western- 


Masons and the Boy Scouts, al- 


though not the Christian churches, 
\were abolished. Liberalism officially 
became anarchy. Love for inde- 
pendence was required to produce 
hate for colonialism and imperialism. 


This internal political and eco- 


nomic reorientation occurred at a 
time when Djakarta’s relations with 


a4 


‘million during his 
hundreds of Soviet technicians are. 


Wea 


~ 


the West were badly strained, and 


the ‘Khrushchev visit to Taconaa: in- 


February, 1960, was well-timed, es- 
pecially since it also coincided with 
the Indonesian decision to break the 


-Overseas Chinese. stranglehold on 


village trade, deteriorating relations, 


in consequence, EC Djakarta 


and Peiping- 


Soviet aid me ; 
To earlier, and largely unuSed, 


credits, amounting to $155 million,, 


Khrushchev added another $250 
visit. `. Today 


busy in Indonesia on projects rang- 
ing from a stadium: for the Asian 
Games, in August of next year, to 
steel and aluminum mills, hydro- 
electric installations, shipbuilding fa- 
cilities, large-scale mechanized rice- 
growing ventures, and a reactor for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


The ‘mounting tension, between’ 


Indonesia and the Netherlands over 
West Irian late in 1960, provided 


another opportunity for the Soviet 
Union to get its foot in the Indone- _ 
sian door. Khrushchev offered both ` 


encouragement and the military 
wherewithal needed for armed as- 
sault. Long-range jet bombers and 
fighters, submarines, destroyers, 
ground-to-air missiles, and an array 
of other sophisticated weapons flowed 
into Indonesia, radically altering the 
balance of military power in South- 
east Asia. 
also began: to improve; and at first, 
or even second, glance, Indonesia 
seemed to be. heading for satellite 
Status. 


Despite the obvious pokea 
strength of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party, which now: has two 
million members~and candidate 
members, this is not the case. The 
President veers no further left than 
the anti-Communist Army permits. 
The Army’s role 

Russian -military aid has had an 
ambivalent effect: though it may 
yet prove- extremely useful in fur- 


thering the international ambitions 
of the Soviet Union by stirring up - 


trouble in Southeast Asia, it has 
greatly strengthened the -Army’s 
hand against the Communists. 


This has been an important con-. 


tributing factor in the almost total 
collapse of the regional revolts in 
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‘PS. The amazing growth of NATIONWIDE is clear testimony. ) 
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there’s an opporttnist in every public office, an Elmer Gantry in every pulpit, a racketeer i in’ .: 


a 


every union local. No worthy cause can possibly succeed, he believes, because the world i is K 
full of schemers. A master of the negative, a veteran wet blanket, he dampens dedication, ` 
chills initiative. And while the cynic sits and grumbles, doctors answer midnight calls... - 


artists create works with more concern for art than applause . ..school teachers help - 
their students, not their bank accounts, grow. Where-would America be today if the cynic’ S ` 


view had always prevailed? Human ‘advancement proves that people can, and usually do; i 


work together for the common good.. In this. nuclear age, is there any other: choice? ° 
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to the power -of new ideas — and to the strength of cooper-. 

ative effort. Founded by a few midwest families in 1926, 
NATIONWIDE has grown and prospered — largely through the. 
active involvement of its policyholders in their company’s affairs. > SP ogo 
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1962 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 

` Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM 12 


What's New 


in High Fidelity 


by Edward Tatnall Canby 





Everything’s High Fidelity 
These Days? 


- {If stereo high fidelity means music well played, 
well recorded, well reproduced — then what is 
special about component high fidelity? The com- 
ponents themselves! These separately manufac- 
tured parts are easily custom assembled into fine 
home music systems, tailored to each individ- 

. _ual’s needs, economical of space, flexible to fit 

any decor. 

Each component is specially designed to do 
its job as part of a “team”— your team, for your 
music, Each component manufacturer is a spe- 

cialist, too. His products, though standardized, 
are turned out in hundreds, not millions. He is 

Still the craftsman. Each product gets close-to, 
individual attention. 

That’s why for top musical quality — whether 
from FM-stereo, record playing or tape — you'll 
find no better bargain today than component 
high fidelity. 

Mail coupon for free booklet. 





HIGH FIDELITY) 
institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 
Dept. M71~— 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 
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Report on Indonesia 


Sumatra and the Celebes. The sur- 
render in recent months of Dr. Sja- 
fruddin and all but two or three of 
the lesser rebel leaders is a significant 
military victory for the Army. 


However, the Army does not ap- 
pear anxious to destroy the Presi- 
dent’s leadership. It prefers to co- 
operate in most decisions. It ac- 
cepts, and even sits with, the Com- 
munists on advisory bodies, but it 
resolutely declines to accept them in 
the executive. Its approach to many 
matters is no less authoritarian than 
the President’s, but, rather than 
seeking power for itself, it seems con- 
tent to see that the President’s use of 
power is restrained. 


The result is a despotism that 1s 
more benevolent in fact than in in- 
tention. Controls are authoritarian 
in appearance but often cheerfully 
lax in application. Indonesia has 
become neither a Communist nor a 
fascist state. Political parties have 
been dissolved in name but not in 
outlook. Tolerance remains under a 
veneer of intolerance. 


In fact, Indonesia is much the 
same as it has been for the past 
twelve years. President Sukarno 
leads, but does not truly direct. The 
Communist membership proliferates 


but lacks the hard, dedicated revo- 


lutionary outlook demanded by the 
ideology but denied by local circum- 
stances and conditions. The Army, 
conscious of the President’s really 
important unifying role, maintains 
the status quo. Even the most rebel- 
liously disposed — men like Colonel 
Zulkifli Lubis, who was known as 
the iron man of the Sjafruddin revolt 
— have returned to the fold and 
promised to keep the peace. 


The cost of defense 


How long Indonesia will keep the 
peace over West Irian is another 
matter. The temptation is strong to 
use the newly acquired military hard- 
ware. Indonesian Army leaders, 
though mildly critical in private of 
the emotionalism behind the cam- 
paign to “liberate”? Irian, are confi- 
dent that they have the tools and the 
manpower to do the job. 


This capability has been bought 
dearly. The Netherlands-Indonesian 
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Union could have been a mutually 
satisfactory and profitable associa- 
tion if West Irian had not bedeviled 
and destroyed it. The Dutch were a 
vital factor in the Indonesian econ- 
omy, and the sequestration of their 
assets has not compensated for their 
departure. In communications, the 
Dutch were especially important. 


The Indonesian National Ship- 
ping Line, PELNI, now has more 
tonnage at its disposal than its Dutch 
predecessor, K.P.M., ever used, 
yet inter-island sea communications 
are in sad disarray. Schedules 
scarcely exist any longer. Fat cattle 
intended for the Djakarta market 
grow thin waiting on the beach for 
ships on the meat-producing island 
of Lombok. Textiles shipped to 
Macassar for the end of the Rama- 
dan fast in March, habitually cele- 
brated with new clothes and feasting, 
failed to arrive until July. Smug- 
gling continues to divert both reve- 
nue and foreign exchange into pri- 
vate hands. 


Since Indonesia has been meticu- 
lous in repaying loans, its credit on 
the international money market is 
high, but credits are now used to re- 
pay credits; and, even in the case of 
low-interest Communist-bloc loans, 
which, with the latest military cred- 
its added, run to nearly a billion dol- 
lars, the service loading is becoming 
almost crippling for a country whose 
export earnings run to no more than 
$600 to $700 million a year, with 
little prospect of early improvement. 


More than half the budget is de- 
voted to military expenditure, and 
the figure, despite the collapse of the 
internal revolts and the elimination 
of the need for costly police actions, 
is rising rather than falling as the 
country becomes more deeply in- 
volved in the purchase of bigger and 
more expensive armaments. Though 
the government has an ambitious 
Fight Year Plan, which envisages 
an annual growth of more than 2 
per cent a year in per capita income, 
and the Soviet Union is making a 
significant contribution to the in- 
dustrial sector, it is difficult to be 
optimistic. World prices for Indo- 
nesia’s agricultural products are de- 
clining, and there is no sign yet 
of any improvement in productivity. 
In fact, few of the factors which 
contributed to past frustration have 
been eliminated. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


The Arabs of Palestine 
SIR: 

As one who has several times vis- 
ited Israel and other parts of the 
Near East and who has often written 
and spoken on the subject of the 
Arab refugees, may I commend you 
and Martha Gellhorn for giving us 
one of the most interesting, thor- 
ough, and revealing reports on these 
refugees in “The Arabs of Palestine” 
(October Atlantic). Too often we get 
tearful tales from the camps, which 
certainly do not contribute to solu- 
tion of the problem. It is my belief 
that this threat to peace could be re- 
moved if the United States‘and Great 
Britain once determined to see to it. 
My candidate -for the job, through 
the United Nations or otherwise, is 
the one man who has been able to 
get the Arabs and Israelis to sit down 
together and arrive at agreements — 
Ralph Bunche. i 

HARRY W. FLANNERY 
Radio Coordinator, AFL-CIO 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

A former Lebanese citizen (of 
Christian descent) who worked with 
UNRWA for four years, I read with 
extreme interest your article about 
the Palestinian refugees. Please al- 


low me to make the following com- ° 


ments: 

1. Most of the Arab refugees are 
emotional and unrealistic about their 
problem, but I wish the writer (who 
did not lose her home or land) were 
a little less emotional and more 
realistic than they are, and had not 
been carried away in her enthusiasm 
for one side. 

2. When the writer uses all her 


wit to outsmart the naive semi- 






Ne 


literate refugees, all I can say is: 
Hurray! 

3. If we follow the writer’s argu- 
ment about the fairness of the law of 
conquest, then the Arabs have the 
full right to conquer Israel now. 
But, so far, Israel has proved the 
real aggressor. Its attack on Egypt 
cannot be justified by the infiltration 
of Arab terrorists, since. Israel al- 
ways had its active terrorists as 
well. i l 

4, It is too bad that some Arab 
radio stations broadcast hatred, but, 
as far as I know, Radio Israel is not 
beaming with brotherly love. How- 
ever, Miss Gellhorn’s guide, Nissim, 
says, In speaking about the Arabs, 
“What is the good of hate?” Now, 
really! 

-5. Comparing Nasser to Hitler is 
as grotesque as comparing Ben- 
Gurion to-Genghis Khan. 

6. It is tronical that the writer 
loses her points the same way that 
the Arabs lose theirs —~ by being 
overzealous. 
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F. J. SAKER 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

Let me heartily congratulate you 
and Martha Gellhorn for bringing 
out, finally,.a sane and sober evalu- 
ation of the Arabs of Palestine. No 
doubt you will get many letters criti- 
cizing the author’s splendid report. 
But it is encouraging to have an edi- 
tor who will present the facts despite 
protests, of an inhuman political in- 
trigue. 

Martha Gellhorn scarcely men- 
tioned, however, one phase of the 
matter — namely, that in all Arab 
countries the authorities confiscated 
all properties of Jews expelled from 
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their borders, because they were 
Jews and suspected of sympathy with 
Israel. When negotiations finally 
reach the table, the Israeli refugees ` 
will have claims for millions of dol- 
lars of confiscated property. Some- 
how this item seems to be overlooked 
in much of the discussion of the Arab 
refugees. 

W. C. LOWDERMILK 

Morongo Valley, Calif. 


SIR: 

Imagine my joy, upon returning 
from my third detailed study of the 
Arab refugee situation in the Middle 
East, to see your October issue de- 
voting its major article to the same 
subject. 

Imagine, however, my chagrin, 
upon reading the article, to find it 
omitting many essential facts, gen- 
eralizing unjustifiably from other 
facts, and misrepresenting and dis- 
torting certain realities in such a way 
as to reinforce rather than clarify a 
number of widely popularized mis- 
conceptions. 

It is particularly distressing to one 
who has long respected the Atlantic 
for its integrity to find it being used 
as a platform for partisan propa- 
ganda in an area in which turmoil 
will increase as a threat to world 
peace unless American policy, based 
on American principles and backed 
by informed public opinion, can be 
brought to bear upon it healthily. 

The great Jewish lawyer, Morris 
Ernst, interprets the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution as “the 
people’s right to know.” I hope that 
somehow you will be able to find.a 
way better to serve this right in the 
whole Arab-Israeli impasse, and to 
do so in keeping with the high stand- 


ards you have shown in other areas 
of reporting. 

Tre Rev. Humpxrey Warz 

Crown Point, Ind. 


SIR: 

As an Arab student in this coun- 
try, I was more than shocked to 
read Martha Gellhorn’s article about 
“The Arabs of Palestine.” I am told 
in it that I am a member of a people 
who “gorge on hate .. . roll in it 
. . . breathe it’; that my people are 


- liars who never say the truth; that 


when they were bombarded by the 
Haganah, it was a lot of fun worked 
out by “‘nineteen Piper Cubs, a nice 
little plane, not a bomber”; and that 
when they were slaughtered in hun- 
dreds by Israeli terrorists, it was just 
“incidents” caused by a group of 
Israelis who ‘‘behaved like desper- 


ate men at war, not like the mil- 


lennial inheritors of a high moral 


code.” 


The writer also asserted that the 
Arab refugees — who are full of all 
the bad qualities of the human race 
— live in a “welfare state.” 

I would have liked the distin- 


`- guished writer to be more careful of 


her “‘facts.” The per capita income 
of the Arab refugee is $20 per year, 
an amount which is five times smaller 
than the average Arab income, and 
which would never create a “welfare 
state.” 

It is a pity that in dealing with 


- such a serious subject Miss Gellhorn 


has acted as a skillful novelist, not an 
impartial judge. 

I. SHHATA 

Harvard Law School 

Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: 

Martha Gellhorn’s article provides 
an important formulation by a dis- 
tinguished observer on one of the 
world’s most pressing problems. I 
write to congratulate you on the suc- 


- cess of the article. 


It so happens that I, too, have had 
direct experience in evaluating the 
matters discussed by Miss Gellhorn. 
On three occasions I have visited 
the various countries of the Middle 
East. In addition, I have sought 
over a period of years to maintain a 


- more than casual understanding of 


the region. As a social scientist, a 


- professor of sociology and anthro- 


pology, I have been a student of 
many of the themes developed by 
Miss Gellhorn. 


In my own experience, her article, - 


by and large, rings true. Her esti- 


mate of the problems of the Arab 
refugees is similar to my own. She is 
a dependable and sound witness to 
the events now taking place in the 
area. The impressive contrast be- 
tween the Arab countries and Israel 
on the matter of the worth and treat- 
ment of human individuals is com- 
pelling even to the most nonscien- 
tific observer. 

I hope that Miss Gellhorn’s article 
will prove to be so influential that it 
will help shape the United Nations 
consideration this year of the future 
of the Arab refugees. Surely some 
new solution must be sought, more 
creative than that currently pro- 
vided for the refugees by the Arab 
nations and by the United Nations 
under the self-contrived pressures of 
Arab politicians. 

HERBERT STROUP 
Dean of Students, Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIR: 

Congratulations for printing Mar- 
tha Gellhorn’s article on the Arab 
refugees. Aside from UN reports and 
Jewish publications, this is the first 
straightforward article I have seen 
on the subject in thirteen years. My 
faith in honest reporting and a cour- 
ageous free press has been restored. 


MELVIN DAVIDSON 
Amherst, N. Y. 


Live students, dead education 


SIR: 

Many of the high schools through- 
out the United States are trying to do 
some of the things which Oscar 
Handlin suggested in his article, 
“Live Students and Dead Educa- 
tion” (September Atlantic), and in 
several of these areas, parents, news- 
paper editors, and the public in gen- 
eral have been fighting us every step 
of the way. 

I am buying extra copies of the 
Atlantic for members of my board and 
for other key people in the com- 
munity. My thanks to you and to 
Dr. Handlin. 


Rosert D. Morrow 
Superintendent, Tucson Public Schools 
Tucson, Ariz. 


SIR: 

I have read with great interest the 
articles “Live Students and Dead 
Education” by Oscar Handlin and 
“Why Freshmen Fail” by Harold G. 
Ridlon in the September Adantte. 

As I am a high school teacher, the 
subjects of these articles concern me 
very much. I am in substantial 
agreement with the authors and ex- 
pect to use this material in discus- 
sions during the coming school year. 

WILLIAM SULLIVAN 
Galesburg Senior High School 
Galesburg, Ill. 


SIR: 

Instead of pressing the post-Sput- 
nik alarm button and calling for a 
return to the high school curriculum 
of 1900, Professor Handlin makes an 
eloquent defense of the comprehen- 
sive high school, along with positive 
and attainable suggestions for the 
improvement of its program. In- 
stead of inventing scapegoats to 
blame (John Dewey, progressive ed- 
ucation, or methods courses), he 
explains the complexities inherent 
in a system that must educate stu- 
dents of very diverse abilities and 
interests. 

Historian Handlin revealed his 
skill and balance when he analyzed 
the American school in its cultural 
context in John Dewey's Challenge to 
American Education. In this volume he 
noted that, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, John Dewey attacked the “gap 
created by the inability of Americans 
to adjust their conceptions of educa- 
tion and culture to the terms of the 
changing world about them.” In 
the Aflantic article, Handlin has 
pointed the way toward closing a 
similar gap that appears in 1961. 

James E. WATSON 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, Calif: 


SIR: 

Professor Oscar Handlin scores 
high in his exposition of the quanti- 
tative problem of secondary educa- 
tion. He is less clear in arguing the 
aim of the American high school. 

I believe that if Professor Handlin 
were closer to the high school, he 
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- would understand that instruction, -|` 
not courses, is the public school fail- 
ure. Instruction follows the pattern 
set more than a quarter of a century 
ago by progressive educationists. 
And the very grammer which Pro- 
fessor Handlin decries is hardly un- 
derstood by those who teach. More- 
over, the occasional great teacher is’ 
bedeviled by administration nagging. 





she knows 
only hardship 


Nguyen Thi Lan, Vietnamese, age 8. 
Father dead, TB. Mother also TB. 
Cannot work. Three other children. 
Eldest also suffering TB. Younge 

children cannot afford school. F. amily 
in debt. Live in hut. Two beds only 
furniture. Child beautiful, under- 
nourished. Needs help immediately. 


THEODORE M. PEASE 
Ashfield, Mass. 


SIR: 

Professor Handlin recognizes, the 
social and cultural trends and their 
influence upon education and the 
schools. I am convinced that too 
many teachers are not aware of the 
trends he writes about, and they 
therefore continue to be engaged in 
attempting the impossible. Their 
time would be used better in teach- 
ing youngsters the things they need 
to know for the life they have to live 
in society, even though they may not 
attend college. - 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the 
case history and photo of your “adopted” child, 
and letters from the child himself. Correspond- 
ence is translated by Plan. The child knows who 
you are. At once he is touched by love and a 
sense of belonging. Your pledge provides new 
clothing, blankets, food packages, education and 
medical care, as well as a cash grant of $8.00 
every month. Each child receives full measure of 
material aid from your contribution. Distribution 
of goods is supervised by Plan staff and is insured 
against loss in every country where Plan operates. 
Help in the responsible way. “Adopt” a child 
through Foster Parents’ Paa: Let some child 
love you. 


WiLLIam L. COFELL 

Chairman, Department of Education 

é Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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“I, personally .. .”’- 


SIR: 

Thank you for publishing the fine 
poem by Sean Lucy entitled “Real- 
ist? in the September issue. It so 
exactly expressed my feelings on see- 
ing my young son off to college, by 
way of jet airliner, from the West 
Coast to Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Mrs. ROBERT E. STREET 
` Seattle, Wash. 
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Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-secta 
rian, government-approved independent relief 
organization, registered under NO. VFAQO19 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the United States Government 
and filed with the National Information Baresi in New York City. We eagerly offer our 
financial statement on request because we are so proud of the handling of our 
funds. Plan helps children in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong and. 
the Philippines. 





SIR: 

Dean C. Smith and his peers of the 
Post Office Air Mail Service (“‘Fly- 
ing by Guess and by God,” Septem- 
ber Atlantic) have demonstrated un- 
usual bravery —— ‘‘beyond the call,” 
as it is said. They have earned the 
airmail flyer’s medal of honor, as 
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Foster Pavents’ Dlan, tn. 


352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N, Y. e FOUNDED 1937 





PARTIAL LIST of FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. ATL-12-61 
defined by Congress. How shall bk SPONSORS and 352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
get it to them? More than this, Mr. FOSTER PARENTS In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
Smith tells a gripping story. - Steve Allen 


A. I wish to become o Foster Parent of o needy child for one year or more, If 


Bing Crosby possible, sex ...+-« p OGO 139045 , nationality ....... 
CHARLES D. ARING, M.D. K. C. Gifford I will pay $15 a month pf one year n Bie ($180 per yasi: 
. : Rae : Payment will be monthly quarterly semi-annually yearly { ). 
University of Cincinnati Helen Hayes | enclose herewith my first payment $....... ea ae ‘ 


Dr. John. Haynes Holmes 

Charles R. Hook 

C. D. Jackson R 

Gov, & Mrs. Walter : Name. 
Kohler ` 

Garry Moore 

Edward R. Murrow 


Cincinnati, Ohio è 1 cannot ''adopt” a eiid; but 1 would like to help a child by contributing 
SIR: 

“Sculpture: The Sober Art,” by 
Harold Tovish (September Atlantic), 
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is written with refreshing strength Mary Pickford eee a E 
and sanity. Dr. Howard A. Rusk 4 
l 1 ‘ O Mr. and Mrs. e Date. ROO Reese ere HOHE DESDE EH HED - Contributions are Income Tax 
Louis MENDEZ Robert W. Sarnoff f deductible. 
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A SUPERIOR KIND OF ELECTRIC | 


SERVICE ON A NATIONWIDE SCALE 





n° Here. is the kind of advanced | 
electric service that America en- 
> joys today from investor-owned 


interconnected companies. Single 
large generating units can be 
built more economically than 


A 


jlight and power companies— 


~ l 280, 000 miles of transmission 


“lines, plus billions of dollars in. 
“power plants—hydroelectric, | 


‘steam and even atomic power— 
with many plants and lines tied 
together in giant networks, so 
that power can be sent where 
“and when it’s needed Biougn: 
“out the nation. 


This is a bigger and more 


“resourceful power. system than _ 


“any other in the world, and it 
has immediate advantages for 
“every user of electricity. 


“It can help keep rates low. In many places 
“customers of one company benefit from the 
savings of. the newest; most efficient plants of 


“at a 
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` 49,000-square-mile example of the way 


Interconnecting and Pooling works—the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland pool. 


`- [t serves large cities, small towns, suburbs 


and many kinds of faims—a population 
of 18,400,000. Power ‘is sent back and forth 
as needed over interconnected lines of 
investor-owned companies. This always 
insures ample reserve for any need or 
emergency, without the needless expense 
of building duplicate facilities. The pool 
has been serving customers, and growing, 
for nearly 40 years. 


“Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power oe 


` Company names on reques through this magazine 


scattered smaller units, 


Service becomes still more 
dependable. Homes and busi- 
nesses have the advantages of” 
big reserves of power from 
many areas. If an emergency 
shuts down a plant in one area, 
power is instantly brought in 
from others—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


Interconnecting and Pooling 
of power helps the investor- 
owned companies supply the 
bulk of America’s electricity to- 
day. It is a big reason why they 


can supply all the additional electric power 
the nation will need for the new homes, new 
jobs-and new businesses of the future. 
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AT THE HEMINGWAYS: Walloon Lake 


sy MARCELLINE HEMINGWAY SANFORD. 


~ 


The origin and ore of a famous anpiter are of penned interest lo those: who admire and study his work. 
For his first eighteen years, Ernest Hemingway lived in.the midst of a happy family, spending his winters in. Oak 
Park, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, where he.made a name for himself in high school, and the summer holidays at 
the family cottage al Walloon Lake, M ichigan. No one has a clearer picture of these formative years than his sister 
MARCELLINE HemnawayY SANFORD, eighteen months his senior. Al the editor’s urging, and to hand down a true 
account to her children and grandchildren, she began to record her recollections in 1956, and in her book, which 
will be published under the Atlantic-Litile, Brown imprint, we see the influence of Grandfather Ernest Hall, 
known to the family as “ Abba,” and of the storylelling great-uncle, Tyley Hancock; the strong will of Dr. Heming- . 
way, Ernest's father, to whom he was devoted; and the resourcefulness of his mother. Most important, we watch 


» 


the boy's development and independence. This is the-first of ‘three installments to appear in the ATLANTIC. 


Son of the happiest times of our childhood were 
spent at our cottage, ‘““Windemere,” at Walloon 


Lake, Michigan. Daddy and Mother’s first trip 


north was in August of 1898; they took me with 
them (I was about seven months old) with my 
nurse, Sophie, and we stayed in a cottage bor- 
rowed from Mother’s favorite cousin, Madelaine 


Randall Board. The trip; an arduous. one, began | 
-on the lake steamer, the State of Ohio, which took us _. 
from Chicago to Harbor Springs. Here my par- | 


ents carried their luggage aboard the local train 
bound for Petoskey; in Petoskey they again un- 
loaded and changed cars for the train to the village 
of Walloon Lake, where, for the last 'time, they 


. tugged out their luggage and transferred it to. the 
little steamer which took them up the lake. This | 


was to be our itinerary for many summers to come. 


They enjoyed their first visit to Walloon and . 


spent much of their time exploring the lake in a 


rowboat. They loved the clear spring-fed waters 
and the surrounding. birches and pines, and having ` 
decided that they wanted a place of their own, . 
‘they spent two weeks looking over the shore lines 
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for a possible site to build on. The place that at- > 


tracted them both was a baylike area, on the north. 
shore almost opposite Wildwood Harbor, owned 
by Henry Bacon, a farmer and a former Canadian 


_ from Manitoba. 


The beach my parents selected was sandy and 
wide; the lake here had a good hard clean bottom 
and no abrupt drop-off into deep water. White 
birches and .cedars grew along the shore, andma- - 
ples and beeches and hemlocks further back from 
the water. The bay was protected from the 


‘northwest wind by a point of land with a dock, 


referred to by all the local people as ‘““Murphy’s 
Point.” Everything about the.spot- appealed to’ 


-my parents. The fishing in Walloon was. good. 


Their land was close enough to Bacon’s farm to get 
fresh milk and eggs easily, and yet not close enough 
“to smell the pigs,” as Mother said. The Heming- | 
ways closed the deal for four lots, amounting to 
an acre in all, before they left for Oak Park that 
September. 


The cottage, as Mother paana it, consisted ` 


of a living room with window seats or each ‘side 


al 


The Atlantic Monthly 


of the huge brick fireplace, a small dining room, 


and: kitchen, and. two bedrooms. There was a 
roofed-over porch with a railing, and a hooked, 
hinged double gate across the front steps, which 
led down toward the lake. The outside was white 
clapboard, and the interior white pine. No plumb- 
ing, of course. A well was dug to the right of the 
cottage in the front yard. Visiting and communi- 
cation were by water. Wood-burning steamers — 
The Tourist, impressive with its two decks, its uni- 
formed captain and engineer, and The Outing, a 
smaller steamboat — made regular trips around 
the lake four times a day and sometimes a moon- 
light excursion in the evening. When we needed 
something, we flagged boats in to our dock by 
displaying a white banner — it could be a piece of 
torn sheeting, or even a bath towel. If the helms- 
man didn’t toot to show he saw us, we would 
wave our white flag wildly until his whistle sounded 
and the boat veered toward our dock. If all else 
failed to get the pilot’s attention, Daddy would 
blow on his bugle. He also used the bugle to call 
us when we were out in the fields or on the water 
near Windemere, or he would blow on a ram’s- 
horn, like the one described in the Bible, which he 
_had bought in Switzerland before he was married. 
Though there was no variation in the tone of this 
instrument, the sound of its-one note had tre- 
mendous carrying power and could be heard for 
great distances across the lake. 

The nearest town, Petoskey, was nine miles 
away, and the road to it was a mere sand track 
over many high hills. For a farmer like Henry 

~Bacon to drive his horse and wagon to town and 
back for supplies was a long day’s chore. Nobody 
went to town any oftener than necessary. 

From my earliest memories, Daddy always 
spent all summer with us children and Mother at 
the cottage. He had a license to practice medicine 
in Michigan as well as in Illinois, and he took care 
of-any illness or emergency cases that might occur 
among the lake cottagers or the lumbermen or 
the Ottawa Indians, who were hired to peel the 
logs. We either brought two maids with us from 
Chicago or hired a cook or a nursemaid locally. 
Sometimes the Petoskey or Boyne City girls who 
joined our household for the summer would come 
back to Oak Park with us in the fall. 

During his lifetime Grandfather Hall visited us 
for a short time every summer and took long walks 
on the beach. He loved climbing to the hill be- 
hind our cottage to, see the sunsets. We used to go 
with him, and he often held us by the hand as we 
climbed the hill. I remember his lifting Ursula 
to the top of the rock pile to see the sunset. That 
was the summer she was three, the last- time he 
visited us at the lake. 

Abba Hall didn’t like fishing, nor was his fastidi- 
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ous taste able to adjust happily to our extremely . 
informal life. True, he wore a cap instead of a hat, 
but he never appeared without his regular 
starched collar and tie and his suit coat. Mama 
used to say that it was very nice of Abba to pre-. 
tend he liked eating outdoors on the porch on an 
oilcloth-covered table. Really, he loathed it. He 
was much happier in his own well-run home, or 
eating at a good restaurant, like Henrici’s in 
Chicago, where the napkins were heavy white 
‘damask, and the service impeccable. 

Abba only came to Walloon out of love. Though 
our family lived according to his-standards most 
of the year, he found it almost impossible to enjoy 
descending to our vacation informality. 

Grandfather Hall disliked fishing and cottage 
life, but our Granduncle Tyley Hancock took to 
them with enthusiasm. His visits were long, and 
his pleasure on being on the water was infectious. 
He was an excellent fisherman and an enthusiastic 
swimmer, and his appetite, which in the city was 
often a finicky one, was perfect at Walloon. He 
relished everything we served him. Daddy used to 
say, ‘Uncle, you’re a different person ‘when you’re 
up here. Even your color is better. I guess what 
you need is more Walloon Lake and less time in 
hotel rooms.” 

Uncle wore old shoes, and canvas leggings that 
came to his knees, over baggy old trousers; his 
comfortable, wrinkled tan corduroy jacket had 
lots of pockets for his pipe and tobacco and fish 
hooks, Though he didn’t feel he could be quite 
so unconventional as to go without a tie, and never 
did, his battered fishing hat, worn slightly cocked 
over one eye, gave him a sort of rakish, sporty look 
that was just right for Windemere. 

Among Uncle’s catches were some of the biggest 
fish ever caught in Walloon Lake. A picture 
taken in July, 1905, shows my father and uncle 
shaking hands over a string of pickerel and pike, 
all six of them from three to four feet long. Uncle 
had great patience. I can still see him puffing on 
his pipe as he rowed the boat. After we got to the 
fishing grounds, he feathered an oar with one hand, 
just enough to keep the boat from drifting toward 
shore, as he kept his eyes intent on his fish pole. 
He wasn’t very conversational when he had a rod 
in his hand. When he did speak, it was through an 
almost closed mouth, his teeth gripping his pipe 
stem. “Don’t wiggle, you’ll scare the fish. Trim 
the boat, Marce,” he’d say. “Sit over in the mid- 
dle of the stern. If you’re tired of fishing, I’! take 
you to shore, but if you want to stay out here with 
Uncle, you must learn to be patient. That’s the 


secret of fishing.” 
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We loved having Uncle visit us. He was fun. 
He and Mother often sang duets in the evening, 
and sometimes Unele danced a gay little buck- 


my 


and-wing step or a hornpipe while Mother played 


on the parlor organ. po 

When we first went to Walloon Lake, lumbering 
was still going on in the area. A sawmill stood on 
the Boyne City side of the lake, a mile or two west 
of Wildwood Harbor. . Thè superintendent and 
other executives of the mill lived in cabins along 
the shore, and the mill hands lived in long, rough- 
board bunkhouses up the slope behind the mill. 
Huge booms of logs moved up the lake toward the 
mill, drawn by chugging steam tugs, and now 
and then a boom would get loose and float down 
the lake — a great danger to the regular summer 
boat traffic. 

When a boom got loose, a tug would pursue it, 
and an agile lumberjack, cant hook in hand, 
would leap onto one of the rolling logs and attach 
the chain from the tug to the outside circle, and 
back the boom would be dragged, like a runaway 
child. 

As small children, Ernest and I were often taken 
to visit the mill. We watched the logs pulled up 
the ladderlike chain from the millpond toward the 
screaming saw above. The saw operator pressed 
the lever expertly, first to cut off the bark on four 
sides of the log, then to slice it into boards; next, 
he pressed another lever that took the clean boards 
on an endless chain out of the mill, where they 
landed on a platform ready for the mill hands to 
put them in air-spaced piles in the sun to dry. 
They stacked the boards two one way and two the 
other, making a hollow square at least three times 
the height of a man. The smell of fresh sawdust 
from the hemlock logs was a perfume we looked 
forward to every summer as long as the mill re- 
mained at Walloon Lake. 

Once in a while Daddy took Ernest and me 
along for a ride on the horse-drawn lumber train 
from the mill to Boyne City. The two or three 
open flatcars rolled on regular iron railroad wheels, 
over wooden tracks laid through the woods up 
and down hill to the boat docks in Boyne City. 
We rode on top of the piled lumber in the first 
car, right behind the driver. We could watch him 
flick his long whip to the ears and backs of all 
four horses, two abreast, that drew the lumber 
train. It was exciting to sit so high in the air 
with nothing to hold on to but the edge of the 
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der my chest while he taught me how to dog paddle. 


When I was three, my parents had post cards 


jiggling pile of boards. ‘The wood felt hot to our 


bare feet, and we had to sit very still, because it 


was easy to get a splinter in our toes if we moved - 


about. Often we had to duck to keep the branches 
of the trees we passed from hitting us in the face. 


Dow taught us how to swim at an early age. 
I remember being supported by his firm hand un- 


made, using a picture of Ernest and me in the 
water beside our rowboat. We almost lived in the 
water. There was just one rule. We were not 
supposed to fall in the lake with our clothes on, 
and were punished if we did. 

Mother, having fair skin, never tanned; she only 
freckled and blistered. My dark-haired, bearded 
young father loved the sun and. tanned to mahog- 
any. Mother liked to swim, but she hated to touch 
her feet to the bottom for fear that she would hit 
something “slimy.” Actually, there wasn’t any- 
thing to touch but some sticks or a sunken log. 
Mother would swim out to Dad, who would sta- 
tion himself, treading water, in- -deep water well 
over his head. Mother would rest on his shoulder 
for a moment, then turn and swim back. That way 
her feet never touched bottom until she could see 
the good hard sand in the clear water near shore. 

As we grew older, we had regular lifesaving 
drills. Mother watched but never took part in the 
drills. She would stand on_shore, calling “Be 
careful? Dad would take us out in the rowboat 
into deep water. He would say, “Now, when I tip 
the boat over, swim for shore!’ Other times he 
would call out, “When I tip the boat over, climb 
on top of it as quickly as you can — and hang on!” 
Then he would deliberately rock the boat until it 
capsized. It was exciting. Later we learned to 
undress in water over our heads, and Dad would 
time us to see how quickly we could take off cloth- 
ing and tennis shoes and get to shore. We were 
keen to compete in these races. Our aim was to 
do it in one minute. l 

We had no bathtub at the cottage, of course, 
and we were often in and out of the water three 
or four times a day. Sometimes, as a special treat, 
we would be allowed to go into the water without 
bathing suits in the evening: This we called ‘‘Se- 
cret Society.” We felt so free as the water slid 
past our naked bodies. Even when we were in our 
teens, our parents let us swim this way on hot 
nights. 

Several years, Daddy bought tiny pink pigs to 
occupy a pen he built at the back of the boathouse. 
We named them and grew fond of them as we fed 
them the family scraps three times a day; and we 
could never bear it without weeping, when, at the 
end of the season, our pigs, now fully grown, 
were taken away squealing to a fate we knew only 


‘too well would result in ham and bacon. 


Not only did our pigs grow in the summer, but 
we did too. Often the traveling clothes we wore 
to come up north on the boat were almost pa- 
thetically small for us three months later when we 
put on our city garments to go home. One year, I 
remember, when Ernie was about eight or nine, 
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` he took off his shoes when he got to the cottage in 


June. He ran barefoot all summer. He gave up 
going to town or visiting family friends with us 
rather than put on his shoes-any time that sum- 
mer. When the last day of vacation came and 
we were closing the cottage, Ernest was dressed, 
all but his shoes. 

“Hurry up! Put on your shoes and stockings,” 
Daddy ordered. “The boat will be here in a min- 
ute. I’ve got to lock the doors.” 

“I can’t wear them, Dad,” said Ernie. 
hurt.” 

_ “Hurt or not, I won’t take you barefoot on the 
steamer,” his father replied. 

Reluctantly, Ernie drew on his long black 
stockings, and after much tugging he pulled on his 
black laced shoes. He complained all the way 
down the lake and on the train from “the Foot” 
(as we called the town of Walloon Lake) to: Pe- 
toskey. Daddy wanted to get Ernie a new pair 
of shoes in Petoskey, but he was afraid there wasn’t 
time before the next train left for Harbor Springs. 
Fryman’s Shoe Store, where we usually bought our 
footwear, was several blocks from the station. He 
and Ernest started up the street toward Fryman’s; 
then Daddy glanced at his watch and realized 
they couldn’t make it there in time. Back they 
turned to the station, Daddy striding ahead. Ernie 
followed slowly. A summer visitor looked at the 
little boy limping along and said, “Here, boy, 
Here’s a dime. It must be awful to be lame!” 

. Ernie took the dime and hurried to catch up. 
He was laughing as he showed Dad the dime. 

“Look what the man gave me! Did you know I 
was a little lame boy?” he said. “Now you’ll have 
to get me some new shoes!” 

They were both hooting with laughter by the 
time they reached the rest of us where we sat 
with a huge pile of baggage, waiting for the-train 
to Harbor Springs. 


“They 


W: HAD two rowboats, the Marcelline of Winde- 
mere, and later, the Ursula of Windemere. And it 
was an exciting day when Dad bought our first 
motorboat, about 1910. It was named The Sunny, 
was eighteen feet long, and was driven by a Gray 
Marine motor. What a time Daddy had cranking 
that inboard engine! He’d prime it and crank, 
then prime and crank. Sometimes it took half an 
hour to start it. Sometimes the motor would give 
a little chug and then stop for the day. Dad wasn’t 
mechanical, and starting that boat almost wore 


© out his patience. 


Now, my father was very particular about any- 
one’s using profanity, or even ordinary slang 
swearwords, like “darn” or “gosh,” in his presence. 


e. 
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He limited himself to phrases like “Hold your 


horses!” or “Oh, rats? But the way that motor 
misbehaved forced out his favorite expletives, “Oh, 
rats!” or “Dad gum it!”?, with all the fervor and 
emphasis of the most violent oaths I’ve ever heard. 
I remember hearing him tell Mother, “That. 
blankety-blank-blank engine will kill me yet!” 

Mechanical ability of any sort was not one of my - 
father’s strong points. He could do anything with 
a gun or a fishing rod, or a knife or a surgical in- 
strument. He had performed seeming miracles in 
early plastic surgery, but a motor was a devil of 
obstinacy to him. He treated it like a personal 
enemy, and it behaved like one. In later years, 
even our second motorboat, The Carol, a slower, 
easier boat to run, was troublesome to Daddy. 

My father was among the last of the doctors in 
Oak Park to give up a horse and buggy for his 
professional calls. Not because he loved horses so 
much, though he was very fond of them, .but be- 
cause, after all the trouble he had had with that 
motor on The Sunny, he distrusted all engines. The 
thought of having to take time to fight with a mo- 
tor in a car when he had to rush to a sick patient 
was frightening to him. He said he would hate to 
depend on any automobile. 

“Besides,” he said to Mother, “it wouldn’t have 
sense enough to find its way home like a horse.” 
Daddy counted on his horse when he was tired, 
and nodded after he’d stayed up all night with a 
pneumonia case or a heart patient or bringing a 
new baby. 

Later, my father enjoyed driving a car. He got 
to feel so at ease with his Model T Ford that he 
would take both hands off the wheel while he 
pointed out the scenery. We were sometimes 
nervous wrecks as he drove. 

“It was a terrific achievement to go on the 
cottage over the sand hills nine miles to Petoskey 


‘in Dad’s first car in 1915, for the narrow, loose- 


sand trail over the hills to town had not yet been 
improved, and Daddy always carried an ax to cut 
branches to get himself a firm start.on top of the 
deep sand at the bottom of each hill. 

One summer .Daddy ordered a steel trap and 
three barrels of clay pigeons sent up to the cottage 
from Montgomery Ward in Chicago. That was 
a memorable time for us. Daddy thought it just 
as important for us to learn to shoot as to swim. 

We older children had all been taught to shoot 
a twenty-two as soon as we graduated from air 
rifles. We practiced shooting at targets before we 
were in high school. Daddy was as careful in 
teaching us techniques for using guns as he was 
about teaching water safety. 

“Accidents don’t happen to people who know 
how to handle guns,” he told us over and over. 
“Treat a gun like a friend. Keep it clean. Oil it, 
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clean it after every use, but always remember, it’s 
an enemy if it’s carelessly used.” 

Keeping the gun pointed to the ground, never 
toward anyone, even in'fun, was a cardinal rule. 
He never let us shoot over water. We learned 
these rules early. Dad let us load and unload his 
twenty-twos and his Colt revolvers, but only he 
touched “Big Ed,” the heavy rifle he had had 
since his college days. “Big Ed” was the gun he 
had used on his trip to the Smoky Mountains in 
the early nineties. 

Dad showed us how a rifle shell was put to- 
gether, and he would let us taste the strong salt- 
peter in the cartridge. He told us how hunters 
would use this form of salt on game, if caught 
without supplies in emergencies in the woods. 

In Oak Park during the winters, Dad let us help 
him mold bullets in an old army bullet mold which 
had been his father’s during the Civil War. The 
sputter of the hot lead melting in the small funnel- 
shaped dipper, with its long metal handle (very 
long, to reach over a campfire, he told us), still 
stays in my memory. The lump of lead was dull 
and gray when he held it over the gas flame on the 
basement laundry stove, but when the liquid lead 
was poured into the bullet molds and the cooled 
bullets were turned out, they were silver bright. 

““Oxygen’s burned off in the heating,” he’d say, 
“but theyll pick up more as they stand in the air.” 

The summer the clay-pigeon trap arrived, we 
were using guns with regular shells, not bullets. 
My father and Uncle Tyley and various friends 
had great fun at the trap, and Ernest and I joined 
them often. Mother and the younger girls, Sunny 
and Ursula, shot too, but the recoil of the shot 
hurt Mother’s shoulder. Ithurt mine, too, but not 
enough to keep me from shooting. Ernest and I 
teased and teased to be allowed to try one shot 
with Dad’s own rifle, “Big Ed.” Finally Dad gave 
in. He let us each try jt once. 

“All right, but it will knock you backwards,” 
he said. He held the heavy gun against my shoul- 
der, and I sighted and pulled the trigger. Even 
with his help in holding the gun, the thump was 
terrific. He caught me as T fell back against him. 

One childish gesture Dad would not permit. 
He got terribly angry if he saw it happen. “Don’t 
you ever let me catch you closing your eyes as you 
shoot. A marksman can be a murderer in a split 
second if he’s not in control of his weapon. It 
takes judgment to shoot. It takes kindness to kill 
cleanly, and it takes a wise man never to shoot 
more than he can use to eat.” - 

He had the greatest contempt for so-called 
sportsmen who killed ruthlessly for the fun of kill- 
ing or to boast about the size of the bag. He was a 
great believer in conservation and an exponent of 
decency in sport. 
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Of course, he was humanly fallible too. His 
sense of honor didn’t keep him from getting an oc- 
casional grouse or woodcock for the table, even 
though the game-law calendar and his appetite 
might not quite coincide. This happened with 
trout too. 

I remember having once what I thought was 
fried chicken for breakfast and wondering why 
Dad insisted we finish it so quickly. When every 
scrap was gone, Dad burned the feathers in the 
stove, making a nasty odor, even before we left the 
table. 

“Do you have to burn the feathers now? 
Couldn’t you wait till we’re through breakfast?” 
said Mother. 

“Never can tell who might be nosing around 
with a badge on,” Daddy replied. 

“Now, Clarence, what will the children think?” 
teased Mother. 

“They ate it, didn’t they? Tasted good, didn’t 
it? I pay taxes for this land all year round. Too 
bad a man can’t fire a shot at a moving object 
on his own property once a year without permis- 
sion,” he sputtered. “How did I know it was going 
to be a grouse?” But his sheepish grin belied the 
belligerence of his words. Mother smiled too. 

“Yov’re incorrigible, dear,” she said as she 
kissed him. 


IR 1902, when Ursula was born, a kitchen wing 
was built and the enlarging began; in time the 
cottage grew to six bedrooms, three of them in a 
separate annex. Yet, even with these extra rooms, 
Ernest and his boy friends usually preferred to 
sleep in a tent pitched in the back yard some dis- 
tance from both the cottage and the annex, while 
Ursula and Sunny used Ernests room. Ernie 
liked to read at night, just as I did, but he had to 
drape a mosquito netting over his cot, because his 
lantern attracted the flying creatures that edged in 
around the tent flap. We often used candles to 
augment our kerosene lamps, but they were not 
allowed to be used in the tent. 

There were lots of parties and entertaining at 
Walloon Lake — not the kind we had in the city, 
but parties where we made our own fun. One of 
the first social events I remember was a barn- 
raising at Henry Bacon’s farm. I wasn’t yet five, 
but I still remember the thrill of being allowed 
to go along with my parents that day when Daddy 
helped sixteen men put up the framework of a big 
barn, while all the women and some of us young- 
sters kept at a safe distance and listened to the 
shouts as the main beams and braces were put in 
place. A barn-raising was a community activity 
in those days. 

To feed the crowd, trestle tables were set up be- 
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side the Bacon’s log cabin, with long boards sup- 
ported by chunks of wood for seats on each side 
of the white paper-covered table. Even the saw- 
horses that supported the table boards were home- 
made, and the nubby knots showed along the 
sawhorse legs. The man called the “master- 


with sage and onion, and the stories Daddy told 


' of his adventures in acquiring his catch added to 


builder,” who had no whiskers ori his upper lip, ~ 


but a squared-off beard and an almost bald head, 
was the one who told the other.men what to do. 
Everyone treated him with. respect. 

The mass of food on the tables that noon was 
exciting to me. I remember-there were four kinds 
of cake — white-topped, chocolate, fruit, and a 
pink one with high layers; three kinds of pie — 


apple, mince, and blackberry; as well as big dishes . 


of meat and potato salad and vegetables and cut- 
up cucumbers with onions in a big white china 
bowl. People took turns sitting down at the table, 
and I can remember my mother saying that Mrs. 
Bacon and all her girls must have cooked for a 
week to serve over a hundred people for supper 
that night. A big cheer went up when the top 
timber was put in place, and my father helped put 
it there. 

_ We were always having picnics, marshmallow 
roasts, corn roasts around a fire. on the beach.- I 
remember one special Fourth of July’ picnic when 
Daddy dug a big pit and roasted half a lamb over 
coals, barbecue fashion. He had to make the fire 
hours ahead so the deep bed of coals would be just 
right to cook the lamb but not burn it. That same 
day a whole little pig; an apple in its mouth, was 


the zest of our fish dinners. 

The next year Ernest was keen to go on the 
Brevoort Lake trip. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Daddy. “‘You’re 
supposed to spend your time learning your multi- 
plication tables this summer. Your teacher said 
you couldn’t pass to the next grade in September 
unless you memorized them. Besides, you don’t : 
like canned beans, and we live on canned beans at 
Brevoort Lake.” 

“I can learn to like beans,” said Ernie eagerly. 
“I can learn the multpiication tables. Please let 
me go with you!” 

“Well, then, prove it,” said Dad.- “Pll give you a 
can of beans, and you eat some of them every-day 
for a week, and if you can learn your multiplica- 
tion tables between now and next week, you can 
go. But there’s to be no fooling about this. PI try 
you on your tables a week from today, and if you 
miss a single one, you’ll stay home. Is that under- - 
stood?” 

Ernie agreed, and Daddy came.to me quietly a 
little while later and said, “Marce, you help 
Ernie learn his tables. He can do it if you just 
keep him at it.” 

We started in. We sat on the front porch,’ Ernie 
in the hammock and I on a chair beside him with 


- the arithmetic book in my hand. We went over 


roasted in the oven in the kitchen, while dishpans ` 


— one filled with potato salad and one with pop- 


_ corn — and big pails of lemonade were prepared 


for the crowd of guests who came from Boyne 
City and from other areas around the lake. 


Pane was excellent in Walloon Lake during our 
first years at the cottage, and pictures which were 
taken of Mother holding a seven-and-a-half- 
pound pike she had caught, as well as others of 
Uncle Tyley and Bobbie and Daddy with their 


- various big catches, proved it. 


About 1907, Daddy and Uncle Tyley went to 
Brevoort Lake in the Upper Peninsula, where the 
muskellunge fishing was said to be really sporting. 
An old guide at whose cabin they stayed outfitted 
the.party. Daddy brought home three hundred 


_ pounds of fish caught in three days! The muskel- 
Daddy | 


lunge and pike were gigantic to my eyes. 
was busy all the first day back, giving away fish to 
the neighbors. He kept our supply in the wooden 
icebox under the trees, and for the next week we 
ate fish baked and broiled and fried. The pike was 
especially good baked with bread stuffing flavored 
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two times two is four, up to twelve times twelve, 
over and over and over again. The sevens and 
the eights were hardest for Ernie. Every day,. 
when he thought he had a group all memorized, 
I would skip around the tables, and he would miss 
some combinations. Ernie didn’t think that was 
fair. If I would just ask for them in order, he knew 
he had them straight. But I knew Daddy wouldn’t 
question him in any such orderly sequence. 

Several times Ernie almost lost interest. He 
would pick up a magazine and start to read. Then 
I would remind him there were just three days 
before Daddy would test him, and he would re-- 
luctantly lay down the magazine and go. on re- 
peating the tables. Ernie gave up his morning 
swimming time. With a sigh, he would plunk him- 
self down in the hammock after breakfast and go 
over and over the multiplication tables with me. I ` 
was as sick of them as he was, by the end of the 
week, but the day before Daddy was to leave for 
Brevoort, Ernie passed his examination, and with 
a yell of delight ran off to pack his things. He had 
stuck to his promise to eat some canned beans 
daily, as I recall, and had earned his right to go 
on the trip. I don’t know who was prouder, 
Ernie or I, when our menfolk started off for the 
Upper Peninsula. 

In afteryears, Ernie used to say, “You know, I 
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Family portrait. 1903 
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Ernest, Ursula, and I with Grandfather Hall. 





Mother’s big fish, Walloon Lake. 





The family in swimming, Ernest at fifteen, Walloon Lake. 


- treated as a‘ real confidante by Mother. 


. The Atlantic M onthly 
love canned beans.” I often’ wondered if he re- 
membered how he came to lke them. 


~ 
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I summer of 1911 at the lake was quite differ- . 


ent from all the others. A new baby was expected, 
and I, who was thirteen, was old- enough to be 
The 


‘baby was expected in, July, Mama told me, and 


weather, Daddy and Mother planned that their 
fifth child would arrive at Walloon Lake. Long 
` before we left for the cottage early in June, Mother 


-talked over plans for the baby’s birth with me and 


explained that a trained nurse, a gradiate of 
Daddy’s classes in obstetrics at Oak Park Hospital, 
_ would be with us at the lake, as well as our nurse 
and cook. Mother felt quite sure the baby would 
-be born. before the Fourth of July. 

If it was a boy, as my parents hoped,.he was to 


. rather than keep us all home in Oak Park in hot - 


' 
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Ernie would cut a small pine tree in the’ woods 
nearby, and Carol would ride back to: the cottage 
on top of it as they carried it between their shoul- 
ders like a yule log in pictures of early English 


. celebrations. After that, the tree was set in a home- 


made stand on the dining porch, and the boughs 
festooned with our decorations. , 

After Carol was born that summer, Daddy and 
Mother made ready for a special family reunion. 
Much sawing and hammering went on while_a 
new wing was added to the screened-porch dining 


room. After it was finished, there was plenty of . 


room for thirty people to be seated at the two long- 
tables. The reason for the celebration was that 
Uncle Will and Aunt Mary Hemingway were 
coming home from China. Uncle Will was Dad- 


. dy’s cheerful missionary doctor brother, and he 


be called Forrest, and in anticipation I embroi- ' 


’ dered an Old English F in blue silk on a baby pil- 

low. If it was a girl, Mother told me, she would be 
called Carol, a shortening of my Grandméther 
Hall’s name, Caroline. 

The days passed, and the first week of aly came 
and went. But there was no sign of the baby. 
Every morning at breakfast Daddy would look 
‘inquiringly at Mother, and Mother would shake 
her head as though to say, “Not yet.” 

We were having breakfast on July 19 when all 
of a sudden Mother said, “Oh, dear!’ It wasn’t 
what she said, but the tone of voice in which she 
said it. There was relief and fear combined. Dad- 
~ dy jumped up from the table. - 

". “Finish your breakfast quickly, kids,” he said, 
‘and make yourselves scarce.’ 


and his charming little wife, Aunt Mary, who had 
been born in China, were especially kind to me. 
I had been a flower girl at their wedding. 


They had gone to the Orient right after the . 


Boxer uprising, and since we were a family of in- 
veterate letter writers and photographers, we had 
all kept in close touch. Uncle Will was a sort of 
hero to us children, and we had been brought up 
on tales of his courage. The story of -how he acci- 
dently cut off his finger in the corn sheller when 
he was a boy, and then had grown up to become 


a competent surgeon, even without the use of his 


right index finger, amazed us. Ernie and I had 
often heard from Daddy the story that Uncle Will, 


as a médical student,-watched his own appendec-. . 


tomy in mirrors hung over the operating table. He 
just had to know how it felt, from the patient’s 
point of view. We had read letters about his dan- 


- gerous trip to see the-Dalai Lama, later called the 


“Things began to happen fast after that. Each of — 


us children had a place to go. I was banished with 


a picnic lunch and told I could spend the day at’ 


Murphy’s Point, a quarter of-a mile away. I took 


' along a sketch pad, writing paper, and a book. 
Bobbie took the younger’children to Bacon’s farm - 
-. for the day.’ Ernest went fishing. \ ; 


Late that afternoon, I saw my new sister in her 
pink’ bassinet. Carol was tiny and dark-haired 
_ with perfect features, the most adorable little crea- 
` ture I had ever seen. I loved her from that mo- 
. ment and have never stopped feeling that way. 
- Carol, was the most beautiful member of our 
family. 


Ernest was very fond of Cardl, too. ‘He said 


- she was almost his birthday present. Ernie didn’t 
get much of a celebration on July 21 that year. 
But from Carol’s second birthday on, they cele- 
‘brated ‘their birthdays together with a. birthday 
' tree. The day before Carol’s birthday, Dad and 
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“Great Thirteenth,” who was traveling through 


China when the forbidden kingdom of Tibet was - 
completely closed. to foreigners, on pain of death; 


and we chuckled: with the rest of the family when __ 


we learned that the gifts he had given to that royal 


-personage — gifts-that may have saved-his life — 


were a jar of raspberry jam, a collapsible tin cup, 
a many-bladed knife, and a kerosene lantern. In 
return, the Dalai Lama gave Uncle Will and Dr. 
Tucker, who accompanied him, some lengths of. 
narrow, woven wool cloth, dark red, and some 
scarves of thin blue silk, which Aunt Mary still has. 
Uncle Will and Dr. Tucker were said to be the 
first Americans or, Europeans who had ever met 
the Dalai Lama. 

That August of 1911, Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Will brought their two little girls to America for 


the first time. Adelaide, not quite six, spoke both ~ 
Chinese and English, but little Isabel, we’d been ` 


warned, spoke only Chinese. We were filled with 
excitement as we waited to greet them. 
The reunion was a big moment for our Henings: 


ww 
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‘way grandparents, t too —- aie first time the aihiele 
family, four sons and two daughters, had been. to- 
gether since before Uncle Will’s wedding in 1903. 


While Mother. nursed month-old Garol and super- 
viséd the. Preparations, we twelve. cousins romped’ 

in the water in‘our bathing suits, played in our . 
treehouses, and had marshmallow roasts on the ` 


beach. Little Isabel learned English quickly, while 
we pickéd up a few words of Chinese from her. 

We had a big beach picnic one night, I remem- 
ber, and sang songs around the fire as the sun 
went down, while Mother accompanied us on the 
small Autoharp she held in her lap. 

Best of all were the stories Uncle Will and Aunt 
Mary told.us. 
-derful smile and gentle sense of humor, had the 
Welsh ‘gift for. storytelling. And one of the: tales 
that stayed with us longest was the story of the 
finding of the abandoned orphan child Peach, 
our little “sister,” ‘whom Daddy and Mother’ sup- 
ported in the mission school. ; 
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l Te summer of 1913 Ernie and Sunny went fish- 
ing at the far end.of the West Arm. Ernie took his 


gun along. Dad was away, or he would never have ` 


dared take a gun on the water. When.a rare blue 
heron suddenly flew up near them, Ernie shot it. 
He told us later he wanted it for the school mu- 
seum. Unfortunately for Ernie, the game warden’s 
house was near that end of the lake. 
was away, but the warden’s son, just a little older 
than Ernest, yelled at Ernie and Sunny arid told 


them his father would arrest them. He came out in | 
a rowboat, threatening and scolding; my brother. 
and. sister were thoroughly scared ‘and started row- 


ing back to our cottage, several miles away, as 
fast as they could. 
' ‘The first thing’ we knew about it was ‘when 
they landed,.out of breath, and: Ernie gasped out 
the news that’ the game warden was on his trail 
and might be following him any minute. 
“I’ve got to get out of here before the warden 
comes!’ Ernie gasped. 
“Aren’t you going to eat first?” I asked. 
. “No time,” said Ernie as he shoved off in the 
Ursula and turned it toward: _— farm across 
- the lake. . 
“Where will yon, be?” I called. 
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Kindly Aunt Mary, with hér won- 


The warden . 
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“First Pll go.to Horton’s. .I’ll ask eee or 
Uncle Jim what to do.” 


. When will you. be back?” I shouted to, the re- 


treating boat. 


“When you see me,” he yelled. 
week, maybe two weeks,”? l 

i ll bring. you. some clothes to Horton’s,”?- I 
shouted. 

“OK,” came Pre s voice, as he bucked the 
waves outside the point. + l 
He had about a half-hour start on me. I never 
footed those three miles of hot sand hills-to Horton 
Bay any faster. When I got to the Dilworth house, 
I was worn out from running. It was a very hot: 
day, and I remember sticking-my head in the door 
of the. cool dark kitchen and saying, “Where is 

he?” my a 
“Why, Marcelline, how nice to see you,” said 
Auntie Beth Dilworth. “Where is who?” S 
“Ernie. I’ve got his clothes.” It seemed the ` 


“Maybe a., 


“most important thing in the world-to me. I didn’t 


see why she didn’t understand. 
“Oh,” said Auntie, Beth, “Wesley -gave iii a. 


. ride into Boyne City. Wesley called up. Judge 


Stroud in town, and he and Uncle Jim told him ` 


. about Ernest’s shooting the bird.” 


- “But, the warden,” I said. “Hes after Ernest: 
He’s going to put him. in jail.” - 
“Don’t worry about that,” said Auntie Beth- 


calmly. “It’s all arranged. Wesley will take Ernest > 


to the judge. - Ernest will confess that he has broken 
the. law. The judge will give him the minimum 
fine. When he’s paid it and has a receipt, nobody 


. can arrest him-again for shooting that bird.” 


When I got home from Horton Bay that eve- 
ning, the warden and his son had been there and . 
gone again, both of them vowing to catch- Ernest 
if they had to come back every day. - 

When Ernie got home a day or two' later, he- 
proudly showed his receipt for his fine to Dad. - 

“Pd like to see the warden’s face-when he sees 
this,” said Ernie; feeling very cocky about ‘the 
whole thing. - 

“Its cheaper tọ, obey the game at said 
Daddy. ; | 
Ernie said, “But you don’t always keep the game 
. laws, Daddy.” f 

-My ‘father tried to look stern, but he had a. 
little grin at the corner of his mouth. “But I don’ t 
. get Caugant; » Dad epuca oat l 


` 
” 


(The second installment, describing that robust character, Clarence Edmonds 


Hemingway, their doctor father, will appear in-the January ATLANTIC.) 
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= ©), July 30, 1961, Pravda and ionia Published i 
“the new Party draft program of the Communist 


` Party of the Soviet Union. Soon thereafter, their 
readers learned’ that the document had been 
greeted. with enormous enthusiasm., ‘It answered 


very important questions, was the sober opinion - 


.. of a.loyal Hungarian. It assured: our happiness, 
explained a molding-machine operator in Irkutsk.. ° 
Pravda called it “proof ‘that “socialism has tri- 

. umphed;” and: Khrushchev read it in full at -the 
- Party Congress in October. > © - ~ 

. Ostensibly, ‘the. draft. program forecast ee 
planned achievements of the. néxt twenty years. 
~'The~Russian people received the glad news ‘that 
_the next two.decades would bring. them: ün- 
- -paralleled economic - prosperity. At the end” of 
that period, they were told, per capita real income 
would ‘be up 250° per cent, they would enjoy an 


abundance of housing, and free lunches, free rent, 
arid -free transportation — to each according to` 


“his needs. 


was taken at face value. The satellites, of course, 


‘hailed it as a veritable scientific forecast of what. 


was to come; the neutrals gave it respectful and 


admiring attention; and even Western journals, : 


while confident that the free world would do as 


well, accepted the program for what it purported ` 


to be. Few found it necessary to wonder: why. it 
should have. been issued whe it was. 
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‘OSCAR. HANDLIN 
A jalan of history al Harvard who has dchieved ` 
national eminence for. his siudy of the immigrant. in 5 


Ate : ‘America, Oscar. HANDLIN was awarded the Pulitzer `. 
|” Prize in history for his book: THE UPROOTED in. 1952. ` 


He is now director of. Harvard, University’ s Center Ti 


for the Study of the History of Liberty in Amerita,; . 


and = just returned ftom a trip to the n 
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Yet, the answer. to ` that question may be of ig 
utmost significance .in' understanding the forces l 
that today shape Soviet policy. 

The closest parallel- occurted just twerity-five 
years ago. On June 22, 1936, the plenum of the - 
Central Committee of the: Communist Party ap- 
_ proved= a new Constitution for the Union- of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Six months later, after - 
~- ‘a pretense of discussion, the All-Union Congress of 
. Soviets promulgated: -what Stalin’ described as 
- “the only. thoroughly democratic’ Constitution ‘in 
- the world.” This charter of unprecedented liberal- 
ity provided for frée. elections by universal suffrage 

in every organ of government from the collective 

farm and ‘the factory to the highest levels of state 
power. It gave the people unconditional guaran- 

tees of personal rights, including those to a public l 

trial, and defense. by, counsel. It established -an 

Independent ‘judiciary and assured the: citizens 
freedom of speech, press, assembiy, and the privacy 

of correspondence. i. -.- - k 

In retrospect, we know that the Soviet Constitu- T 
tion of 1936 had a twofold aimi It was to ‘gain: 

foreign support in the period of the United Front. . 

And ‘it ‘was a smoke screen that concealed the- '‘ 

famine and the breakdown in agriculture that..- 
- brought millions of Ukrainians to ‘starvation, the 

purges and deportations that introduced the long 

Stalinist. reign ‘of terror, and the shift in foreign . 

policy that’ was to culrhinate in the, Nazi-Soviet’ 


pact of 1939. The Utopian vision was a deliberate 
means of concealing developments that moved in 
precisely the opposite direction from that which 
was promised. 

No one can speak with confidence of what is now 
transpiring behind the Iron Curtain. But signifi- 
cant bits of evidence indicate that the fantasies of 
abundance, dated ahead twenty years, have been 
conjured up to serve a similar function. The 
roseate glow on that distant horizon is a means of 
distracting men’s attention from the immediate 
failures of Communism. 


Te most pronounced failure has occurred in 
the chosen field of Communist tactics — economic 
development — and particularly in that sector of 
it which bears most directly on the welfare of the 
people. 

Such a conclusion, at first sight, runs counter to 
all that has been written about the strength of the 
Soviet productive system. The figures most readily 
available, for national income and for the output 
of certain industries, make a creditable showing 
indeed. Russian national income, for instance, 
rose from 54 billion rubles in 1950 to 144 billion in 
1960 — a rate of growth greater than that of any 
western European country. Measurements of the 
production of steel, cement, and other goods seem 
equally favorable. 

But we learned from Hitler to be skeptical of the 
quality of totalitarian economic miracles. The 
statistics themselves are suspect. In dictatorial 
societies, all information is contrived for a purpose 
which is as often concealment as enlightenment. 
The distortion or suppression of data arises partly 
from the wish to deceive outsiders, but also from 
the fears of inefficient subordinates, from the 
rivalry of competing agencies, and from the errors 
in a system which operates in secret and lacks 
opportunities for open checks. 

In any case, the available statistics measure 
some, but not all, aspects of the productive system. 
The rise in national income, for instance, shows 
that greater quantities of goods and services are 
being turned out, but it does not in itself reveal 
whether the result ts to make greater quantities 
available to consumers. A rise in steel or cement 
production can lead to an increase in the number 
of prisons or missile bases or homes. In the ab- 
stract calculation of output, the destination of the 
product makes no difference; but to the popula- 
tion of the country, the abstract calculation is less 
important than whether the result will be to 
shelter or enslave them. 

Yet, it is precisely in relation to consumption 
patterns that the information made available by 
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the Soviet Union is most deficient. We depend on 
scattered fragments of fact when we attempt to go 
beyond the question of volume of production to 
that of what is produced for whom. Such frag- 
ments point unmistakably to the conclusion that 
the Communist system has not succeeded in in- 
creasing the supply of goods available to the 
people who live under it. 

The most conclusive evidence comes from East 
Germany. The deficiencies of the Soviet order 
were glaringly apparent in East Germany in the 
summer of 1961; it was no coincidence that the 
most recent Communist aggressive pressures were 
applied there. The Germans of the east zone 
never recovered from the damage of the war. Bled 
by their Russian conquerors, their economy limped 
along until the outbreak of 1953. The repression 
that followed only made its problems worse. 

By 1958 the crisis had set in. It was true that its 
published statistics credited East Germany with a 
higher rate of economic growth than that of West 
Germany. But that was poor comfort to people 
who could see on which side of the border the 
grass was greener; the numbers were more man- 
ageable than the actuality of a system that could 
not make a go of it. The substantial subsidy in 
toll charges from the Bonn government did not 
help. The regime was compelled to cut back on 
its aircraft, automobile, and other heavy indus- 
tries, and still found it impossible to produce the 
necessities of life for its people. The result, by 
1961, was calamitous disorder marked by short- 
ages in every aspect of life, and it was reflected in 
the steady stream of two and a half million refu- 
gees, which deprived the country of its lifeblood. 


W: KNOW less about events in Red China, which 
remains hermetically sealed off from the rest of the 
world. Yet, the details of enough tragic incidents 
have trickled out to reveal the pattern of failure. 
Its masters have labored to industrialize China 
with ruthless determination, and they can proudly 
point out impressive increases in some branches of 
production. But the effort at intensive Western- 
ization has been costly and far from successful. It 
was significant that, despite earlier boasting, 
Peiping in 1961 remained silent on its output goals. 
The communes evoked tremendous resistance and 
failed to attain their industrial objectives, and the 
effort totally to transform the economy plunged 
agriculture into a prolonged crisis. 

Famine, never a stranger to the land, now ac- 
quired an endemic quality. In 1959, one third, 
and in 1960, almost one half of the arable land 
suffered from floods, hailstorms, and contamina- 
tion. And in the summer of 1961, a searing 
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drought gripped Hupeh province, and food every- 
where ran short. The government was compelled 
to use its scarce foreign exchange to purchase 
wheat from Canada and Australia; and in the fall 
higher education almost came to a halt, as stu- 
dents were sent to rural areas to stimulate produc- 
tion by work in the fields. The cholera epidemic 
in Kwantung province in August was no doubt 
also due to a deterioration of living standards. 

Most important, the fundamental problem of 
population increase has not been confronted at all. 
Trapped by a dogmatic hostility to birth control 
and by a fanatic disregard of personal values, the 
Communist leaders have abandoned their efforts 
to halt the rise in numbers. Therefore, the econ- 
omy must grow rapidly enough to take care of at 
least ten million births a year before it can even 
hope to improve existing standards of living. It 
has thus far shown no capacity whatever for doing 
so. We have no way of knowing whether two 
thousand or two million or twenty million Chinese 
have starved in the past three years, but we do 
know that rations of food and clothing have sunk 
to the meanest levels of subsistence. 

With the exception of Czechoslovakia, all the 

Soviet satellites, from Bulgaria and Hungary to 
North Vietnam, have met similar problems. Most 
impressive of all, the Soviet Union itself, whatever 
show of strength it makes to the outer world, still 
suffers from deficiencies, and they have been 
seriously aggravated by recent great failures. 
- Despite Khrushchev’s personal interest, or per- 
haps because of it, agricultural productivity has 
not increased enough to supply the full demands 
of the population. The Premier himself spoke fre- 
quently in the provinces in 1961 of his dissatisfac- 
tion with the output of foodstuffs, as well as of 
housing and other consumer goods. He had cause 
to be concerned. In 1953, the number of livestock 
was smaller than it had been in 1928, and grain 
production was grossly inadequate. There has 
been some progress since then, but not enough. 

In 1954, the inability, after many years of effort, 
to raise productivity per acre persuaded the Soviet 
Union to attempt to increase the amount of land 
under cultivation. Immense tracts of marginal 
soil in Siberia and southeast Russia were put under 
cultivation, with the aid of hundreds of thousands 
of workers and machines drawn from elsewhere. 
The results were disappointing; since 1958, the 
Virgin Lands, swept by dust storms and parched 
by lack of rain, have made little return on the 
capital and effort invested in them. 

The expansion of the American frontier eighty 
years ago met with similar setbacks in the settle- 
ment of the Great Plains. But its flexibility cush- 
ioned the economic system as a whole against the 
consequences of such mistakes. By contrast, the 
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rigid planning of the Soviet Union transmitted the 
shock of failure to every sector of the productive 
system. The grain harvests of 1959 and 1960 were 
smaller than the harvest of 1958. The Russian 

people will have to pay the cost. | 

The Soviet regime has never confronted, much 
less solved, the housing problem. From the revo- 
lution, it inherited an inadequate plant. Moscow 
and Leningrad were as poorly prepared to shelter 
an industrial proletariat as were other European 
cities. But the situation became worse rather than 
better in the inter-war years. The number of 
urban residents grew rapidly, while the share of 
national resources allocated to housing remained 
far smaller than that in Western societies. The 
shortage of space was already acute when the 
German invasion added its destructive toll. 

After the peace, the absolute necessity of re- 
pairing the war damage raised the share of capital 
invested in housing. But the result fell far short of 
compensating either for older deficiencies or for 
the new needs created by the developments of the 
past decades. The population of the Soviet Union 
has continued to rise, from 196 million in 1940 
to 212 million in 1960; and in the same period the 
proportion located in cities has skyrocketed from 31 
per cent to 58 per cent, with the steady shift of peas- 
ants to urban jobs. Yet, only in 1957 and 1958 was 
there a substantial increase in construction rates, 
and that did not ease the shortage. In 1957, the 
total living space per person in urban areas was 
smaller than it had been in 1926. The Russian 
proletarian remains an honored figure in Com- 
munist mythology, but he is more poorly shel- 
tered than his counterpart anywhere in the West. 

The workers and peasants are as poorly off with 
regard to the clothes they wear or their chance 
of owning an electric appliance. The planners 
paid but the scantiest attention to their desires, 
and a creaky distribution system raised the cost of 
such goods beyond their reach. Of the immense 
Increase in productivity in the past thirty years, 
only very meager crumbs have come to them. 


‘Le inability to improve living standards, de- 
spite the rise in total productivity, may reflect 
some distortion in the published statistics. More 
likely, it is the result of Communist decisions about 
the way in which the economic pie was to be 
divided and of miscalculations about the effects. 

Any nation, by planning or free enterprise, can 
use its resources and labor to turn out goods its 
population will consume, to sustain its military 
forces, or to create by capital investment the 
means of further production. But energies directed 
at one goal must be diverted from the others. 


In 1928, the Soviet leaders determined to hold ` | 


military expenditures constant as far as possible 


and to push heavy industry at the expense of con- 


sumer goods. They reckoned that the temporary 
- sufferings of the Five Year Plan would be re- 
warded by an increase in power and productive 
capacity. But the first plan led to a second and a 
third; when the war intervened, the day of the 
consumer had not yet come. Nor did peace alter 
the direction of development. In 1946, Stalin 
proclaimed a fifteen-year program of intensive in- 
dustrialization along the same lines. 

This policy was partly the product of history. 
From 1890 onward, the prominent economic role 
of the state, the pressure of military requirements, 
and the relatively large scale of enterprise had 
consistently favored investment in heavy industry, 
as against expansion of consumer markets. But the 
Bolsheviks in power had additional reason for 
furthering the same tendency. Aware of the com- 
parative backwardness of their economy, they 
were determined to catch.up with and outdistance 
the capitalist West, no matter what the cost to the 
Russian people. For they never doubted that the 
two systems would ultimately clash, and in their 
view, the final outcome rested primarily upon the 
relative-strength of the rival economic orders. 

The end of World War II imbued the Com- 
munist leaders with a great sense of urgency. The 
contest for world domination seemed to approach 


a climax. The devastation of the six preceding — 


years seemed to be that necessary catastrophe 
which, by Marxist thinking, would lead to re- 
demption by revolution. The country, therefore, 
remained on a war footing, closed off from outside 


contacts and taught to fear the capitalist scape- 


goats who blocked the way to Utopia. 

Stalin’s dream of mastery was, however, frus- 
trated by the superior power_of the West. 
defensive measures of the five years after 1947 
contained the Communist threat in Greece, in 
western Europe, and in Korea. Communist tac- 
tics then shifted. Weariness of the years of depriva- 
„tion, the death of Stalin and the subsequent re- 
duction of terror, the rise to prominence of new 
men like Malenkov, and the awareness that the 


collapse of capitalism was not imminent led to 


some modification;in economic policy. The ulti- 
mate. objective, ‘the victory of Communism, never 
faded, but the means of attaining it changed. 


+ 


aie slogan of the new régime was. “peaceful 
coexistence.” The capitalist and Communist. na- 


tions could live side by: side without military en- 


counter as long as the Soviet: Union was strong 
enough to resist aggression. But the war between 
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them would continue in another form: it would be 
a race for economic supremacy. In the first .in- 
stance, the uncommitted nations were the target. 
They could be persuaded of the virtues of the 
Communist system by the magnitude of its achieve- 
ments and by the aid which the Soviet Union be- 
gan to endeavor to give them after 1954. But in 
time the people of the capitalist countries would 


‘also perceive the superiority of the Soviet pattern 


and would spontaneously gravitate toward Com-. 
munism. Their masters would be helpless to re- 
strain them. Then would come the total world 
order of which the heirs of Marxism dreamed. 
Within this pattern of expectations;.there was 
room for some improvement of living conditions. 
The general atmosphere of the thaw encouraged 
the hope that the Russian people might soon reap 
the rewards of their earlier sacrifices. Above all, 
the vision of the Soviet Union as the showpiece of : 
Communism demanded that outsiders receive a. 


more favorable impression of the style of life it 


afforded.. The Five Year Plan for 1955 to 1960 
therefore showed more concern than its prede- 
cessors for housing and consumer goods, without, 
however, neglecting heavy industry. A great rise - 
in productivity would cover both kinds of needs. - 

So ran the logic behind the Party tactics of the 
years from 1953 to 1958. The Kremlin’s adher- 
ence to this hne depended upon three conditions. 
The arms stalemate between East and West per- 
mitted the diversion of a larger share of the na- 
tional product to consumption without dimin- 
ishing that which went into capital investment 
—hence the Soviet interest, in those years, in 
disarmament. The existence of a large and grow- 
ing group of neutral nations unsympathetic toward 
capitalism nurtured the belief that Communism 
could spread without an open ‘clash of arms. Most 
important, the Soviets, in peaceful competition, 
were to prove the superiority of their form of- 
economic organization. 

Lenin had, after all, long since demonstrated 
that the illusion of capitalist prosperity was only a 
product of imperialism. If the living standard of 
the oppressed toilers in England, France, and the 
United States was not declining as Marx had ex- 
plained it would, that was only because exploita- 
tion of colonial empires enabled their masters 
temporarily to indulge them in comparative well- 
being. With the prop of imperialism removed, 
the workers would soon be made aware of the 
hardship of their lot. New data, published by the 
Soviet economists Varga and Mendelsohn after 
the war, confirmed the reliability of these predic- 
tions of what was to come.” Meanwhile, the 
U.S.S.R., China, and the satellites would show that 
Goan could produce both a rising level of 
consumption and a high rate of economic growth. 
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Since 1958, the dismal economic experience of 
the Communist regimes has tempered these opti- 
mistic expectations. The United States, western 
Europe, and even Japan have enjoyed unparal- 
leled abundance, despite their loss of colonies. The 
prospect that workers in New York or London 
or Tokyo would someday envy the lot of those in 
Moscow or Shanghai grew dim indeed. 

Nor did the ruling circles in Egypt and radia 
show any disposition to embrace Communism. 
They remained anti-American and anticapitalist, 
but they still fought the Communist Party at 
home. Nasser did not hesitate to embrace his 
genial hosts in Moscow and ‘at the same time jail 
their Comrades in Cairo. Evidently, some use of 
the stick as well as of the carrot would be necessary 
in the future to tame the nationalists. In Sep- 
tember, 1961, Russian press comments were 
severely critical of Egyptian lack of appreciation 
for help in building the Aswan Dam. 

In any case, it was a strain to meet mounting 
aid commitments, which in 1960 came to more 
than a billion dollars. In the Sudan, Tunisia, 
Somalia, and Afghanistan, it was still necessary 
to bid against the West. Tension between the two 
greatest Communist powers led the Soviets to 
promise aid to North Korea, just as the Chinese 
did to Albania. But there was a marked cutback 
from the lavish promises of earlier, more confident 
years. In June, 1961, the Kremlin refused to 
build the Euphrates Dam for the United Arab 
Republic and allowed the West Germans to step 
in. Red China, which had no other friends, was 
dropped from the roster of aid recipients in 1961. 


Significantly, Peiping turned not to Russia, but to, 


capitalist Australia and Canada for food. 

Moreover, all was not going well with projects 
on which the Soviets had already embarked. 
There were complaints from many of the twenty- 
four countries which had signed economic agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union. Petroleum equip- 
ment supplied to Argentina was badly designed 
and faulty. The hotel built in Rangoon had been 
appropriate for the climate of Moscow, not of 
Burma; the sugar plant in Indonesia was fine for 
Ukrainian beets but not for Javanese cane. Ina 
flush of enthusiasm in 1958, the Iraqi revolution- 
aries had been promised twenty-six industrial 
projects and a railroad. After a year, not one had 
been started, and the Iraqis were murmuring over 
the low quality and high prices of the goods sent 
them under their trade agreement. 

Even when ventures turned out successfully, as 
did the Bhilai steel mill in India, the costs — and 
particularly the hidden charges—- were high. 
The jovial Khrushchev was thought to have been 
joking, at a party for President Sukarno, when he 
showed his empty pockets and cried out, “Look, 


he took everything I had!” It may not have been 
funny at all. 

Foreign aid was big business, and the Commu- 
nists could not keep up with their rivals. The total 
promised by the Red bloc since 1954 came to 
about $5 billion, of which only about $200 million 
a year had actually been delivered. By-contrast, 
the United States alone had actually paid out. 
more than $56 billion since 1947, and its allies in 
England,. France, Germany, and Japan were 
moving into the field with increasing strength. _ 

It was foolhardy for the Soviet Union to think it 
could do as well, particularly since internal failures 


had placed excessive burdens on the economy. 


The gratification of some consumer desires after 
1953 had cost too much and had called for com- 
plex organizational changes, by no means suc- 
cessfully carried through. What was worse, even 
a fleeting taste of the good things in life had stimu- 
lated a rising level of expectations. Youth, in par- 
ticular, was restless. People no sooner got a flat 
in which to live than they wanted a television set 
and refrigerator to put into it and an automobile 
in which to escape from it. Glimpses of the style 
of life of the West through expositions and contact 
with foreigners stimulated these desires and threat- 
ened to weaken the cultivated image of the new 
Soviet man — selfless, devoted to work, and ready 
to sacrifice all for the Party goals. 

The demands for foreign aid, consumption, and 
investment could not be met all at once. The fore-- 
casters, whose eyes were already on the 1960s, 
realized also that it would be difficult to sustain 
the high rate of growth of earlier decades. The low 
birth rate of the war years would be reflected 
twenty years later in a contraction of the produc- 
tive age groups. With surface resources depleted, 
high-grade minerals would be more difficult to 
mine, obsolescence would become a serious prob- 
lem, and a relatively neglected transport system 
might not stand up to the increased demands to be 
made on it. And to maintain the same rate of 
growth called for an even higher rate of investment 
than was needed earlier. The prospect that Com- 
munism would successfully meet all these chal- 
lenges was far from bright. 


[os were the conditions under which the 
Party Congress of January, 1959, scrapped the 
plan for 1955 to 1960 and adopted a new produc- 
tion program for the next seven years. It was 
clear that the effort to raise living standards while 
still expanding heavy industry and supporting 
ambitious military and foreign-aid programs had 
failed. The forecast for 1959 to 1965 was much less 
ambitious. The demand in the new plan for a 


more thorough integration of thé economies of the 

“socialist bloc”? was significant. But more sig- 
nificant still was the preview of what awaited the 
Russian people in the 1960s. Priority went to 
heavy industry and chemicals; housing and con- 
sumer needs sank to the bottom in the order of 


urgency. Building, light industry, and food proc-' 


essing were assigned the lowest rates of growth, 
and the volume of retail trade was expected to 
decline — sure signs of an anticipated fall in real 
per capita incomes. There was some indication 
that the people might be compensated with in- 
creased leisure for the commodities they would 
fail to receive. But even that hope may prove 
illusory. The Economics Institute of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences learned in 1960 that the 
industrial labor force would have to be strength- 
ened by hands drawn from domestic work and 
agriculture and by cadres of students to meet pro- 
duction goals. The Russian people were again to 
pay the price for the growth of heavy industry. 

Temporary failures can be ascribed to natural 
disasters. But the contrast with the experience of 
the free world is nevertheless oppressive. The 
United States and England, France and Italy, 
West Germany and Japan boast of smaller rates of 
total growth but have steadily raised the standards 
of living of their people. Convinced as they are of 
the infallibility of their doctrine, the Red leaders 
must account for their own failure to do as well. 

The demand for an accounting is not vocal, but 
it is nonetheless real. The mass of the people in 
the Communist countries are politically helpless. 
The Chinese and German regimes of oppression 
stifle every sign of opposition; and although the 
Soviet Union has not reverted to the open terror 
of the Stalinist years, its censorship and control of 
opinion are thoroughly effective. Yet, men and 
women without adequate food, clothing, and hous- 
ing are not efficient producers. Those who must 
live on 900 calories a day, as in China, simply 
cannot summon up the energy to meet production 
quotas. And with the death of hope, apathy sets 
in. Apart from the danger that the workers may 
resort to sabotage and slack at work, terror and 
propaganda alone cannot indefinitely sustain the 
efforts necessary for effective labor. 

The loss of hope and of realizable objectives 
generates a quiet discontent that handicaps the 
regime. This discontent is, naturally, most ex- 
treme at the points of-contact with the superior 
achievements of the West. That is why West 
Berlin does — and before very long, Hong Kong 
will — prove an irritating thorn in the side of the 
Communist rulers. The very existence of these 
places which demonstrate the superior achieve- 
ments of free enterprise is a graphic proof of the 
failure of Communism. 
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More important than popular discontent are the 
grievances within the Party cadres. These contain 
the hard core of believers, among them all the im- 
portant officeholders. Increasingly, the elite, the 
new class, demands the comforting rewards of its 
position. Its members cannot believe in the failure 
of their doctrine, and if the results fall short of 
expectations, that must be the fault of the leaders. 


‘Were that suspicion to spread, then the very struc- 


ture of authority would be weakened. It was, no 
doubt, to forestall any such tendencies. that the 
summer of 1961 witnessed a purge of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist -Party. 
_ Above all, the leaders themselves must retain 
faith. As much as the necessity of quieting the 
population and the Party, their own psychological 
needs require them to explain their inability to 
reward their people as the capitalists have. 

The limitations of their own way of thinking 
permit them to see only two explanations. Marxist 
economics assures them that. heavy industry is the 


.. foundation upon which all other branches of pro- 
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duction rest. If there are not enough shoes or 
homes, then greater investments in chemicals and 
steel are needed, even though they, for the time 
being, increase the pinch on the consumer. And 


the hostile foreigner has long been the scapegoat- 


of Russian ills. Encirclement of the fatherland by 


the capitalists bent on its destruction forces it to . 


protect its people at the expense of their present 
well-being. Both explanations have the incidental 
virtue of justifying the regime in increasing the 
rigor of its controls. 

These myths are the more readily embraced be- 
cause for the first-time the Russians seem to have 
gained an advantage over the West in overall 
military power. Communism has been successful 
only in its ability to develop powerful machinery 
for war and for the related achievements in space. 
In July, 1961, at the same time that the new draft 
program. was devised, the Soviet arms budget was 
raised by one third. 

The Communist leaders have no doubt drawn 
the appropriate conclusion. Peaceful coexistence 
has come to an end; they have shifted their tactics 
back to a power base. What they no longer hope 
to achieve by economic rivalry they will attempt 
to achieve by force or the threat of force. No more 
now than earlier do they wish the holocaust of 
overt conflict; but they will vigorously attempt to 
win over the neutrals and neutralize the West by 
persuasive brandishment of bombs and rockets; 
hence the increasing expenditures for arms and 
the diversion of greater shares of the national 
product to capital investment. 

As for the people, they will wait for the draft 
program’s pie in the sky — twenty years from 
now. 
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A, soon as they were out of the car, Mr. Cart- 
wright, with a perfunctory nod to the demonstra- 
tors, had dropped his gear in the ditch and was 
hiking up the road far enough so that the sentries 
would not see him from their shack when he 
crawled under the barbed wire. Godfrey and 
Miriam saw him reach his spot, fall flat on his 


their faces and arms. Lying there side by side, they 
filled their mouths with water and squirted each 
other playfully, then he put his wet mouth against 
hers and felt her slide her facé’ across his mouth 
until his nose was against her ear. “I really like 


you,” she said. “No kidding.” 


stomach, and slide under. Then he was trotting < 


comically across the field toward the sound of the 
bulldozers, where he planned to Bi into the hole 
and be carried out. 

They watched him disappear over a rise, then 
went to join the men and women, some with i in- 
fants, who were conducting the vigil. They found 
- Mr. Peck, who clasped his-hands and shut his eyes 
as an expression of gratitude- for the speech God- 
‘frey had delivered in the town square on behalf of 
youth. The whole outdoors seemed a church. 
Soft, friendly faces were turned toward ven by 
those seated on the ground. 

“Were very hot,” said Godfrey. 
passing out Mr. Cartwright’s pamphlets door to 
door. Do you think we could just splash a little in 
the water, very quietly, before we join you?” 
= “I don’t see anything wrong with that,” said 
Mr. Peck, “provided you go a little ways down the 
_ road.” The boy and girl walked quickly until they 
had turned a bend near where Mr. Cartwright 
had gone under the fence, then they dashed to the 
brook and sprawled forward on a flat rock to wash 


They put their faces-right down in the water, 
coming up now and then for breath, until a voice 
called out gruffly, “Hey! You ain’t going swimmin’ 
in there, are you?” It was an old farmer, two ` 


‘younger farmers standing behind him. Godfrey 


Wee 


“We were ` 


stood up. “No,” he said. “We were just cooling 
our faces.” 

“You with them people?” 

Over there? Yeah.” l 

“Tell ’em they better not get in.my water. This 
here’s my water, and all around, both sides of this 
road’s my property.” 

“Was that your property” over there?” asked 
Miriam. 

“Still is,” said the farmer. “Wes. just leasin’ it 
to the government. Now, you remember, I don’t 
want them people contaminatin’ my water. You 
get me?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Whats goin’ on out there, anyhow? Ain’t no 
picnic,” ` 

The younger farmers pulled him back and said 
something to him angrily. He shrugged and spat 
at their feet. “Well, I don’t care what you be,” he 
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said. “Its a free country, just so’s you don’t 


bother nobody or get in no water. Hear?” 

Yes.” . ` 

The old farmer winked and walked away, but 
one of the others, making sure the old man’s back 
was turned, gave Godfrey and Miriam the finger, 
and the other one picked up a clod and feigned 
throwing it at them. The father must have had a 
strong character, however, for when he turned 
around they became fine, docile young studs. 

The boy and girl walked hastily to join the 
protesters. i i . 

There couldn’t have been a more beautiful set- 
ting or season for a vigil. The several dozen paci- 
fists were sitting in a circle on the new spring grass 
near the bubbling brook; and the sound of bull- 
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rush over their feet, and she said serious, husky 
things about how she had really prayed the way 
she never thought she could. He was glad for the 


` truth that they shared and’ wanted to wrap her in 


dozers over the rise seemed as pleasantly industri- | 


ous as the chirping of birds flitting from ground to © 


tree with twigs in their beaks. It was the day be- 
fore Easter, and in the silent circle it was hard not 
to dream, under the blue sky and -warm sun, of 


girls. Godfrey had to keep bringing his mind back: ° 


to a realization of what was going on. He had to 
glance frequently at the sign warning people. to 
stay out of the pasture up ahead because it was 


going to be a nuclear missile site: But as the after- 


his arms and love her for it. “Tonight,” he said, 
“let’s take a long walk under the stars, and PH 


bring my recorder. “We'll celebrate Easter. - 


OK?” 
“Beautiful,” she cried. . “Let’s do.” 
. - There was a noise that first sounded like a flock 


of frantic birds, but as it rose it proved to be a` 


siren. They had- seized Mr. Cartwright. Godfrey 
and Miriam joined the now intensely prayerful 
circle and were immediately caught, up “by the 
powerful vibrations of intercession and compas- 
sion. They found themselves praying also for an 
end to violence, reliving all:the small violences that 


they had witnessed in their-lives and .watching 
them dissolve in some new..love that they wished . 


into being.- They again lived through the terror 


they had experienced when they stood. on the edge 


-of ‘the fountain. with Mr. Cartwright, making 


noon progressed, the frantic rush by the dinosauric | 
machines to build the mountain that would sur- - 
round the hole into which the missile would: be .- 


placed (hopefully, after they had extricated.Mr. 


Cartwright) was made ominously evident by the’ . 


visible rise of a hill of dirt where only that morning 
there had been white spring flowers on a flat 
meadow. 


At three o’clock, several cars pulled up to’ the ; 


sentries at the fence to wait for the men whose shift 
was over. One of the cars was full of singing chil- 
dren, hanging on the neck of a pretty mother who 
kept glancing anxiously at those who were keeping 
the vigil. Godfrey wanted to. sing, too.- He be- 
came impatient with the silent, joyless intensity of 
the pacifists, kept glancing at Miriam’s ankles, 
and finally abandoned prayer in favor of fantasies 


speeches,-and. the heckling had begun, and they 
now. understood that somehow, because.of the man 
being held captive, they-had been able to master a 


great fear. All raised their heads and opened their. 
eyes-to watch unprotestingly as.a jeep appeared at . 
the gate-with. Mr. Cartwright in the back .seat, . 


muddy:and-expressionless, a.man accustomed .to 


the rituals of arrest, uneasy bureaucratic’ discus- > 
sions, and silent jail-cells. =» - . a 


Bi 


i evening a group gathered ‘near a small 


fire to drink coffee and exchange views on what 
might be done to encourage disarmament. It was 


again a Quaker-style- conversation, with long, 
thoughtful pauses and then a quiet voice spoken 


from the heart of concern and gentleness. Miriam 


and Godfrey spoke in tremulous voices about what 


about leaning on a tree playing his recorder. He . 


had’ wanted very badly to entertain the people 
with his excellent music, not understanding the 


rules of a silent vigil. He saw himself now dancing ` 


erotically in the meadow with Miriam. 


might be done.at their universities by way ‘of local 
weekly vigils, and the respectful response made 
them feel mature, drew them toward each other, 


and sent them finally on that long walk down the” 


road. i 


They looked up at the. stars, making deploring 


remarks about what kind of hardware might be up 


He was proud. of the speech he had given, re- - 


lieved that Mr. Cartwright had suffered only a 
bloody nose when the big patriot dragged him off 
the edge. of the fountain, and now he wanted -to 
express his exhilaration. Noticing that someone 
would occasionally break the circle to walk up the 
-road alone, presumably: to take a leak, he arose 
finally, smiled at Miriam, and crossed the road to 
the brook. She came after him presently. They 
sat on a rock, took off their shoes, and let the water 


there now or soon, but eventually the stars became 
only the stars, the moon ceased to bea target and 
became the old, melancholy moon, and the hands 
of the two young people were joined as they 
crossed a series of furrows and lay-down on the 
grass bordering the plowed earth. as" 
“Now,” said. Godfrey. He took his recorder 
from his shirt and blew the pure, pastoral sounds 


out into the windless air; and, as he played, Miri- 
‘ am’s blouse came off, and then her. brassière, and 
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she was showing her white, tight breasts happily 
. to him as she did a dipping, whirling dance, kick- 
ing up the sod. 

That is the way the spotlight caught them — 
he, seated, cross-legged, on the ground; she, leap- 
ing over the furrows as she circled with arms 
arched over her head — when the police car they 
had not seen was suddenly there. 

“You two! Come over here!” 

He grabbed her brassière, stuffed it into his 
pocket while she pulled on her blouse, and they 
walked, squinting, heads hung in fear, toward the 
car. 

“What are you kids doing out there?” 

“Dancing,” whispered Godfrey. 

“Where are you from?” 

“They're from the peace vigil.” It was the voice 
of Eugene Cartwright. They saw him now in the 
back seat. “They're nice, brave youngsters,” he 
said. “They'll walk right back to the camp. They 
were just playing because they’ve been very serious 
a long time. You fellows understand.” 

To the surprise of Miriam and Godfrey, the. po- 
` lice seemed to respond amiably to what their 
prisoner was saying. “Okay,” said the younger 


one, getting back into the car, “but you walk right | 


on back to your people. It’s not safe out here. A 
lot of folks don’t think much of types like you.” 

“Folks around here,” the older policeman 
added, “got their jobs staked on this project. They 
might give us all a lot of trouble if they get the 
chance.” He kept his eyes on Miriam for a while, 
glancing at her blouse wistfully and without mal- 
ice. “Understand?” He went back around the 
car, got in, and drove off slowly, the rookie looking 
back as the searchlight went off. 

“They're crazy to let Mr. Cartwright go,” said 
Godfrey. “Hell just walk right back in again.” 

“Sure he will,” Miriam said. “Thats the way 
he does it all over. He just keeps trespassing, and 
they keep arresting him. That’s the way he was at 
Los Alamos, that’s the way he was out there in the 
Pacific with his boat, and that’s the way he’ll 
- always be. Where’s my brassière?” 

Godirey started pulling a strap out of his pocket. 
He held the brassière up in the moonlight. “If I 
could find two trees,” he said, “I could use this 
for a hammock.” Screaming, she chased him 
back down the road. oo 


‘Le bull session around the campfire had ended, 
and little groups were settling down in a wide cir- 
cle. There were more than fifty people, for a num- 
ber of sympathizers from the town had come in to 
spend the night with them. Godfrey and Miriam 
sat down inside their sleeping bags, shoulder to 
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shoulder. Her hair blew across his eyes. There 
was a cold, sweet wind now that made him shiver 
and press himself against her. He began to love 
these pacifists and townsfolk enormously. Tears 
stung his eyes. He felt terribly sentimental, and, 
leaning around in front of Miriam, took her by the 
shoulders and whispered in her ear, ““Thank God.” 

“For what?” she asked, shivering. | 

“For them. For you.” i 

“Thank God for me, too. I mean, for them. 
For us. For you.” 

“Miriam?” Now ‘he began‘ to shudder with 
emotion. His stomach muscles were twitching. 
“Do you think you would marry me sometime?” 

“Of course.” She smiled. He could see just her 
teeth in the darkness. There was no moon any 
more. He leaned forward and hugged his elbows. 
His‘ whole body-began to quake. The words of 
Jacob came to his mind, ‘‘Surely the Lord is in this 
place,” and then he laughed at the absurdity of 
this thought, hearing the bulldozers that ground 
on frantically through the Easter Saturday night, 
and he thought of Jesus out in that field in his 
tomb. He heard a rustling in the circle, and a 
voice broke the silence. “Gene,” said a scolding 
woman’s voice, “now, don’t you be a fool. If 
you’re going out there now, you take this flash- 
light. There are all sorts of holes out there.” A 
grunt, and the vague shadow of Mr. Cartwright 
could be seen headed for the fence again. Godfrey 
began to laugh to himself, thinking of Mr. Cart- 
wright as Jesus sneaking in and out of the tomb. 
Without irony, he thought, “Good old Jesus,” 
and he said this to Miriam, making her laugh 
loudly .because the tension was so great, until 
somebody embarrassed them both by whispering 
courteously, “Please. Let us be silent.” 

It did not take long for the jiggling headlights of 
a jeep to appear on the rise. Mr. Cartwright was 
once again on his way to the police station. And 
no sooner was the jeep gone than another car ap- 
peared and stopped on the road near the vigil. 
Then two more cars sped up and skidded to a stop. 
The protesters responded by an absolute quietness 
so overwhelming that Godfrey felt himself being 
drawn into the discipline as if he were being pulled 
downward toward a source of light. As the boys 
advanced with crude remarks, witty insults, and 
threats, he found the word peace repeating itself in 
his mind as an all-encompassing, insubstantial 
mode of being, a vibrant but unmoving quality of 
plenitude. With his eyes closed, he could see the 
boys moving as if they were walking on the air, 
actors without the power of reality. They moved 
toward the point of conflict, yet there was no 
movement. With a humor of soul, Godfrey real- 
ized that he had been absolved of fear for the time 
being and that somehow nothing as violent as the 
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scene at the fountain was going to take place. He 
felt as if the boys, who had come to a stop just be- 
hind him, subsiding into silence, were weightless 
as shadows, that their power had been drawn into 
the circle in much the way that he had been, and 


that it was being transformed and would be. re- . 


stored to them with the kind of sentiment that he 
now felt — one of affection. 


One of the Quakers walked over to the leader 


and explained what the vigil was about. In re- 
sponse, the boy said, “Screw you, Jack,” but awk- 
wardly and without strength. The others found 
their laughter dying in their throats and were 
quiet. . As the Quaker walked away, however, 
there was the sound of a rock smacking against his 


jacket. Godfrey could see the parents spreading ` 


themselves out as if in a ballet over the sleeping 
forms of their children. 

“Lets go!’ the leader shouted at last, and the 
whole gang turned back toward the cars. As they 
drove off, the boys honked their horns, but there 
was no sound of voices. The rest of the evening was 
quiet except for the bulldozers. Feeling trium- 
phant, more strengthened by the close presence of 
such good people, whose desires for peace and the 
good life were so akin to his own, than impressed 
by the horror of what men labored at across the 


field, Godfrey lay down, threw an arm around the . 


girl he wanted to wed, and fell asleep. 

He awoke to sun and bird song. A police car 
was parked nearby with two bored officers in the 
front seat and Mr. Cartwright in the back, frus- 
trated, frowning, all three of them. The old man’s 
chin was resting on clenched, handcuffed fists. 
People were rolling up their sleeping bags or 
wandering around to take the chill out of their 
bones. Godfrey went over to the police car. 


“What are you going to do with Mr. Cartwright? 


He’s our passenger.” 

“Were going to keep him right here until you 
take him out of this county,” said a weary offi- 
cer. “Where have I seen you before?” Godfrey 
shrugged and ran with Miriam to the brook, 
where they again dipped their faces in the freezing 
water. 

It was time to leave. Reporters were inter- 
viewing. A man with a portable tape recorder 
came over to Godfrey. “Would you care to tell us 
what you felt like when that crowd got out of 
hand?” 

“I felt that I was going to cry,” said ‘the boy. 
“But ‘then it stopped, and I suddenly wasn’t 
afraid any more.’ 


: l A TRIP TO THE COUNTRY 


“Do you have a copy of your DERN ai do 
you remember any of it?” 

“I remember saying that our own schools, jails, 
parks, and centers of culture remain small: and 
inadequate, while our missiles grow larger and 
more adequate to destroy other people’s schools, 
jails, parks, centers of culture, and so forth; and 
maybe our own as well.” 
. The police were bringing Mr. Cartwright to the 
microphone. They allowed him to say a few 
words; then they told Godfrey, “You are respon- 
sible for taking this old coot straight back home. 
Do you understand? Just put him in the car and 
keep going.” 

On the way through town, however, Mr. Cart- 
wright insisted that they stop by a church. He 
kept glancing at his watch. “Should be about 
that time,” he said happily. He put his head out 
the window. “Yes!” he cried. “‘Just in the nick 
of time. Quick, stop here.” 
` They could hear the exultant voices through a 
high green window of the Presbyterian Church on 
the corner. Godfrey and Miriam rushed after the 
muddy old man and, despite the condition of their 


, hair and clothing, they all ran right up the steps, 


:with one hand. 
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through the vestibule, and into the aisle of the 
sanctuary, where Mr. Cartwright revealed a new 
facet of his personality, for, leaning back to fill his 
„skinny lungs, he joined in powerfully with the 
‘hymn, “Jesus Christ is risen today. Hallelujah!” 
When the last verse was over, he beamed all over, 
as if_he had just imbibed a good tonic, put his 
arms around the two young people, and led them 
back down the stairs to the car. “I just have to 
‘sing that thing when it comes up,” he said. “Only 
comes up once a year, and I love it. If we hadn’t 
lucked off, I would have had to wait a whole 
*nother year. Good grief.” 

Those were his last words until they approached 
the city. He fell sound asleep i in the. back seat, and 
not even the fact that Godfrey and Miriam were 
improvising irreverently on that hymn most of the 
way home could wake the intense little old man. 

At last Miriam lay her head where Godfrey 
wanted it, and he stroked her thick hair, driving 
“I Jove you, hallelujah!” she 
murmured. “I love what you love, hallelujah!” 
Godfrey pulled over to the side of the highway, 
stopped, turned around, and shook the old hero 
awake. “Can you drive, sir?” 

Glancing apprehensively from time to time 
_into the rear-view mirror, the tired, bewildered 
_ agitator drove the rest of the way into the city. ` 
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Ta campus of an American university in the 
year 1961 ought to be the last place where we 
should expect to find food fads. 
creasing fund of sound information concerning 
proper nutrition; much of it has been developed 
in the universities themselves and is available 
there for the instruction and guidance of any- 
one involved in the feeding of students, staff, and 
faculty. Nevertheless, food fads flourish in the 
dining rooms of some of our universities. 

` From correspondence and conversation with a 
number of coaches, athletic directors, deans of 
colleges of physical education, and team’ physi- 
cians, I have come to a gloomy conviction. Food 
faddism is extremely widespread wherever groups 
of young Americans are being fed for power and 
prowess. The coach may, through the agency of 
various training talks and team instruction, put 
‘his boys on some whimsical diet which he has 
earnestly devised, or which has been confided to 
him by some garrulous.warlock. Such a diet may 
entail prolonged avoidance of fluids, omission of 
entire classes of wholesome foods, or ingestion of 
large amounts of unnecessary and expensive things 
(royal jelly, a true bee in the nutritional bonnet, 
at one outstanding college). Or, probably far 
worse, the diet may be confidently slanted toward 
what turns out to be a ration excessively high in 
saturated fats, notorious collaborators in the in- 
creased incidence of atherosclerosis. As far as 


There is an in- 


scientific nutritionists can determine, it cannot be 
proved that any of these diets do any good, and it 
can be established that many of them do harm. 
In common with much other quackery, they do 
have solid historical precedents. 

For example, one of the old stand-bys of train- 
ing-table behavior has been the consumption of 
fabulous quantities of meat, supposedly destined , 
to replace the protein losses erroneously believed to 
be incurred during severe muscular activity. This 
program has been traced back to the fifth century 
B.C. Until that period, the diet of Greek athletes 
had been mainly vegetarian. It had consisted 
of porridge, meal cakes, figs, some fresh cheese, 
and only occasionally meat, as a relish. The 
change took place shortly after the Persian wars, 
when a trainer, Dromeus of Stymphalus, who ~ 
twice won the long race at Olympia, in 456- 
and 460, introduced the meat diet. This new 
diet, the appearance of which coincided with 


- the rise of professionalism in Greek sports, was 
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meant mostly for wrestlers; classification by weight 
was then unknown and the heavyweight had a 
decided advantage. Such extremes in athletic 
training were denounced by Hippocrates as “pro~ 
ducing a dangerous and unstable condition of 
body.” 

Many of the more bizarre nutritional notions of 
today’s coaches echo Greek, Roman, or even 
older tribal advice. A recent best seller attributes 


to honey a number of exceptional properties in 
athletic nutrition. While consuming honey is a 
pleasant, if sticky way to take carbohydrates, 
there is no evidence that honey is inherently 
superior to other carbohydrate foods. 

A legitimate question right here might well be, 
“What is known about the effect of diet on athletic 
performance?” 

Some study has been made on the effect upon 
prolonged physical work of the spacing of meals, 
the number of meals consumed, and the relative 
size of meals. Not all students of these matters 
have been in complete agreement about their 
findings, but enough directions have been charted 
to permit limits of sense and safety to be drawn. 
One experiment seemed to establish that frequent 
meals improved overall performance, that a pat- 
tern of five meals a day led to a total work output 
greater than was obtained with three meals a 
day. Reduction to two meals, by omitting break- 
fast, led, not unexpectedly, to inferior perform- 
ance, particularly in the morning. Other experi- 
menters, however, did not find a significant in- 
crease in the productivity of workers given snacks 
or meals of various compositions and sizes at mid- 
morning and midafternoon breaks. One authority 
has concluded that when replacement of a few 
large meals by more frequent smaller ones leads to 
higher efficiency, it may do so through psycho- 
logical effects. He declares, “With breakfast as a 
possible exception, the ingestion of food is not 
followed by any great increase in industrial pro- 
ductivity or improvement in athletic perform- 
ance.” 

There is ample support for the contention that 
omitting breakfast or cutting it down to a cup of 
black coffee causes a decrease in maximum work 
output, and an increase in reaction time and 
muscle tremor. Work following no breakfast or a 
negligible one has precipitated the onset of dizzi- 
ness and nausea. 

During the period of Ramadan, the Lent of 
Islam, Muslims eat only two meals a day — one 
early in the morning, the other at six in the eve- 
ning. During the rest of the year, they custom- 
arily consume three meals a day. Timed races 
conducted in South Africa during the Ramadan 
and at another time of the year showed better 
performance during the three-meal period. 

No detailed, controlled study conducted under 
actual athletic conditions is available. All in all, 
however, evidence does suggest that athletes 
should have at least three meals a day, or perhaps 
more frequent light meals, particularly if the sport 
concerned requires long hours of effort, such as 
skiing, distance running, or swimming. Exer- 
cises of shorter and less demanding expenditures 
of energy should not require any drastic modifica- 
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tion of the pattern of meal distribution, except 
that, from the viewpoint of digestion, scheduling 
the last meal three hours prior to an athletic con- 
test does make sense. It eliminates the drain on the 
circulatory system coincidental with active ab- 
sorption. What is more, any nervousness felt by a 
performer just before a contest is less likely to 
interfere with digestive processes if this last meal 
is eaten well in advance. Exception: the speed 
with which a small sugar supplement is digested 
exempts it from such restrictions. 


So MUCH for the spacing of an athlete’s meals; 
now for some attention to their content. For it is 
in this area that the food faddist is often most 
opinionated, and it is here that the nutritionist has 
a considerable body of experience upon which to 
base his suggestions. For example, nutritionists 
know that carbohydrates are more swiftly turned 
into energy than fats are. It has been established 
that, while carbohydrates yield only half as many 
calories per gram as fat, burning carbohydrates 
yield more calories per liter of oxygen than does 
burning fat. Therefore, on theoretical grounds, 
we might expect that in any sport where the oxy- 
gen supply to the tissues is a limiting factor, the 
use of carbohydrates might be advantageous. 

Two main types of studies have been conducted 
to determine the possible advantage of carbo- 
hydrates or fats as physiological fuels: those in 
which athletes exercise after eating single meals of 
the items being tested, and those in which athletes 
are fed for several days a special diet high in a 
particular component (carbohydrate, fat, or pro- 
tein), and low in the other two, to “saturate” the 
body with the type of food undergoing the test. 

Studies made on athletes who exercised after a 
single meal have, in the main, indicated that in 
exercise of short duration, readily available stores 
were sufficient, so that muscular efficiency was not 
affected by the size or type of preperformance 
meals. If an athlete is going to swim only a hun- 
dred yards, it cannot be authoritatively said that 
carbohydrates will be a better choice for his pre- 
sprint meal than fats will. It is, nonetheless, true 
that some nutritionists would still vote for the 
carbohydrates to dominate the menu served before 
brief and demanding sports events. 

When we come to the problem of diet for pro- 
longed exercise, however, there appears to be 
better evidence in favor of having the carbo- 
hydrates dominate. One experiment measured 
the energy available for light exercise from a high- 
carbohydrate diet, a normal diet, and a high-fat 
diet. Following the fourth day of the test, there 
was a decline in endurance on the high-fat diet. 
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Another experiment found that a subject could 
continue strenuous work three times as long on a 
high-carbohydrate diet as on a high-fat diet. 

A particularly significant experiment was one in 
which athletes were maintained for several days 
prior to exercise on high-fat diets, high-carbo- 
hydrate diets, and mixed diets, successively. After 
each of these periods of dieting, the athletes par- 
ticipated in directed exercise. Endurance was 
impaired on the high-fat diet and was greatest on 
the high-carbohydrate diet. The scientist who 
conducted the experiment concluded that for 
sports involving patterns of rest and light expendi- 
ture of energy, trained athletes can fuel on meals 
emphasizing either fats or carbohydrates; but if 
the sports, either strenuous or light, are unrelieved 
by rest, carbohydrates are more useful to the 
athletes than fats are. Yet it is common practice 
at training tables to pack athletes with high-fat 
foods such as meat, eggs, and milk. 


aS are other erroneous notions at large. 
While it is true that enough of the right kind of 
protein is necessary for growth, the concept that 
muscular work, in athletics or heavy labor, uses 
up muscle protein, which then needs to be re- 
placed, has been refuted again and again through- 
out the last hundred years. Yet coaches today 
call for unneeded protein for their charges as 
vigorously as did their Greek predecessors almost 
two and a half millenniums ago. 

Some experiments have shown improved effi- 
ciency and well-being where customary protein 
intake, far from being increased, was cut almost in 
half, and this over a five-month period. It may be, 
of course, that the improvement was due to train- 
ing, but it is difficult to support the claim that 
reduced protein intake worked any injury on 
physical performance. In a completely different 
experiment one group was fed a normal diet; an- 
other group had its protein intake restricted; while 
a third group was allowed three times as much 
protein. This went on for two months, while all 
three groups engaged in hard manual labor. 
Neither the low- nor the high-protein intake ap- 
peared either to harm or benefit work efficiency. 

Then there are the vitamins. That work per- 
formance is impaired and, in extreme cases, 
totally eliminated by vitamin deficiencies is well 
known. Less widely recognized by laymen is the 
difficulty of recognizing borderline deficiency 
cases. Accordingly, the uninstructed may attrib- 
ute an improvement in work performance in a 
given individual to vitamin “supplementation” 
when the credit should go to the therapeutic effect 
of the vitamin on an unrecognized borderline de- 
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ficiency. In an extensive series of tests carried out 
upon a group of pretrained army men receiving 
adequate diets, no beneficial effects of a surplus of 
five B-complex vitamins and ascorbic acid were 
noted on endurance, resistance to fatigue, recov- 
ery from exertion, or muscular strength and dex- 
terity. Other tests conducted in other places found 
that athletes, like anybody else, needed to eat 
enough of the right things, including vitamins. 
But there was no evidence that athletic perform- 
ance is improved by supplementing a nutritionally 
adequate diet with B vitamins or vitamin C. It 
goes without saying that should the bulk of addi- 
tional calories required for exercise be provided by 
such purified foodstuffs as overmilled rice or re- 
fined sugar, additional B vitamins — enough to 
replace those lost in processing — would be help- 
ful. 

Some of the most radical claims made for the 
beneficial effect of vitamin preparations on ath- 
letic performance concern vitamin E. And here 
the nutritionists clearly disagree. Some experi- 
menters found that dietary supplements of vitamin 
E and wheat germ oil made possible superior work 
performances at such strenuous activities as bicycle 
riding and treadmill running. Another worker 
alternated two groups of students with alpha 
tocopheryl acetate (a form of vitamin E) and 
placebos during two successive five-week periods, 
but discovered no significant reactions from the 
presence of the supplement in the diet. As of this 
writing, the virtues of vitamin E as a supplement 
seem highly dubious and those of wheat germ oil 
not proved. 

A number of authors have come up with the 
hypothesis that a diet supplemented with glycine 
(a precursor of creatine) might increase the con- 
centration of creatine and thereby the potential 
supply of phosphocreatine in muscles. (Phospho- 
creatine is a high-energy compound which is 
stored in the muscles and in the course of its 
splitting can furnish the energy necessary for the 
initiation and the early stages of muscular work.) 
Because of the high content — approximately 25 
per cent —of glycine in gelatin, the latter has 
been advocated as a useful supplement. Its sup- 
porters believed gelatin might provide a quick 
source of strength. Experiments have shown that 
it does not. And it has been found valueless as a 
muscular pick-me-up in instances of fatigue. 

Some popular writers have suggested that alka- 
linizing agents might alleviate fatigue or shorten 
the recovery period following exercise by neutral- 
izing lactic acid. But, during a season of competi- 
tive cross-country running, students found no 
significant difference between the effects of glucose 
and those of various alkalinizing supplements on 
timed performance. 


In sports such as boxing and wrestling, athletes 
often place themselves on crash diets to make 
lower weight classifications. These diets are often 
combined with deliberate dehydration. This is a 
woefully dangerous practice and should be strongly 
discouraged. The goal of these athletes is not to 
attain their most desirable weight from the view- 
point of health and fitness but rather to compete 
with an unfair advantage against an opponent 
who really does belong in a lower weight bracket. 
Today’s weight standards have been set up to 
provide competition on an equitable basis. Vio- 
lating them by using such tricks as sudden self- 
inflicted starvation and temporary dehydration 
serves no more the ethics of sportsmanship than it 
does the health of the individual. He may be pre- 
paring himself not for triumph but for serious 
illness. The practice has become so widespread 
and so conspicuously damaging that it has been 
condemned editorially by the American Medical 
Association. 


Cos to the contentions of the quacks, the 
optimum diet for an athlete in training is not dif- 
ferent in any major respect from that which would 
be recommended to any normal individual. The 
diet should be adequate for maintenance, for 
growth if the individual is still growing, for in- 
crease in muscle mass if need be, and for the energy 
requirements corresponding to the athlete’s physi- 
cal activity. Special attention might be given to 
the weight of the athlete in terms of desirability of 
possible gain or loss. When loss is indicated, crash 
diets should be avoided. Increased physical ac- 
tivity usually means that with moderate dietary 
controls, loss of fat can take place efficiently and 
relatively painlessly. If an increase in muscle 
mass takes place at the same time, the effect on 
weight of loss of fat may be counterbalanced by 
gain in body protein. 

As I have said, in sports requiring endurance 
and prolonged muscular work, performance is 
better maintained on a high-carbohydrate diet 
than on a high-fat diet. In such cases, even the 
slight increase in efficiency on a high-carbohydrate 
diet (the maximum figure of 4 to 5 per cent has 
been indicated by many investigators) may well 
prove decisive. Carbohydrate reserves can be 
increased by two methods simultaneously: 1) 
Tapering off exercise forty-eight hours before 
competitive effort, and resting twenty-four hours 
before the event; 2) Shifting to a high-carbo- 
hydrate diet, particularly through the use of 
cereals, for the meal immediately preceding the 
event. 

A major preoccupation of the team physician 
and coaches who have brought the athlete to the 
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day of the competitive event in good nutritional 
shape is that nutrition should then not interfere 
with competitive performance, with its attendant 
physical and psychological stresses. The need to 
go to the toilet during a competitive event can be 
serious or even disabling. Proteins are a source of 
fixed acids which can make a toilet trip manda- 
tory. Protein intake is therefore best reduced to 
the minimum at the meal preceding the event. 
Similarly, bulky foods — high-cellulose foods, like 
lettuce, and seed-containing vegetables, such as 
tomatoes — and highly spiced foods are best elim- 
inated from the diet during the forty-eight hours 
preceding contests. Salt requirements can be met 
in a quantitative fashion by serving bouillon at 
least three hours previous to the event. If thirst 
ensues, it will occur at least an hour and a half 
before the event; drinking water then will permit 
elimination of excess fluid in time. 

Nutritionists take a moderate view concerning 
alcoholic beverages, tea, and coffee. There is no 
evidence that small amounts of these in the 
training diet are harmful. On the other hand, 
there is good reason to avoid them just before an 
event: alcohol, even in small amounts, may have 
some effect on coordination. Coffee and tea, 
while stimulants, may have a depressing effect 
three or four hours later and thus impair perform- 
ance if consumed at the preceding meal. 

During a long and exhausting contest some 
sugar feeding does improve performance. Feeding 
glucose pills, pieces of sugar, or honey, however, 
tends to draw fluid for their digestion and ab- 
sorption into the gastrointestinal tract and further 
dehydrate the organism. Strongly sweetened tea 
with lemon avoids this difficulty. 

The practice of feeding athletes at training 
tables has to be justified essentially on the basis of 
convenience: athletes often start practice before 
colleges reopen; the sports schedule may be such 
as to necessitate different hours for mealtime. 
There may also be some psychological justification, 
in that these training tables may help to create a 
team spirit. But certainly, there is no nutritional 
justification for training tables now. The normal 
fare of schools and colleges should be wholesome 
and adequate for all students. 

Some of the most successful coaches, such as 
Kiputh of the Yale swimming teams, have long 
felt that special diets and supplements takc away 
the necessary emphasis on conditioning the body 
for fitness and the mind for competitiveness. Con- 
sidering the important role that coaches can play 
in teaching sound health and nutrition habits to 
young men and women, it is to be hoped that more 
of them will abandon irrational dietary beliefs and 
help physicians and nutritionists in the battle 
against food faddism. 





One of the greatest judges ever to sit on the federal 
bench, Learned Hand was passed over by seven Presi- 
dents in their appointments to the Supreme Courl of 
the United States. Jupe CHarntes E. WYZANSKI, 
JR., who was appointed to the United States District 
Court of Massachusetts in 1941, recounts the career of 
this extraordinary jurist whom he once served as 


secrelary. 


LEARNED HAND by Judge CHARLES E. WYZANSKI, JR. 


Ew judges have been so acclaimed during their 
lives as Judge Learned Hand, who died on August 
18, 1961, in his ninetieth year. Two years ago 
the court in which he sat held a special session to 
commemorate his unprecedented half-century of 
service on the federal bench. Lay and professional 
journals in countless articles rightly referred to him 
as the greatest contemporary judge in the English- 
speaking world. Everywhere he was recognized as 
the heir of Holmes’s triple crown as jurist, philos- 
opher, and poet of liberty. 

Much of Judge Hand’s reputation was derived 
from the skill and artistry with which he performed 
court tasks that others would have treated as rou- 
tine. Some of it was traceable to the felicity with 
which he spoke on ceremonial occasions; his 
speech lent “ʻa lustre and more great opinion, a 
larger dare to our great enterprise.” But what 
counted most was that his vision, unrestricted by 
boundaries of partisanship, provinciality, or nar- 
row mores, had an inclusive wisdom, a Shake- 
spearean understanding of what men are like. He 
shared their melancholy and their robust joy. 
Like Montaigne, he knew that, though a man sits 
upon the top of the world, yet sits he upon his tail. 

Judge Hand’s strength traced its sources to the 
most distinguished legal family in northern New 
York. His father was for a short time judge of the 
state Court of Appeals, and his uncles, grandfather, 
and more remote ancestors held places of eminence 
Photograph by Dan Weiner, 
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at the bar and on the bench. His training at 
Harvard College coincided with and benefited 
from the golden age of its philosophy department. 
At the Harvard Law School he studied under 
masters, whom he praised in memorable words, 
now carved on the walls of Austin Hall and origi- 
nally spoken as part of the 1958 Holmes lectures, 
delivered to the largest throng ever assembled to 
hear a law-school speaker. 

At thirty-seven years of age, Learned Hand was 
appointed by President Taft to the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New 
York. He averred that his acceptance involved no 
sacrifice, for he had not been a large money- 
maker at the bar. No doubt, potential clients re- 
garded him as too brilliant to be a counsel of 
sound judgment. And, as Holmes indicated, it is 
judgment, or, more strictly, a reputation for it, 
for which men pay. 

When he sat alone in the trial court, Judge 
Hand often touched the superlative. The Corn 
Products case may serve as an example. A genera- 
tion in advance of the Supreme Court, it grasped 
the relevance of the Sherman Act to the second 
industrial revolution. Judge Hand’s injunction 
against the postmaster’s exclusion of The Masses 
from the mails, though reversed on appeal, is 
seen, in retrospect, as the precursor of the federal 
courts’ present protection of freedom of the press. 

With a jury, Learned Hand was not always a 


sufficiently silent judge. Yet he could speak to 
laymen with such simple persuasiveness in civil- 
liberties cases that his charges were regarded as 
textbook models. They foreshadowed his most 
renowned address, given in Central Park to newly 
naturalized citizens. 


ee waited fifteen years before promotion to 
the Court of Appeals. One reason may have 
been that, imprudently, in 1912 he had accepted 
the bootless nomination of the Progressive Party 
for Chief Judge of the State of New York. He had 
responded to affection for Theodore Roosevelt, 
despite the reckless Colonel’s misstatement that 
it was Judge Hand who led him to advocate the 
recall of federal judges. 

By the late 1930s, when L. Hand, Swan, and 
A. N. Hand had become, as it were, its ‘“‘first 
team,” the Second Circuit had acquired a profes- 
sional reputation comparable to that of the 
New York Court of Appeals under Chief Judge 
Cardozo. For Judge Learned Hand, the com- 
panionship of his brethren was, aside from his deep 
ties with a charming, sympathetic wife and three 
beautiful and attractive daughters, the central 
satisfaction of his life. He cherished the friendship 
of Judge Swan, the distinguished former Yale 
dean, whose purity, learning, and experience bal- 
anced Hand’s own almost feminine intuition and 
quickness. His “Cousin Gus” had been a friend 
since childhood. As boys, “Gus”? and “B” (the 
surviving indication that he had been christened 
Billings) had roamed the countryside of Elizabeth- 
town, New York, where Grandfather Augustus 
and Uncle Richard, in turn, had been leading 
lawyers of the county. Together the youngsters 
had cross-examined Civil War veterans, learned 
their slang, and memorized their songs, which later 
Learned Hand was to record for the Library of 
Congress. 

One day B said, “Gus, we have jawed about 
everything except religion.” The devout yet ever 
sensible older cousin replied: ‘‘I’ve never thought 
that would be useful.” Indeed, when in his eighty- 
ninth year, Judge Hand, and Mrs. Hand, read 
aloud the Gospels, he was still troubled by the 
number of miracles; although, as his speeches 
show, he was much moved by the personality of 
Jesus and by his message of compassion. In the 
Hand family, from the days of their youth, it was 
oft repeated that Gus had better judgment than 
B — a view shared by Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
who wittily advised the bench and bar: “Quote 
B; but follow Gus.” 

Sitting with Judges Swan and Augustus N. 
Hand, and their subsequently appointed col- 
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leagues, who revered their chief, or, as he later 
became, their “Old Chief,” Judge Learned Hand 
wrote more than 2000 opinions. Many dealt with 
what from other pens would have been dull acci- 
dent cases, published as a shapeless mass. But the 
Hand touch has marked them with principles pos- 
sessing generative power. Thus, a doctrine origi- 
nating in the common law of torts sometimes was 
transplanted by Hand in an admiralty cause and 
gained a new posterity. In regard to unfair com- 
petition, he wrote with such comprehension of the 
marts of trade, of competitive needs, and of the 
limits of fair play that a casebook on equitable 
relief could have been compiled from his judgments 
alone. 

To criminal law he brought a mind informed by 
experience, deepened by erudition, and sensitized 
by awareness of the history of the struggle for 
liberty. He did not need to be reminded that 
“Power and Appetite are the two sides of Com- 
modity.” Hobbes, Rousseau, and Whitehead 
had taught him that civilizations are held together 
in part by persuasion, but also, in no small part, 
by coercion. Those who by their own lawless 
violence resisted the legitimate violence of the 
Great Beast Leviathan received from him short 
shrift. When a plainly guilty man had had a fair 
trial, Hand was not quick to discover error. Even 
when he cared little for a particular prohibition or 
penalty, he did not evade the law’s mandate. 
Yet he was no friend of barbaric police or ruthless 
prosecutors. The squalid huckster whose consti- 
tutional rights had been abused had no better 
guardian. 

More than any other lower-court judge, he was 
the architect of our present structure of antitrust 
law. Entrusted by a special act of Congress with 
the Aluminum case, for which a quorum could not 
be found in the Supreme Court, he faced a record 
so prodigious that Life magazine amused its read- 
ers by photographing the judge flanked by the 
dozens of printed volumes. Yet he cut through 
the jungle a path which has been to all his suc- 
cessors the clearest route for decision of cases 
charging monopolization. In Associated Press are 
aperçus not yet fully explored. The judge’s imagi- 
native reach forecasts an emerging “‘rule of law” 
for private associations. It suggests ways by which 
limitations may be placed upon clusters of com- 
bined strength, procedural fairness may be as- 
sured, power be divided, and adverse interests be 
marshaled. The opinion stretches the “rule of 
law” from the public sector where it originated 
to the private sector which it seeks to subdue. 

Judge Hand’s interpretation of statutes reflected 
his long concern with the ultimates of political 
theory. Since his student days, he had pushed the 
inquiry into whether there is a “common will.” 
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His answer was that law represents a compromise 
achieved by competing interests. If the compro- 
mise was made in the strictly political forum of the 
legislature, the statute embodying the agreement 
is merely to be interpreted, not altered one jot, 
by the judge. For him to substitute his supposed 
Sagacity or sympathy is an arbitrary, despotic 
intrusion. 

Some in the Supreme Court and in the law 
schools saw in Hand’s admonitions too great a re- 
luctance to construe statutes in the light of a tra- 
dition of common-law liberties and a prospect of 
social progress. They condemned him for ‘‘il gran 
refuto’ — for his unwillingness to use the keys of 
power and direction they regarded as characteris- 
tic of high authority. But Judge Hand made it 
clear that he had no commission or competence 
for the office of guardian in a platonic or in a 
welfare state. 

He saw no reason to believe that judges know 
best, or, indeed, that there is any theoretical best 
to be known. How he would have chuckled in 
agreement with Bacon: “We are much beholden 
to Machiavelli and others that wrote ‘what men 
do, and not what they ought to do.’ ”?” Much as 
he admired his friend Lord Radcliffe, Judge Hand 
did not subscribe to the revival of natural law con- 
cepts so appealingly developed in The Law and 
Its Compass. If the legislature votes to go to the 
everlasting bonfire, let the voters, not the judges, 
stand athwart the primrose path! 

Hand never held unconstitutional an entire act 
of Congress. His Schechter opinion invalidated the 
labor, but would have saved the fair-trade-prac- 
tice, provisions in the N.R.A. codes. If his 1958 
Holmes lectures on the Bill of Rights are to be 
taken at one of their Janus-faced values, Hand 
would not have declared state law unconstitutional 
unless it impinged on national power. But on that 
occasion Hand was speaking with the nonresponsi- 
bility enjoyed, and enjoyed to the full, by academic 
lecturers. A retired judge’s telling the young of the 
follies of power and the futility of judges is one 
form of sharing experience. He who sits where 
marching orders must be enforced or canceled is 
not free to be a mere “captain of a huckleberry 


party.” 


Wr Judge Hand faced one of the most awe- 
some responsibilities that ever rested upon an 
American judge, the appeal of the eleven Com- 
munists in Dennis, he did not evade responsibility. 
He knew that, ever since he had construed a mere 
statute in The Masses, he was regarded as an au- 
thentic glossator of the First Amendment. His 
letter to Holmes, dated June 22, 1918, published 
in connection with Laski’s comment thereon dated 
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July 5, 1918, showed that there was a time when 
he drew almost no boundaries to free speech. 
More than this, because Hand was facile princeps 
among American judges, because he was the suc- 
cessor in public imagination of Holmes as the 
apostle of liberty, because none doubted Hand’s 
integrity, detachment, and long vision, his voice 
carried a reverberating echo. If he voted to set 
aside the convictions, five on the Supreme Court 
might follow. If he voted to affirm, five would 
surely follow him in both result and reasoning. 

With unmatched persuasive power, Judge Hand 
sustained the convictions. With scrupulousness 
and simplicity, he analyzed the case law. He found 
Holmes’s “clear and present danger” test wanting, 
and he substituted as an approach “‘the gravity of 
the evil discounted by its improbability.” From 
the premise that no government can tolerate revo- 
lution, he concluded that the Constitution does not 
preclude Congress from punishing preliminary 
steps, even if they be only in the form of advocacy 
of action. 

The majority of the Supreme Court, of the bar, 
and of the public have agreed with Judge Hand. 
He made the choice which was not merely vindi- 
cated by contemporary opinion but was consistent 
with his deepest conviction of the subordinate role 
of the judiciary as only the disinterested interpreter 
of the stated will of the dominant forces in society. 
Not a few critics say this puts too low the creative, 
ethical, and spiritual possibilities of the judge. It 
minimizes his constitutional role of appealing to 
the sober second thought of the community. It 
reduces to “‘seven green withes” the constitutional 
bonds restraining the legislative Samson. And it 
converts what the framers erected as a prohibition 
into a mere adjuration. 

But Judge Hand would have answered that a 
constitution which only a court can save can no 
longer be saved. Judges, he believed, were not 
only weak in numbers and in influence but often 
too far removed in origin, experience, and outlook 
from the emerging forces in society to overrule 
them on grave matters. He would have denied 
that he had any augmented authority derived 
from the esteem enjoyed by great judges, of whom 
he was so conspicuous an example. Such place as 
he had, he professed to believe, followed from the 
disinterested limitations he and his fellows recog- 
nized, not from the affirmative aspirations he and 
they had realized. He spoke of giving to each liti- 
gant his due under the rules of the game. But did 
he wrestle hard enough with the Angel to be sure 
of what lies beyond the rules and fills some with a 
confidence that that is not law which is only law? 

In preparing opinions, the judge almost never 
dictated, and assuredly never copied the text of 
any law clerk. He sat with his legs upon the desk, 


a drawing board spread across his knees. On yel- 
low sheets he scribbled, crossed out, and interwove 
well-nigh undecipherable symbols. As he said, he 
“thought with his fingers.” No room is there for 
Ben Jonson’s oft-quoted criticism of Shakespeare: 
“in his writing . . . he never blotted out line... . 
Would he had blotted a thousand.” 

Judge Hand’s final product was trimmed of all 
excess. Yet the published form was a faithful mir- 
ror of his manner of speech. Latin tags were part 
of his normal system of thought. Literary allusive- 
ness reflected the overflowing pressure of his con- 
stant reading. And the odd turn he sometimes 
gave a compressed phrase was the revelation of his 
personality, not the contrivance of an artificial 
man. Is not his style reminiscent of John Donne’s? 
Both use a poetic gift to pierce patterns dulled by 
habituation. A Hand opinion is comparable to a 
sonnet: a distillation of thought, prepared within 
limits strictly defined by convention, but emanat- 
ing an afflatus beyond the established boundaries. 


Haws most important activities away from the 
courthouse were at Harvard and the American 
Law Institute. Twice he was an overseer. In the 
tercentenary year he was chosen president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, it being the uni- 
versal view that he was Harvard’s most eloquent 
living spokesman, the William James of his 
generation. 

The ALI officially recognized him as founder, 
vice president, member of the Council, adviser on 
many restatements, and its frequent choice as 
principal speaker. But the unofficial side was even 
more sparkling. With Senator George Wharton 
Pepper he sang Gilbert and Sullivan. He told the 
Council that the only fellow handsome enough to 
succeed Senator Pepper as president was Harrison 
Tweed. He played penny-ante poker at Northeast 
Harbor with the advisers on the torts restatement. 
He recited with the full flavor of the original Irish, 
Yiddish, and Italian accents the story of the New 
Jersey political meeting held at attention by re- 
peated invocations of the verse from Goldsmith’s 
“The Deserted Village”: 


Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


Sometimes Learned Hand could be fierce in 
battle at the Council table. But even the neophyte 
soon perceived that this most royal warrior, while 
valiant, was never spiteful, mean, or petty. And 
what a triumph it was for any professor or junior 
judge to have the great Hand admit, as he so 
readily did when there was occasion, “a hit, a 
palpable hit.” 
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Of in a corner at a Law Institute session, a 
former Hand law clerk would recall, from his year 
of glory, a tale or two to amuse the judge’s friends. 
Do you remember the year the court had to pass 
upon the patent for a Kiddie Kar? The judge put 
himself astride the toy and rode around the Post 
Office Building, calling on one after another of his 
brethren. What do you think of the photographs 
of Judge Hand in The Jump Book and at the exhi- 
bition of the story of man at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art? Were you in Washington when the judge 
scandalized the graybeards by proposing that in 
the Model Penal Code sex offenders, except where 
there was involved violence or seduction of minors, 
should be left to canons of taste and morals? Do 
you recall how Learned Hand wouldn’t let his law 
clerks give the Harvard Law School a painting of 
him, and how he finally agreed to a bust by 
Eleanor Platt, “who made Brandeis look like 
Loki.” Then, when the sculpture was finished, the 
judge said it was too grand for any place but a 
bowling alley. Finally his son-in-law, Norris 
Darrell, had the imagination to get Gardner Cox 
to visit him at his home. Gardner Cox, sharing the 
judge’s own sense of fun, caught him in, or pro- 
voked him into, a puckish mood, a mood quite as 
characteristic as the more commonly seen self- 
scrutiny and ever-deepening doubt of a Hamlet. 

Judge Hand was a regular attendant at the 
Century Association, which took such pride in him 
that it struck a medallion in his honor. There, at 
the Monday Club, which met on Tuesday eve- 
nings, and at a dozen other places he proved that, 
unlike Holmes, he was the hero of his own crowd, 
as well as of the intellectuals and of the artists. 
They would have backed B against any American 
or Englishman, living or dead, for omniscience and 
raillery. Sometimes they may have found him not 
too far from T. S. Eliot’s description of Paul 
Valéry: “Intelligence to the highest degree, and a 
type of intelligence which excludes the possibility 
of faith, implies profound melancholy.” But when 
he appeared depressed, Learned Hand would rally 
his friends by proclaiming that he most resembled 
one of his own female relatives who asserted that 
she did not remember the morning when she had 
risen from bed glad to be alive, to which her vig- 
orous, vital husband replied: “And I don’t remem- 
ber the night, darling, when you weren’t glad to 
go to bed!” 

How could it have befallen that this paragon 
was never tendered appointment to the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Luck, says Justice 
Frankfurter. Political distrust, say the die-hards 
who crushed the Progressive wing of the Republi- 
can Party. Geographical accident, say those who 
recall that Hughes, Stone, and Cardozo, all from 
New York, sat in Washington when Hand was ripe 
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for appointment. When two of them had gone, 
F.D.R., mindful of his specious argument at the 
time of the court-packing bill, felt compelled to 
conclude that “B has just the right intellectual age; 
can’t you do anything about his chronological 
age?” That was an insurmountable question. Yet 
some felt that, while Learned Hand outwardly 
accepted his situation with calm, “the trophy of 
Miltiades would not let him sleep.” 

But those who most loved the judge believed he 
had been governed by a kind fate. For, though he 
easily bore battle when the contestants respected 
joy in work and his faith in the Jobbists’ creed, he 
suffered more than most when participants and 
onlookers descended to personal abuse and in- 
decent exposure of private confidences. The judge 
cared far too deeply not only for truth but for a 
value even higher, love for the errant spirit of 
man. No man, nor woman either, can show a scar 
he willingly inflicted. He himself had lived too 
near the edge of despair. He had looked into the 
pit, and nearly reeled. 

But if Learned Hand knew of men’s sadness and 


of their need for pity, so also he knew and shared 
their zest for life, their enjoyment of pleasure, their 
search for the superlative. There is no man or 
woman who in his happiest hour would not have 
wanted Learned Hand in his company. 

There he walks out of the frame in which Gard- 
ner Cox portrayed him. He wears that suit he had 
made in England with the cuffs unbuttoned and 
rolled back. See that smart gray vest! Hear him 
sing with such bravura! Observe the twinkle 
under those bushy brows! He has unashamedly 
announced that his destination is the Abbaye de 
Théléme, and that there he plans to file an affi- 
davit of loyalty to its motto, “Fay ce que vouldras.” 
But the words he has chosen have been, as always, 
most subtly selected upon the assumption that 
you, too, have more than a bowing acquaintance 
with the masters of the past. What he has de- 
nominated pleasure freely chosen indubitably 
signifies what others call man’s highest duty: To 
cherish the spirit radiant from every man; To 
pursue unflinchingly the quest for truth; To hold 
aloft the pennant of honor. 


A WORD IN DECEMBER 


BY KEITH HARRISON 


Think of that disenchantment, that sharp breaking 
Out of the double darkness that we knew: 
Was love the unspoken word renewed in waking, 


The cold flame that we tasted, being two, 


For in that abstract world, the day’s profusion, 


The clear antinomies of fire and ice 


Dwindled and blurred; sprang out no quick conclusion; 


Yet as I worked, these images stayed precise: 


Your laughter, and your warm hands; your breath, whitely 
Curling against the frosted pane; the bare 


Trees we saw in the white park, still as the air — 


Some say winter’s the death of love. If so, 


What in your voice, so strongly, yet so lightly 


Touched me just now with a flame that burns like snow? 
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POPULATION PROBLEM 


BY S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


Educated at the University of Madras, Columbia, and the London School of Economics, S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
is director of the Indian Institute for Population Studies in Madras. He has made a number of trips to Red 
China, the last in 1959. This year he has been visiting professor of economics al the University of Pittsburgh. 


Baz more than any other aspect of Com- 
munist China, the problem posed by its enormous 
population growth has begun to cause anxiety 
and concern to its neighbors in Southeast Asia. 
It is true that the size of a country’s population, 
however great, cannot constitute a threat to the 
peace and security of a region if the country is 
backward and its people ımpoverished. But Red 
China is not only organized and united under a 
strong regime, it is on the path of large-scale and 
rapid industrialization. Its military potential is on 
the increase every day. And, most important, the 
country has been forcibly converted to the aggres- 
sive, disciplined, and totalitarian ideology of Com- 
munism. When its teeming millions are consid- 
ered in the light of all this, Communist China 
becomes a threat of unknown magnitude. 

Before. 1949, when the Communists seized 
power, the world was aware of China’s very large 
population, but a perceptive analysis of the coun- 
try’s population problem was impossible, since no 
reliable source material, such as a national census 
or regular vital statistics, was available. The 
world outside China was vaguely aware that the 
country sheltered countless poverty-stricken mil- 
lions and was, as a consequence, a land of frequent 
famine. 

It must be said, to the credit of the Chinese 
Communists, that one of their first undertakings 
was a regular scientific census. It was announced 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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in 1954 that the national census of 1953 had 
chown 583 million for the mainland. The census 
was carried out in a reasonably careful fashion, 
and the figure can be taken to be approximately 
correct. 

Of the three factors which affect the trend of any 
population — births, deaths, and migration — 
the least important one, but, nonetheless, interest- 
ing in the Chinese Communist context, is migra- 
tion. Some thousands of old and infirm people 
have escaped (or were permitted to escape) from 
Kwantung province to Hong Kong and Kowloon. 
But apart from this, Communist China has no emi- 
gration outlets, nor has it demanded any. How- 
ever, large population transfers into Tibet have 
taken place in the last three years, and Tibetans are 
rapidly becoming a minority in their own country. 

As for immigration into China, the incessant 
Communist propaganda welcoming successful 
Overseas Chinese to the mainland has paid divi- 
dends. Nearly a million Overseas Chinese have 
returned to the mainland during the last decade 
and have been settled in specially built Overseas 
Chinese villages, near big cities, in relative com- 
fort. These immigrants enjoy freedom of travel, 
send their children to special schools, own land 
and houses, and pay low taxes — privileges denied 
the ordinary native citizens. The Communist 
kindness to these Overseas Chinese is, of course, 
based on the government’s anxiety to obtain their 
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lifetime savings, which constitute precious foreign 
exchange. However, on the whole, migration has 
been a negligible factor in China’s population 
growth. 

The two factors which really affect a population 
are its birth and death rates, and in China the 
birth rate has been steadily rising, after a tempo- 
rary fall, during the past decade. This has been 
due in part to the new marriage law, passed a 
year after the census, in 1954. This piece of legis- 
lation guaranteed individual and free choice of 
marriage partners, raised the age of consent from 
eighteen to twenty for males and from sixteen to 
eighteen for females, enforced monogamy, and out- 
lawed concubinage. (In pre-Communist China, 
it was not unusual for boys and girls in their early 
teens to marry, or for old men to take young girls 
as concubines.) In Communist China, economic 
considerations do not act as a deterrent or delay 
to marriage, because work is compulsory and 
everyone is guaranteed a minimum of basic eco- 
nomic security, even if it is only a bowl of rice and 
a blue boiler suit. And children are the responsi- 
bility of the state. The overall effect of the new 
marriage law was that marriage became more 
prevalent than ever, and the nation’s birth rate 
rose to about forty per thousand, one of the highest 
rates in Asia. 

However, even more decisive than the birth 
rate, in its effect on the growth of a country’s 
population, is the death rate. The birth rate in 
China has always been high, and yet the popula- 
tion, massive in numbers over the centuries, re- 
mained nearly stationary because of the high 
death rate. But since the Communists came to 
power, there has been a definite decline in the 
nation’s death rate. For 1959, the latest year for 
which official figures are available, it was twelve 
per thousand — an incredibly low figure for an 
Asian country. The infant mortality rate, a sensi- 
tive index to a community’s level of public health, 
environmental hygiene, and total cultural milieu, 
was around fifty per thousand births per year. 
Comparable figures before the Communist revolu- 
tion were almost four times the present rates. 


es these figures be true? Do these low death 
rates reflect the real conditions in Red China? I 
am inclined to believe that, allowing for some 
inaccuracy and exaggeration, they are more or 
less true and that they indicate the radically 
altered conditions in the country. 

Anyone who visited pre-Communist China, as 
I did, will agree that public sanitation and hy- 
giene were conspicuous by their absence. Gar- 
bage removal and conservancy measures were far 
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from adequate; protected water supplies were 
confined to a few large cities; flies and vermin were 
ubiquitous; public health and medical services 
were woefully inadequate, and in certain parts of 
the country, totally absent. All this was respon- 
sible for an extremely high death rate. 

But remarkable changes have taken place. The 
devil-may-care individualism of the Chinese, 
which was responsible for much of the country’s 
dirt and filth, has been eliminated, and a collective 
sense of responsibility for hygiene and sanitation 
has come to prevail. Traveling throughout the 
country, from Manchuria in the north down to 
Canton in the south, and from Lanchow in the 
west to Shanghai in the east, I was continually 
impressed by how clean and neat everything was 
—a remarkable phenomenon for a relatively 
underdeveloped Asian country. No longer do 
heaps of garbage lie scattered about the streets. 
Even remote villages have privies. Underground 
drainage and protected water supplies are being 
developed in every town. Flies and vermin have 
virtually disappeared. Numerous hospitals and 
medical schools and countless clinics have sprung 
up. In a word, the impossible has happened. 
China has been physically cleaned up, and the 
result is an understandable decline in the death 
rate. 

How has China been able to accomplish this? 
The answer is, through force. The power of 
violence, for good or evil, should never be under- 
estimated. 

One consequence of all these changes and re- 
forms, engineered by the Communists in less than 
a decade, has been an upsurge in population 
growth. Between 1953 and 1956, China’s popula- 
tion increased by some forty million. This was 
more than the Communists had bargained for. 
At this rate, China could add more than a hundred 
million people in a decade. The rural economy, 
slowly being transformed to an industrial base, 
could hardly cope with this spurt in numbers. 
There were regional famines — or “scarcity con- 
ditions”; long queues for a few ounces of pork and 
oil. The Communist earth could not suddenly 
feed these huge numbers, no matter what the 
statistics of production said. 

There was, consequently, a great deal of think- 
ing on the nature, dimensions, and significance of 
China’s population problems. To begin with, 
there was the Marxist ideology. Only in capitalist 
countries was there pressure of population on lim- 
ited resources because of capitalist exploitation. 
In Communist countries poverty was impossible. 
And yet, there was food scarcity, and the standard 
of living of the great majority of the Chinese people 
continued to be among the lowest in the world. 

Since it would be bourgeois and decadent to 


concede that there were too many Chinese under 
a Communist economy, a national debate on the 
merits of birth control was started — but birth 
control to safeguard the health of mothers, to give 
wives sufficient leisure, and to enable fathers_to 
work longer hours and have enough time for 
study, not because of population pressure. All 
these reasons advanced for birth control were 
certainly valid enough, but at this juncture they 
were used primarily to conceal the real reason for 
birth control — overpopulation. , 

However, in the course of a few months, there 
was a radical change, and the authorities came to 
accept the fact that China was overpopulated and 
that six hundred million were too many for the 
task of building a socialist society in China. Per- 
haps the Marxist dogma on population was in- 
applicable to China at its particular stage of 
economic growth. With this rationalization — and 
despite, I believe, ideological disagreement from 
Moscow — a nationwide campaign for birth con- 
trol was launched. 

Once the leaders were convinced that the 
Chinese economy could not cope with the existing 
numbers or the fast-increasing additions, birth 
control became an instrument of national policy. 
The nation was mobilized in favor of family plan- 
ning, as only a Communist nation can be mobi- 
lized. For two years, speeches, articles, musicals, 
films, and exhibitions were dedicated to the im- 
perative need of practicing family planning — for 
a solvent economy, for better health, for more edu- 
cation and greater production, and for more 
leisure. Contraceptive factories were set up with 
aid from the Russians, and free contraceptive de- 
vices were distributed at clinics in factories and 
communes. Unconventional methods of con- 
ception control and old wives’ tales from tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine were discussed, including 
such methods as the swallowing of live tadpoles to 
produce temporary sterility. Sterilization was ap- 
proved, and abortion was permitted on the slight- 
est pretext. The campaign for small families was 
beginning to catch on. 

And then suddenly, at the end of 1958, the 
whole campaign was called off without a word of 
explanation. Newspaper and magazine articles 
advocating birth control no longer appeared, 
birth-control exhibitions were closed down, and 
films on birth control were withdrawn. No respon- 
sible person ever again maintained in public that 
the country was overpopulated or advocated fam- 
ily planning. (The single exception was the sep- 
tuagenarian economist, Dr. Ma Yinchu, and he 
was promptly deposed from his post as President 
of Peking University.) 

Who, among the big five of Communist China’s 
bosses, was responsible for this sudden reversal and 
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what the real reason behind the change was are 
anybody’s guess. According to some, China could 
not continue to defy the Marxist view of popula- 
tion when it was otherwise so firmly committed to 
Communist ideology, and orthodox Communist 
theory was bound to triumph over the economic 
difficulties of the day. Some complained that 
even the alleged superior economic and social 
system of Communism could not deliver them from 
their traditional hunger without resorting to 
population control. A sense of defeatism was 
spreading among the common people, as they 
began to suspect that the new leaders and their 
newfangled system were incapable of delivering 
the goods. 

There is no doubt that the reason for calling 
off the birth-control campaign was partly ideo- 
logical loyalty — the rejection of Malthus and the 
acceptance of Marx in toto on the question of 
population. Perhaps the leaders felt that they 
could not offer birth control when people asked 
for bread. In any case, there was a great need to 
give the people a psychological shot in the arm to 
bolster their confidence in the new government. 
The regime would have more support if it were 
able to boast that the people could have all the 
babies they wanted and that it was the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to take care of them. 


Now nearly three years have elapsed. Birth 
control is still available, but only on a doctor’s 
recommendation. It may yet stage a comeback. 
The contradictions of Communism are sometimes 
too devious and diverse for any logical analysis 
or understanding. But, in the meantime, Commu- 
nist China’s population continues to explode, 
and today it has touched the 700-million mark. 
China’s neighbors, as well as students of political 
aspects of demographic trends, cannot but be 
concerned over such tremendous population 
growth and its effect on Asia as well as on China 
itself. 

Will these massive numbers constitute an asset 
or a liability in China’s overall efforts for economic 
development? Does China have the available re- 
sources to ensure these millions and more to come 
the basic minimum requisites of civilized human 
existence? In general, a large population is more 
of a liability than an asset to an underdeveloped 
country with a low standard of living, but in a 
totalitarian country a large population can be a 
source of strength. People are expendable, and 
a large labor force can be compelled by the govern- 
ment to work on any project practically as slave 
labor, since no free choice of occupations or de- 
mand for higher wages is permitted. A vast defense 
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force can be raised and maintained, given certain 
technical knowledge and equipment; and although 
in the next war the importance of the role of mas- 
sive manpower may be doubtful, numbers could 
be used as a threat against the territories of 
neighbors. 

Will a strong and united China, rapidly indus- 
trialized and mechanized, with a growing fighting 
force, be a source of aggression in the future? 
Will Communist China, with the economic and 
political system it embraces, use its population 
numbers as a pretext for a demand for Lebensraum? 
Are China’s rape of Tibet and illegal occupation of 
Indian frontier territory merely the beginning of 
a more serious threat to the integrity and peace 
of Southeast Asia? 

It is obvious from all that the Communist 
Chinese leaders have been saying and doing since 
they came to power that they are motivated by 
two major objectives. The first is to build China 
into a strong nation on the basis of an industrial 
economy and military might. China has already 
embarked upon a large military build-up. It has 
immense reservoirs of men of the right age. It 
has the means of thorough indoctrination; this, 
as well as the high morale of its defense forces, was 
demonstrated during the Korean aggression. It 
is able to obtain from the Soviet Union all the 
latest military equipment which it is unable to 
manufacture within its borders. 

The second objective is the penetration and sub- 
version of the Southeast Asian countries. This 
China is trying to do with propaganda and, when 
necessary, with violent intervention through local 
national Communist parties. Thanks to the naive 
thinking of neutralist nations in Asia, China has 
begun to achieve the second objective in some 
measure. It has also isolated and neutralized cer- 
tain uncommitted Asian nations by talk of peace 
and coexistence, while it knows that nothing mat- 
ters in the modern world as much as military 
might, for, as Mao once put it, “Political power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun.” The sooner 
Asia realizes the implications of the Communist 
Chinese game, the better will be the prospects of 
peace and security there. 

It is reasonable to believe that, no matter what 
Communist China does in the next decade, its 
population numbers will certainly be an important 
factor in the decisions it makes. Communist 
ideology and population pressure are an alarming 
combination. 
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BY PHILIP LARKIN 


Closed like confessionals, they thread 


Loud noons of cities, giving back 
None of the glances they absorb. 
Light glossy gray, arms on a plaque, 
They come to rest at any curb: 


_ All streets in time are visited. 


Then children strewn on steps or road, 
Or women coming from the shops 
Past smells of different dinners, see 

A wild white face that overtops 

Red stretcher-blankets momently 

As it is carried in and stowed. 


And sense the solving emptiness 
That lies just under all we do, 

And for a second get it whole, 

So permanent and blank and true. 
The fastened doors recede. Poor soul, 
They whisper at their own distress; 


For borne away in deadened air 
May go the sudden shut of loss 
Round something nearly at an end, 
And what cohered in it across 

The years, the unique random blend 
Of families and fashions, there 


At last begin to loosen. Far 
From the exchange of love to lie 
Unreachable inside a room 

The traffic parts to let go by 
Brings closer what is left to come, 
And dulls to distance all we are. 


< 
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By CURTIS CATE Representing the ATLANTIC in Europe, Mr. Cale was born 
in France and received his education at Harvard and al Oxford. This evaluation of Lawrence 


Durrell’s work is based on several meelings with the author of the Alexandria Quartet. 


is last time I saw Lawrence Durrell in Paris he was on his way to London, where he 
was to pick up one of his daughters for the Christmas holidays. He had, as ever, that 
faintly wind-blown air of a seaman who has just stepped ashore from a rocking dinghy. 
A scarf was loosely flung around his neck, and the pockets of his tweed jacket bulged 
with what proved to be a thin volume of Chinese philosophy and a fistful of newspaper 
clippings. 

“PI be in front of my publisher’s the moment the doors open tomorrow morning at 
nine,” he explained, a mischievous smile puckering his warm, weather-beaten face. 
“PI sit in the front hall reading the morning papers, and Pll use the hour or so before 
the directors turn up to cover the lavatory walls with these clippings about my books 
— in fourteen different languages!” 

This was, of course, a private joke. Durrell had been getting letters from frustrated 
readers all over the world complaining of the difficulty of finding copies of his Alexan- 
dria novels, and the moment seemed well chosen for twitting his London publisher, the 
distinguished firm of Faber and Faber, for its failure to anticipate the world-wide 
demand which his books had aroused. Its admirable loyalty to avant-garde poets and 
sophisticated writers had evidently not prepared it for coping with the problems of 
mass book production which arose when one of its esoteric authors unexpectedly turned 
into a best seller; and if Durrell was happy to pull its leg a little, he did so in no spirit 
of malice, but as an ironic tribute to his publisher’s steadfast perspicacity. Durrell is 
the first to admit the great debt he owes to Faber’s, and above all to its literary mentor, 
T. S. Eliot. 

It was Eliot who published Durrell’s first poems and gave the unknown young author 
precious encouragement when he sent in the manuscript of The Black Book, that ex- 
traordinary tone poem of a novel, lying midway between Henry Miller or James Joyce 
and Eliot himself. Durrell, then twenty-three, had spent a year wrestling with that 
manuscript on the soft, leisurely island of Corfu, at a time when he so despaired of his 
literary future that he was almost ready to blow out his brains. Eliot’s critical therapy 
— offered gratuitously, since he simultaneously declined to publish The Black Book as 
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too pornographic — sufficed to make Durrell feel 
less an outsider, though it failed to reconcile him 
with a country where, for reasons of temperament 
as much as of birth, he has never really been at 
home. 

Like Rudyard Kipling and Saki (who was born 
in Burma), Lawrence Durrell is a product of that 
imperial Diaspora which reached its apogee in the 
sunset years of the Edwardian age. His father was 
an engineer who went out to India to help lay 
down the first railroads, and his mother was Irish; 
and this twin accident, if such it can be called, was 
enough to make him a preordained rebel against 
the prim, purse-lipped domestication of so much 
of modern British life. ‘The India of his youth was 
a rough place where poisonous scorpions had to 
be eased off the mosquito nets in the morning and 
where cobras were a terrifying reality to a boy of 
ten. 

To be sent to a public school in Canterbury at 
the age of twelve came inevitably as something of 
a shock to this frontiersman’s son, who could not 
help finding the diet of John Bull manliness and 
boxing-glove ethics a trifle insipid and childishly 
artificial in a land of soft autumn mists and ex- 
quisitely manicured cricket fields. The consequent 
frustrations and a despairing inability to cope with 
the intricacies of mathematics explain why a stu- 
dent who excelled in English and French failed his 
entrance exams to Cambridge University three 
times and was eventually reduced to eking out a 
living for a while pounding a piano in a dingy 
London night club. 

In a charming fragment of autobiography called 
My Family and Other Animals, Gerald Durrell has 
given us an entertaining account of his elder 
brother, Larry’s, strenuous efforts to escape from 
what was beginning to look like an ominously 
barren existence. So relentlessly did he harry his 
mother that he finally got her to transport her 
three sons and her daughter from “the gloom of 
an English summer in Bournemouth” to the sun- 
blessed island of Corfu, where they were twice 
obliged to move into a bigger house to accommo- 
date the bookish Bohemians and bearded poets 
who kept landing on the island to visit him. 

This flight from England was not just a passing 
accident in Lawrence Durrell’s career, for he has 
resolutely refused to live in England ever since. 
He was still in Greece when World War II over- 
took him and Henry Miller, whom he had lured 
to the Peloponnesus; and to escape the invading 
Germans, in 1941 he had to sail to Crete in a 
caique and be evacuated from there to Egypt in a 
British man-of-war. He spent the rest of the war 
years in Alexandria and Cairo, as assistant press 
officer for the British Middle Eastern forces, but 
with the return of peace he was as loath as ever to 
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go back to England, preferring to roam the Greek 
islands in search of travel-book material. When 
his funds ran low, he agreed to serve for a while as 
press officer with the British Embassy in Belgrade. 
This experience, as much as his years in Egypt, 
gave him that knowing insight into the byways of 
British diplomacy which is illustrated in Mount- 
olive, the third of the Alexandria novels. : 

As a civil servant in His Majesty’s service, Dur- 
rell seems to have been popular with the journal- 
ists, whom he had to placate with well-worded 
platitudes and carefully camouflaged falsehoods, 
but suspect to his professional superiors, who 
looked askance at his carefree penchant for drink- 
ing with the boys into the wee hours of the morn- 
ing. Something of this irrepressible bonhomie 
comes through in those humorous reflections on 
the nature of British diplomacy which have been 
collected in two slim volumes, Esprit de Corps and 
Stuff Upper Lip. It also emerges from Bitter Lemons, 
in which Durrell has chronicled his efforts to 
establish himself as an English teacher in Cyprus, 
where, as a result of the 1953 uprising of EOKA, 
the rebel forces, he found himself once again dra- 
gooned into service as press officer. 

Since 1954 he has lived near Nimes in the 
French Provence, within easy reach of the Medi- 
terranean, which has long been his spiritual home; 
and it is here that most of the Justine novels were 
written. 


“Le biographical details are important for the 
proper understanding of both the genesis and 
character of the Alexandria Quartet. For Dur- 
rell’s revolt against his mother country has been, 
if anything, more total and sweeping than that of 
his illustrious predecessor, D. H. Lawrence. Law- 
rence saw in love and in sex a possible escape from 
the gray utilitarianism and soul-killing industrial- 
ization of the late Victorian age; Durrell has im- 
plicitly elevated exile as the easiest way out of the 
cramping restrictions of the Crippsian welfare 
state or out of Macmillan’s moth-ball conserva- 
tism. It is certainly no accident that a good half 
of the characters in the Alexandria Quartet are 
non-English. 

The four Alexandria novels offer a more hope- 
less outlook for the future of personal freedom in 
Britain than any of Lawrence’s books, and this 
may well explain much of the harsh treatment 
meted out to these novels by so many British 
critics. For in seeking to resuscitate, almost by 
artificial respiration, what Cecily Mackworth has 
aptly called a “new romanticism,”, Durrell has 
thrown down the gauntlet to the tea-and-ginger- 
biscuits literature of the Angus Wilson school. 
And, since tea and ginger biscuits are the daily 


fare of most inhabitants of this terribly over- 
crowded island, these English critics were reacting 
humanly, if not too objectively, in feeling that in 
some insidiously Levantine way Lawrence Dur- 
rell’s novels, bedded down in the sensuous, cor- 
rupting world of Faruk’s Egypt, amounted to a 
vote of no confidence in the British way of life. 

Durrell’s revolt against the prevailing literary 
trends in England has, furthermore, been more 
radical than Lawrence’s in an even more impor- 
tant respect — that of form; and this is why he 
likes to say that, after a man like Proust comes 
along and deals a mighty blow to the traditional 
novel, one cannot just go on doing the same thing 
over and over again. “‘We have to break up the 
old pattern. That’s what I’ve tried to do in this 
series — break up the personality and show its 
different facets. There’s no such thing as a whole 
personality. . . . My characters aren’t real. I 
haven’t taken them from ‘real life.’ They’re in- 
vented. I wanted to get away from this sterile 
realism and back to characters that aren’t like life, 
but that are larger than life. Prototypes, if you 
want... . Puppets that you can turn and look at 
from different angles and against a special back- 
ground.” 

It is typical of Durrell that he should not have 
hesitated to lead with his chin, for his candid de- 
scription of his characters as “puppets” is the kind 
of admission that critics like to seize on to justify 
their own misgivings when the normal realistic 
canons of their trade threaten to fail them. The 
point Durrell was making, of course, was not that 
his characters are lifeless or mechanical, but that 
he had endeavored to view and present them in 
spatial rather than in temporal terms — in other 
words, in a fundamentally different way from 
Proust’s. 

What Durrell has set out to do in his Alexandria 
novels is to illustrate the subtle changes in human 
behavior, not in terms of time — as inner, organic 
changes taking place over a period of ten, twenty, 
or more years — but in terms of space, of per- 
spective. In the first three novels, his characters 
are viewed simultaneously from various external 
vantage points, through the eyes of different spec- 
tators; and though, in the fourth and last, Clea, the 
scene is laid in wartime rather than in pre-war 
Alexandria, much of the novel is devoted to re- 
considering and reassessing the earlier constella- 
tion of events in the light of new insights into them. 
Like a merry-go-round or a Calder mobile slowly 
rotating in the breeze, the protagonists are made 
to turn before our eyes, exposing different facets of 
their personalities as the perspective changes. 

At first sight, this does not seem particularly 
original. Faulkner has done much the same thing, 
just as Ford Madox Ford did it almost fifty years 
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ago in The Good Soldier, which has been described 
as the most perfect French novel in the English 
language. In what, then, does the real originality 
of Durrell’s Quartet consist? And why is it that 
these novels have won such world-wide acclaim 
as a major event in post-war English letters? 

Perhaps the easiest way of appreciating what 
Durrell was trying to do is to take the most im- 
portant single event of the four novels, the death 
of Pursewarden. His name, it is pertinent to note, 
has been coined after that of the English critic 
Percy Wyndham Lewis, whose Time and Western 
Man, with its scathing attack on Proust’s and 
Joyce’s obsession with time at the expense of space, 
greatly influenced Durrell in the construction of 
his Quartet. Pursewarden is a short, fattish Eng- 
lishman with a blond mustache who has learned 
to conceal the artistic sensitivity of his nature 
behind a sardonic mask, a mask worn by a writer 
who has exiled himself to Alexandria, oppressed 
by the hollowness of the fame which has belatedly 
overtaken him with the publication of his crown- 
ing work, a trilogy entitled God Is a Humorist. If 
Durrell had been writing a traditional novel series, 
Pursewarden’s suicide would have come in the 
final volume, as the logical climax to a prolonged 
and complex process of disenchantment. But this 
is not the kind of work he was writing, and he 
himself has said of the Quartet that “‘this is not a 
novel, but a four part masque.” So this central 
event is deliberately offered us — though only 
sketchily — in the very first book, Justine. 

In the second, Balthazar, we are allowed to 
draw a little closer, and we are actually admitted 
to the manuscript-cluttered bedroom in the 
“Mount Vulture Hotel’? (as Pursewarden has sar- 
donically dubbed it) where the author is lying 
with his nose pointing at the ceiling, having swal- 
lowed a lethal dose of cyanide. The Jewish doctor 
Balthazar, who here acts as our guide, is neverthe- 
less at a loss as to whether to attribute this suicide 
to a general disillusionment with life or to a feeling 
of personal artistic failure. In the third novel, 
Mountolive, the mystery is, if anything, deepened 
when it is revealed that Pursewarden was terribly 
shaken by the heartbreaking discovery that his 
dear friend, the Alexandrian banker Nessim, was 
involved in an anti-British conspiracy aimed at 
protecting the interests of his Coptic coreligionists 
against the threatening power and pressure of a 
hostile Arab world by giving aid to the Jews in 
Palestine. In the final novel, Clea, we are offered 
yet another explanation of this suicide — as owing 
to Pursewarden’s despair at the realization that his 
monstrous love for his sister Liza was no longer 
reciprocated, since she had given her heart to the 
British ambassador, Mountolive. 

Which of these motivations is the “true” one, or 
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are all of them no more than half or quarter 
truths? In which of these different interpretations 
is the ‘real’? Pursewarden to be found, or is the 
real Pursewarden only an elusive phantom of the 
oversimplifying imagination? These are the ques- 
tions which lie in the still, dark depths of Durrell’s 
novels and which make them so disturbingly pro- 
vocative and original. For what is at issue here is 
the traditional Western concept of the unitary 
human personality. 

“Human beings are like pipe-organs,” Purse- 
warden muses in Clea. “You pull out a stop 
marked ‘Lover’ or ‘Mother’ and the requisite emo- 
tions are unleashed — tears or sighs or endear- 
ments. Sometimes I try and think of us all as 
habit-patterns rather than human beings. I mean, 
wasn’t the idea of the individual soul grafted on 
us by the Greeks in the wild hope that, by its 
sheer beauty, it would ‘take’ — as we say of vac- 
cination?”’ 

The idea may not be too happily expressed, 
but this quotation — and there are a score of 
others along the same lines strewn through the 
four books — makes it clear that Durrell has tried 
to challenge the traditional notion of the human 
character which the modern novel unconsciously 
inherited, along with so much else, from ancient 
Greece. 

Durrell owes as much to the great psychologists 
as to such master novelists as Proust and Joyce. 
The idea which is expressed in the opening para- 
graphs of Justine, and which returns again like a 
haunting leitmotiv, that the characters in the four 
novels have simply been the hapless marionettes 
of the contagious passions and dramas of a per- 
verse, corrupting city (Alexandria, “the great 
wine-press of love”), stems straight from Jung’s 
notion of the collective unconscious. So, too, 
Freud’s theory that man never completely out- 
grows his infancy — the child lingers on in the 
adult body in the strange and often crippling in- 
timacy of cohabitation — is illustrated in such 
Durrell characters as the loutish, harelipped, 
hopelessly frustrated Narouz or the British police- 
man and spy, Scobie. 

The strongest and most interesting of these 
influences, however, can be traced back to a little- 
known disciple of Freud’s named Georg Groddeck, 
to whom Durrell has openly admitted his debt. 
Groddeck, who was something of an eccentric, 
pushed Freud’s insinuations to their extreme and 
often absurd conclusions in emphasizing the con- 
flicting stresses of the psyche. He maintained, for 
example, that the masculine and feminine instincts 
in the human being do not simply tend, as Freud 
taught, to congeal into a fairly definite preponder- 
ance in youth, but continue to divide and perplex 
the individual throughout adult life. 
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Many of Durrell’s Alexandrian characters are 
made to exhibit this deliberately androgynous 
quality of personality: the dark-browed Justine 
(a kind of twentieth-century Empress Theodora), 
with her mannish way of talking and thinking, 
and even of making love; the rather boyish Clea, 
with her candid, cornflower-blue eyes, whose great 
passion was for a member of her own sex; the 
soft-spoken banker Nessim, whose effeminate flab- 
biness of face and hips conceals an iron masculinity 
of will; the Jewish doctor Balthazar, “the only 
man whose pederasty is somehow no qualification 
of his innate masculinity of mind,” as the author- 
narrator Darley remarks of him; Scobie, with his 
“ambiguous” tendencies and his occasional irre- 
sistible urge to dress up as a woman — all exhibit 
this psychological complexity, as, in a more subtle 
way, does the writer Pursewarden. ‘‘His intuition 
was very feminine and much sharper than hers,” 
Clea remarks of his relations with Justine, 


and you know that women instinctively like a man 
with plenty of female in him; there, they suspect, 
is the only sort of lover who can sufficiently identify 
himself with them to ; : ; deliver them of being just 
women, Catalysts, strops, oil-stones. Most of us have 
to be content to play the role of machine à plaisir! 


i WOULD be a mistake, however, to conclude 
from this that what interests Durrell is solely the 
ambivalent or bisexual pattern in human beings. 
This pattern interests him only insofar as it illus- 
trates a broader and deeper psychological thesis, 
a thesis which is centrifugal rather than centrip- 
etal. Rather than attempt to emphasize what is 
most central and solid in each of his characters, 
he has sought to demonstrate what is most periph- 
eral — that is, what in each human being is most 
apt to respond to the external influences and stim- 
uli he is subjected to. “How much of him can I 
claim to know?” Darley asks himself in Justine, 
apropos of Pursewarden. 


I realize that each person can only claim one aspect 
of our character as part of his knowledge. To every 
one we turn a different face of the prism. Over and 
over again I have found myself surprised by observa- 
tions which brought this home to me. As for example 
when Justine said of Pombal, “one of the great pri- 
mates of sex.” To me my friend had never seemed 
predatory; only self-indulgent to a ludicrous degree. 
I saw him as touching and amusing, faintly to be 
cherished for an inherent ridiculousness. But she 
must have seen in him the great soft-footed cat 
he was (to her), 


Three books further on, in Clea, we find Purse- 
warden, in his literary notebook, holding up an- 
other face of the prism to Darley: 


To see is to imagine! And what, Brother Ass, could 
be a better illustration than your manner of seeing 
Justine, fitfully lit up in the electric signs of the imagi- 
nation? It is not the same woman evidently who set 
about besieging me and who was finally driven off by 
my sardonic laughter. What you saw as soft and ap- 
pealing in her seemed to me a specially calculated 
hardness, not which she invented, but which you 
evoked in her. 


What Durrell is here suggesting is not simply 
that “Beauty is in the eye of the beholder”; he is 
suggesting that each human encounter, as in the 
universe of Arnold ‘Toynbee, constitutes a chal- 
lenge and elicits a response, a response which, in 
the paradoxical nature of things, can easily be as 
deceptive as enlightening, as chilling as heart- 
warming. For, just as the sun in striking a shield 
can blind us, so the impact we make on another 
person can cause him instinctively to shield a whole 
area of his personality from us. Thus, in Justine 
Darley is dismayed to discover that his mistress, the 
hashish-smoking Greek dancing girl, Melissa, 
has revealed things to her former lover, Cohen, 
which she has scrupulously hidden from him. 

All knowledge, in the prismatic universe of 
human relationships, is fragmentary at best; and 
just as it is from others that we sometimes learn 
the truth about our closest friends, so it is from 
others that we learn the truth about ourselves. 
This is the key to Durrell’s fascination with mir- 
rors; also, it explains the quotation from the 
Marquis de Sade’s Justine which Durrell has 
prefixed to Balthazar: 


The mirror sees the man as beautiful, the mirror loves 
the man; another mirror sees the man as frightful and 
hates him; and it is always the same being who produces 
the impressions. 


| Is one thing to understand the philosophical 
and psychological principles underlying the con- 
struction of the Alexandria Quartet, and quite 
another to decide whether the author has success- 
fully developed and illustrated them. One of the 
major criticisms that can be leveled at these novels 
is that the characters spend as much time, if rot 
more, evoking these principles in conversation as 
they do exhibiting them in their behavior; and by 
the time one is three quarters of the way through 
the series, it is difficult to suppress the suspicion 
that the author’s initial éan has somehow lost 
steam and that, bit by bit, he has unwittingly 
reverted to the traditional delineation of fictional 
character. One can, indeed, pinpoint the spot 
where this deflection of purpose becomes evident; 
it is in the opening of the third novel, where we 
are treated to a long recapitulation of Mount- 
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olive’s diplomatic past, a recapitulation which 
would have been perfectly normal and predictable 
in a traditional novel, but which is entirely gra- 
tuitous in the more complicated context of what 
Durrell had set out to do. 

The simplest way of illustrating the prismatic 
nature of human behavior and the relativity of 
our knowledge of others would have been to write 
four books, each viewing the same constellation 
of events through the eyes of different spectators. 
Durrell carefully side-stepped this all too easy 
solution; such a pattern would have been alto- 
gether too artificial and symmetrical, and it was 
an intrinsic feature of his design to construct a 
work as deliberately asymmetrical, incomplete, 
and charged with kinetic potentialities as a Picasso 
painting. As his author-narrator, Darley, says in 
his first book: “I want to put things down simply 
and crudely, without style . . . for the portrait of 
Justine should be rough-cast, with the honest 
stonework of the predicament showing through.” 

In these novels, furthermore, Durrell set out, 
much as Pasternak did in Doctor <hivago, to present 
reality poetically rather than prosaically — not, 
that is, in a broad stream of events advancing in- 
exorably “‘like the quickly flowing river of the 
Christian hymns,” but rather as a cataract of dis- 
connected scenes, isolated fragments of life, of- 
fered, as it were, raw, without warning, and with 
a minimum of interconnecting tissue. 

The solution Durrell adopted was to keep the 
same narrator, the struggling, impecunious Eng- 
lish writer Darley, in the first two and in the last 
of the four novels, and to supplement his limited 
angle of vision with fairly frequent snatches of 
introspective conversation and with generous quo- 
tations from the diaries, letters, and notebooks of 
other protagonists and spectators. This is a pat- 
ently artificial device (one which, interestingly 
enough, Durrell had already used in The Black 
Book), but for his purpose it was unavoidable, 
for only in this oblique and indirect fashion 
could the characters other than Darley reveal 
something of their inner, hidden selves. 

Viewing his characters in this way — from the 
outside, behavioristically — was an essential re- 
quirement of Durrell’s experiment with perspec- 
tive and prismatic vision, and in the first two novels 
he undoubtedly made a determined effort to fol- 
low this prescription. Justine is largely taken up 
with Darley’s despairing effort to probe the baf- 
fling riddle of his unhappy love affair with Nes- 
sim’s wife, at once so passionate and so madden- 
ingly elusive. Balthazar reveals an entirely different 
aspect of this situation in Justine’s love for Purse- 
warden, offered to us in the form of a lengthy 
commentary which the Jewish doctor Balthazar 
has obligingly appended to Darley’s initial ap- 
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praisal. Neither book pretends to do more than 
offer a partial, external glimpse into the impene- 
trable heart of a complex woman’s personality. 
But in the succeeding volume, Mountolive, this very 
notion of the mysterious, masked character of 
human beings is simply thrown overboard, and 
the author casually reverts to the classic nine- 
teenth-century fiction of the invisible narrator in 
order to show us the world through the successive 
eyes of a diplomat, Mountolive; a writer, Purse- 
warden; an unstable, tormented woman, Justine; 
a banker, Nessim; and his brooding, introverted 
brother, Narouz. 

What is the explanation for this sudden jettison- 
ing of a cardinal principle? My own suspicion 
is that Durrell found it increasingly difficult, as 
he went along, to limit himself to an essentially 
external, prismatic presentation of events. Such 
a fragmented presentation demands more of the 
reader, and much more of the writer, than the 
straightforward narrative form of the traditional 
novel. It means adhering rigidly to Wyndham 
Lewis’ “external eye’? and denying oneself the 
luxury of the ubiquitous Joycean inner monologue. 

Nor is this all. Neither Justine nor Balthazar sold 
well at first, and by the time Durrell started work 
on Mountolive, he and his present wife (who also 
writes books, under the name of Claude Vincent), 
with four children, between them, to support, were 
reduced to living on 5000 francs, or twelve dollars, 
a week. Durrell came close to having to cease 
work on the Quartet and take a job as a teacher of 
English in Nimes. 

This helps explain why Durrell was forced to 
write these novels at great speed, after having 
made the painful discovery that writing sophis- 
ticated travel books and esoteric poems was an 
elegant way to starve. Justine, which he began 
seven years ago in Cyprus and finally finished in 
Provence, took nine months to write — and that 
includes interruptions; Balthazar was written in 
six weeks, Mountolive in eight, and Clea in seven. 
Even allowing for an irrepressible element of Irish 
bravado in these admissions, the bare year and a 
half of actual creative effort which went into the 
making of these books can hardly be considered 
adequate for such a major undertaking. 

Is it being uncharitable to suggest that, sub- 
jected as he was to serious financial pressure, 
Durrell decided to compromise with his initial 
design and to write, in Mountolive, a more easily 
digestible and potentially popular book? If so, it 
was a shrewd gamble, which was duly rewarded 
by the umpires of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Perhaps these arbiters of American middlebrow 
taste could not act otherwise, but I cannot help 
regretting that they should have chosen to over- 
look the artistic mastery of Justine and to bestow 
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their laurels instead on a book which has quietly 
slipped back into the old, hackneyed rut of tradi- 
tional narration. It is a bit as though Picasso, 
toward the end of his cubist period, had suddenly 
taken fright and gone back to painting like Ingres. 


A SIMILAR divergence between original aim and 
final execution can be found in the treatment of 
the central topic of these four books, which the 
author, in an introductory note to Balthazar, rather 
rashly advertised as “an investigation of modern 
love.” ‘This recipe was fairly faithfully followed 
in the first two books, Justine presenting one face 
of a love relationship and Balthazar another; but in 
Mountolive, which is largely devoted to political 
intrigue, the focus loses its sharpness, while in Clea 
the whole pattern dissolves, save for one or two 
trenchant passages, into a jumble of random inci- 
dents, virtuoso descriptions of air raids over Alex- 
andria and underwater spear-gun shootings, un- 
necessary paraphrases of Paracelsus, and, for once, 
rather limp excursions into humor. 

When questioned about this shift of emphasis, 
shortly before the publication of Clea, Durrell de- 
clared that the four novels were intended, among 
other things, to show how an artist — in this case, 
Darley — grows up; and that in the last volume 
he was trying to develop the idea that “‘the sexual 
act is our ‘knowing’ machine.” This was a reveal- 
ing confession, for it confirmed what a casual 
reading of these four novels might lead one to 
suspect — that their author suffers from a self- 
made intellectual’s craving for borrowing ideas 
from others in order to buttress what he all too 
humbly regards as his own cultural shortcomings. 
The idea about artists developing into personali- 
ties in their own right comes straight from Otto 
Rank’s Art and Artist, just as the idea that sex is a 
basic form of knowledge has been borrowed from 
D. H. Lawrence. 

Now, there is nothing inherently wrong in 
novelists’ borrowing ideas from thinkers, essay- 
ists, or fellow authors, and, indeed, the ability 
to do so is one of the gifts which raises a Proust, or 
a Joyce, or a Thomas Mann above the humbler 
level of the rank and file. But it is no less true 
that such philosophical incorporations must fit 
in with the author’s own range and mode of ex- 
perience if they are not to wear the telltale look of 
shopworn notions which have simply been dragged 
in by the heels. And one may well wonder if it is 
really true, as Durrell would have us believe, that 
“human beings best reveal themselves in their 
relations to one another through the point faible, the 
sexual relation” — all the more so since, though 
this is held up as a cardinal psychological axiom, 


we find little sign of any serious effort to bear it 
out in these four novels. Putting it to the test 
would necessarily have demanded considerable 
erotic description, but in contrast to Durrell’s 
youthful effort, The Black Book, the Alexandria 
Quartet is almost self-consciously conservative in 
its avoidance of pornographic detail. 

Are we to conclude from this that Durrell did 
not dare go so far as D. H. Lawrence for fear that 
these novels might suffer the same kind of crippling 
veto which hung for so many years over Lady 
Chatterleys Lover? Or was it that, perhaps only 
half-consciously, he already dimly perceived the 
limitations of the Lawrence axiom? Aldous Hux- 
ley, with his customary acumen, put his finger on 
the nub of the problem years ago when he noted 
that “for Lawrence the significance of the sexual 
experience was this: that in it, the immediate, 
non-mental knowledge of divine otherness is 
brought, so to speak, to a focus — a focus of dark- 
ness.” What knowledge may be derived from the 
sexual experience is so intense, personal, and 
intiinate as to be virtually incommunicable, and 
Lawrence, who strove so desperately to communi- 
cate what it meant to him, could only do so in 
poetic and metaphorical language. He could only 
dimly suggest it, as the mystic can only paraphrase 
his sense of ecstatic communion with the divine. 

Unlike Lawrence, Durrell is no mystic senti- 
mentalist or an enemy of science, nor does he 
believe that the only true form of knowledge is 
“blood knowledge.” ‘The insights we get into the 
psychological make-up of his characters come more 
from the other shared experiences normally ac- 
companying sexual intimacy than from the experi- 
ence of the act itself. Occasionally there are 
even hints that the sexual act, far from opening 
up a window on another’s soul, may only offer a 
dazzling mirage, a sublime illusion, echoing 
Stendhal’s cynical definition of love as “‘le contact 
de deux épidermes et la séparation de deux fantaisies.” 

Justine writes in one of her diaries that it is 


Idle . . . to imagine falling in love as a correspond- 
ence of minds, of thoughts; it is a simultaneous firing 
of two spirits engaged in the autonomous act of grow- 
ing up. .. . Around this event, dazed and preoc- 
cupied, the lover moves examining his or her own ex- 
perience; her gratitude alone, stretching away towards 
a mistaken donor, creates the illusion that she com- 
municates with her fellow, but this is false. The loved 
object is simply one that has shared an experience at 
the same moment of time, narcissistically. 


In passages like this, influenced as it obviously 
is by Groddeck, who maintained that all love 
is basically narcissistic, we are offered glimpses 
of a psychology of love which seems to be derived 
from the author’s own experience. But after 
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Justine, these glimpses grow rarer, the vision fades, 
and we are finally left with a stage cluttered with 
brilliantly painted sets of duck shoots, masked 
balls, bacchant funerals, the baroque magnificence 
of which cannot stifle the uneasy feeling we have 
that somewhere between the second and third 
acts, the thread of the play has been lost. 


Ta trouble with modern literature,” Durrell 
remarked to me one day as we sat at a sidewalk 
café in Nimes, “‘is that it has all gone up into the 
head. You give a man a thousand pages of Joyce 
to plow through, and what have you got? A dense 
jungle of egomania and forced intellectualism. 
What I wanted to do was to get back to the origins, 
reverse the trend. Modern literature goes from 
Rabelais to Sade. I want to get it back to Rabelais 
— out of the mind and back into the belly, where 
we Can stitch it up again.” 

There is something odd, to put it mildly, about 
a theory of literature which holds that modern 
fiction goes from Rabelais to Sade; but even if we 
are prepared to give Durrell the benefit of the 
doubt and to treat it with a momentary serious- 
ness, it is clear that his own work of art stands con- 
demned by virtue of this very criterion. For the 
Alexandria Quartet lacks both the Marquis de 
Sade’s philosophical interest in the amorality of 
nature and Rabelais’s lusty bawdiness, so that it 
was bound to end up falling between two stools. 
Durrell must suspect it himself, for he has ad- 
mitted to wanting to write a comic, bawdy novel 
in a rousing Elizabethan vein. 

Yet, with all its failings, the Alexandria Quartet 
is the work of an extraordinarily gifted prose poet. 
Durrell has elevated the fictitious Alexandria into 
a kind of urban microcosm of turbulent mankind, 
a sensual, all too human. City of Man, within 
whose teeming precincts his twentieth-century 
figures could probe the bounds of human igno- 
rance and lose themselves in the tortuous byways 
of love. And, paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
precisely this calculated artificiality which makes 
the Quartet so real. Its reality is akin to that of a 
Picasso painting, where distortions are introduced 
to lay bare some half-hidden, wrenching truth. 

Ignorance, the baffling ignorance of the human 
condition, is, indeed, the puppet master whose 
mighty invisible hands move the figures in the 
merry-go-round he has invented. What Durrell 
has here explored is less the realm of knowledge 
than the realm of doubt, less the hemisphere of 
light than that of shadow, less the fixed than the 
uncertain, less the factual than the fancied. In 
this resides the Quartet’s true modernity. 


Robert Berkowitz 


NINETEEN SIXTY-ONE 


All morning long I have been reading about war, 
Probabilities of kill in the deep underground, 

Shock in a fluid, the strike against communications; 

I have been full of ingenuities; the calculus of death. 

And now I have gone for a walk in the public gardens 

To see the art festival, the tents, the flags, the swans. 

Young lovers giggle at the paintings; 

The middle-aged walk heavily about, 

Searching for meaning; they are serious. 

Because my girl left me, I have time, I can see. 

I slump on a bench, like the old, and I look, like the young. 
These are people of my city, the police and pretty children. 
The bums have found this haven; one touches me for four bits. 
Summer is their good time; no vermin on park benches. 
The old sit without passion, feeling the sun 

And memories fading into one another. 


All morning long I have been thinking of war. 

My calculations are clumsy, but I know. 

I am unprepared, in this city of Sunday, this city of ease. 
This good society, where Negroes are free in the sun. 

I am wondering how I feel about my species, 

Which they think war will destroy, and I wonder, 
Thinking of speeches, and canting words, and fear, 

If Patrick Henry meant them, those words told us as children. 
This is the cool, reasonable, powerful state, designed to run 
With a minimum of trouble; and it does. 

Bad, and none better. These people, the children 

Of this city, are graceful and bright as birds. 


Minotaur bawls for blood. In the caves of the Greeks, something real. 
Lazy, not experimental, and their science the guesses of a dreaming child. 
But they show themselves men. 

Joy in battle, bloody cowardice, the gods, the bull, and Auschwitz. 

All one, and these Germans were men, like the Greeks, like me. 

I think about war, as I fought once. Verse 

And the art of war were once gentlemanly jobs. 

From history to the calculus of the future, 

The curve has discontinuities no simple convention 

Will get us over. Watching the movements of girls 

In this summer morning, enjoying the homage paid my friends the artists, 
I think, yes, I will defend, all of us, all of this, all. 

Life is not all, and this is a good life, in this set of lives and of cities, 

And I sit grateful for my life, and I think of my death. 
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No other gift says" BEST OF 
THE SEASON’ quite so well 


This year you can give Old Grand-Dad, Kentucky’s 
finest bourbon, in three beautiful holiday giftwraps. 
Select 100 proof bottled in bond either in its hand- 
some Gift Decanter or regular bottle. Or choose 
Old Grand-Dad in the familiar bottle of lighter 86 
proof. Each comes in its own gift package at no 
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Time: 4 A.M. Place: Somewhere in 


Alaska. A soldier begins his lonely 
guard duty on one of America’s most 
vital frontiers. His companions are 
the night. Snow. Bitter cold. His duty: 
helping to preserve the uneasy peace 
that the world is so hungry to maintain. 


This man... this boy (for he is only 
21) is one of 2% million men and 
women in our Armed Forces today... 
who are fighting to keep the peace in 
every cofner of the world. Half of these 





service people are under 25. Half are 


away from home for the first time. 
Ever present is their mortal enemy— 
Loneliness. 


Ever present, too... is a vital force 
to help the serviceman fight that lone- 
liness. The USO. Now—as in time of 
actual combat—offering a time out of 
battle . .. a measure of home. To main- 
tain its services in 27 countries all over 
the world the USO needs your help. 
Give today. Help the USO to help the 
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men who are fighting in the name of 
Peace. Remember President Kennedy’s 
words: “‘Winning the peace is a lonely 
battle.” 


Support the USO now... through your 
United Fund or Community Chest. 
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THE OTHER HOME 






By FRANCES McFADDEN 


Frances McFappEN was managing edilor of HARPER'S 


BAZAAR for eleven years before World War II, and then went 
to London as an editor for the Office of War Information, where 
she worked on magazines for the Continent before the liberation. 


She is now living and writing in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Wires they asked the children, “If you ever get 
lost, where will you tell the policeman home is?”’, 
the children chanted all together, ““The Kenil- 
worth.” Home was on the fifth floor, and you 
could tell their door from the others because of the 
horseshoe; their father had hung it over the door 
knocker, turned up to hold in the luck. But one 
day their mother came running to them, every 
inch of her smiling, and said she was taking all 
three of them home for Christmas. ‘They wondered. 
It seemed then that there were two homes. The 
Kenilworth, with Tim, the doorman, and the 
darling little Peke who belonged to the strange 
lady from Six, and the strange boy from Three, 
who rode the elevator in his roller skates, and the 
strange children who looked out of the window of 
their nursery across the court— and another 
home! Long after the children had moved from 
the Kenilworth to a bigger apartment in another 
building, and then to one still bigger than that, 
there was always, in their blood and bones, way off 
somewhere in the dark places of memory, that 
other home. 

They had new flannel petticoats, featherstitched 
in a hurry, for the journey, and new gray squirrel 
capes, and new bonnets with rosebuds under the 
brims. Their father was to follow later. He put 
them in the drawing room of the train, and said 
good-by, and be good, and say hello to — and was 
gone and lost forever. But they heard a sharp tap 


on the window and saw him again, waving and 
waving and waving until the train pulled out of the 
station. 

They explored the drawing room. They loved 
the long mirror between the seat and the couch. 
They loved the paper bags they put their bonnets 
in. They loved the little washbowl that pulled 
out of the wall. They could stand on the footstool 
and dabble their fingers in the dribbles, but they 
mustn’t drink the train water because no one 
knew where it came from. The porter brought 
them fizzy water that prickled in the nose. They 
loved the porter. Their mother showed them how 
to slide the window shades up and down by pinch- 
ing the clasp. The clasp had been invented by a 
boy who went to dancing school with their mother. 
He had made millions out of it, she told them, but 
he was a poor dancer. 

They stood in the train corridor and looked 
out at the frozen river. Their mother knew every 
landmark, but the train went so fast, her stories 
had no beginnings and no endings. 

“Now we’re coming to Sing Sing!” she said. 
“Poor things, shut up there at Christmas.” 

They didn’t see the poor things shut up there. 

“There’s West Point! There’s Flirtation Walk 
on the cliff! I suppose he married some army 
girl and is stuck at Fort Sill.” 

They could not see Flirtation Walk, though she 
pointed it out to them. 


Drawing by Susanne Suba from A VALENTINE FOR CANDY, © 1959 by Marian Cumming, by permission of Harcourt, Brace &2 World, Inc 
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“Now, soon we'll leave the river and be turning 
west,” she said. And she leaned her head back on 
the white tidy and smiled a long, happy smile 
into the setting sun. 

They went to the dining car and tucked the 
corners of the big white napkins into their guimpes 
and held up the menus and pretended to read their 
orders. 

“PII have chocolate soda and brown Betty and 
hard sauce and charlotte russe,” said one. 

“Maple syrup and popovers and sarsaparilla 
and cake,” said another. 

“Birthday cake?” said Baby, and she rolled her 
eyes and smacked so loudly that the men at the 
next table laughed. ‘The children could have died, 
because of Baby. 

They went to bed, one up the ladder into the 
upper, two in the lower, their mother on the 
made-up couch. They swung their shoes in the 
hammocks beside the berths. ‘Their mother pinned 
her gold watch to the couch back with her hatpin 
and put on a long silk wrapper and braided her 
hair and tied it up in a long gray veil. In case of 
accident, she told them. 

In the morning, she reached across the children 
and put up the shade. She was so excited it went 
up crooked. 

“Wake up!” she cried, so happy, so happy. 
“See! No more hills! Oh, the lovely prairies!” 

And they crouched in the lower berth looking 
out at the flat fields covered with snow, at the 
farmhouses with their windmills and their poor 
little privies out there in the cold. 

“I don’t see anything,” said Baby. 

“Look!” they all shouted together, but not soon 
enough. They had to look backward to see the 
big baby painted on the barn. It had nothing on 
but its shirt. 

“Fletcher’s Castoria,’ said the mother. “It’s 
supposed to jog the liver, but I have more faith in 
castor oil.” 

The train had come to a stop in the white wil- 
derness. Now a cattle train rumbled slowly past, 
car after car after car, casting a pattern of light 
and shade on the children’s faces. 

“Six, seven, eight —” chanted the children, 
counting the cars. They could see the steers steam- 
ing in the cold. They were packed so tight their 
horns stuck through the red slats. 

“Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen —”’’? chanted the 
children. They could hear the mooing. The steers 
were climbing on top of each other, trying to get 
out. Even after the caboose had passed, they 
could not forget the terrible mooing. 

“They were crying,” said Baby. 

“Beef on the hoof,” said the mother. ‘“‘Maybe 
some of Grandpa Winant’s on their way east.” 

Long before the journey’s end, they were dressed 
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and ready to get off. And their mother was hug- 
ging her handbag and reading the signs on the 
rooftops of the factories and mills and telling more 
stories with no beginnings or endings. 

“Claussen Paint and Varnish. They gave me 
that cut-glass fruit bowl for a wedding present. 
The fat Claussen girl was called Dolly.” 

Before the children could look for the fat 
Claussen girl, their mother had switched to some 
smoking chimneys. 

“He had a pew just in front of ours at the 
Fourth, but Father said he’d never trust him 
around the corner. He once sold Father a cow 
that went dry.” 

There was no more of that story either. They 
were pulling into the station. 

The porter lifted the children down the steps, 
one by one. It was bitter cold. They straggled 
down the platform and past the great black pant- 
ing engine lost in clouds of white steam. Faces 
came out of the steam suddenly, bending dawn 
over them, smiling — the aunts and the uncle and 
the great old man with the white beard. He 
lifted them up, one by one, and examined them. 
His beard brushed their faces. He held Buby 
right up to his nose. 

‘This one is a Winant,” he said. 

The brougham was like a little house. ‘The 
coachman’s name was Johansen. Johansen put 
the fur rug over their knees. He called their 
mother Miss Yulie. Plop, plop, plop went the horse’s 
hoofs. 

It was so cold the children snuggled down under 
the robe. Their mother kept her face at the 
window. 

‘“There’s Kranz’s candy store,” she called back 
to them. “I wonder if old Mr. Kranz is still alive. 
He made my wedding cake. Look! A new sky- 
scraper where your great-grandfather’s grain ele- 
vator used to stand. Now, when we get to the 
bridge, you’ll smell the coffee roasting in the ware- 
house by the river.” 

And when they got to the bridge she told them 
to smell, and, just as she had said, they smelled 
the coffee roasting. 


Eere was big in the other home — the 
long mirror inside the front door, and the chairs 
and tables, and the paper cutter shaped like a 
sword, and the Moorish Girl and the Wounded 
Deer in their great gold frames, and the bear that 
held the canes and umbrellas in his arms by the 
library door. Everything was dark. Even by day 
there was always a light in the front hall. Everyone 
wore black, even the old ladies in aprons — the 
Girls — and Emma, who got the children up and 


put them to bed. And everyone knew everyone 
else. “Why, Mr. Gumprecht, how good to see 
you again,” said their mother to the funny little 
man who came to wind the clocks. 

Three aunts lived in the other home, the little 
aunt who was a great-aunt, Aunt Lydie, and the 
fat aunt, Aunt Ellie, and the beautiful young aunt, 
Tanta, who had breakfast in bed in a cap. But 
there was only one uncle, Uncle Gus, who was 
married to Aunt Ellie. The children loved Uncle 
Gus. He brought them jujubes to suck. He 
cranked up the victrola in the morning room, 
and when the music came out of the horn, he 
put on a straw hat and took a cane from the bear’s 
arms and did the cakewalk. They almost died 
laughing when he did the cakewalk. 

“Turn that thing off, Gus,” called Great-aunt 
Lydie crossly from the center parlor. She was at 
her writing desk, writing letters to her brother 
who had the gold fever. 

Every morning when the children came down 
to breakfast they found Grandpa Winant in the 
morning room by the window reading a news- 
paper. Sometimes he would put down the paper 
and call to them. “Come here, you little monkeys, 
and let me have a good look at you.” But they 
hung back, dawdling over their cereal. They 
were afraid of his white beard. 

Every evening after supper they kept watching 
to see if he had come home from the office. “‘He’s 
there!’ they whispered, tiptoeing to the library 
door. They could see him and his newspaper in the 
lamplight. But it was a long way through the 
darkness to the lamplight, and the bear guarded 
the entrance, his terrible glass eyes gleaming. 
They wrapped the red velvet portieres around 
them and peeked at Grandpa Winant, all alone in 
the lamplight. Grandma Winant was dead. 

When everyone was busy the children played 
with the cards on the silver card tray under the 
hall mirror. They sorted out the little ones and 
the big ones and the cards with the corners turned 
down. Every day there were more cards. ‘“Cor- 
ners turned down mean Called in Person,” said 
their mother, as she hurried past them. “You 
mustn’t lose any of those; they all have to be re- 
turned.” 

The children sat on the landing, where the light 
shone through the Knight and his lilies, and 
watched the hunters moving on the big clock and 
the little moon on the clock’s face that got bigger 
every day. “Ding Dang Dong Ding. Dong Ding 
Dang Dong,” sang the clock, out of the stillness. 


oe Gus took the children to the opera. He 
put a coin in the box attached to the seat ahead 
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of them and took out opera glasses. When the 
lights went off and the stage was lit, Baby stood 
up on the pile of squirrel capes and told everyone 
what was going to happen next. 

“Now they’re going to put the witch in the oven. 
Now they’re going to eat the gingerbread,” she 
said, out loud. 

“T see you’ve got your hands full, Gus,” said a 
man leaning from behind. The children were 
ashamed of Baby. 

When they got home, Aunt Lydie asked them 
who sang. They did not know. 

“Our new mezzo. Quite an armful, but she can 
sing,” said Uncle Gus. ‘Gretel sang flat.” 

The front parlor smelled of roses. There were 
callers in the front parlor, Cousin Cyrus and 
Cousin Bessie and Cousin Mattie Parker. The 
children hung on to the arms of their mother’s 
chair and observed the cousins. 

“Where did they get that curly hair?’ asked 
Cousin Bessie. “There was never any curl in our 
branch that I know of.” 

“After all, they have a father,’ said their 
mother. 

“I think that second one is a throwback to the 
Harrisons,” remarked Cousin Cyrus. ‘“There’s 
a look about the eyes that reminds me of Aunt 
Pansy Harrison.” 

“God forbid !” exclaimed their mother. 

“The Harrisons were connected but not re- 
lated,” said Cousin Bessie. “‘ They bury in Kalama- 
zoo.” 

They all agreed that Baby was pure Winant. 

“But you can’t be sure till she gets her second 
teeth and the gap shows up,” said Uncle Gus, 
putting his head in the door. 

The aunts pounced on him. “You don’t know 
anything about it, Gus,? said Great-aunt Lydie. 
“The gap between the front teeth is Parker. The 
fang incisors are Winant.” 

They counted up all the relations who had the 
Parker gap or the Winant fangs. Uncle Gus 
went out laughing, with his hands over his ears. 

Upstairs, in the big bedroom, Tanta was dress- 
ing for a party. She let the children play with all 
the silver pieces on her dressing table and smell 
all her bottles. She let them lift out all the trays 
from her candy box. No one wanted the choco- 
lates with the nasty green foils. They had to go 
to the bottom to find those in silver wrappers. 

“How would you like to be grown-up and get 
candy from a beau?” 

She was smiling her naughty smile, so they 
knew she was teasing. “‘Well, when you are grown- 
up, you’ll be awfully sorry if you don’t get any,” 
she said. 

Would Tanta be allowed to go to the party? 
While the children ate supper, the aunts were 
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quarreling. Great-aunt Lydie said she shouldn’t 
go because she was still in mourning. She had 
had attention, Aunt Lydie told their mother, and 
it had gone to her head. Aunt Ellie said she should 
go. The party was for the orphans, and the 
orphans were a family charity, and the family 
should be represented in the tableaux. Their 
mother said she could go if Uncle Gus took her 
and brought her home before the cotillion. 

“I hope she won’t have to bring Gus home,” 
said Great-aunt Lydie crossly. 

But Uncle Gus didn’t care. He had cranked up 
the victrola, and His Master’s Voice came singing 
out of the horn. 


Smarty Smarty Smarty 

Thought she’d have a party 

Don’t forget what the teacher taught 
You'll be sorry if you get caught — 


“Turn that thing off, Gus,” said the great-aunt, 
but the children loved the Smarty song. They 
loved Uncle Gus. They were glad he was going 
to the party with Tanta. They waited up in their 
wrappers to see them go off. Uncle Gus looked 
splendid in his shiny top hat. Tanta’s great pink 
dress filled the front hall. Her hair was white; her 
cap edged with pearls. A black mask hid her eyes, 
but not her naughty smile. Her neck and arms 
were shining bare. 

“Not much left to the imagination,” said Uncle 
Gus, getting into his overcoat. 

“Nonsense,” said their mother crossly. ‘‘She’s 
a Watteau.” 

“I don’t see how Ellie stands it,’ Aunt Lydie 
said to their mother later in the bedroom. “He’s 
reverting to type. I can remember going to 
market at Henckle’s with Mother. Old Gus 
Henckle stood behind the chopping block and 
cut up the meat.” 

“Gus has been very nice with my children, Pll 
say that for him,” said their mother. “And 
Father says he’s the up-and-coming man at the 
Yards.” 


War was wrong with Uncle Gus? 

“He’s not a real uncle. He’s an uncle-in-law,” 
their mother told them. She was taking them to 
see the lake. The wind whirled around the corners 
of the houses and blew the new snow in their faces. 
Their mother didn’t mind the wind. She loved it. 
She made them climb up on the mountains of ice 
by the lake shore, dragging Baby behind them. 
But there was no lake. No boats calling to each 
other. Only frozen snow as far as they could see, 
forever and ever and ever. 

They went to the candy store and sat on gold 
chairs and had cocoa and whipped cream. The 
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hot air blew up from a hole in the floor around 
their feet. On the walls were mirrors tied with gold 
bowknots and paintings of beautiful girls wading 
in streams. 

An old man came from behind the candy coun- 
ter and shook hands with their mother. “No 
boys to carry on the business? Too bad,” he said, 
but he gave them each a bag of sugar stars. 

When everyone else was out, Aunt Lydie 
stopped writing letters to her brother who had the 
gold fever. She took off her glasses and spun 
them into a button on her dress and told the chil- 
dren about the piano in the front parlor that had 
come all the way across the Alleghenies, pulled 
by mules. When it was set in place, she told them, 
their great-grandmother sat down and played 
The Campbells Are Coming, Tra-la, Tra-la. The 
children didn’t want to hear the piano story. 

“Tell about the baby.” 

“Tell about the little muff.” 

“Tell about the burning brands,” they begged 
her. 

It was all the same story. “It was Sunday,” 
Aunt Lydie began. “We were coming back from 
service at the Third Church. We stopped on the 
bridge and saw the light of a fire in the sky.” 

The children knew what was coming next. 
The fire got bigger and bigger. The wind blew 
more and more. Grandpa put wet blankets on 
the roof to save the house, but the wind blew the 
blankets away. Uncle Daniel buried the silver 
in the sand behind the house. Then the water- 
works went. There was no more water. Even 
the sidewalks were on fire. Grandma put a coat 
over her nightgown, and the nurse carried the 
baby, and they ran down to the beach. The 
burning brands were flying all around them. 
“My God, is that a baby? It will be killed,” cried 
a man on the beach (the children loved that part). 
At last a boat came along and took them all to 
the West Side, and they were saved. But they had 
no clothes. All Grandma had saved was her little 
ermine muff. And the baby was ther mother, 
Aunt Lydie told them. And the silver pitcher 
that Uncle Daniel had buried in the sand was this 
pitcher. Aunt Lydie showed them the dent in it 
where Uncle Daniel had kicked it up after the 
fire was over. 

The afternoon before Christmas, Aunt Ellie 
took the children to the orphanage, carrying 
baskets of presents. They were proud to be going 
to the orphanage with Aunt Ellie, just as Grandma 
had always done. 

“I am going to orphans,” Baby informed the 
policeman at the corner. 

They stood in the hall of the orphanage under 
the picture of Jesus and Suffer Little Children, waiting 
with their baskets. A bell rang, and the orphans 


came clattering down the stairs and swarmed 
around them. ‘There were hundreds of them. 
They wore blue dresses, all alike, and black stock- 
ings and black button boots, and their hair was 
cut off like boys’. They stroked the squirrel capes 
and felt the roses under the bonnets and put their 
fingers up Baby’s curls and tried to pick Baby 
up in their arms. Baby kicked them, dropped her 
basket, and ran down the corridor, screaming. 

“They’re not mine; they’re my sister’s,” said 
Aunt Ellie, following the orphanage lady to the 
door. “They live in the East. She’s brought them 
home for Christmas.” 

And in the carriage she told the children: “You 
must be good at our Christmas tree. Now that 
your mother is back and the whole family is as- 
sembled, we are going to divide your grand- 
mother’s things. They will be put in equal piles 
on the floor, and we will draw lots for them. 
That way it will be perfectly fair and there will 
be no arguments. We want this to be a very happy 
occasion.” 

When they got home, the Christmas tree was 
set up in the front parlor. A new uncle was put- 
ting the last star on top — Uncle Tad, from the 
country — and a new aunt, Aunt Grace, was get- 
ting a boy out of his leather leggings. The ehildren 
didn’t bother about the boy. ‘They rushed out 
of their tights and bonnets and capes. They 
couldn’t wait to see the presents. They mustn’t 
touch them, their mother told them, they could 
only look at them. So they went around the piles 
on the floor, looking. There were necklaces and 
rings and bracelets and silver bags and lace shawls 
and feathers and a pair of pearly opera glasses 
and all sorts of queer little boxes. In one pile the 
children spotted the silver pitcher with the dent 
in it and the muff. They knew what those were. 
That was the muff, that was the pitcher saved from 
the burning brands. 

The little boy, Taddie, was led around to all 
the aunts, carrying a bowl filled with slips of paper. 

“Which are our presents?” asked the children 
when all the slips had been drawn. 

But their mother wouldn’t let them play with 
the presents in their pile. She laid a bracelet 
safely in shining satin and snapped the box shut. 

Baby picked up the ermine muff and stroked 
the little black tails. 

“Put that down,” their mother said. “That 
isn’t ours. It went to Aunt Ellie. Now we must 
all pack up everything before Grandpa comes 
home. This will be a sad sight for him.” 

‘‘Aren’t moonstones bad luck?” asked ‘Tanta, 
putting away the moonstones. 

“Who got the pearl set that Mother wore to 
Lincoln’s inaugural?” asked Aunt Ellie, folding a 
lace shawl. 
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Aunt Grace was at a mirror trying a feather in 
her hair, placing it this way and that way, making 
silly faces at herself in the mirror. “When would I 
ever wear this thing?” she asked. 

“It’s a very fine paradise,” said their mother 
crossly. “Father bought it for her in Paris.” 

“Take it off, Grace,” said Uncle Tad. He was 
cross, too. Aunt Grace was not a real aunt. 

Only the children knew that Uncle Gus had 
come home from the office early. Only they 
knew what he was doing in the pantry. They 
trouped behind him as he came hustling down the 
hall with a big glass bowl in his arms. He set it 
on a table in the center parlor. 

“You all look about as cheerful as Moody and 
Sankey,” he said. “Pve made some punch, and 
I advise you all to come in and partake.” 

The Girls brought Christmas cookies and fruit- 
cake from the pantry. Uncle Gus unhooked the 
glass cups from the edge of the bowl and scooped 
the punch with a ladle. Soon everyone was in the 
front parlor, glass in hand, back to the fire. They 
were talking all at once. 

“Do you remember that time when —?” began 
Aunt Ellie. 

“Has anyone ever heard from —?” began Aunt 
Lydie. 

“What ever became of —?” began Uncle Tad. 

Tanta was flashing the big green stone on her 
finger in the firelight. 

Before long their mother was showing Uncle 
Tad a new dance. “Four steps forward, four steps 
back. Grapevine! No, clumsy, cross one foot over 
the other.” Their mother, in Uncle Tad’s arms, 
dancing! The children hid for shame behind a sofa. 

“What did you put in this, Gus?” said Aunt 
Lydie, twirling her glass around and around. 

“Dynamite. Trust Gus!” said Uncle ‘Tad. 

“Run into the pantry, children, and get your 
lemonade, and take Taddie with you,” said their 
mother. 

But, instead, the children took Taddie to the 
center parlor. They stood up on chairs and un- 
hooked the cups and dipped them into the punch. 
The punch was good. They showed Taddie how 
to scoop the punch up in his cup. They took Tad- 
die to see the calling cards and the sword paper 
cutter and the victrola and the Moorish Girl and 
the Wounded Deer. They took all the umbrellas 
and canes away from the bear and crawled into 
the bear’s arms and felt his glass eyes and kissed 
his snout. They raced upstairs to the landing to 
look at the moon on the clock. They raced back 
to the punch bowl and dipped in their cups and 
scooped all that was left under the ice. They 
raced down the hall and slid on the bare floor 
all the way into the dining room. They had forgot- 
ten their disappointment about the presents. 
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“Smarty party,” sang Baby to Uncle Gus, chas- 
ing after him, tripping, and falling. 

“Bully for you!” said Uncle Gus, ducking her 
gallantly with his tray full of glasses. 

Everyone was happy now in the front parlor. 
Aunt Lydie was at the piano with her head 
thrown back, singing The Campbells Are Coming, 
Tra-la, Tra-la. In the pantry, Johansen and the 
Girls were drinking what was left of the punch 
from a pitcher. Everything was lovely, everything 
was light and bright and lovely in the dark house. 

Only the children knew that Grandpa Winant 
had come home. He was in the library with the 
lamplight shining on his sad old white beard. 
Only the children knew where Baby was. She 


was on the sofa in the library with Grandpa. 
And afterward, when everyone was searching, only 
they knew where the muff had gone to, and they 
weren’t telling. It was with Baby on the sofa 
with Grandpa in the library. 

They stood in the hall and watched Emma 
hooking up ‘Taddie’s leather leggings with a 
buttonhook. He was almost asleep. 

“Ding Dang Dong Ding. Dong Ding Dang 
Dong,” said the clock. 

“Time you were all in bed,” said Emma, herd- 
ing them upstairs. ‘You have to be up bright and 
early to meet your father on Christmas morning.” 

The children were too boozy to wonder. They 
had forgotten all about their father. 


To an Astronaut Dying Young 


BY MAXINE W. KUMIN 


Tell us: are you dead yet? The elephant ears of our radar 
still read you, wobbling over our heads like a baby star. 


They say you will orbit us now once every ninety minutes 
for years. And nothing about you will rot in your climate. 


Down here it is spring. Whole townships huddle outdoors in the evening, 
round-eyed as the cattle once were, but this time watching and waving 


as your little light winks overhead, as it tilts and veers to the west. 
You sit in the contour chair that fitted your torso best 


but by summer, who will still think to measure your perigee? 
Only the faithful few who set up a rescue committee. 


Such ingenuity! Think now; can God have invented it? 
We know that when planes crack open and spill the unlucky ones out, 


there are tag ends to go on. He stands by to pick up the pieces 
we label, and grieving, hand back to His care at requiem masses. 


Even the dead at sea have a special path to His bosom. 
Combing the mighty waves, He grapples up souls from the bottom. 


But there you go again, locked up in your perfect manhood, 
coasting beyond the reach of the last seraph in the void. 


Not one levitating saint can rise from the golden pavement 
high enough over the ridgepole to yank you back into His tent. 


This was a comfortable kingdom, the dome of it tastefully pearled 
till you cut loose. Your kind of death is out of God’s world. 
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“eee BARBARA is one of the few 
cities along the southern California 
coast that has not succumbed alto- 
gether to the automobile. The place 
is full of cars, and the traffic is heavy, 
but the controls are distinctly su- 
perior to the task at hand. In my 
month’s sojourn there (which I men- 
tioned in the November Atlantic), I 
heard no automobile horn sounded. 
The driver in need of a horn, so it 
seemed, had got himself into an un- 
tenable position and was, therefore, 
inept, or else he was too inexperi- 
enced to realize the futility of horn 
tooting. Either way, he would be 
cutting a figure that other Santa 
Barbara drivers would regard with 
derision. 

It was relaxing, also, to drive 
within a 25 mph speed limit where 
all other drivers were doing the same 
thing: outwitting or outjumping the 
rest of the world simply isn’t worth 
the trouble, under that circumstance. 
One got around quickly just the 
same, for there were no tie-ups and 
no built-in jams. At some of the up- 
town corners, incidentally, was an 
artfully contrived “dip,” a rolling 
bump of which a sign gave warning 
and which could not be crossed at 


SPEED LIMIT 
25 MPH. 


more than 25 mph without bouncing 
the car’s occupants through the roof. 
Why the dip is not more widely used, 
especially near schools and in neigh- 
borhoods with many children, re- 
mains a mystery, for at safe speeds 
a dip is hardly noticeable. 

The visitor from Boston or New 
York is astonished to find in the 
Santa Barbara shopping district that 
there are actually parking places 
at the curb. There are no meters, 
but there are fifteen-minute zones 
and one-hour zones, with the space 
for each car marked on the pave- 
ment, and it is considered a poor idea 
to park carelessly in disregard of the 
markings. The main reason for the 
availability of parking spaces is an 
energetic and constant patrol by po- 
lice, who go whizzing about on 
three-wheeled motorcycles, putting 
time stamps on tires. I did not find 
out about the scale of penalties, but I 
got the impression that they would 
be troublesome. 

The other great weapon against 
the parking problem is a provision 
in the city’s building code that every 
new commercial structure, large or 
small, must include, on its own land 
and off the street, a parking area. The 
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number of cars to be accommodated 
is fixed by formula, according to the 
size and use of the building, and 
much of the city’s retail district is 
thus equipped: banks, restaurants, 
markets, office buildings, and such, 
The city forbids advertising bill- 
boards, and the banks bordering the 
freeway are blanketed with a luxuri- 
ant growth of ivy instead of bearing 
a crop of garish signs. 

For the rest, a system of one-way 
streets, plainly marked lanes, and 
plenty of traffic lights and stop signs 
keeps the city’s traffic in order. At 
many intersections a full stop is re- 
quired on both streets; at a place 
called Five Corners, five stop signs 
bring everything to a polite halt, 
with no hint of impatience or ar 
impending battle for precedence. 

The good sense and professional. 
ism of the drivers are conspicuous. 
To wait, to look, and to wait some 
more if need be are ordinary pro: 
cedure: a matter of self-preservation, 
immediate convenience, and not get: 
ting arrested. Such reasoning would 
seem strange in many Eastern cities 
but it seems to work very well indeec 
where they really give it a try. 

CHARLES W. Morton 
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Let’s Help the Kids with Their Ids 
aS Se ee eee nee eee ey, 


BY C. S. JENNISON 


C. S. JENNISON, who lives in Sheffield, Vermont, is a frequent con- 
tributor of poetry and prose to the ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


I have been told that psychiatry 
is not a subject upon which the lay- 
man should feel free to comment. I 
can’t go along with that. I am a 
layman, myself, and lately I have 
been exposed to a good deal of litera- 
ture on Why Flora Was Frigid, or 
what caused the tic in Joe R.’s left 
cheek. My initial reaction is a yawn, 
but I can be more constructive than 
that. 

‘Take Joe’s case. Joe was nearly 
forty when he began consulting his 
friendly, considerate psychiatrist at 
twenty-five dollars a throw. After 
months of exhaustive little téte-a- 
tétes, during which Joe ticked away 
like a reliable Elgin, Doctor X 
finally discovered the reason for the 
poor fellow’s affliction. Joe, in a 
burst of adolescent defiance against 
the puritanical atmosphere of his 
New England upbringing, had 
winked at a carnival girl at the age 
of fourteen. If he had been eighteen, 
or even seventeen, things would 
probably have worked out all right; 
but, as it was, Joe’s guilt complex, 
not to mention the tic, stayed around. 
Imagine. All those years. 

This is fairly typical of the kind of 
situation presented in most of the 
magazines. I realize Joe had a real 
problem growing up; and, looking at 
it in one light, I guess he was lucky to 
be able to skip the whole sorting-out 
process until he was fortyish. On the 
other hand, I keep wishing he had 
kept a diary — or at least a Daily 
Reminder Pad — when he was a 
boy. That way, he could have 
quickly produced his early history 
and got rid of the tic on his third 
or fourth visit, thereby saving every- 
body a lot of time, trouble, and 
money. 

Well, we can’t do anything about 
the people who are already grown 
up. But the toddlers of today are 
the neurotics of tomorrow, and I 
wince whenever I hear the merry 
laughter of children outside my win- 
dow. I have yet to see one single 
child take a minute off from baseball 
or jump rope to jot down notes re- 
cording fist fights or being called 
Fatso. And twenty or thirty years 
rom now, fhe same individuals will 
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be jamming the doctors’ offices, try- 
ing to remember such incidents. 

Obviously, what we need is a few 
practical, preventive measures. ‘‘See 
your psychiatrist once a week for ten 
years” is sensible enough advice for 
adults, but what about the children? 
The old idea that childhood is a 
happy time is badly outmoded, and 
the sooner we make the kids under- 
stand how miserable they are, the 
better off they will be in the long 
run. We take great pains to oversee 
the educational and physical prog- 
ress of the young, and faithfully file 
away for future reference such items 
as the advent of six-year molars, the 
dates of tetanus shots, and the yearly 
marks in arithmetic and spelling. 
Why not do the same with emo- 
tional milestones? In my opinion, 
we are guilty of grave negligence 
when we fail to keep a similar ac- 
count of the continuing mental 
trials of our offspring. 

I’m aware that an emotional- 
documentation system would be 
somewhat time-consuming, but I 
don’t think we should take a defeat- 
ist approach. Anything worth while 
presents a few difficulties. With pre- 
school children, even the busiest 
parents could set aside fifteen min- 
utes, say, at bedtime, for hearing and 
writing down the setbacks in little 
Junior’s or Sister’s day —such as 
who got the kiddy car first or who 
crunched all those nice plastic toys 
underfoot. Later, beginning perhaps 
in the first or second grade, the 
boys and girls could take over the 
filing chore themselves, progressing 
to incidents like who ducked Sister 
in the swimming pool and how 





Junior had to make do with an 
eighty-dollar English bicycle. These 
daily data could be typed up bi- 
annually and kept in a folder for 
latter-day perusal, with headings 
like “Junior, Hates and Frustra- 
tions, Age Four” at the immediate 
disposal of future psychiatrists. I 
feel sure that a few well-tabulated 
facts would be infinitely prefer- 
able to a bunch of old hit-or-miss 
memories. 

An accounting of the adolescent 
years would be more of a problem, 
of course, because of the numerous 
and fluctuating tribulations of chil- 
dren passing through that particular 
period of development. Teen-agers 
hate everything (and I do mean 
everything). Therefore, I should like 
to suggest that kids from twelve to 
sixteen list their hates no oftener 
than once a month. Their main 
hates, that is. Otherwise, everyone 
is going to run out of paper. 

Since the modern world continues 
to stress greater efficiency in all 
areas, I believe the preceding plan 
has a great deal to recommend it. 
There is only one thing that bothers 
me. I have privately noted a certain 
faddism (more kindly referred to as 
progress) in medical circles, and I 
am inclined to think the physicians 
will always be one jump ahead of us 
laymen. For instance, as soon as 
they decide that sulfa is a cure-all, 
they announce that penicillin is bet- 
ter, except it happens to be danger- 
ous, whereupon they change to 
Terramycin, which turns out to be 
tricky in a number of cases, so they 
switch to cortisone, which makes 
everyone moonfaced. And just when 
they get through saying that most 
ailments are unquestionably caused 
by various vitamin deficiencies, they 
come up with viruses, which eventu- 
ally, and predictably, become old 
hat when the professional men get 
going on some new and fascinating 
discovery like the current choles- 
terol kick. Consequently, I have a 
nagging feeling that when today’s 
mixed-up moppets finally reach ma- 
turity and enter the psychiatric wait- 
ing rooms carefully clutching their 
well-compiled records of nervous and 
neurotic experiences, the psychia- 
trists will start expounding about 
the probable perils inherent in mess- 
ing around inside people’s minds. 
Either that, or they will soberly in- 
sist that all mental and emotional 
disturbances can be directly traced 
to physical causes. 
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Nil Admirari 
Bs es eke EOE, 
BY STEPHEN BARR 


STEPHEN Barr is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Woodstock, New York. This is his 
second appearance in the ATLANTIC. 

In the old days, people used to 
write d — n when they meant damn. 
The idea was to get the idea across, 
and, at the same time, get the credit 
for not actually writing it down. 
Like so many other things, this 
strategy has undergone improve- 
ment and thereby become an end in 
itself. Fowler tells us that the ob- 
vious is better than the obvious 
avoidance of it, but another savant, 
Isadora Duncan, said that 
work but the artistic gesture that 
counts. Anyway, the net result is 
the art of elision and shunning the 
vulgar. 

The trouble with me is that so 
many things get shunned that I 
never realized were vulgar; and I 
have the uncomfortable feeling that 
Pm probably no more than an 
upper-lower-middlebrow. With the 
avant-garde, things have reached a 
dizzying height. I think they feel 
that everything is vulgar, and the 
best thing to do is avoid it. ‘They 
subscribe to the rule of Least said, 
soonest mended. Keep your trap 
shut, and you won’t have anything 
to be sorry for. 

The twelve-tone-scale composers 
have worked out a system whereby 
anything so commonplace as a tune 
is automatically stifled at birth, but 
John Cage has gone much further, 
because one of his piano pieces con- 
tains not one single note that is com- 
monplace — in fact, it doesn’t con- 
tain any notes at all. If the audience 
coughs or shuffles its feet, that is the 
music. Or at least I am told that 
this, plus the alfresco noise of ex- 
terior crickets, is what Cage intends. 

This being the case, I suppose one 


it’s not 





Jack Daniel’s rick yard with hard maple for 


smoothing out our old-fashioned sippin’ whiskey. 


Every so often, trucks bring hard maple 
down to our rick yard to be sawed, stacked 
and burned in the open air. The special 





CHARCOAL 
MELLOWEL 


charcoal produced is packed tightly in vats ^) 
10 feet deep, and our whiskey is trickled in. DROP 
Ten days later, out it seeps... sippin ( 
smooth even before aging. This is 

BY DROP 


Charcoal Mellowing, a slow and costly 

process. But we believe you'll agree it’s 

worth it, once you've sipped Jack Daniel’s. 
: © 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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Some think the word IMPORTED 





Means super-fine, of course. 
But wise folks are reported 
To consider first the source! 


The first source of fine woollen fabrics 
is Britain. When buying clothing 


you'd be wise to look for 


Fabrics Forever in Fashion 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 





Just Published! 


New revised edition of 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK 


Edited by A. S. Burack 


A complete guide to all 
phases of the writing craft. 
Leading authors, editors, and 
literary agents give profes- 
sional advice on plotting, 
characterization, dialogue, 
backgrounds, markets, etc. 
Practical instruction in the 
writing of novels and short 
stories, non-fiction, verse, 
humor, television scripts, 
plays, juvenile books, ete. 
Lists more than 2,000 mar- 
kets for manuscript sales, 
giving addresses, editorial re- 
quirements, rates of pay. 





What to write, how to write, where to sell. 
@ 92 chapters of instruction 
@ Over 2,000 markets for manuscript sales 


“The best book for free-lance writers, 
complete in one volume —”’ 


778 pages $6.95 
— other excellent books for writers — 

WRITERS ON WRITING 

ed. by Walter Allen $3.95 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 

by Edward S. Fox $3.95 
WRITING POETRY 

by John Holmes $5.00 
HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 

by Walter Kerr $3.95 
THE WRITER'S RHYMING DICTIONARY 

by Langford Reed $2.95 
TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING 

Edward B. Roberts $6.50 


At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


could go to one of his recitals, if that 
piece were on the program, and play 
a recording of something by Cole 
Porter on a portable victrola. Mr. 
Porter could then sue Mr. Cage for 
plagiarism, since, according to Mr. 
Cage’s expressed plan, Mr. Porter’s 
piece would be being played as by 
Mr. Cage. (This, of course, shows 
why logic isn’t any good when you 
come to the arts.) 

The delicacy and restraint of this 
composition has a double force, since 
not only do we sit imagining the 
inept and cloddish strains that we 
have not heard, but we can go over 
in our mind the fact that he has 
chosen the piano as its noninstru- 
ment. 

It is not not for the oboe, or not not 
for Borrah Minnevitch’s Rascals and 
their harmonicas, but it zs not for the 
piano. ‘Thus, the piano takes on a 
cast of inexpressible vulgarity, and I 
was unable to listen to one for several 
weeks after Cage’s recital without 
wincing. 

The Cage technique is not to be 
confused with that of James Joyce. 
Joyce can skirt the edge of not quite 


saying dozens of things at the same 
time. In Finnegans Wake there are 
depths beneath depths of the incom- 
pletely stated, so that I have the 
impression of three dimensions of 
shunned banalities. But it makes me 
feel hemmed in and overprotected. 
With less inventive minds, the effect 
is one of status maneuvering; the 
radio and TYV pitch has this quality, 
as well as the nice avoidance of giv- 
ing offense. 

The under-understatement, or nul- 
method, is useful in painting and 
is, I suppose, the end product of im- 
pressionism. A very advanced ex- 
ample is the painting called White on 
White in the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, but someone has gone 
further still and exhibited — or in- 
hibited — a blank canvas. I heard 
about this from a painter who said 
it was “‘by’? So-and-so, but I won- 
dered why / couldn’t claim it. After 
all, I hadn’t painted it, too. 

Metonymy rules here: The con- 
tainer equals the thing contained; 
and I am the wrong container — I 
don’t paint. Or, rather, I don’t 
not-paint things. 


You Can’t Go Home 
EE mea | ne; 


BY WALTER M. GIBB 


Warrer M. Gis is on the news staff of the Baltimore 
SUN and has written severa! light pieces for these pages. 


A disturbing aspect of television is 
my inability to go home after the 
show. Perhaps inability, with its 
connotation of too many pretzels, is 
not the word; impossibility might be 
better, or whatever term physicists 
apply when the spatial relationship 
precludes to and fro. Because I am 
there already, and it is all too soon. 

I am no quick-change artist. 
After two hours in a leading role I 
need to taper off before resuming my 
old walk-on with spear. A few reels 
suffice, and these are amply pro- 
vided by the trip home. That pas- 
sage from theater aisle to suburban 
walk offers crowd sequences, sound 
effects, street scenes, action, lights, 
and a fine supporting cast. 

The movie, let us assume, is 
grade-A gangster. The last gun 
barks; there is a final wail of sirens; 
and allis over. From the atmosphere 
of unconcern round about me, I 


R? 


should say it is over for most of the 
spectators as well. They collect them- 
selves, along with their hats and 
coats, and head for the lobby. I head 
for the lobby too, but my hat is 
pulled well down in front, and I keep 
a hand in my right coat pocket. 
As other underworld figures have 
learned before me, theater entrances 
abound in plain-clothes men. No 
point in making their job easier. 
On the contrary, I sometimes con- 
found them with a touch of disarm- 
ing nonchalance. Once, coming 
from a Chester Morris classic, I 
asked a policeman for a light. But 
my wife thought that was overdoing 
it. “Tomorrow,” she said, “he may 
recognize you in the lineup.” 

Or perhaps the movie is one of 
war and intrigue. This demands 
another form of awareness. The 
lobby now becomes a rendezvous of 
enemy agents. Aided by the mar- 


quee lights and my years of experi- 
ence in counterespionage, I seldom 
fail to spot a pair of them (I trust no 
harm will come of my divulging that 
they work in pairs), each pretending 
enormous disinterest in the other. 
The trick is to note facial contour, 
details of dress, and so on, without 
arousing suspicion, and then retain 
this knowledge throughout the long 
ride home. 

Some films—the marital-prob- 
lem type, for example — cry aloud 
for a restaurant stop on the way 
home. It is amazing how much un- 
pleasantness can be smothered with 
onion and how large a reconciliation 
can be effected over a small ham- 
burger. Now there is opportunity 
for such wondrously heavy lines as, 
“The countess was merely a phase, 
my dear,” and for gestures as elo- 
quent as the matinee-idol shrug. 
Waitresses and countermen have a 
tendency to eavesdrop here, but that 
simply imparts a theater-in-the- 
round flavor. 

All this, however, has to do with 
the trip home, the trailer which fol- 
lows the feature, that half hour of 
do-it-yourself which cushions the re- 
turn to reality and which is such 
fun. But with televised drama, as 
indicated earlier, there is no going 
home. ‘Therefore, no trailer, no 
cushion, and, of course, no fun. 

It may be that the film shown is 
the very same one which, when 
viewed in a theater some time back, 
had given rise to a modestly splendid 
follow-up performance. But what 
happens now? The set is turned off, 
the lights go on, and there am I, a 
hero in terry cloth, with the cat 
asleep on my lap. There is nothing 
to do except, in Ring Lardner’s 
homey phrase, “help mother carry 
out the empty bottles.’ And there 
is no place to go save upstairs to bed, 
where a fellow can’t even wear his 
hat, let alone snap down the brim. 





















a gift of Chartreuse © 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 
you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 
1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 

4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 


Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 

30 Cooper Square, N. Y. Dept.Z. 





THE GREATEST 4 GIFT ...A CHILD’S LOVE 


Ea 


love the greatest gift of all—a 
‘sor a needy youngster in a friend’s 
Save the Children Federation. 
Upon receipt of' your first monthly contribution of 
$12.50, the person you designate will receive a gift card fol- 
lowed by the photograph and case history of the child. Thereafter, 
he or she will receive correspondence from the child, translated 
by the Federation. You may help a child in Greece, Korea, Italy, 
Finland, France or Lebanon. Make your gift meaningful. Provide 
a child with material benefits today — a better life tomorrow! 


Give someone you | 
child’s love. Spon- 1 
name through £ 


Serving Children for 30 Years SAVE THE CHILDREN F EDERATION Norwalk, Connecticut 
1 wish to contribute $150. annually; Enclosed is: 
] wish to sponsor a Child in n EA sa $12.50 a month [J $37.50 a quarter [] 
(countries listed above). $75 semi-annually [] $150 annually D 
or where the need is greatest ( ) in the name of: `I cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is my con- 
Tribution: OF Dz. iniecit 
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IE ST Bak a A ER A oo I PRIDE AE R E E ES N EEEE 
} CS Fe Fok eee Zone ...... Sthte AOPE i 
CIU iiss e a R Zone ...... a D AN AE Contributions are income tax deductible. AM-12-1 
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A study program in RAPID READING 
Sponsored by 


Columbia University 


UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


... tested, practical at-home instruction which can help 
you read much faster and with better retention 


3 OW OFTEN do you hear yourself saying, 
: H “I wish I had more time to read!” 

A This study program is the sensible 
- answer for every cultivated person who wants to 
keep up with the important reading forever flood- 
ing upon him—vital news; outstanding books and 
magazine articles; business, professional and 
technical documents; and other “must” reading. 
Seven years in preparation, this course enables 
you to read far more in the time you are now 
able to spare. 

For over a quarter of a century psychologists 
have been studying the reading process. Very 
early, one of the startling discoveries was that the 
average reading speed of American adults is be- 
low the average reading speed of children in the 
eighth grade; that is, less than 200 words per 
minute. Obviously, this is a hopelessly inade- 
quate rate. 

Two other highly important discoveries were 
made. FIRST, that contrary to a general belief, the 
slow reader is not a “sure” reader. People who 
read fast almost invariably retain far more of 
what they read than the plodding slow reader. 
SECOND, that slow reading is as common among 
those with high IQs as among the lesser brows. 

In sum, all the research has shown that slow 
and non-retentive reading has its basic explana- 
tion in bad reading habits. 

Good habits can be acquired as well as bad; 
and over the years reading researchers have grad- 
ually perfected good-habit-forming techniques 


which, within a remarkably short time, can be 
relied upon to improve immensely the reading 
skill of any normal person. 

In this Columbia University Study Program 
all the proven successful techniques have been so 
worked out that no supervising instructor is 
needed. Any individual working alone and mak- 
ing use of the simple devices and the practice ma- 
terial provided can be sure of success. 

The truth is that some improvement should 
show at the very beginning. That is the reason 
for the liberal offer made here—to send you the 
first portfolio, with the devices pictured, for two 
weeks’ trial. If you are not persuaded by your 
first experience of the importance to yourself of 
continuing, send everything back and the sub- 
scription will be canceled. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF OPERATION 


HE full program consists of thirteen port- 

folios, the first of which is sent for two weeks’ 
trial. You will receive a bill for $4.75 (plus a 
small postage and handling charge) , payable only 
if you decide to continue the course. If not, the 
portfolio, the Reading-Pacer and the Reading- 
Timer should be returned within two weeks. 

If you decide to continue with the full series, 
the succeeding twelve portfolios will be sent at 
intervals of three weeks (with a bill for $4.75, 
plus postage, in each case). Roughly, an average 
of fifteen minutes’ practice a day will be called 
for throughout the course. 





Columbia University Study Program in Rapid Reading, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
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What is your present reading sais A full col- 


umn in this magazine ordinarily runs to 


around 440 words. Read a column now and - 


time yourself with a Watch having a second 
hand. If it takes more than 55 seconds it is 
practically certain that this program will im- 


Do you find yourself reading word: by. word, .in- 


stead of in groups of words or phrases and: 
do you regress continually, looking back every 
line or so to check up on a word or words you | 
either missed or misunderstood? In most 
cases these habits can be almost totally elimi- 


prove both your speed and comprehension. nated, 


How many “fixations” do your eyes make on each 
_ line? Unconsciously, as you read across each 
line, your eyes actually move in little jumps. 
The momentary pauses between these jumps 
are called “eye fixations.” Read part of the 
material on the left hand page. You should 
get across each line with not more than three’ _ 
eye fixations. If you are not aware of the - 
number, have someone.watch your eyes’and 
count the fixations. Even if there are three— 
and certainly if there are more—your eye 
span can be widened by the exercises pro- 
vided; that is, there ‘will. be fewer fixations 
and you will read faster’ because. of this i im- 
provement alone. i 


How well do you retain what you read? Here is a A 
fair immediate test. You probably read in jjj- 
today’s newspaper the main news article, the ‘ I. 
one on the far rigħt-hand side of the front 
page. Without referring back, write down in ~ {I}: 
a few words what the article was about, what ` IW 

-person or persons were principally involved, 
and any‘other details evidently important. _ |j] . 
' Then go back to the article and.see how at- ff- 
tentively you actually did read it. This will. - Jif 
reveal to you the way you read all the time; . 
that is; this is your present standard of compre- 
hension and retention. In as few as two les- 
* sons it can be noticeably improved. 


THIS FIRST PORTFOLIO SENT FOR EXAMINATION. AND STUDY: 
... with privilege of return after fwo weeks’ trial 





CONTENTS 


Æ Basic Instruction Guide 

Æ Automatic Reading-Timer -'.. 
zÆ Calibrated Reading-Pacer i 
Æ Training Manual P 

x Eye-and-Mind Practice: Section 
Æ Reading-Pacer Practice Material 


X Speed-and-Comprehension Practice 
Material 


>x Speed-and- Comprehension Tasts 
Æ Reading Improvement Chart 
(to record your progress) 






. INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE WITH THE FIRST PORTFOLIO 


Reading- ‘Pacer and Reading- -Jimer 


(COMBINED RETAIL PRICE: $20.00) 






OTH OF THESE instruments are needed throughout the program. The. - 
Reading-Timer is always necessary to show one’s speed at different times~. 
- and‘ with different kinds of reading matter. The Reading-Pacer is the most 
practical pacing ‘machine available for individual use today and the only one 
‘designed for use at home. In use, the pacing bar descends from the top to the 
bottom of the page, at speeds which you can set, forcing you to read as fast as 
the bar is moving. The controlled rate of descent cati ‘be adjusted by the turn of 
a dial from 250 to 650 words per minute. From.the first lesson onward you gradu- - 


Yeo ally increase the speed to train yourself-to read faster. _ 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
sy NORMAN D. FORD 


<= An imaginative clerk in a Califor- 


nia travel agency created a substan- 


k? tial increase in business by pointing 
.out to Europe-bound clients that 
:. for only $450 more than their round- 
-trip fare to Rome, they could fly 


"home around the world. Jet planes, 


circling the globe in under seventy- 


“two hours, have erased time and 
_ brought the last and greatest of the 
‘world’s travel areas, the formerly 


remote and unattainable Orient, 


- within reach of the vacationer with 
-` four weeks’ time. 
-. _ In 1959 some 10,000 Americans 


circled the globe by air in an average 


7 time of forty-two. days; some 3000 
’ others took twice as long to go by 


sea; a mere handful rode one third of 


* the way by bus and train; and 


probably fewer than fifty’ followed 


an itinerary that included all six 


oe 


‘continents. For transportation, ho- 


tels, meals, and sightseeing, some 


“spent $60 or more per day; others 


went around the world in comfort on 


‘. a daily outlay of less than $10. 


When vacation time is less than 


> ninety days, air travel is almost com- 


‘, pulsory. By new economy-class jet 
. services, the basic global air fare runs 
_ approximately $1335, slightly less by 
. propeller qircraft. As the only one- 


way trip available with a round-trip 
fare discount, such a flight is un- 
deniably a good buy. 

At this basic fare, the traveler 
may elect to fly eastbound to India 
by way of Iceland, Scandinavia, 
Moscow, and: Tashkent in Central 
Asia; by an almost infinite variety of 
routes that ramble extravagantly all 
ever Europe; or via the Azores, 
Portugal, Spain, North Africa, and 
Egypt. The last two routes converge 
to cross the Bible lands to India. 
Beyond Delhi, a further multiplicity 
of optional routings lead homeward 


across the Pacific by way of Thailand 


or Singapore, and the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, and Japan. 

This vast choice of routings is 
made possible through the inter- 
change facilities of the sixty-odd air- 


‘ines comprising the International 


Air Transport Association. By -mu- 
tual agreement, all leading inter- 
national airlines charge identical 
fares, permit a free stopover at every 
city at which their planes make a 
scheduled call; and by routing pas- 
sengers over the systems of member 
lines, all are able — with minor ex- 
ceptions — to offer passengers an 
identical thoice of round-the-world 
routings and stopovers. 
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Since airline tickets are good for 
one year, the traveler with ample 
leisure might plan a trip taking him 
to Shannon, Dublin, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Paris, Madrid, Barcelona, Nice, 
Rome, Athens, Istanbul, Ankara, 
Beirut, Cyprus, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Amman, Damascus, Baghdad, Tehe- 
ran, Kandahar, Karachi, Ahmada- 
bad, Bombay, Delhi, Benares, Patna, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Siem- 
réap (Angkor Wat), Pnompenh, 
Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tai- 
peh, Okinawa, Tokyo, Honolulu, 
and back home — a total of forty- 
two cities in twenty-eight countries. 

Such a trip might comfortably 
occupy an entire year. By making 
each stopover city his base for several 
days, the traveler could explore the 
surrounding region by local day-long 
motor coach excursions, which, in 
well-organized tourist areas, such as 
Europe and Japan, are available in 
season at an average cost of $4 per 
day. Slightly longer out-and-back 
excursions may involve a stay of 
one or two nights elsewhere. From 
Cairo, for instance, one can make an 
inexpensive three-day excursion by 
rail to Luxor and Aswan; a similar 


~ two-day car trip from Delhi to Agra 


and Jaipur; and from Tokyo one 
may roam Japan from end to end 
over one of the world’s finest railway 
networks. By staying at the more 
comfortable second-class hotels at 
an inclusive demi-pension rate and 
by sightseeing as far as possible 
by public bus, rail, or excursion 
coaches, a thrifty traveler might 
well expect to circle the globe in 
300 days for a total daily expend- 
iture of less than $15, air fare 
included. 

By contrast, the thirty-day globe 


‘circler could briefly visit a maximum 


of only twelve cities at an overall 
cost exceeding $60 per day. Despite 
the advent of jets, the air traveler 
seeking the best compromise between 
money and time might still be ad- 
vised to emulate the feat of Phileas 
Fogg and devote eighty days to his 
circuit around the earth. By doing 
so, he could comfortably visit a total 
of twenty cities for a daily outlay in 
the vicinity of $32 or, if he is an 
experienced traveler, for as little as 
$27. : 

When thinking in terms of a 
round-the-world flight, few travelers 


. are aware that, with the exceptione” 


of an optional stopover at Djakarta, 
the conventional itinerary does not 
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cross the equator.. a |. 
the journey, temperature ` patterns. 


Closely follow our seasons at home. 
Climatically, the Middle and Far 
East are tolerable only from Novem- 
ber until March 15, while northern 
Europe and Japan can be uncom- 
fortably cold from December until 
March. . 

From this writer’s experience, the 
best months for round-the-world 
travel are from late October until 
mid-May. For a departure before 
the first of January, the best plan is to 
travel eastbound, taking in Europe 
in late fall, traversing the Bible 
lands and Far East during the cool 
season, and arriving in Japan in 
spring to coincide with cherry blos- 
som time. For a departure after 
January 1, one should travel west- 
bound, which means chilly weather 
in Japan but still ideal conditions 
in the Far and Middle East, and 
which brings one to Europe in 
spring. It is worth noting that most 
world voyageurs delay their depar- 
tures for Christmas and New Year’s; 
hence, the traveler who leaves earlier 
experiences considerably less diffi- 
culty in obtaining hotel and airline 
(or steamship) space. . 

After one studies an airline tariff 
with the aid of a travel agent and 
decides on the cities to be visited, 
planning a successful round-the- 
world itinerary simply amounts to 
ah intelligent apportionment of time 
to each place in relation to its in- 
terest. Most global tours devote al- 
most 20 per cent of their time to 
Japan, to India, and to western 
Europe; fifteen per cent to the Mid- 
dle East or Soviet Union; and the 
rest to such tourist favorites as Hong 
Kong, Angkor Wat,. and Bangkok. 
For approximately $106 more. than 
the basic fare, Australia may be in- 
cluded on a global flight, and for 
roughly $1600, one may fly via a 
wide choice of stopovers in Europe, 
in either east or west Africa, and in 
southern Africa, Australia, and the 
South Pacific. 

With an outline itinerary ree 
showing the number of days desired 
at each stopover, a travel agent will 
write up an exact schedule, make 
all flight reservations, provide infor- 
mation on which countries require 
visas (preferably obtained by mail 
before leaving), and supply addresses 
from which travel literature, guide 

spPooklets, and hotel listings may be 
secured. ‘Upon request, he will also 
make reservations at the more ex- 
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_Our great reserves of fine, light, dry 






















Puerto Rican rums—plus the craftsmanship 
that comes from generations of fine rum 

making—give Merito unmatched delicacy and -7 
deliciousness. This holiday, serve Merito Æ 
and, quite simply, you’ll be serving the best, | 


MERITO RUM 


bolling water, add cinnamon stick. J $ 


Hot Buttered Rum 
Place 2 oz. Merito Rum,.1 tsp. sugar, 
1 stick clnnamon, pinch of nutmeg, in. 
preheated mug or old-fashioned glass. 
Fill with boiling water. Drop in generous 
pat of butter. Carefully float a tablespoon 

, of flaming rum on top. . 


Eggnog 

You can now buy excellent eggnog mixes. 
Simply add 8 oz. of Merito Rum to each 
quart of mix. 


. Hot Rum Toddy 
Dissolve 1 tsp. sugar in 1 oz. hot water 
in mug or glass. Add 114 oz. Merito Rum, 
clove-studded lemon slice. Fill with 4 oz. 
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Works 
Day : 


‘LIONEL TRILLING 


says Irving Feldman’s 


‘poetry is “the most 


interesting and 
satisfying body of 
‘work that any of the 
younger poets has 
d” produced.” 


hy Irving Y inan 
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Short stories 
by a master 


/Sean O'Faolain 


A sense of autumn and 


“The first qualities 


| associate with 
Irving Feldman’s work 
are independence 
from fashion, as 
distinguished from 
tradition, imaginative 
freedom and textural 
richness. He is his 
own man and works 
his own vein. The 
result is poetry that is 
at once forthright, 
intellectually tough 
and lyrically 
charming.” ~JOHN 
MALCOLM BRINNIN 


At all bookstores » $3.95 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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twilight, of people and places 
fondly remembered, is richly 


portrayed in this superb 
new collection of stories. 


‘Whether describing the pathetic 


pensive hotels. 
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Alternatively, one 
may select recommended lower-cost 
hotels from guidebooks, write for 
reservations on a ten-cent air letter 
sheet, and invariably receive con- 
firmation within fourteen days. 
Eight times a year, a Dutch liner 
leaves Miami for an eighty-day voy- 
age around the world. Calling first 
at Bermuda and England, the ship 
spends a week in Holland, then cir- 
cumnavigates the globe by way of 
ports in Egypt, Aden, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tahiti or Peru, 
and Panama. These passenger ships, 
which fly the: house flags of the 
Nederland or Royal Rotterdam 
Lloyd lines, maintain the proud 
traditions of immaculate Dutch ship- 


‘keeping and hearty bourgeois meals, 


yet fare for the full world cruise 
starts at a bargain level of $885 and 
ranges up to $1299 for the best 
tourist-class accommodations. As an 
alternative, by changing ships in 
Australia or the Far East one can 
make a three-stage world cruise with 
a choice of stopovers at way ports for 
approximately $900 to $1200 tourist 
class, depending on the route. This 
flexible means of travel is provided 
by a group of the world’s leading 
liner companies, which operate as a 
single system through an organiza- 
tion called Interchange Lines, much 
as do the airlines, through the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. 

Most round-the-world passenger 
liners carry from two to eight hun- 
dred passengers, divided between 
tourist and first class (a minority also 
carry cabin-class passengers, while 
several are exclusively one-class ships, 
whose offerings are slightly superior 
to the usual tourist-class accommo- 
dations). In passenger ships, each 
class has its own dining room, with 
the most elaborate meals served in 
first class. Although fares vary with- 
in each class, depending on size and 
location of cabin, all passengers en- 
joy the standard choice of menu, 
served in the dining room of their 


oN 
age is spent in foreign ports, from 
which opportunities for sightseeing 
excursions are limited by the dura- 
tion of the vessel’s stay. 

The traveler who prefers the lei- 
surely pace and intimacy with the 
countryside of surface transportation 
will discover a fund of information 
about these services in two readily 
obtainable guides: Cook’s Continental 
Timetable, available for $1.50 from 
Thomas Cook & Son, Berkeley 
Street, London, W. 1; and the 
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Europabus Schedule, free from Europa- 
bus, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Bus and railway timetables for 
other countries are generally avail- 
able without charge from national 
tourist offices, whose addresses may 
be found in the New York or San 
Francisco telephone directories or 
obtained from travel agents. 

With these timetables, one should 
have no difficulty in planning a 
trip around the world chiefly by 
overland transportation. After leav- 
ing Calais, France, by the Simplon- 
Orient Express, for example, the 
traveler may cross Europe with a 
choice of stopovers at Paris, Lau- 
sanne, Milan, Venice, Zagreb, Bel- 
grade, and Istanbul. From Turkey’s 
Asiatic shore the Taurus Express will 
bear him on to Ankara, Aleppo, 
Baghdad, and Basra. Timing his 
arrival at this port to coincide with 
the departure of the British India 


class. In freighters, there is but a 
single class, and fares vary only 
slightly, being a little higher for 
suites or special cabins, where they 
exist; all passengers eat in the officers’ 


Line steamer for Karachi, he may 
again entrain at the Pakistani capital 
and continue to Lahore, Delhi, Be- 
nares, Patna, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Colombo in Ceylon. Second-class 


meaningless memories or the 
frustrations of middle-aged men 
_ in love, Sean O'Faolain, 
in I. REMEMBER! I REMEMBER], 
writes with perception anda „& 
passionate understanding k 
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of human isolation. 


„Át all booksiores + $4.50 
Atlantic» Little, Brown 


dining saloon and have the same 
menu as the ship’s officers. 

On more expensive liners, a nine- 
ty-day world cruise averages $3500; 
on freighters, $1450. Undeniably 
restful and invigorating, a sea cruise 
nevertheless suffers from the draw- 
back that only one third of the voy- 
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through fare from London to Co- 
lombo amounts to roughly $276. A 
side trip from Aleppo to Damascus, 
Beirut, and Jerusalem by train and 
jitney would add about $40. 


By train from Victoria Station e” 


one may proceed through Belgium’s 
art cities to Germany, Denmark, 


© Sweden, and Norway, and from Oslo 
over the wildly scenic Flam Railway 
route to Bergen. The standard six- 
day Norwegian fiord cruise then 
takes one to Hammerfest, from which 
comfortable post buses cross Finnish | Hang up | 


Lapland to connect with trains for 
Helsinki, Leningrad, and Moscow. your hat..N 
The world traveler may then fly on l 
to Tashkent and Delhi and continue : 
by train through India to Ceylon. be at home in 
An alternative route is to take a SE 
train to Berlin and change to another 
for Poznan, Warsaw, Smolensk, and 
Moscow; or for greater variety, to 
travel first to Nürnberg and go on 
by train to Karlsbad and Prague in 
Czechoslovakia, and to Katowice, 
Auschwitz — the infamous Nazi ex- 
termination camp — medieval Kra- 
ków, and Warsaw in Poland; thence 
to Smolensk and Moscow. By any 
route, one may then continue east- 
ward from Colombo around the 
world by ship or plane. 

The ambitious traveler desirous 
of seeing all six continents can begin 
by flying down the west coast of 
South America, with stopovers at 
all cities, to Buenos Aires, a trip 
costing only $220 if made by APA 
Airlines. From Buenos Aires, a $255 
voyage by Royal Interocean Line 
steamer would take him on to Rio de 
Janeiro and Cape Town, starting 
point for a fortnightly through con- | 
necting service by trains, buses, and 
river steamers that in forty-two days 
covers the entire distance from Cape 
Town through the heart of Africa 
to Cairo for approximately $500. 
By frequent steamer connections, he 
could then cross to Europe, tour the 
Continent, continue by a choice of 
routes to Colombo, take a ship to 
Australia, another to Japan, and re- 
turn home across the Pacific. 

For unorthodox travel of this sort, 
one should first obtain all avail- 
able timetables and prepare a sched- 
ule allowing liberal time for making 
connections. A travel agent will 
then make reservations for each of ' 
the transportation companies he rep- ALBURQUERQUE CASTLE # 
resents. For transportation by other pee 
concerns, one should write the re- 
spective national tourist office, in- 
quire if reservations are necessary, = 
and if so, where to make them, | ==" 
Outside peak tourist seasons, one SEE YOUR 
can usually purchase bus and train TRAVEL AGENTS: 
tickets on the spot, and if time is 
not important, one may even join 

ortunate class of carefree trav- 
elers who proceed at their own pace 
without advance reservations. 



















You’re so welcome in Spain... 
a delightful country as richly 
varied and exciting as the hats 
of the people! Visit sophisti- 
_ cated cities like Madrid and 
* Barcelona with their beautiful 
avenues, parks and shops... 
f quiet little towns, unchanged 
| through the years... brilliant 
coastal resorts. You are cor- 
dially invited to enjoy a glori- 
ous holiday...and be at home 
in Spain! 
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TOURIST OFFICE 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
23 West Jackson Bivd,, Chicago 4 
453 Post Street, San Francisco 2 
1418 Commerce Street, Dallas 1 
13 Queen Street East, Toronto 1 
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BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG. 


An ancient.and. presumably apoc- 
ryphal story helps ‘to illustrate a 
rather strange phenomenon now 
taking place in the record industry. 
The joke has to do with the father 
of a juvenile delinquent from New 


York’s Hell’s Kitchen, who, sud-. 


denly falling heir to a fortune, de- 
cides ‘to take his son to England, 


there to be instructed in the niceties’ 


of the mother tongue by an Oxford 
don. At the end of the stipulated 
period, the parent returns to find 
that his son has indeed lost his New 
York, accent and replaced it’ with 
a near-Churchillian perfection of 
speech. Overjoyed, he turns to 
thank the Oxonian and asks him 
how he ever accomplished this mira- 
cle.. ““Aw,” replies the professor, 
“it was nuttin’. | Youse  soitinly 
couldn’t: ask fer a better student.’’, 
~ Something. of this exchange of 
accents seems to be going on among 
record : producers. A small labél 
named Command Records, which 
came out of nowhere two years ago 
to revolutionize the popular-record 
industry with a series of stereo discs 
called “Persuasive Percussion,” has 
signed up the Pittsburgh Symphony 
and other orchestras and plunged 
into the classical business. And 
London Records, the Oxonian among 
record producers, has diverted some 


~ 


of its fanfare from Ansermet and 
Tebaldi and even Mantovani to 
concentrate on,a series of superstereo 
pops called the “phase 4 stereo” 
series. . aa 

The man who started the big shift 
— with results no less astonishing to 
him than to’ the rest of- the -industry 
—is a 55-year-old, gray-haired, 
mild-mannered former band leader 
named Enoch - Light, the president 
of Command. In the late 1930s and 
1940s, Light directed a popular band 
called, not unpredictably, the Light 
Brigade. It never quite hit the Good- 


man-Dorsey level, but it played res-, 


taurants, night clubs, and theaters, 
did well on the college circuit, and 
in its heyday was one of the best- 
known jazz bands in the country. 
More recently, Light had been 
doing moderately well as an inde- 


_ pendent record producer, when, late 


in 1959, he suddenly put out two 
stereo discs of popular music called 
Persuasive Percusston and Provocative 
Percussion. One of these listed him 
as the leader; the other listed a 
drummer named Terry Snyder. The 
results were overwhelming. Both 


records began a sales march which © 
-has been unabated for two years 


(each is now well into the hundreds 
of thousands), and both were fol- 
lowed by a steady stream of successors, 
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some issued by Light himself, but 


“ most put out by other labels, big as 


well as small, eager: to cash in on 
what quite obviously was a ‘Trend. 
In recording his Pércussion series, _ 
Light had rediscovered ‘one of the 
basic principles of stereo — that 
with two channels of sound playing 
through two speakers you can get a 
good deal of side-to-side separation. 
This is what is known in -the trade, 
usually with considerable disdain, as 
the ping-pong or hole-in-the-middle ` 
effect. But Light did ‘not despise 
it; he built it into a mulion-dollar 
business, utilizing side-to-side stereo 
to bring new life, motion, and a sense - 
of fancifulness to popular tunes. 
“His stereo has a hole in the middle 
you can drive a truck through,” 
says one competitor, not without a 
trace of bitterness, ‘but that’s what 
the public seems to want.” l 
When it comes to his new classical 
line, however, Light -has- turned 
away from side-to-side stereo and 


.gòne back to the basic American 


precept of watching the doughnut 
and not the hole. - o 
“Were trying to create excite- 
ment in symphonic music,” he ex- 
plained a few weeks ago, “and we’d 
like to make the same kind of break- 
through in stereo that we made in _ 
popular music. But you can’t do 
it the same way.. You don’t play 
tricks with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony.” p aa. 
But even if gimmickry is out, Light 
will admit —-without too much 
prompting — that the Command 
Classics are recorded and manufac- 
tured by novel and specialized tech- 
niques. Foremost among these is the 
use in the recording process of 35- 
millimeter magnetic film rather than 
the customary half-inch tape. Each 
Command record bears, prominent- 
ly displayed on its elaborate pack- 
aging, a list of eight reasons why 35- 
millimeter film is superior to any 
other recording medium ever devised 
by mankind in its long and inventive 
history. ‘This reviewer has only the 
mildest of interest in whether music 
is recorded on film, tape, or spaghetti 
strands prior to its transfer to discs; 
he can, however, report that the new 
Command records have a rich, open, 
and well-textured sound and are 
notably free of distortion. | 
Light is getting his classical pro- 
gram under way with five records, 
two from Pittsburgh, three fo 
Paris. He has signed fhe Pirsb ee 
Symphony and its conductor, Wil- 
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liam Steinberg, to an exclusive con- 
tract, not in itself a Herculean task, 
since previous agreements between 
the orchestra and the Capitol and ` 
Everest labels had terminated. The 
Pittsburgh-is not one of the four or 
five topnotch orchestras in the land, 
but a pretty good case can be made 
for it as number six or seven, and in 
Steinberg it has a well-skilled, well- 
schooled conductor with an admira- 
ble musical intelligence and a touch 
of personal flair. The first two 
Command-Pittsburgh products are 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D and 
Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 2 in 
E, and anyone who finds this kind of 
repertory too unadventurous had 
better look elsewhere, for it is what 
Mr. Light intends to produce. 

“We're sticking to the standards,” 
he.says firmly. “No esoterica.” 

To record the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony the way he wanted to, Light 
took it out of its home ground, a 
building called Syria Mosque. “I , EINES 
don’t want to cast any aspersions on EN i Arabie ea haii 
Syria Mosque,” he says diplomati- CLEN ee a 
cally. “Its a fine place for concerts. meena 8)3618 BIL 
But it’s a long and narrow audi- T ioe 
torium, with the stage across the 
narrow width. We couldn’t get the 
spread-out effect we wanted there. 
So I found an old auditorium called 
the.Soldiers and Sailors Memorial — 
a big square hall with a very high 
ceiling. It was just perfect, and it 
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had never been used for recording aai 
before.” Wane The Fly; | a 

When he began to make records in , Be ebiying - 7 
Paris, where he hired both the Co- S% Dutchman | 

; Ririh, Fischer- Dieskau 4 

lonne and Conservatoire orchestras; RE te Cai Fach 2 
Light chose the Salle Wagram, a Beg: Petes Shah ch 
sports arena and meeting hall near ee ETEN 4 
the Etoile, for his sessions. Here, too, TEE. ah ors 


recording had not previously been 
done — an oversight, Light thinks, 
since the Salle’s wooden walls pro- 
vide excellent resonance for stereo. 
© Listening to the first five Com: 
mand classics, one is likely to con- 
clude that even if Light has not yet 
attained the sonic millennium, he has 
made good on his promise to provide 
stereo that is arresting and exciting, 
and he has done it without tricks or 
tampering. l 

The standout of the set-is a 
gorgeous recording of Brahms’s Sec- 
ond by Steinberg and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. The sheen of the Pitts- 
burgh may not be that of the Phila- 
delphia, but it has a rugged strength 
“yi character of its own, which come ` 
through admirably in Steinberg’s 
heart-of-the-matter type of conduct- 
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ng. The performance abounds in 
pirit and songfulness; the sound sets 
xf the different instrumental choirs 
n perfect proportion and depth. 

Even more unusual in a recording 
hat stresses sound is the avoidance 
of extreme peaks in dynamic range. 
The pianos are always clearly audible 
without the volume’s being turned 
ip, and the fortes are perfectly com- 
fortable without its being turned 
Jown. There is no need to hasten 
back and forth to the dial as the com- 
poser’s pulse beat rises and falls — 
which is a claim not all recordings 
can make. 

A similar naturalness pervades the 
sound of Command’s recordings 
made in Paris. These include Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, 
played by the Conservatoire under 
Andre Vandernoot, a young Belgian; 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite No. 2, 
by Pierre Dervaux and the Colonne, 
with La Valse and Alborada del Graci- 
9so on the reverse; and a third record 
coupling Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capric- 
cio Espagnol and Tchaikovsky’s Ca- 
briccto Italien — the former led by 
Vandernoot, the latter by Dervaux. 

Despite its admirable sound, Van- 
dernoot’s Pictures at an Exhibition falls 
well short of the grandeur of a half- 
dozen other versions of this much- 
recorded work. But the two ca- 
priccios, which rely for their effect 
more on tonal impact than any great 
richness of musical content, make 
quite a splash. Here, if anywhere, 
the temptation to resort to gim- 
mickry must have been powerful, for 
both works are highly, not to say 
persuasively, percussive. But a nor- 
mal left-to-right balance is main- 
tained, and the sonic fireworks are 
supplied entirely by Tchaikovsky 
and Rimsky. The conductors seem 
content almost to let the music play 
itself rather than to imbue it with 
any particular snap or sparkle. As 
for Dervaux’s Daphnis and Chloe, it 
lacks something of the subtlety of 
Charles Munch’s recent Victor re- 
cording and something of the finesse 
of Leonard Bernstein’s equally recent 
Columbia one. But the sound, once 
again, is magnificent, and Dervaux 
rises to it by providing a dramatic 
performance that fairly seethes with 
color and vibrancy. 

However his classical line is re- 
ceived, Light naturally has no inten- 
tion of giving up or even curtailing 
his Command popular operations. 
Furthermore, while he will admit 
that no live jazz band ever sounded 
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quite like a “Persuasive Percussion” 
record, he insists that something 
more than mere gimmickry is in- 
volved in the success of his popular 
discs. 

“There’s good music on them,” 
he says. “Were careful about what 
we play, and how we play it. In 
two years we’ve put out only twenty- 
six Command records. Why, some 
companies put out twenty-six rec- 
ords a month. Every one of our rec- 
ords has sold over 100,000 copies, 
and a couple have hit 500,000. 
This isn’t a gimmick line; it’s a 
music line. Thats why every one 
of our imitators is dying.” 

Alleged mortality rates aside, there 
is no doubt that Command’s percus- 
sion has had a persuasive effect on 
the rest of the industry, including the 
big companies. RCA Victor, for 
example, is attempting to surpass 
Command with a “Stereo Acton” 
line, in which the sound is not only 
sharply separated from speaker to 
speaker but actually undulates back 
and forth across the gap between 
them. 

The most unexpected compliment 
paid to Command so far probably is 
that of London, whose ‘ffr’ and 
“ffs? trademarks have long been 
symbolic of solid sound achieve- 
ments in classical music, both mono- 
phonic and stereophonic. London 
has taken its turn at topping Light 
by issuing a series of twelve popular 
records, gathered under the cabalis- 
tic designation of “phase 4 stereo.” 
Most of these attempt to do what the 
Command discs do, with the differ- 
ence that, while Light generally 
favors small and relatively restrained 
ensembles, London goes all out with 
big, brassy bands that roll toward 
the listener like an army of tanks. 

One of the London series — by all 
odds the most spectacularly success- 
ful — actually is a re-creation of a 
military parade going by a reviewing 
stand. So complete is the illusion 
that the sound of one band coming 
in from the left is actually superim- 
posed momentarily on the sound of 
another fading out to the right. The 
oohing and aahing of spectators, the 
whoosh of passing jets, and the 
shouted commands of drum majors 
all add to the general air of festivity, 
gaiety, and excitement. 

Perhaps what is most remarkable 
about Pass in Review is that it repre- 
sents a studio job from start to finish, 
— that is, there were no paraders, 
no jets, no crowds. Instead, the 
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wa 
various sounds, musical and non- 
musical, were taped separately, then 
blended, mixed, combined, and ed- 
ited together, with the climax fur- 
nished by a massed band of two 
hundred pieces thundering out Sou- 
sa’s The Stars and Stripes Forever — 
probably the most awesome moment 
since stereo was invented. 


Record Reviews 
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Bach, Johann Sebastian: Organ Music 


E. Power Biggs, organist; Columbia 
MS-6267 (stereo) and M L-5661 

Mr. Biggs needs no encomiums at 
this late date. The distinction of this 
record is that it brings together in 
one handy place so many of the most 
famous and popular Bach organ 
pieces — the Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, the Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C Minor, the Toccata, Adagio, and 
Fugue in C Major, the Little Fugue in 
G Major, and the Jig Fugue in G 
Major — all played on the Flentrop 
organ in the Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum of Harvard University by a 
master of his craft. 


Dame Nellie Melba: Opera Arias and 
Songs 

Nellie Melba, soprano, with piano ac- 
companiment by Landon Ronald and or- 
chestral accompaniment by anonymous 
orchestra; Angel COLH-125 (monaural) 
Helen Porter Mitchell was born near 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1861, and 
died in Sydney in 1931. In that 
seventy-year span she had sung 
throughout the world under the 
name of Nellie Melba (from Mel- 
bourne), leaving an indelible im- 
pression upon those who heard her 
and a small legacy of recordings by 
which later generations could check 
the validity of their ancestors’ tastes. 
Judging from this collection of arias 
and songs recorded in London in 
1904, 1905, and 1906, Melba’s con- 
temporaries were justified in regard- 
ing her voice as uniquely fresh and 
silvery, unlike any other in the world. 
In these more than half-century-old 
recordings, scrubbed as clean as 
possible for inclusion in Angel’s 
“Great Recordings of the Century” 
series, Melba seems to float through 
the Faust Jewel Song, the Romeo and 
Juliette Valse, Tosti’s Good-by, and 
the Mad scenes from the Hamlets of 
Donizetti and Ambroise Thome 
These must have been superb re- 
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cordings: Their age shows, but sing- 
ing of this kind can triumph over 
even greater obstacles, and Angel’s 
record is convincing proof that Nel- 
lie’s contributions to human felicity 
extended well beyond péche Melba. 


The Slightly Fabulous Limeliters ` 

Lou Gottlieb, Alex Hassilev, and Glenn 
Yarbrough, folk singers, self-accompa- 
ned on banjo, guitar, and bass: RCA 


Victor LSP-2393 (stereo) and LPM-2393 © 


Boisterous sophistication is the hall- 
mark of the Limeliters, a trio from 
San Francisco who specialize in a 
kind of egghead vaudeville act that 
blends folk singing with social com- 
mentary. In this, their second 
record, the emphasis is more on the 
singing than the satire, with brisk 
and well-knit accounts of Western 
Wind, Hard, Travelin’, and Whistling 
Gypsy, plus Israeli and Brazilian 
numbers. Television provides a 
launching platform for Gunslinger, a 
musical affirmation of the principle 
that “there’s no such thing as a bad 
cowpoke — only. a sick one.” A good 
party record, certainly — even for a 
party of one. 


Witness! (Dramatic Highlights of Con- 
pressional Investigations) 


Produced by Bud Greenspan; narrated by 
H. V. Kaltenborn; with the voices of 
John F. Kennedy, Joseph ‘McCarthy, 
Joseph Welch, Frank - Costello, James 
Hoffa, Casey Stengel, and others; River- 
side 7513/14 (monaural): two records ` 

Congressional investigations tend to 
get confusing at times, and this docu- 
mentary devoted to their recent his- 
tory is no model of organization. It 
skips from Dave Beck to. the Holly- 


wood Ten to Alger Hiss to Howard 


Hughes to Jimmy Hoffa, and back, 
eventually, to Beck, and it too often 
concentrates on the thrust and the 


parry without telling what the duel, 


was about. But it is, nevertheless; 
fascinating to listen to, re-creating 
as it does the drama behind so many 
recent and not altogether forgotten 
headlines. This is particularly true 
of the Army-McCarthy hearings of 
1954, to which producer Greenspan 
sensibly devotes an entire record — 
half the album. Here is Joe Welch 
telling Senator McCarthy: “Until 
this moment, Senator, I think I 
never really gauged your cruelty or 
your recklessness,” and many of the 
other dramatic exchanges of the pro- 
ings, which somehow seem ‘all 
the more dramatic carried by voices 
alone, without a television picture. 
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Author and teacher, Harvey Swanos starled his writing as an undergraduate at the University 

of Michigan and now has to his credit two novels and two collections of short stories, the most 

recent being NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF BROOKLYN. Mr. Swados has taught al Sarah Lawrence 

College, at the University of Iowa, and at San Francisco State College, and is now living abroad. 

The following appraisal of Upton Sinclair will appear in his new book, A RADICAL’S AMERICA, 
_ which will be published in March under the Allantie—Little, Brown imprint. 


THE WORLD OF SCI SINCLAIR 


O. THE first of July, 1960, an era came to an 
end. It was hardly marked by historians, even by 
those hasty: historians who write for the news- 
papers; but on that day the federal humane 
slaughter law went into effect, and the nation 
became a’ little less hectic. Probably the sudden 
quiet was noticed by almost no one but the. workers 
in the slaughterhouses, where cattle and pigs, 
- calves and lambs had been shoved, screaming, 
' squealing, grunting, howling in fear and terror, to 
_ be shackled, clubbed, stabbed, slashed, and hacked 
into edible portions for the dinner tables of 
America. 

The insensate shrieking of the terror-stricken 
beasts, ringing through the old brick walls of the 
Chicago stockyards, which could still be heard 
_ until the summer of 1960 brought unconsciousness 
followed by painless death, was in a sense the 
final echo of those dreadful days that you can read 
about in The Jungle, which Upton Sinclair wrote 
in 1905. Today the scene has changed, almost — 
but not quite — beyond recognition. 

For one thing, Chicago is no longer the “Hog 
Butcher for the World.” As automobiles are now 
being put together not just in Detroit but in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and New Jersey, so. are pigs 
being killed in great new slaughterhouses in 
Wichita, Des Moines, and Omaha. Those packing 
houses still in Chicago are by comparison small 
and even old-fashioned, half forgotten by the 
teeming millions of America’s second largest city, 
who depend for their livelihoods on other, newer 
enterprises. The stockyards remain, vast buying 
and selling marts, as a tumble-down, noisy, noi- 
some relic of an earlier day; but they too will 
disappear when the redevelopers have their way 
and housing projects spring up on soil fertilized 
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By HARVEY SWADOS 


by many millions of doomed animals. Then, 
indeed, the era about which Sinclair wrote with 
such passion will have passed into history. 

In the meantime, the curious visitor can still 
follow the pigs as they trot, nose to tail, through 
the pens of a Chicago packer to their death and 
their destination on the breakfast table. He will 
observe, after his initial surprise at the compara- 
tive smallness of the entire operation, that 90 per 
cent of the people involved in the killing and 
cutting at a typical plant are Negroes. Almost all 
of the Lithuanians, Poles, Croatians, and Slavs, 
who fill the pages of The Jungle, have moved on to 
other employment. No longer immigrants, no 
longer victimized as greenhorns by unscrupulous 
loan sharks, foremen, and rental agents, they have 
scrambled up and out, leaving the room at the 
bottom of the heap to the Negroes. 

Not only is the killer, alone with death in his 
high-walled blood-soaked cell, still “a great burly 
Negro” as he was sixty years ago; his less well-paid 
fellow workers are too, for the most part. They 
still work in a building marked by great shifts in 
temperature, from close and airless rooms to 
great freezer storage vaults; they are still sur- 
rounded by blood and stench, entrails and excre- 
ments, death and dissection. 

But the conditions of their work are, happily, 
better than those described in The Jungle. Pro- 
tected against discrimination and the grosser 
forms of exploitation by their union, the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, they work and 
live better than their forerunners, just as the ani- 
mals now die better than their forebears.. Seasonal 
employment, the scourge of all laboring people 
from the auto workers of Detroit to the sugar 
workers of Cuba, has been all but overcome in the ` 
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l Alexander Wilson The Late’ Lord Byron uE 
Naturalist and Pioneer . || By DORIS LANGLEY MOORE. | 
By ROBERT CANTWELL The most fascinating figure of the 19th century as’ posthumously 


loved, hated, and exploited by his friends, enemies; and- 


A book to delight everyone in love with the biographers; by the first author outside the family to have 


out-of-doors. The first full-length biography of: the unrestricted access to the Lovelace papers. “Nobody interested 
greatest American naturalist before Audubon — Alexander . in human character could fail to appréciate the skill with 
Wilson, whose American Ornithology is- unrivaled which Mrs. Langley Moore has fixed her dramatis personae, an 
for the clarity of its paintings (eight of which are has given each his proper, background.”—--PETER QUENNELL; 
reproduced in full color). 16 pages of halftones; 9” x 12”. London Observer. 20 halftones. $8.50. For: Readers of 
$15.00. For: Naturalists, amateur and professional, Readers Biography, Social History and Literature. 
of Biography, Readers of American History. - 
The New York I Know 
The Will of Zeus By MARYA MANNES with photographs by HERB SNITZER: ` 
A History of Greece from the Origins of “Marya Mannes’ is a curiously and appealingly ambivalent 
Hellenic Culture to the Death of Alexander book as are Herb Snitzer’s photographs which accompany it. 
‘ She is angry because New York has not fulfilled her childhoc 
By STRINGFELLOW BARR dream of it, yet she is intensely aware that the dream still 
The glory of Greece brilliantly described by an lives.”"~— Lewis GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune. “...a 
original and stimulating scholar. “This is the best one- beautiful book, provocative to read, a pleasure to look at.” 
volume history of Greece with which I am acquainted, but '— Jonn K. Hurcuens, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $7.50. For: New 
it is more — consistently by subtle overtones it _ Yorkers wherever they live, Photographers, Social Critics. 


reveals the relevancy of the Greek idea to the American 
situation.” — GERALD W. JOHNSON. 32 pages of halftones, 
12 pages of maps, map end papers, index. $10.00. For: All 


Hellenophiles, Readers of History, Students of Culture. 
Di The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
iscovery By MERIWETHER LEWIS 


Great Moments in the Lives of Outstanding Naturalists e 
; With a biography of the author by THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Two classics in the WESTERN AMERICANA series 


For: Readers of American History, Readers of 
Biography and True Adventure 



















Edited by JoHN K. Terres. Roger Tory Peterson, The original text of this vividly written account of Lewis's ` 
John Kieran and thirty-four other celebrated naturalists famous expedition across North America, in three handsome 
share their most exciting and memorable nature adventures ‘ designed volumes. Each volume contains a two-page map. — : 
in narratives written expressly for this volume. Boxed $12.50. Paper Edition (KB-34, 35,36) $5.85 
- Wood engravings by Thomas W. Nason. $6.50. nea” i . ea 
For: Naturalists, Nature Lovers, Humanists. Astoria 


or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Mountains 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 


- - , Irving’s immensely readable story of the fur trade empire 

in the Pacific Northwest, based on records furnished by John 
Jacob Astor. This edition follows the text of the original, long o 
of print. Two volumes, each with a two-page map. 

Boxed $8.50. Paper Edition (KB-37, 38) $3.90 
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packing industry, thanks to improved methods of 
raising, feeding, and shipping, and unemployment 
insurance helps to take up the slack when work 
does fall off. . . 

Electric saws have replaced the axes of the 
splitters and cleaver man, and no one need work 
at a dangerous or exhausting rate of speed. Killing 
and cutting are sometimes done at the same plant 
‘by the same people, who thus learn a variety of 
operations and vary their day with different jobs. 
Women workers need hardly fear that demands 
will be made on their bodies in order that they 
may continue to sell the power in their hands and 
backs. Children are debarred from laboring 
alongside their elders, who make enough to be 
able to dream that when their offspring come of 
age, they will be doing something else, something 
better. 

For, while this is a good job, working in a 
packing house, it is only relatively a good job. It 
is good for someone whose parents were tenant 
farmers and never had the chance for more than a 
year or two of school, never made enough to buy a 
car or decent furniture or occasional entertain- 
ment, never had the hope of looking forward to a 
better future for their children. It is so good that 
workers of such a background will come to feel a 
vested interest in it— it is ther job, they have 
earned it by virtue of steadiness and skill and 
loyalty — and will fight hard to hold on to it 
against the incursions of scabs, as one meat packer 
discovered in a recent strike. But it is not a good 
job to most Americans. It cannot be challenging 
or fascinating or glamorous or lucrative to anyone 
much more sophisticated than a sharecropper, 
willing to trade away the dusty cabin for the city 
flat and the noisy, bloody job that bespeaks change 
and opportunity. 

Inevitably, these people too will come to under- 
stand, even from looking at movies and picture 
magazines, that what they are doing to earn a 
living is not generally considered worthy of a 
modern, sensitized human being, no matter how 
much union security and how much government 
supervision; and then the whole cycle will start up 
again. Either new strata of hitherto submerged 
populations will move in to réplace the Negroes, 
as the Negroes moved in on Upton Sinclair’s 
Lithuanians (and the Puerto Ricans took over the 
bottom-dog jobs formerly held only by Negroes in 
New York City), or the character of production 
will have to change radically to make the atmos- 
phere attractive to ambitious young people. 

The truth seems to be that the meat-packing 
industry in Chicago has not kept pace technologi- 
cally with many other industries.. The workers, as 
I have said, look different from the way they must 
have to Sinclair — they no longer have the appear- 
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ance of creatures moving through a living night- 
mare; but aside from the humane slaughter, the 
improved cleanliness, the better light, the careful 
government supervision, the electric saws, and the 
umbrella of their union, what they do does not 
seem to have changed so remarkably in these last 


sixty years. With The Jungle fresh in your mind, . 


you could still tour a Chicago packing- house 
today and have a reasonably good idea of the 
process of production. 


I, 1s worth noting that the packing house indus- 
try was perhaps the first in the country to adopt 
modern mass-production methods. At any rate, 


Henry Ford was much impressed by its use of the 


conveyer-belt system to move carcasses before 
stationary workmen who could attack them with 
their tools, performing the ‘same set of operations 
repetitively; thus the disassembling of animals 
served as the inspiration for the assembling of 


_ automobiles, while the utilization of “everything 
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but the squeal” may perhaps have served as the 
inspiration for Ford’s celebrated penurious tech- 
niques in the design, production, and sale of the 
Model T. 

But the conveyer belt and the stationary work- 
man in the packing house were dependent on a 
gravity operation: the beast had to be hoisted up 
as high as possible in order that his innards, skin, 
blood, and the rest could be funneled and chan- 
neled down from floor to floor. Hence the tall 
old buildings, which seem now so hopelessly 
obsolescent in an architectural economy whose 
landscape is increasingly punctuated with the 
dashes and hyphens of long, low industrial plants 
housing one-level, continuous-flow, mechanized 
and automated opérations, and which, even with 
their occasional up-to-date made-in-Germany 
sausage-stuffing machines, still have the look of 
movie sets for a somewhat expurgated and mildly 
modernized version of The Jungle. 

Is that, however, why we persist in reading this 
book? Surely, if we want only to find out what the 
packing industry was like in order to compare the 
picture with what it is like now, we can turn as 
readily to any substantial reference work. Just as 
surely, this book does not continue to live because 
of its unique literary values or aesthetic virtues. 

It must be nearly forty years now since Van 
Wyck Brooks blasted Upton Sinclair for coming 
to the writing of novels from the wrong set of 
preconceptions.. And nothing that has happened 
in the world of fiction since then has served to 
weaken Brooks’s case. It was his contention that 
it is folly, and the death of art, for the would-be 
novelist to think that he can write with full effec- 
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tiveness about lumberjacks only by becoming one 


w 
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himself and living in the woods for years on end. 
Such misunderstanding of the author’s role can 
only create one more bad lumberjack and one 


` more bad novelist. The novelist must maintain a 


certain reserve, a certain distance from his charac- 


_. ters in order to see them and know them most 


". models. 


fully; otherwise he will inevitably collapse into‘the 
stammering sentimentalism of the overinvolved. 
Unquestionably, subsequent developments in 
` American fiction have in general sustained the 
_ Brooks thesis. The false identification of writer 
with class in the proletarian novel of the ‘thirties, or 
of writer with uniform in the war novel of the 
forties, resulted largely in nothing more than flatu- 
lent overvaluing of human beings as types or 
Those novels which in turn lave stood 
out from the ruck have been the products of 
writers whose primary devotion was not to their 


~ Glass or their credo but to their craft. 


C 


Besides, the more we examine a work like The 
~- ‘Fungle, the more difficult it is to defend its spe- 
cifically literary merits and the more it becomes 


- obligatory for the commentator to make a pious 
n7 listing of Sinclair’s inadequacies. and exaggera- 


4 


tions. Very well. No one could deny that the 
style of the book is undistinguished at best. No 


-one could. deny that he drags out the agony and 


piles horror upon horror until we want to cry, 
Stop! Enough! No more! No one could deny 
that structurally it is a broken-backed book, with 


© most of the intensity concentrated in the first two 


ms! 
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thirds, which is concerned with the struggle of the 
immigrants to sustain themselves in Packingtown, 
and most of the' propaganda concentrated in the 
_ last third, during Jurgis Rudkus’ conversion to 
socialism and after the dissolution of his family. 

. If what the reader wants is a fictional rendering 
of the psychological effect of prolonged association 
- with the killing of helpless animals, then he should 


_ read the unforgettable story by Pierre Gascar, 


“The House of Blood.” 
with the life of a little boy apprenticed to a sadistic 
provincial French butcher, is to be found in 
Gascar’s Beasts and Men and is in its own way 


- definitive. If what the reader seeks is an allegorical 


human values which do not find çomplete expres- 


N 


revelation of some of the overtones of the endless 
parade of cattle to the abattoir, he must read 


' Jamies Agee’s stunning story, “A Mother’s Tale,” 
` which begins like a bedtime story, complete with 


talking beasts, and bécomes a Christian parable as 
it grows to encompass a world of millions marching 
meekly:to death camps. 


Sat, I should: assert: that there are certain 


‘This tale, which deals ` 


~ 


sion’ in either of these stories and for which one 


must turn to a book like The Junglé. And: so, as I 
would hope that the educated person would read 
all three, I -must now say what it is about tnis 


_ book that does make us persist in reading it. 


For mé, it is the furious passion with which 


Upton Sinclair here apotheosizes the sweat and. _ 


agony of an essential generation of Americans, an 
entire generation without which- this country 
could not possibly have achieved what it has. If 
he had done: nothing more, Sinclair would have 
justified, as one way of functioning, the method 
not of immolation in the working class but of 
observation and creation which has gone so far out 


of fashion in recent years among Western novel- 


ists. We-need.not go through his complete works, 
so much of his enormous output. being cranky or 
banal, to sustain such a statement about’ The Jun- 
gle, any more than we should feel compelled to 
justify all of Zola’s immense output in order to 
come to a similar conclusion about Germinal. Both 
books were the products of men who. proceeded, 


- notebook in hand, to research a new territory and 


then retired to write, not in tranquillity but in the 
heat of anger and hope, about the price paid by 
countless thousands to build what is known as a 
civilization. 

Zola’s- brutalized coal miners of morier 


France and Sinclair’s immigrants of ‘Chicago’ so 


Packingtown can nevermore be fully forgotten. 


. They take their place in history as the cruelly used 
builders of the modern era, along with all the. 


other untold- millions who gave up their lives on 
the altar of production in the strange and terrible 
rites of the new industrial age. 

This was not exactly what Sinclair had in mind. 
Judging from his own testimony, as well as from 
the internal evidence of the book itself, he (and 
many of his contemporaries, like Jack London) 
thought of The Jungle as a tract that would help 
win many converts to the ideas of socialism and to 
thé growing Socialist Party. No doubt it did — 
at least the years following its serial publication in 


` the mass-circulation Socialist weekly, Appeal to 


Reason, were the period of maximum growth and 
influence of American socialism — but over the 
generations the book’s impact has been quite 
different. In fact, as a result of the disgust and 


` outrage that swept not only this country but 
virtually the entire world, once it became clear, 


that The Jungle was not simply the invention of an 
overheated mind, remedial reform legislation was 
enacted which did much to halt the revolutionary 


upsurge that Sinclair had been hoping to im- | 


plement. - 

Indeed, when I came to reread The JungleI found 
that I had forgotten quite completely the lengthy 
propagandist passages with which the last portion 
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Salinger. The first appear- -E. LEE edited by Clifford Dow». VET by Joseph Wechsherg. Cronin. A devastating nev 
ance in book form of two dey and Lovis H. Manarin. The memorable story of novel about a doctor who i 
members of a now famous Over 1,000 important Melba and the great days a supreme egoist — by thi 
family named Glass. $4.00 papers. 15 maps. $12.50 of grand opera. Illus. '$6.50 author of The Citadel. $4.9: 






RUSSIA AND. THE WEST UN- | %THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY . THE EDGE OF SADNESS by YHE TOWERS OF LOVE b 
DER LENIN AND STALIN by by Sheila Burnford. Thestory Edwin O’Connor.‘His finest Stephen Birmingham. “A fin 


George F. Kennan. “Every of three runaways. “A book. It has gusto and wit, novel ... reminds one c 
American ought to read it.” -small masterpiece.’—N. Y. depth and significance.” John P. Marquand.” - 
-WILLIAM L. SHIRER. $5.75 Herald Tribune. $3.75 — Boston Herald. $5.00. ~ Boston Herald. $4.9 


Your bookstore will 
gift-wrap the books you 
select and mail them 
for you — a service 

that makes Christmas 
bookshopping as easy 
as it is pleasant. 





— w baii | *Atlantic Monthly 
THE GREAT FORGERY by Edith FALSE ENTRY by Hortense NORTH OF MONADNOCK P Books 
Simon. A fascinating novel Calisher. “With this novel by Newton F. Tolman. A /“/6@SS DOOKS 


based on the van Meegeren she takes her place among shrewdly, observant account ) l TAL 
‘ art forgery — by the author the top-rank of writers.” of country life in the New LITTLE, BROWN 


of The Golden Hand. $5.95" —~SANTHA RAMA Rau. $5.75 - Hampshire uplands. $4.50 . and COMPANY 
OO -. . BOSTON 
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of thé book is so replete, but that I had retained 
-from boyhood an--ineradicable memory .of the 


- wretchedness of the residents of Packingtown and d 


_ of the horror of the industry in which they slaved. 
His my impression that this is a common experi- 


- ence, and my guess is that no one who reads’ The 


_ Jungle will ever be able to erase from his memory 


l = its opening chapters. — `~ 


No-writer, not even the most ardent propa- 
~ gandist, can predict the consequences once he:sets 
-his pen to paper. 
_ United States was to some degree blunted by the 
~ passage of such legislation as, the Pure Food and 
aie Act, ‘in large part immediately inspired by 
the reaction of Theodore Roosevelt and others to 


The Jungle, the ultimate effect of this book on. 


_many ‘thousands of minds cannot now be meas- 
`. ured, nor will it ever be measurable. 


ae 


-aa hopeful and bravely pioneering spirits, 


It seems to me precisely now, as this country 
emerges from the mindless euphoria that -has 
‘gripped it for at least a decade, that The Jungle 
must renew its hold on the imaginations, of an 
-~ entirely new generation of readers. For a time 
. Americans of the vast middle range appeared 


~- “hypnotized by the advertising mentality into-be-- 


.-lieving not only that we “had it made,” but that 


s the American standard of living had been achieved- 


-at the cost of certain human expenditures which 
were at wòrst a trifle distressing and at best glam- 
_orous in a liberal patriotic kind of way. The sacri- 
“fice of millions of lives, of millions of proud and 
to the 
accumulation of capital, even though it took place 


Ge “within the memory of many Americans still alive 


A 


If socialist agitation in tfe ` 


and even though it continues in certain backward 
areas of ‘American society, became something. 


hardly to be-believed, to be relegated to obscurity, . 


to be'mentioned,-if at all, only jocularly, as with 
the abominable exploitation of women and chil- 
dren in factories, fields, and sweatshops. - , 

But now we are entering anew time: We sense 
uneasily that we do not have it made, that with a 
war-economy prosperity have come new and stag- 
gering problems; and that there is`a vast suffering 
world beyond our national boundaries, struggling ` 


. in a variety of ways to accumulate capital-and - 


kad 


thus: tò move, as we have moved, up into the 
‘twentieth century. We sense, too, that throughout 
this world, no’ matter how the capital is, accumu- 
lated and no matter whether it be in the. Western | 


sector, in the Communist zones, or in the burgeon- 


-ing new nations: of the formerly colonial areas, it is 
being done at a stupendous cost in human suffer- 
ing. There is a close parallel between the payment 
in hunger,-blood, and agony of the’ peoples of the 


underdeveloped world and that extracted from the 
‘ immigrant builders of the American empire. 


It.is.a parallel that we will neglect only at.our 


‘own peril; it is one that should fill us with humility 


and compassion. for all who must strain like beasts 


- of the field to bring ‘the world to the next epoch; it 


is one.that The Jungle will help to sustain in the 
forefront, of our consciousness, which is where -it 
belongs. To'the extent that it fulfills this function, < 


. this book new begins a new and vital existence as a 


force in the. spiritual and social lives of a new and, 
it is tobe hoped, a responsible, generation, “of T 


` readers 
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"PREPARED REJOINDER FOR A. GALLERY OPENING 


BY GEORGE STARBUCK E 


For J aid M: Berger’ oe 


Get your ayes out of your inside overcoat: pocket, Dad;. 


l nobody’ S going to part you from your ‘plugged nickel: 


A picture is worth the houad natural shocks or nothing 


and you won’t get beans for the world corner on those. 


“ 
2 w 


Man I see what you’ve got to lose but you won’t lose it here. ` 


= 


But I am no fit guardian for the ame of day; keep it, keep it; 


You’re a real cool ie Mister, or didn’t you know?. Bo ee wee 


m 


I only came. here to look at a couple of things myself: oy 
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"tae and Advenbiré i 


1874-1911. 
by Peter de - 
_ Mendelssohn 


- . 


Ee 


orhis monumental wark isa 


very full and rich tapestry upon - | 
which much of ‘the history of: 


our age is displayed.’ "A. L. 


© Rowse. 700° pages. 23 shew 7 


ee 


germ CE 


tN THE CAUSE OF 


byi Gerard Piel 


The distinguished publisher of” 
Scientific American sheds bold’ 
‘new light on man’s choice be- 
tween self-annihilation and’, 
- fulfillment. “Most impressive.. 

sp "=C. P. onone Ye: 00. 


by Heimito' Von 
` Doderer - 


vs The nation’s=critics agree eat 


this novel of Vienna” between 


the.wars,is a literary landmark 
of our- time. “Magnificent.” =. ~ 
_ New York’ Times. Translated 


from:the German by RICHARD 


and Cuara Winston. 1360.; 
pages. Two, volumes, scarry 
1 
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Books 


FOr rae EY pet rn ae RUNNER A om 


LETTERS oF 
E Pas 


l “The most thoroughly-enter- 


taining letters I have come upon ` 
since Í. learned, to read.”—J. 


| > _ Donan Apams. “Makes for the ` 
_ -- liveliest reading.. 
. :, portrait ofa remarkable human | 


. candid self- 


‘being.”—Cartos Baker, New 
York Times Book Review. 570 
pages. $7.95 


A 
~y 


AP THB. 
POND. . 
by Franklin Rassell 


. "This beautiful book tells the ùn- ` 
. -expectédly dramatic story of - 
‘the. cycle of a year within the 


teeming universe of-a pond. 


Decorations ‘by Rozsert W. 
i ARNOLD. Sa $4.50 


MASTERING : E RERA 
THB ARTOF 


YEARS AGO 


- A Panorama of Life in the - 
“ Second. Millennium, B.C. | 
-© by Geoffrey Bibby ` 


Ani inviting introduction to the 
. . age which “saw the birth of ` 
- ‘Abraham, the building of Stone- 


A Farmwife’ S Almanac. | o | 
of Country Living . 


_by Rachel:Peden- ee © by Simone Beck, 


~ Louisette Bértholle 
- and Julia Child : 


warm, rich and sarceotive: 
of loves the-land as she loves. - 


life, without -being dewy-eyed: 


about either.”— Hat BORLAND. . 


” “This notable cookbook enables ` 


` Americans to create authentic a 
French dishes in. their own. 


henge i the ‘glory of Egypt, the ~ 


: sack of Troy, the destruction of 


Drawings by Siponte Cornyn. 
eS ee ee ae ds ` Knossos, pee maps, pho-: 
. kitchens, with-ingredients from tographs. . . $6.95 
fe. "> any supermarket, Drawings by - 
i ' SIONIE Coryn. e 2 pagos a te 
al “$10.00 . i 
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THE ATLANTIC 


‘Le turning and falling of the leaves make me a 
_ calculator of time as I never am in spendthrift 
. June. I get the signal from two maples in my 
"Beverly woods: one is a soft, red maple, at the en- 
trance to my neighbor’s drive, almost perfect in 
its symmetry, as it shades perceptibly from’ green 
to maroon to scarlet; the other has the rugged 
. irregularity of the hard wind-beaten veteran,’and. 
like a man of sixty it clings tenaciously to its sum- 


-mer’s green while the top branches turn to canary — 


and saffron. They change, these maples, by a 
little every day; I resent it when ‘rain and wind 
bare them;-to me they are autumn’s clock. 

_ My work load is heavy in the fall, and I must 
travel hard, so I try to'hold back time by returning 
to the country for the last open weekends. In the 
clear squares of the Phillips Brooks calendar, I 
write cryptic notes which mean ‘sunset drifting 
on Beaver Pond, casting a moth (artificial) among 
the half-blackened water lilies, and retrieving, if 
not a bass, one of the last pink flowers; or taking an 
Indian ‘summer voyage with. Franc and Martha 
along the breakwater at the mouth of the Ipswich 
River and out to the shoals, as Malcolm Hudson 
guides us to where the school stripers will be 
boiling at change of tide. 


The Peripatetic Reviewer sy EDWARD WEEKS 


tosh; a time for looking toward and beyond winter. 
Just as the yellow ash leaves are the first to fall, 
so the bronzed oak are the last, and some of them 


will hold on until spring. One feels the urgency 


of this season, and something more, for to be ex- | 
pectant is to be with hope, and oblivious to the 
fact that one more year is pone 


‘NEW ENGLAND AFLAME 


This year, when we drove north to’see the blaze 


of foliage, we took our favorite back road winding. 


- 


inland from Concord to West Townsend to New _ 
Ipswich, Peterborough, Dublin, Harrisville, and- 

Nelson Township, where we. spent a very happy 
evening with Newron Torman. I had with me, 
for him to sign, a copy-of his new book, NORTH OF 


-Monapnock (Atlantic—Little, Brown, $4.50), 


number of chapters of which have already ap- 
peared in the Atlantic.. Newt, who is eighth- 
generation New Hampshire, writes with a wry, 
shrewd, discerning sense of humor which goes 
straight to the foibles of human nature. His love 
for the. uplands, for the partridge, the bird. dog, 


' the unmolested: country, and all that goes into a 


_ There is so much one longs to do ‘before the | 
frost sinks into the ground and our porous little 


cottage becomes uninhabitable. Some of the best 


of the doing is contemplative, here within the con- 


New England fall makes this a timely book. 
Our next ‘great stride was to Brandon, Ver- 
mont, where I was to fish with Doug Burden in his 


‘beautiful High Pond, and this we took slowly, still 


favoring the back roads and following whenever 


fines of our three-acre moraine: As I sit at my big’. 


work table by the east window, I can. see other 
_ toilers — the gray squirrel, more often’ on the 
ground now than in the high trapeze of the oaks; 


the hairy woodpecker; flitting and. beaking: what 


` he wants from the beech. An editor should’ take 
“note, for in his work, too, there must: be a season 
for putting in as well as one for putting out. The 
gold-edged days of late autumn are a time, for 
reading and reverie; a time for relishing the Con- 


possible the invitation extended by the GREEN 
MOUNTAIN TREASURY (Harper, .$7.95), that an- 
thology of color pages and halftones drawn from 
Vermont Life and edited so knowledgeably by 
WALTER Harp, Jr. Picture books, I know, are 
hard to:accommodate on shelves that are already 
crowded, but each year I like to set aside two or 


-three of them’ in our roomy kitchen to be dipped 


into before and after supper, to keep the mind — 


alight for the spring. This year, I shall take 


cord grape, the Seckel pear, and the crisp McIn- 


N 
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home Green Mountain Treasury and EXPLORING OUR 


196I's BRIGHTEST GIFTS 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 
A magnificent art-and-essay panorama of 
the golden age that shaped the Western 
world. 432 pages; 480 illustrations, 160 
in full color; completely original text. 
Regular, $17.50; de luxe, $19.95 


MATHEMATICS IN THE MAKING 
A brilliant pictorial history by Lancelot 
Hogben, author of Mathematics for the 
Million. More than 400 bold, imaginative 
pictures (over 100 in color) complement 
a vivid, stimulating text. $9.95 


THE NORMAN ROCKWELL ALBUM 
The unquestioned gift of the year for the 
millions of Rockwell fans, featuring 192 
pages of reproductions and lively com- 
ment by the artist. $14.50 before Christ- 
mas, $20.00 thereafter; de luxe, $19.50 
before Christmas, $25.00 thereafter. 


THE VERY REAL TRUTH 
ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
The perfect stocking stuffer — an appcaling 
story by Bernice Kelly Harris about two 
children who discover the true meaning 
of Christmas. Only $1.00 
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THE SHIP 
An illustrated history covering 6000 years 
of maritime craft from primitive rafts to 
the atomic submarine. 810 color illustra- 
tions make this a most impressive gift for 
yachtsmen, actual and would-be. $14.95 


MR. PULLMAN’S ELEGANT PALACE CAR 
Lucius Beebe, America’s most famous rail- 
roader, has created a nostalgic adventure 
in this story of ]9th-century luxury cars 
and their opulent cra. 480 pages; 698 illus- 
trations. $17.50 


THE COMING FURY 
Bruce Catton, the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Civil War historian, crowns his amazing 
record with this compelling narrative of 
America’s road to war in 1861. A Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection, this is the 
first volume of the long-awaited Centen- 
nial History of the Civil War. $7.50 
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FOLK SONGS OF 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND AND WALES 
More than 100 classics — love ballads, 
comic songs, lullabies, children’s songs, 
songs of rebellion—in a handsome treasury 
edited by William Cole. With piano and 
guitar arrangements by Norman Monath, 
color illustrations, and commentary. $7.50 


THE DOUBLEDAY PICTORIAL 

LIBRARY OF GEOGRAPHY 
The fascinating story of our planet, its 
people and resources, prepared by world- 
famous authorities and lavishly illustrated 
with hundreds of paintings, photographs, 
diagrams, maps and charts. Especially ap- 
propriate for teenagers and adults coe 
IS 


THE HISTORY OF IMPRESSIONISM 
John Rewald has completely revised and 
greatly enlarged his best-selling survey of 
Impressionist art and artists — Degas, 
Corot, Manet, Renoir, and other giants. 
662 pages; 635 plates, 86 in full-color, full- 
page size. $20.00 


COME FROM DOUBLEDAY 
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publishers of 1961's greatest fiction best seller 
Irving Stone’s The Agony and the Ecstasy 
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‘The Atlantic Monthly 


NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS by DEVEREUX 
BurcHer (Houghton, Mifflin, $6.50), which has 


_- Just appeared in a revised printing. 


CONFUSION BEFORE THE STORM 


Bruce Carron left Oberlin to enter journalism, 
and after more than twenty ‘years of newspapering, 
he went into government service. In Washington, 
during World War II, he embarked on the long 


reading and research which were to make him in 


time an authority on — indeed, almost a pro- 
prietor of ——the Civil War. He -has never lost 
his editorial acumen, as witness his extraordinary 
success as the senior editor of American Heritage, 
and, year by year, his writing as a historian has 
gained in force and in power of characterization. 


He has always had a good eye for detail. 


THE COMING FURY (Doubleday, $7.50) is the 


-. first volume in The Centennial History of the Civil 


War and a recent selection of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. It'is the story of the long, almost 
unbearable tension which began with the opening 
of the Democratic Convention in Charleston in 
April, 1860; which reached the boiling point 
with the election of Lincoln in November; and 
which, finally exploded in the battle of Bull Run. 


‘In the long prelude to the battle, a period of an- | 


guish and indecision, the leaders, both Northern 
and Southern, behaved as if mesmerized. The 
extremists, like Yancey of Alabama, Rhett of 
South Carolina, and Ruffin of Virginia, knew 
what they wanted, and that was to make the 
Southland independent; the Abolitionists knew 


. what they wanted; and the majority of the na- 


tion, as Mr. Catton well illustrates, sensed that 
slavery. was an institution which we had outgrown. 


But President Buchanan was weak and indecisive, 


and, lacking any lead from the Executive, the 
politicians, “Instead of hunting for a solution’. . . 


had worked for‘a crisis. This they would presently. 
get, and when they got it they would find it a 


catastrophe.” 

This book brings out in a most human way the 
incapacity of each side to see where its actions were 
leading. South Carolinians, save for old Petigru, 
could not sée that secession would inevitably lead 
to war, any more than Seward or Horace Greeley 
could see that if the Southerners were cornered, 
they would fight. The incongruities in this fateful 
year seem to us preposterous. Congress, in 1860, 
voted a total appropriation for the Army of $16 
million, with 183 of the 198 companies of regulars 
on duty on the Western frontier; Thomas L. Dray- 


ton of South Carolina openly purchased surplus 


Army muskets from the U.S. Secretary of War. 
South Carolina bristled with immense pride as it 
proclaimed itself “A great, free and: prosperous 


people. . 


. We ask you to join us in forming a 
Confederacy of Slave-holding States.” That there 
was any paradox in the use of the words “‘free”? 


_and “Slave-holding” in that appeal to the South 


never was Clear to the men who wrote it. 

This is the democratic process in a volatile.state, 
and seeing how few men there were who could 
think as straight as Stephen Douglas or Abraham 


‘Lincoln, one begins to reflect, as Walter Lippmann 


did in The Public Philosophy, on how extraordinarily 
difficult it is in times of crisis for the American 
politician to sit down and take a reasoned and 
dispassionate view of the situation. “‘The political 
system,” says Mr. Catton, “was being strained 
beyond its limit” in 1860. We who are facing a 
different kind of war must make doubly sure that 
it is not to be so strained again. 


RUDE WARNING 


I lunched with an old friend, Eric Hodgins, at 
the University Club shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
and I remember his saying, as we crossed the 
threshold, “On this very spot there should be a 
plaque reading, ‘Here, the evening of December 6, 
1941, an American admiral proclaimed that the 
Japanese could never take us by surprise.’ ” The 
overconfidence of American fighting men and the 
inadequacy of their weapons have seldom been 
better illustrated than in SAVO: THE INCREDIBLE 
NAVAL DEBACLE OFF GUADALCANAL, by RICHARD 
F. Newcomsp (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$4.95). It seems hard to believe that eight months 
after Pearl Harbor, on August 9, 1942, so many 
commanders and so many ships’ could have been 
caught asleep, warned as they had been that an 
enemy task force was approaching. “In human 
suffering,” writes Mr. Newcomb, “the cost of the 
Battle of Savo Island was high; in terms of experi- 
ence gained it was cheap. In one night the United 
States: Navy had been blasted from a distant and, 
romantic past to a harsh and violent present.” 

From our own and Japanese sources, the author 
has set the scené with the vivid detail and mount- 
ing tension which Walter Lord employed so suc- 
cessfully. in A Night to Remember. Our force was 
composed of American and Australian cruisers, 
carriers, destroyers, and transports, and the di- 
vided command led’ to some curious’ lapses in 


- communication. Thus, Rear Admiral Victor A. C. 


Crutchley, RN, a hero of Zeebrugge, never both- 
ered to confer with his cruiser captains during their 
four days at-Koro. The air detection was poor, 
and such aircraft warning as came in was either 
misinterpreted or’ relayed to the fleet in a most 
roundabout way. There were no torpedo tubes 
on the American cruisers, and as for the torpedoes 
themselves, the’ Japanese Long Lance at that 
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“N ever was Alere an autobiography remoti like PROMISE s= z F z c 
by Romain Gary... Brilliantly entertaining . . . His mother § i) is one of the world’s 
most endearing and extraordinary women.”— - ORVILLE ng a m p" N N. Y. Times 
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The Treasures of La Californie 

presents for the first time, in text and pictures, *. 

e Jof his own work. 101 full-color reproductions | 

‘or recorded; 576 black-and-white photographs 
f | word-and-color- -photo profile of Picasso. ~ 

Special gift price to Dec. 31: $24.95. Thereafter: $30.00 | 


PICASSO’S PICASSOS: 
by David Douglas Duncan 
Picasso’s legendary collection & 
of paintings never before shown ğ 





Nea Wk Se~ Herbert J. Muller’s FREEDOM IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
tes (z is “first-class history . . . authoritative, tolerant, steeped in lessons. 
~ for our own times.”— N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $7.50 


_ 


than that,” says MAURY MAVERICK, Jr. of A TIME TO STAND: The Epic of the y A TINN 
Alamo Seen as a Great National Experience by Walter Lord. Illustrated. $4.95 - 





Bill Mauldin’s WHAT’S GOT YOUR f 3 
more than 200 recent cartoons ws = Nf 
= “the hottest P brush Fa 
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ee comedy” (N. Y. Times) of a aad businessman coming to grips with’ 


a retirement — CHAIRMAN OF THE BORED by Edward Streeter. 
i $3.95, oe 






THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELEANOR ROOSEVELT P9 


has “ ‘all the Boney, warmth and clear- minded intelligence: for soma io 








A great quality EI book for meee è atte kitchen. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
COOK BOOK, ed. by Craig Claiborne. È ; = C0 OK In 752 pages; nearly 1500 recipes, all tested ` 
by the. Times food staff and kitchens. > 00k Illustrated. Special ett price to Dec. 31: $7. oC 


| Therealter: $8.95. 


S TRA BY THE BUSLOAD — the happiness and dnighinygs of a month-long 
journey — Poringa, enchanting byways. Drawings by Vasiliu. $3.95 





207, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Aver | offers 800 immensely readable 
meee past and present. 

“as Thereafter: $8.50 


For the sik family y —Richaxd B. Morris’ sh 

AMERICAN HISTORY, revised and enlarged, 

pages of up-to-the-minute information on America’s 
Special gift price to Dec. 31: $7. 30 


; ae oe E T ALL BOOKSTORES 
Ee Mgt ee . * = Hops Baan 





The Atlantic Monthly 


period outranged and outdemolished any tor- 


‘pedoes we had. One watches this inevitable col- - 
- fision with something of the bated breath of the | 


Japanese commander himself; even when the 
searchlights suddenly silhouetted the American tar-- 
gets and the firing began, our officers could not be- 
lieve that this was the enemy at point-blank range. 

In the aftermath,. there were bitter accusations 
against Vice Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher, who 
pulled his carriers out of range the night before the 
battle, but one feels that he had a right to be wary. 
Indeed, it was the tight-lipped and severe Admiral 
King who, after the, Hepburn Report, pronounced 
the final word of consolation. These men, he said, 
were almost none of them battle-tested. “‘Grant- 
ing that the immediate cause of our losses was the 
surprise attack, the question is whether or not any 
officer should be held accountable for failing to 
anticipate it... . the answer . . . in my judg- 
ment must be in the negative.. They simply had 
not learned how and when to stay on the alert.” 
Mr. Newcomb’s thesis is that this defeat, more 
than any other in World War II, highlighted our 
weakness and overconfidence. 


, GIRL IN HER SEVENTIES 


Mrs. Ross, the heroine of Ropert NICOLSON’S 
short novel, THE WHISPERERS (Knopf, $2.95), is an 
old girl in her seventies living on dole in a Glas- 
gow slum, one. of those. eccentrics that George 
Belcher used to draw for us in Punch. By her own 
account, Margaret Ross was Comtesse de la 
Bruyére and Lady of the Manor of Great d’Arcy, 
now fallen on evil times; depending on her mood, 
she described her father as a bishop, a professor, an 
admiral, or a lord. At all events, he was dead, and 
now deserted by her husband and son, the fair- 


Reader’s Choice 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 





Joun O’Hara’s ASSEMBLY 


(Random House, 
$5.95) is a collection of short stories of remarkably 
uneven quality. A few of them, like the tale of the 
retired boxer and his ambitious wife, are as good 
as anything Mr. O’Hara has ever done — sharp 
economical presentations of individual people 
moving in a specific milieu. Others appear to be 


oddments left over from novels Mr. O’Hara has 
written, or outlines of novels he once intended to 
write but gave up on, or works specifically designed 
for those men’s magazines in which any plot is 
accepted as reasonable, provided the characters 
engage in adultery or murder — or; preferably, 
both. ; 

When Mr. O’Hara is in good form, he can tell 
a quite complex story entirely through action and 
dialogue. He conveys sufficient background to 
account for his characters, reveals what they think 


‘as opposed to what they say, and pins down what 


haired Charlie (rarely out of jail), she lived a - 
life of illusion, roaming the streets, badgering the . 


National Assistance Board for a new pair of shoes, 
and repeatedly warning the police of the whisper- 
ing conspiracy of her neighbors. In a quite ex- 
traordinary way, this short novel holds the warmth 
- of human existence, the simple pleasure in fish and 
chips, the companionship of a musty reading room, 
the consolation of talking and living to oneself in a 
mare’s-nest. 

Mr. Conrad, the welfare worker, has had Mrs. 
-~ Ross on his conscience for so long that when she is 
laid low by pneumonia, he not only has her hos- 
pitalized but manages to bring back into her life 
the husband of her youth. The rescue has, for a 
time, a subduing effect on them both; then, when 
Archie, who is no beauty, reverts to his old ways, 
Mrs. Ross returns to that realm of elderly me- 
andering which she has made so peculiarly and 
delightfully her own. 


it all means without resorting to long explanations 
or putting in a single speech that doesn’t have the 
ring of a living voice. When he is not in good. form, 
he writes dialogue that no human tongue could 
utter, hangs motivation on supernatural premoni- 
tions, sets his stories in unnecessary frames, and 
then removes the action still further from con- 
viction by having it described by some extraneous 
narrator. These old devices, worn out by Kipling 


fifty years ago, have not been improved upon by 
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Mr. O’Hara. 
The cause of the schism in Mr. O’Hara’s work 
appears to be money. If he is writing about a 
second-rate prize fighter or a barkeep, things 
happen directly to that character, who then reacts 
directly to them ‘and speaks his mind about the 
business in suitable language. But the instant Mr. 
O'Hara endows one of his creatures with an in- 
come of more than $30,000 a year (unless it is 
Hollywood money, which evidently doesn’t count), 
or membership in a good club, or a degree from. 
an Ivy League university, he becomes unable to 

write about the fellow except at long distance. 
The barkeep carries on a flirtation, disguised as 

a quarrel, at the elbow of the lady’s official owner, 

and every word of it crackles with reality. When 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER ANNOUNCES a completely — 


new unabridged dictionary that brings you 
today’ s language in a fresh, new, exciting way! 


Websters 
‘Third 


New International 


Dictionary 


This is the English language 

as it is spoken. and writtèn — 

a personal key to knowledge, 
enjoyment, and success for you 
and your entire. family... | 


This is for youl: for every man or 
woman who knows the advantages that 
come through better understanding and 
use of the English language. 

This is the new — all new (not a 
revision) — Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: the. dictionary of the 
English language as it is spoken and 
written today. 


As you love words, 
as you admire clear expression... 


. you will delight in the liveliness and 
freshness of Webster’s Third New In- 
ternational. It is the living language: 
vivid, exciting, and warm. Like no 
dictionary you’ve ever used. 


The living language ...- 
to enjoy and understand `. 


Almost a generation and $3,500,000 
ago saw the beginning of this. tre- 
mendous project. Over 100 language 
specialists on the resident Merriam- 
Webster staff — and hundreds of 
special consultants — were involved. 

Now out of a unique research and 
editorial program comes the great new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged. 

With it, you hold the English lan- 
guage in your hands: the working Vocab- 
ulary of the English-speaking world. 
Complete, up-to-date to serve students, 
scholars, business and professional 
people, you and your family! Here, as 
with preceding Merriam-Websters, is 
the final language authority of its time. 


100,000 new words or new meanings! 


This new dictionary brings you 100, 000° 


new words or new meanings never 


BEE 


NEW INTERNATIONAL Be 
DICTIONARY S 


© 
Unaani ott, i 


: before included in the unabridged Mer- ` 


riam-Webster. It covers the tremendous 


changes in the general language and’. 


the advances in science, medicine, 
space, atomics as well. Over 450, 000 
entries in all! 


Definitions take you to the 

- heart of meaning — fast! 
In the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged, 
word is given vividly in a single flash- 
ing phrase of precise meaning for 
quicker, easier understanding. 


- 200,000 demonstrations 
of word meanings! 
In thousands of instances, definitions 


are followed by actual quotations from 
well-known persons and publications to 


-= show you exactly how a word is used. 
Our language comes alive and is clearly | 


understandable. 
These dramatic new features com- 


bine with many others such as:-a sim-" 


plified pronunciation key; 20 magnifi- 
cent plates in glorious color; 1,000 
crystal-clear synonym articles: fresh, 


-complete accounts of word origins; 


clear and easy-to-read opea in an easier- 
to-handle book. 


Wonderful growth investment i 
for you and your family 


You will find the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged exciting, inspir- 


ing, and informative. Covering, every , 
, area of human thought, it is inexhaust- 


ible; you cannot use it up: 





the meaning of every: 


' ness and weight by 


La - 
> | Street aina aaa 
; 


In all the wonderful world of books 


here is an investment that will grow | 


for years to come. Now is the time to 
make-it yours — without waiting. 


Examine and buy a-copy conveniently i 
and without delay at your leading. : 
department, book, or stationery store.’ > 


. _ INSIST ON 
: MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuine 


unabridged Merriam-Webster with “big” - ’ 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- -` 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for the ` 
Merriam-Webster trademark to protect ' ` 


yourself from inferior substitutes. 


INDIA-PAPER 

STYLE (far right) — 
same in contents fa; 
but reduces thick- ?}” 


approx. one fourth. 


FREE! for caloa Preview Booklet, 


mail coupon today. ===-=-- 


©G. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 812 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


i Please mail me without obligation of any kind 
the fascinating 16-page Preview Booklet describ- 
l ing the remarkable advantages offered by the 
| new unabridged Merriam-Webster — Webster's 
I Third New International Dictionary. 
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the cub reporter hankers after a so- 
ciety woman, the story comes in 
retrospect, told by the journalist 
thirty years later to a friend in one 
of those clubs that weigh so on the 
author’s mind, and all the tale 
amounts to is a description of a luxu- 
rious shooting lodge of the 1920s, a 
piece of nostalgia to which the club, 
the friend, and even the narrator 
himself are quite irrelevant. 

None of Mr. O’ Hara’s respectable, 
prosperous characters can talk. They 
speak prose, and take it a good deal 
harder than Moliére’s man did. So 
does Mr. O’Hara. One woman re- 
marks, apropos of a tiresome old 
sweetheart of her husband’s, “‘we’ve 
got to that age when we don’t have 
to like our friends,’ a good line 
which the author immediately ruins 
by pointing out its merits to the 
_ reader twice over. 

It is curious and exasperating that 
a man as incapable as Mr. O’Hara 
shows himself to be of discovering 
either meaning or truth in the ac- 
tions of people with money should 
persist in writing about them, espe- 
cially when he writes so well of peo- 
ple whose financial status does not 
cloud his mind. 


SAFARI IN PICTURES 


BAGARA (Abelard-Schuman, $10.00) 
is the record of a trip into French 
Equatorial Africa by the photogra- 
pher Ep VAN DER EXLsKEN. The pic- 
tures are extraordinarily good, for 
Mr. van der Elsken has an eye for 
what matters, and consequently, a 
knack of catching his African sub- 
jects in poses that imply more about 
their lives than the action of the mo- 
ment literally reveals. 

In the first half of the book, there 
are pictures of hairdressing and 
hunting and cotton harvesting. The 
cotton is toted to a great market, 
where it is sold, and the sale is fol- 
lowed by an orgy of shopping, tax 
collection, and litigation. The pic- 
tures of the court in session are fasci- 
nating, and so are those of pets, toys, 
games, fetishes, funerals, and dances. 
There is a charming color plate of a 
dignified African lady in a cotton 
dress of European fashion, a very 
unusual item, displaying her French 
sewing machine and her pretty little 
boy, who is decorated with an enor- 
mous and totally superfluous hat. 
Conspicuous consumption in East 
Ubangi Chari. The other economic 
extreme is represented by the corpse 


of an old man who hurried so far 
and so fast to beg some elephant 
meat that he died of exhaustion 
when he reached the kill. 

The book’s later pages are devoted 
to several safaris, and these pictures 
are more dependent on the text than 
those of the expressive African people. 
One wounded buffalo in a thicket 
looks just about like the next wounded 
buffalo in a thicket, and it is only on 
reading what happened between the 
shots that one discovers Mr. van der 
Elsken is of two minds about hunting. 
He enjoys the excitement and sus- 
pense, but he is also aware that the 
skill involved is primarily that of the 
African trackers and is frankly un- 
comfortable about some of the things 
he did and saw done. 

The text that accompanies all 
these handsome pictures is informal, 
conversational, and seems, in fact, 
to have been talked by Mr. van 
der Elsken to his colleague, Jan 
Vrijman, who then wrote it down 
and adjusted it to the actual book 
pages. What this method of compo- 
sition should be called, I do not 
know, but the result works very 
well. 


THE UNRECONSTRUCTED NAZIS 


T. H. TETENS, author of a number 
of books about his native Germany, 
has written a study of conditions un- 
der Dr. Adenauer’s government called 
THE NEW GERMANY AND THE OLD 
Nazis (Random House, $4.95). The 
resurgence of this or that follower of 
Hitler has been noted in the papers 
occasionally, and Mr. Tetens does 
not maintain that the survival of a 
Nazi is in itself news. What he con- 
siders noteworthy is the total number 
of these cases, and the positions and 
influence involved. 

Mr. Tetens reports that the Bonn 
government, the judiciary, the vari- 
ous provincial police forces, and the 
new German Army are peppered 
with former Nazi officials whose rec- 
ords are just as unpleasant as those 
of their comrades who were hanged. 
He blames this alarming state of af- 
fairs on the Allied authorities, mean- 


ing primarily the United States, and 
he is probably right. He does not, 


however, produce any evidence that 
the decent and civilized non-Nazis, 
to whom he believes the country 
should have been entrusted, would 
have been capable of controlling it. 
He gtants that these people had no 
influence under Hitler. He does not 
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J Each year at this 
time we offer a 


-newdy-revised,. 


edited and expand- 

ed Field Guide to 
Christmas Book Recipients. It is 
done in the spirit of gross commer- 
cialism, in recognition of the fact 
that every moment saved in the se- 
lection of a book for someone else 
is a moment exposed to the tempta- 
tion of buying one more book for 
oneself, 


Here are your friends, the ultimate 
consumers, as we see them, with 
notes chiefly on habitat, on natural 
or dyed plumage, or identifying 
song; for each species we recom- 
mend the following: 


[f found behind 

the pages of the 

Times Literary 

Supplement, Mar- 

ried to Tolstoy by 

Cynthia Asquith, Adrift in Soho 
by Colin Wilson, The Signs of the 
Times by Osbert Lancaster, The 
Times Atlas, The S-Man by Mark 
Caine, Reflections of a Jacobite 
by Louis ‘Auchincloss, A Middle 
Class Education by Wilfred 
Sheed, A Lover for Estelle by 
Daphne Rooke, and Sir Robert 
Walpole by J. H. Plumb. 


If found at a ticket agency (Here 
the characteristic call is all impor- 
tant) for Ole, Ole, Barnaby 
4 Conrad’s Ency- 
clopedia of Bull- 
fighting; when 
l the string of a dul- 
cimer is plucked 
The Ballad Book of John Jacob 
Nies and A Treasury of Christ- 
mas Songs and Carols by Henry 
A. Simon. If a garden show ticket 
is being ordered, Taylor’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening by Nor- 
man Taylor. If there is even the 
faintest echo of Excelsior, Space 
Below My Feet by Gwen Moffat. 
If a Bellissima! then Bemelmans’ 
Italian Holiday. 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


It found ensconced in an Audubon Magazine, The Edge of . 
the Sea by Rachél Carson, The Field Guide Series by the 
incomparable Roger Tory Peterson, Blind Jack by Stephanie _ 


Ryder, The Eye of the Wind by Peter Scott, Music of 
| the Spheres by Guy Murchie, Dolphins by 
Antony Alpers, Birds of the West Indies by 
_ James Bond. 





It found at large in a bookstore, that wariest of living creatures, - 


the potential reader of a first novel. Not, of course, a buyer 


3 z 
(They are rare almost to the point of extinction) but a reader 


may occasionally be caught.’ The Attic salt for his’ tail is the- 


eloquent phrase of a highly respected critic. so we offer: a grain. 
with eaclr title. These are the peii The Gay 
Place by William Brammer — “.,. one of the 
ablest novelists now writing in America.” 
.(NYRT); The Mountain and the Feather 
by John Ashmead — “A cycloramic, complex — 





and nostalgic picture of the war in the Pacific... sani first 


novel...” (NYHT); ‘Night by Francis Pollini — “That great- 


national’ shock, Korea, has finally found its fictional voice in 
Night...” (NYT); Mother Isn’t Dead She’s only Sleeping 
by Kit Reed — “This first novel is a very successful effort in the 
Mrs. Reed has the gift of being 
funny and her humor is entirely her own.” (The New Yorker); 
The Noblest Roman by David Halberstam — “, .. a high level 
of professional achievement” (NYT); and Private Demons 


line of artificial comedy... 


by MacDonald Harris — “A thriller with a cinematic happy 
ending,” (PF). 


[f found in a brown study, The Fantastic Lodge edited by 
Helen MacGill Hughes,. The Best American Short Stories 
1961 edited by Martha Foley and David 
A f Burnett, Poetry and Experience by Archibald 
MacLeish, and How’ Does a Poem Mean? 

by John Ciardi. 


Eo [f found in his own Berkeley Square in the 

past, the man or woman who can wear the 

plumage of a Scarlet Pimpernel or a’ Scarlett O'Hara —~ 

Monmouth by Charles Bracelen Flood, Savanna by Janice 
Holt Giles, Between the Wars by James Laver. i 


I found, ready for flight, in an arm chair, The Blue of Capri- 


corn by Eugene Burdick and The Witch Doctor’s ee bii 


by N icole Maxwell. 


Lf found and temporarily detached from the local educational 
T.V. channel, Black Like Me by John Howard Griffin, Govern- 
ment and Politics in Israel by Oscar Kraines, Charles Francis 
Adams, 1807-1886 by Martin B..Duberman, and You Can't 
Count on Dying by Natalie Cabot. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


Tt found in a commuters’ club car, at decent 
remove from bridge and bar, the characteristic 
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- T£ found among the good paperbacks, puzzled by a paperback" 


in cloth, introduce him to Sentry Editions: A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers by Henry 
David Thoreau, A Diary from Dixie by Mary 
B. Chesnut, The Education of Henry Adams, 
an autobiography; J. B. by Archibald 
l MacLeish, John C. Calhoun by Margaret L. 
Coit, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860, 
by Samuel Eliot Morison, My Antonia by Willa Cather, Pat-. 
terns of Culture by Ruth Benedict, Sam Clemens of Han- 
nibal by Dixon Wecter, The Great Crash, 1929, by John 
Kenneth Galbraith; The Year of Decision, 1846, by Bernard. 
De Voto, and Young Man with a Horn by Dorothy Baker. 





ca 


sound is amiable silence for talk would shatter 
communion with one’s favorite newspaper, Last 
Things First by Sydney J. Harris and The. 
Balance of Terror by Pierre Gallois.- 





I found on the way to, the P.T.A., Dr. Spock Talks with 


Mothers and Tales Out of School by Joshua M. Craig, and 


| The Dartmouth Bible, 


It found this side of a driver’s license, The Bronze Bow by 
Elizabeth Speare, Dear Rat by Julia Cunningham, and Pad- 
dington Helps Out by Michael Bond. 


f 


Tt found in a mood (distaff side) Tselane by 

J. van Wijk, Fresh from the Country by 

“Miss Read”, Love in Question by Rosalie 

Packard, Mexico T hrough My Kitchen 

Window by Maria de Carbia, and The Night- 

ingale — that love story of a gentler era — by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull. 


T: found overwhelmed by even more books than bookcases, here 
is the one who already owns the book you would give him. He 
bought Midcentury by John Dos Passos last spring and has 
given away half a dozen copies since then. He bought Clock 
Without Hands by Carson McCullers before publication, per- 
haps, even before it became a pre-publication best-seller. He owns 
all of the earlier books by Carson McCullers. He owns the orig- 
inal hard back edition of althe Sentries. So give him a Book 
Certificate and Jet him wait for February and the big novel of 
the spring, Devil Water — a-recreation of the-.last. Jacobite 


rebellion — by Anya Seton., 


And for every Christmas stocking, the perfect spot for the per- 
fect extra Christmas gift, Scrap Irony by Felicia Lamport with 
illustrations by Edward Gorey. 
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from Qoribuou 


Finis Farr 


FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT 


The first full-length biog- 
raphy of the great American 
architect who became an 
American legend. $5.95 


W. A. Swanberg 


CITIZEN HEARST 


“A fascinating study in hu- 
man character... Mr. Swan- 
berg has done an absolutely 
first-rate job.” — ERWIN D. 
CANHAM, Christian Science 
Monitor $7.50 


June Bingham 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
` LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Not only a lucid account of 

Niebuhr’s thought, but a 

vivid and charming picture 

of Niebuhr the man.” 

~— ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
$7.50 


n Douglas Southall Freeman 


LEE 


A. one-volume abridgement 
by Richard B. Harwell of 
the Pulitzer Prize- winning 
four-volume R. E. Lee. “Has 
all the merits of the origi- 
nal,” — DUMAS MALONE 

$10.00 


At all bookstores 
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mention that they had no effective 
influence under the Emperor, either, 
or during any of the various attempts 
at governmental reform that sprang 
up, and failed, during the nineteenth 
century. 

It is hard to trust the doings of a 
government riddled with unrecon- 
structed Nazis; it would be equally 
hard to trust one riddled with men 
who had never done, or persuaded 
anyone else to do, anything at all. In 
any case, the opportunity for making 
this choice is past, and Mr. Tetens 
offers useful information on one as- 
pect of what the world now has to 
deal with in Germany. 


LOVE, LOVE, LOVE 


Among other innovations, Tom 
Kaye has chosen to title his novels 
with their opening phrases. The new 
one is called DAVID, FROM WHERE HE 
Was LYING (Abelard-Schuman, $3.95), 
and since this is a contemporary 
story, David is, naturally, upon a 
psychoanalyst’s couch. 

The theme of Mr. Kaye’s previous 
novel was that the self-conscious in- 
tellectuality of modern society makes 
love an impossible burden, or, to be 
simpler about it, takes all the fun 
out of the game. The theme of his 
second novel is exactly the same, and 
so are the names of the principal 
characters, but the setting and the 
style are completely different. 

This time, love runs its hampered 
course through the lesser faculty of 
the University of Singapore, an insti- 
tution which, Mr. Kaye cannily ad- 
monishes prospective libelants, does 
not exist. If it did exist, it would be 
worth visiting, for activities among 
the learned of Singapore are quite 
wonderfully funny. 

Mr. Kaye describes a six-hour de- 
partmental meeting at which the 
lone woman member, sticking to a 
fine point of parliamentary law while 
her male colleagues dream of amor- 
ous conquests, successfully prevents 
any business at all from being trans- 
acted. He records the conversation 
at a cocktail party, never bothering 
to identify any of the speakers, but 
letting the increasingly idiotic prat- 
tle do it for him. All these scholarly 
topers prove to be as familiar as old 
shoes. Poor David suffers through 
one of the most ridiculous seduction 
scenes ever concocted, gets a cramp 
in his elbow, gets scratched by myste- 
rious hdrdware, and finally suffers a 
defeat by corset so humiliating that 
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he cannot bring himself to confess it, 
even to his psychoanalyst. 

The crisp high-comedy manner of 
this novel is so far from the ornate 
and rather affected style of It Had 
Been a Mild Delicate Night that it 
would be hard to believe the same 
man wrote them if certain basic 
ideas were not common to both. Mr. 
Kaye is reported to have a whole 
series of novels completed. On the 
evidence of the first two, he means to 
preach the same text throughout, 


“with new illustrations for each vol- 


ume. This is what many authors do, 
but few are so pleasantly candid 
about it. As long as Mr. Kaye can 
rewrite his triangle of the reluctantly 
ethereal lady, the difiidently uncom- 
mitted lover, and the old Adam as 
amusingly as he has done in David, 
From Where He Was Lying, he need 
not worry about finding another 
subject. 


MARI SANDOz’S LOVE SONG TO THE 
PLAINS (Harper, $5.95) is regional 
Americana, a mishmash of informa- 
tion about the old Nebraska Terri- 
tory. Miss Sandoz loves everything 
about this country, from murderous 
weather to harmless butterflies. 

Since it is hardly possible for an 
author with such catholic affections 
to follow a straight narrative, Miss 
Sandoz leaps backward and forward, 
north and south, in a way that is 
not always easy on the reader, It 
cannot have been easy on the author, 
either, for some of the history she 
undertakes to explain, like the mili- 
tary dynasty which sprang up in the 
wake of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, is difficult to get a grip on and 
sprawls like an octopus. 

Despite its ramblings, Love Song to 
the Plains eventually covers most of 
the Missouri Valley, from prehistoric 
times through exploration, fur trade, 
settlement, Indian wars, cattlemen’s 
feuds, irrigation, and reforestation, 
ending neatly in the present. All 
this gaudy history is enlivened by the 
author’s enthusiasm and reinforced 
with amusing or terrifying anecdote 
and helpful information on such mat- 
ters as starting a backfire and fore- 
telling a blizzard. 


POETRY AND LEGEND 


By calling his English versions of 
the work of assorted foreign poets 
IMITATIONS (Farrar, Straus & Cuda- 


_hy, $4.50), Roperr LoweLL has es- 


caped the demands for metrical and 


This Christmas, 


for the first time, you can give 


...and your gift will long be prized 
for the beauty, vividness, and clarity with which 


it tells the world’s greatest story. 


ee niversal yet personal, timeless yet contemporary. ..a treasure to be discovered and 
U loved.” CECIL NORTHCOTT, Christian Century @ “Judged purely as a work 
of prose, this remarkable new version seems to me to achieve its purpose admirably.” 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN & “The work, greatly planned, has been manfully done; that which 
slept has been awakened.” — JOHN MASEFIELD © 460 pages. At all booksellers. $4.95 
Published jointly, 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


throughout the world, by 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A “THREE INTELLECTUALS - 
Ps a e oE SHN. POLITICS” Bs ah ox 7 


By. JAMES JOLL.. Must. an “ fatellectual. in a ‘polities: Pie 
o: always be doomed by his virtues? A noted Oxford historian +° 
F vot ` - examines this- -question. against. ‘the stormy public careers: 4 a 
-of Léon- Blum, Walther. Hathenat,, and F ilippo Tommaso ; x : 
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j ABOMINABLE. >“ SNOWMEN: (LEGEND . ` 
: COME “TO LIFE (Chilton, * $7. 50). ig = 
| somewhat- òf a freak, for- Ivan’ Ty. 
|: SANDERSON. has devoted méarly, five: 
_ hundred pages: to a subject that offi,” 
F cially does not exist, ` Mr. Sanders: i. 
‘son’s point-is, of course, that somes”. : 
| thing does, exist, although! it may be. 
{-only. mildly abominable’and almost. 
certainly does. not’ live’ in, or even ` 
‘care for, snow. > eee 
_ Mr. Sanderson has. collected re- 
ports: from. all over: “thé: “world, 
"which responsible, sober. citizens a - 
‘scribe their collisions with’ creatures 
who are apélike but clearly not-apes. 
| The best of these stories. come ‘front. j 
| oúr own Northwest, wheré something - 
i ċalléd the  Şasguatch`i 18 SO enterpris- P 
-| ing that one. kidnaped an iridian girl: 
but returned, her to- her” family after: < n 
wa year þecaiisė, as: she putitvin- “her "> 
“old Age, ‘she “aggravated itso much.” | > > 
. The” stories- Mr: Sanderson has‘, -° 
` ašsêmbled are. nécessarily: ‘somewhat. 
repetitious, ‘but when ke. has them” 
-all fitted together, he .draws some- 
“interesting _ conclusions... The. locali-. 2 l 
- ties: where Snowmen’ stories: ‘originate ~ Sas 
are $cattered -all ‘around. the world, 
“but~-they. türn out to- Have: similar i. 
. characteristiés ` —- high mountain. for- 
ests, undesirable by human standardé - 
‘and thick ‘enough for almost. anythin g.i 
“to hide oùt: The’ failure- of: various aT 
- expeditions that looked for Snowmen - 
Fin . thé ‘Himalayan snows“ was fore- 
` ordainéd;. : according to. Mr. Sander: 
-son, becausé they were looking’ in 
_ the: wrong place. Whatever the crea~ . | 
+ tures are, they must actually live’- 
“farther down, where they. can find 
‘food. and cover. Mr. Sanderson does” 
“not offer to lead an’éxpedition‘in | pur". 
suit of’ Sasquatches and.. the . like, `; 
and. professes to’ prefer..the mystery... Ng 
' to any advance.in zoology, butche is- s 
elearly: itching. to.. ‘have’ somebody = 
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SZEN, ROCKS AND. WATERS. 


B FREDERIC SPIEGELBERG. Philosopher, ¢ exe! e 
xplorer ‘author, añd'teacher, Dr: Spiegelberg has a conta. . | 
y glous~¢ enthusiasm for-Zen’ as well as a deep knowledge, of : 
x a a its, history. ‘Sixteen: exquisite . illustrations ‘demonstrate ”: 
a the Zen attitude: toward: nature. "Introduction by Sir Herbert ` 
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E CA TUDOR TRAGEDY- $ 


BL LACEY BALDWIN: SMITH. Catherine ‘Howsaly 
~sepHenry, VII's: frivolous, unfaithful fifth wife, is the mena 
. .6£ this. superb’ biography which, at the same time; offers: 
hee a vivid picture of, 16th: century” court life. * a S 50 >, 
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oe ON SOCIALIST. ‘REALISM’ 


By. ABRAM TERTZ. The: anonymous young ee 
“writer whose, The Trial Begins was: hailed by -Fime. mags. ~ 
_azirie as. “perhaps the most remarkable novel to have come:., 
- out. of Russia since the Revolution” , dissects the, doctrine. i 
~of socialist réalism: with’ wena irony: a a 95": ba 
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Ey Ron EASTAND, WEST -oo oes 


By A ALAN Ww. WATTS: Life magazine alls Watts. on 
> “the chief exponerit of the burgeoning Zen ‘movement ï in e A - 
ge Ameriga” In this. new book -he explores. the ‘comnion’ : 
Daa ground” between. Western ` psychiatry. and” Eastern : pis, = 
k dosopliy arid ager ie can. teach each other. M, 50: 
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‘REFLECTIONS OF AN INSOMNIAC ~ 


With its borrowed title and con- 
‘tents. partly retrieved from earlier 
books, 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4. 50) 
has the air of being a minor item in 
the formidable total of EpwuND WIL- 
son’s scholarly and creative writing. 
Does the title indicate that this col- 
lection of essays, poems, and sketches 
is -the residue of a lifelong battle 
with insomnia? The book cannot be 
offered as a soporific for readers, for 
very few people can fall asleep while 
laughing, and Mr. Wilson has no 
intention -of encouraging excessive 
sobriety with this work. | 

Wilson’s Night - Thoughts includes 
some sketchy, lyrical, distinctive de- 
scriptions of coastal ‘scenery and re- 
‘sort towns, fragments about dreams, 
reminiscent .essays in which the au- 
thor tries to relate memories of his 
childhood to a general concept of 
American character, a few tartly 
funny pictures, and a lot of poetry. 

“It is the poetry of a witty, intelli- 
_ gent, cantankerous literary man who 
understands the structure and func- 
tion of poetry perfectly, although his 
natural habitat is prose. As usually 
happens in such cases, the best of it is 
irreverent or satirical. Mr. Wilson 
sums,up garden statuary as “‘lap-dog 
lions,” describes “one of those damn 
squint-windowed grit and brick New 
England ‘towns,” demolishes adver- 
tising and ‘patriotism, turns Nero 
into a nursery rhyme, and tosses off a 
parody of MacLeish that reads like 
something Longfellow thought bet- 
ter of writing. Turning to interna- 
tional linguistics, he observes, “The 
English always give a nasty wrench 
To anything they’re forced to take 
from French.” 

Mr. Wilson’s metrical experiments 
are determined and ingenious. He 
has a- taste for reverse rhymés — 
“devil” rhymes with “‘livid,” by this 
system — and indulges it for more 
pages than one would think possible, 


given the difficulties involved. He | 


also likes to tinker with elegiac me- 
ter, to which he has devoted care 
and study and which he writes as 
well as anybody ever has in this lan- 
guage. His efforts prove that English, 
that thieving, unprincipled, mongrel 
old:Autolycus, does cling immovably 
to one.commandment:: ‘Thou shalt 
“not write quantitative verse. 


WILSON’S NIGHT THOUGHTS | 
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“THE ONLY. BOOK: THAT IMPROVES: ON, DEVELOPS, “TOVNBEE'S’ WORK” That's,” 
What: Ctane Brinton; authoi- -of The Shaping of the Modern Mind, says about The Evoleee : “7 
| tion. of ‘Civilizations, the new book by Carroll Quigley, distinguished authority on com: .: 
parative ‘history. This unique. analysis of past civilizations starts where most histories : 
leave off. Professor Quigley’ goes beyond the mere recognition of “rise ‘and. fall” ‘to. -= 
discover why and how and what techniques We can use to ð solve our own social problems. ~ 


281 pages, $3 25 


Maps and diagrams. i - 


-THE EVOLUTION OF 
l CIVILIZATIONS 
l by Carroll Quigley 
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REUTHER TALKS: “Wall Street says I am an aseni of Moscow, and Moscow says I am an : 
agent of Wall Street.” —Walter Reuther in his heated 1959 discussion with Khrushchev. = 5, 
_ This is-only one of the big moments ‘in the career of this ‘powerful and prophetic --: 
voice in America~as recorded in a newly released collection of papers, speeches, and>.; 
interviews. Here is Reuther before thé McClellan Committee during its investigation = 
of labor ‘practices; Reuther on automation, communism, education, profit-sharing, the’ 4 
bristling Mike Wallace i interview; and much more. 330 pages, $5 95 
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- =- WALTER P. REUTHER- 
i A ‘Selected Papers 
edited by Henry M. Christman 





© CHASE, WASHINGTON 


THE CANDID BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JOHNSON THAT BOSWELL JEALOUSLY 


CAST INTO OBSCURITY i is now published for the first time since 1787. Canny, practical, - z$ 
outspoken, Sir John Hawkins, a lifelong friend of Johnson (he met him 14 years beforé * 
Boswell did) saw the great man’s times, his life, and his illustrious friends in the bright: ` 
light of reality. His biography adds a new dimension to our picture ‘of Dr. Johnson: -£ 
341 pages, ce 95% e 
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: ` | THE LIFE OF 
_ ~ SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
j by Sir John Hawkins, Knt. 


edited, abridged, and with an introduction 
by Bertram H. Davis 








PAINTED FROM LIFE BY JOHN: OES. l 2 


DOES THE OIL INDUSTRY CHALLENGE OUR DEMOCRATIC AIMS? Examiàe the ies 


ima probing inquiry into the ways this giant industry has harnessed law, government *: 
machinery, and public opinion to its own ends. The author, on the faculties of Saraki. 
Lawrence College and Columbia University Graduate School, has written an pare r- 
winning series of articles on “Oil and Politics.” 565 pages, $7. 30... 


THE POLITICS OF OIL | aE = 
by Robert Engler 


P 
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Quigley: THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZA: : 

TIONS @ $5.95 l 

Christman: WALTER P; REUTHER 
SELECTED PAPERS @ $5.95 

Hawkins: THE ee OF SAMUEL JOHN 

SON, LL.D. @ $5. 

Engler: THE BOLITICS OF OIL @ $7. 50. = 





Order these books from your bookseller, 
or use this coupon: ‘ 
The Macmillan Company, De; t. H-A i 

“60 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 

Please send me the books I have checked on 10-day 
approval. If- noc completely-satisfied,_ I may -rerurn 
them within cen days and owe nothing. If I keep: 











them, you may- bill me at the prices indicated Name PPT TUTTE TTT TTOTUPTTTETUT TUT IT ICTI TIT ee E 
plus a small mailing charge. (SAVE! Enclose pay- Address SSPE E EASE aES FAG ESE AHERATEEHES Hadewaeneasecue CAB eeaseneassesaessset s = 
ment with your order and we pay mailing costs. ; 

Same return privilege applies.) ’ T a EPEE EE EA ZOMC..ccseare State....ccccscscseee F 
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Assembly 


(wenty-four new short stories and two new novellas 
xy JOHN O'HARA who calls them “some of the 


nost joyful writing I have ever done’’. $5.95 





Wilderness 


4; novel by ROBERT PENN WARREN. The adven- 
ures of a young man who leaves a European ghetto 
6 fight for freedom in the American Civil War. A 
Aterary Guild Selection. $4.95 





The Children 
- oí Sanchez 


3y OSCAR LEWIS. From the soul of a Mexican slum 
amily comes one of the most moving documents 
f the 20th century. “A fascinating documentary 
».- R Work of art.” —TIME $7.50 





- But Not 
in Shame 


3y JOHN TOLAND, What really happened in the 
lisastrous six months after Pearl Harbor ~~ told in 
ivid, authentic detail based on a wealth of new 
vidence. Photos, maps. $6.50 





Stories for 
Late at Night 


‘dited by ALFRED HITCHCOCK. A novel, 2 novel- 
ttes, and 21 stories, carefully chosen by the Master 
9 make even the hardiest flesh creep. $5.95 





The American 
College 
Dictionary 


‘he most up-to-date, authoritative desk dictionary 
ublished. Especially recommended for Christmas 
: the stunning, genuine leather edition, $20.00. 
loth edition, $5.00; Thumb-indexed, $6.00 


` 





& Delightful cartoon stocking-stuffer: BOY, 
IRL. BOY, GIRL. JULES FEIFFER’S latest investiga- 
on of modern man and woman as they engage each 
her in the body politic, the body social, and the 
ady body, Paper, $1.50 

Cloth, $2.95 


Now at your bookstore 


RANDOM HOUSE 


-| BOOKS FOR 


CHILDREN 


A Christmas List 


BY CHARLOTTE JACKSON 


CHARLOTTE Jackson, who is the author of 
seven juveniles, ts children’s-book edilor for 
the San Francisco CHRONICLE. 


This list of suggestions for Christ- 
mas giving, selected ftom the hun- 
dreds of children’s books. published 
this year, is by no means complete. 
It merely suggests books, from in- 
numerable categories, that exem- 
plify good narratives, fresh and ap- 
pealing illustrations, and in general, 
stories that will give the child reading 
pleasure. Beginning with picture 
books for the preschool child, the list 
advances through the age groups to 
the teens. 

A talented graphic artist, new to 
the children’s-book field, has written, 
as well as illustrated, a charming 
ABC book, A IS FOR ANYTHING by 
KATHARINA BARRY (Harcourt, Brace 
& World). Each letter of-the alpha- 
bet is a copy of old hand-cut wooden 
type that forms part of the picture. 
This ingenious use of type, coupled 
with gay verse, brings a fresh ap- 
proach to an age-old subject. 

THE ABC HUNT, story and photo- 
graphs by IsaBeL Gorpon (Viking). 
It all started when Cathy found an 
A in her alphabet soup and her 
brother, Christopher, suggested that 
they search further until all the let- 
ters of the alphabet were found. 
Posters, animals, trucks, maps, and a 
host of familiar objects supplied the 
rest of the letters. Delightful action 
photographs on every page show the 
children on their word safari. 

THE LITTLE BOOK, written and illus- 
trated by BEATRICE SCHENK DE 
Reenrers (Walck), is just that — 
small enough to fit comfortably into 
the hand of a two-year-old — with a 
satisfying story of a little girl out for 
a walk who greets each animal she 
meets with “Hi.” The animals re- 
turn greetings in their own idiom,’ 
which is fine, but when she meets a 
little boy who returns “Hi” for “Hi,” 
that is best of all, and the two play 
happily the rest of the day. 

THE LONELY DOLL LEARNS A LESSON, 
photographs and story by DARE 
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Wricat (Random House). Edith, - 


the onetime lonely doll, devotes all 
her time to a new friend, a kitten, 
to the complete exclusion of her 
oldest friend, Little Bear, who under- 
standably becomes quite sad and 
lonely. Not until wise Mr. Bear 
takes a hand in the situation does she 
realize that old friends should not be 
dropped completely for new. Mag- 
nificent photographs of kittens, pup- 
pies, and Edith. 

THE FOX WENT OUT ON A CHILLY 
NIGHT, an old song illustrated ‘by 
PETER Sprer (Doubleday). Autumn 
colors of New England, muted by 
moonlight,-supply the backdrop for 
the wily fox, dashing through wood 
and field with his kill, while the silly 
farmer and his wife watch helplessly. 
Lyrics and music are included. 

ONE SNAIL AND ME by Emite War- 
REN McLeop, illustrated by Walter 
Lorraine (Atlantic—Little, Brown). 
A counting picture book to tickle the 
funny bones of children at bathtime 
tells how one little girl filled her 
bathtub with all sorts of creatures, 
from snail to hippo. The bather, 
with a snail resting in her hair, con- 
templates the animals as they appear, 
and, of course, counts them. Child- 
like absurdity that is sure to go over 
with the young. 

THE SNEETCHES AND OTHER STORIES 
by Dr. Seuss (Random House). 
Here are four brand-new stories by 
the inimitable doctor, all first-rate 
nonsense, accompanied by zany 
pictures of creatures with unbeliev- 
able names like ‘‘zak”’ and “‘sneetch.”’ 

FUZZY AND ALFRED, written and 
illustrated by Dorotay Marino 


(Watts). A fuzzy Teddy bear and a ` 


little boy named Alfred were fast 
friends until a new toy tiger ap- 
peared. Fuzzy was hurt when he 
was replaced by the tiger, but very 
soon he thought of a way to gain the 
attention and affection of his lost 
friend. Excellent story for two- to 
three-year-olds, who become vocally 
sympathetic and indignant as the 
story proceeds. 

RUFUS, written and illustrated by 
Tomi UNGERER (Harper). Rufus, a 
bat, while hunting one dark night, 
saw a Technicolor movie in an out- 


door theater which changed the’ 


habits of a lifetime. He waited for 
dawn to see the colors of the day and 
became so enchanted that he began 
painting himself all over with blue, 
violet, green, and red, an impulsive 
act that resulted in difficulties he had 


‘not anticipated. The bright pictures, 
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almost j in-the colors ofneon mn lights; on 4: r A e 
black pages, thë story. itself, and” ‘the: STOO Pe oe ee 
ws - 7A 4 a. i ~ x: Baers 
~ 2 ; ag, F e h a i ae Under atti os j mee 






handsome design all go tö-make. this p 


an enchanting. picture book .experi- 
.- ence Pay nant ah w Spreading Christmas Tree 
may | le Hibou sing for you, ` tool 


“t, ALEXANDER THE GANDER,. written 
_and illustrated by Tasma Tupor 
(Walck). Sylvie’s gander was in- 
ordinately fond of eating: purple 
pansies; no matter to whom they be- 
longed. He nibbled young lettuce 
and carrots in everybody’s garden as 
_ well, but ‘always made his dessert” 
` of pansies, This distressing. situation: 
is nevér solved “in the story, to the |. 
a: delight of young readers who enjoy 
hearing of the naughtiness of others. 
Pictures in soft shades‘on every page. 
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_sccomme tu es rare, es rates% 


waa 


and may you find beaucoup de books. fe 


Ca 


Bu example: 


HAT “free spirit,” HUBERT, the ‘Peaveling Hippopotamus, by Edmund. 
Lindop and Jane Carlson; *ARTHUR, the Dolphin Who Didn’t See: _.. 
eWenice according to John Malcolm Brinnin and André Francois; CUSTARD: - 
. the Dragon and the Wicked Knight, by Ogden Nash with Linell; the storys. ~ 
of the mischievous bear *STICK-A-NOSE-IN, by a new author-artist, Istar- 
‘Haupt, *ONE SNAIL AND Mz, -iñ which-Emilie McLeod and Walter Lor- ` 
raine happily show`yòu how. to begin arithmetic with a whole bathtub full `- 
-.of animals. And *KICKAPOO, ‘the story of a fast-stepping mule for seven: ol 
- to-eleven year old readers by. Miska Miles and Wesley Dennis, What. a. ~ 
E - 2 . Bat 


DEN , 
ae 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS  ' 
. THE GREAT REBELLION by. Mary’ 
Storz, illustrated by Bérii Montresor 
(Harper). Two mouse heroes of a 
récent jungle adventure find it hard 
to adjust to household routine on 
their return, particularly since the 
head mouse is a dictator. The story 

` of the: mice’s escape from tyranny 
and their finding a haven in a well- 
stocked storehouse makes a satisfying 
story filled with humorous incident. 
Detailed cat and mouse pictures. 

STRIPES AND SPOTS, ‘written and 
illustrated by Dantov. Ipcar-(Dou- 
bleday). A baby leopard and a 
baby tiger, spotted and striped re- 

"spectively, decide that- they will 
hereafter eat no. animal-or bug that 

-is not striped or spotted. All their 
prey evades them, and they are both 
glad to be rescued at the end of the 
day by their mothers and. hungry 
enough to eat what is put- before |- 
them. Deep tones of green and 
orange in jungly illustrations: čom- | 

plete this story, which should be a 
favorite for young readers. 

KICKAPOO by Miska MILES, illus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis (Atlantic—_ 
Little, Brown). Howdie was re- 
luctantly persuaded that his mule, 

- Kickapoo, was moth-eaten and 
ornery and would not get anywhere 

- “>in the race at the pony-express rodeo. 

He did not dare ‘mention his’ de- 
‘cision within the mule’s hearing,, as 
Kickapoo’s ears were .long aid 
sharp. Somehow, though,, the mule - 
sensed what was about-to happen 
and mulishly went into action.. How 
he won the race and gained favor 
with everyone is a story that -boys 
particularly will appreciate to’ the- 
* fullest. - ‘Spirited pictures of animals’ e 
~ are very comic. _ eS ae ee A 
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"HE seven-to- elevens will Surely find Virginia Haviland’ s happy Christe: 
-© # mas present to them—Favorite Fairy Tales TOLD IN Norway, TOLD IN’ 
- _’ Russia, TOLD IN IRELAND —“ so enticing in Ba ya = i in T he 
Hor n Book). 


oH ow many Matt Gass fans do’ you know? His new one is TALL? i 
MAN IN THE Pivot (basketball). The new story by Eleanor Cameron, of.’ 

: Mushroom Planet fame, is especially for Christmas,. THE MYSTERIOUS . 
CHRISTMAS SHELL. Would-be math sharks from ten up “can have a won: ee 
derful time with” NUMBERS ‘PLEASE by F. Emerson Andrews, “and your, - £ 
friends will think you are a wizard” (Child Life); For “a splendid yarn, : 
-. spun out in prose that sings," the New York Times recommends Jonreed .: 
Lauritzen's THE LEGEND OF BILLY BLUESAGE. 


es 


OR boys and girls will learn all about the new science, of bió- TER 2 

‘ nautics in Robert Wells’ ALIVE IN SPACE, and‘in DEEP SEA, HIGHS 
~ MOUNTAIN. Elliott Roberts tells them about the U. S. Coast and Geodetic: x a 
- survey. WILDERNESS RIVER by Lew Dietz is a'mystery “boys will be unable.: ~~ 
‘to put down” (Book Buyer's Guide). Russell Davis dedicates to his sons’ a i 
, MARINE AT WAR, his story of what it was-like to be on active duty in the * 
Pacific during World War. I1.. PIRATE QUEEN, Edith Patterson Meyer’ $2: 

- ~ story ofa valiant woman of early Irish history, is “absorbing réading fori. 3 ae 
» anyone over ten” (RHV in The Horn Book), “projects both the chieftain’ S a 

; - warriorlike qualities and her womanliness” (The Critic). : i 


Be maybe you're looking for “the sum total of a three-year old’ s- Oe, i 
perience”? Find it in ‘KEEP IT LIKE A SECRET, by Sandol Warburg andy, 
Ivan Chermayeff —" a book to remind ‘the child of his own importance . in.” -7 
“life... (V. Kirkus). . a i 


(a 


l a S pecial Note: Weare told of a two- aind- -a-half year old who, after bing 
‘thrice sung to about the owl: and the pussycat while gazing at Ba ED o 
Cooney’s illustrations for Francis’ Steegmuller’s LE HIBOU ET LA Poussi-* 

! QUETTE, departed for the Boston museum of natural history armed with’ | 

7 - beaucoup de sous to buy-the museum’s-pet owl‘a guitar. The age range - 

Ca of this Pook g irresistible appeal is thus extended to about 92y years. - 


# 


Happy Book Christmas! ae a. 


HUBERT, THE’ TRAVELING HIPPOPOTAMUS $2.95.» ARTHUR, ‘THE DOLPHIN ° -” 
> . "WHO DIDN'T SEE VENICE $2.95 » CUSTARD THE DRAGON AND THE WICKED 
i KNIGHT $2.75: + %THE. STORY OF STICK-A-NOSE-IN $2. 95 » *ONE SNAIL AND 
_ ME-$2.95 » #KICKAPOO $2.75 s Favorite Fairy Tales: TOLD IN RUSSIA, TOLD IN 
.. NORWAY, TOLD IN IRELAND $2.95 each-e TALL,MAN IN THE PIVOT $2.95-«. . 
-. , %THE MYSTERIOUS: CHRISTMAS: SHELL $3.25 e NUMBERS PLEASE’ $3.00 è ALIVE; ' 
‘ IN-SPACE $3.75 » DEEP-SEA, HIGH MOUNTAIN $3.75 s WILDERNESS RIVER $3.25. . 
ə MARINE AT WAR $3.50 » PIRATE QUEEN $3,50 e KEEP IT LIKE A nee - 
~ $3.00 « LE HIBOU ET LA POUSSIQUEETE $2.95 E 
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You can spend 
more...but you 
cant give more 
than the gift 
of words... 








A good dictionary is a 
velcome gift that will give faithful and 
ccurate service for years to come. 

Because of its outstanding quality, you 
rill find Webster’s New Collegiate, the 
f{erriam-Webster, at department, book, 
nd stationery stores everywhere. The 
rice is only $5 unindexed, $6 indexed, 
'ith de luxe bindings to $15. 


TO BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT... 
INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
ot include the scientific names for 
lants and animals or rules for spelling 
nd punctuation essential in a dictionary. 
e sure to get the dictionary that meets 
1€ requirements of school, home, and 
ffice; ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, 
[assachusetts. 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS, written 
and illustrated by Marie HALL ETS 
(Viking). A bear and a chimpanzee, 
who ran away from the circus when 
the big tent blew down, join Mister 
Penny and his domestic animal me- 
nagerie and enjoy their new life so 
much that they dislike the thought 
of returning to their rightful owners. 
Mister Penny, in his wise and 
thoughtful manner, rights the situa- 
tion for the animals and finally 
creates an unusual circus of his own, 
in which all his animal friends per- 
orm. An enjoyable story with 
amusing illustrations. 

THE FIRST DOLL IN THE WORLD 
by Lee Pare, illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard (Lothrop). A little girl 
named Twinkle, who lived in a 
mountain cave in prehistoric times, 
longed to have something that she 
could cuddle and love. Her mother 
fashioned a very crude doll from bits 
of wood arid dressed it in strips of 
reindeer hide, and the little girl was 
content. This unusual story told in 
verse has appealing pictures of the 
cave-dwelling family. 

THE LITTLE JUGGLER, written and 
illustrated by Barspara COONEY 
(Hastings). A former Caldecott 
Medal winner made a trip to France 
to study the thirteenth-century man- 
uscript of the legend of the juggler 
of Notre Dame, on which she bases 
her version of this time-tested tale. 

MRS. PEPPERPOT AGAIN by ALF 
Proysen, translated by Marianne 
Helweg, illustrated by Bjorn Berg 
(Obolensky). Appropriate drawings 
illustrate new fantastic adventures of 
Mrs. Pepperpot, who could shrink 
and grow again in the twinkling of 
an eye. The old woman is always in 
difficulties, but miraculously gets out 
of them at just the right moment, 
and in between keeps her young 
readers convulsed with giggles. 

CUSTARD THE DRAGON AND THE 
WICKED KNIGHT by OcpEeNn Nasa, 
illustrated by Linell (Little, Brown). 
Belinda’s pets included a kitten, a 
mouse, a puppy, and a dragon. 
Custard the dragon was somewhat 
put upon by the other pets, who mis- 
interpreted his shyness for rank cow- 
ardice. They soon found out, how- 
ever, that when sufficiently aroused, 
“He sizzled and he simmered and he 
bubbled and he hissed, Then he 
whooshed like a rocket through the 
evening mist.” The poet’s wonderful 
nonsense verse is augmented by pic- 
tures of Custard in fiery action and 
the other pets in more relaxed poses. 
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By ARTHER S. TRACE, JR, 


3y 
> By the time American children : 
finally get Jack and Jill up that hill,  : 
their Russian counterparts will be 
analyzing the hill’s role in world af- 
fairs. This disturbing new book com- 
pares American and Russian school 
: curricula and reveals that our chil- 
s: dren are not only behind the Russians 
in science, but in geography, history 
and literature, too. 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE fa) 
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TUDOR HISTORY of PAINTING 
in 1000 COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 





* The most useful art book published 
* Written by twelve renowned authorities 


* 1000 full color illustrations 
covering 20,000 
years of art 


The style, the subject § 
matter, the COLOR of 
the greatest paintings 
of more than 350 art- 
ists — magnificently 
portrayed in 1,000 
superb full color re- 
productions, and ac- 
companied by excit- 
ing commentary. 
Covers the entire 
range of Western 
painting. An excep- 
tional value at the 
special pre-publica- Bookseller’s or direct 


tion price. (Reg.$10.00) Pre-Pub. $8.50 
TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 
221 Fourth Avenue, Now York 3, N.Y. 





OUT-OF-PRINT "24 HARD- BOOKS 


supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Genc- 
alofics and Family and Town Histories. Incom-= 
piete sets complected. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail siore prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines., Please list. 










You name it—we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wanta--no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 


Bor 3003.A Beverly Hitls, Calif. 
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MOORLAND PONY, written and il- 
lustrated by HELEN” BURLINGAME 
Beatry (Houghton Mifflin). An 
American family living in England 
discovered ‘that the wild ponies 
roaming the Dartmoor hills are 
friendly toward tourists, and that 
some of them will even stick their 
noses in the car windows and beg for 
food. One pony became such a pet 
that, when the family returned to 
America, the pony went with them 
and seemed just as happy kicking up 
his heels in the green pastures of Ver- 
mont as he ever was in England: An 
extremely readable story of horses, 
family life, and travel, illustrated in 
bright, clear water-colors of the 
English countryside and the hills 
and villages of Vermont. 

EMILY’S RUNAWAY IMAGINATION by 
BEVERLY CLEARY, illustrated by 
Beth and Joe Krush (Morrow). 
Emily Bartlett, who lived on a farm 
near the town of Pitchfork, in western 
Oregon, during the 1920s, got herself 
into some incredibly funny situa- 
tions, all owing to her unrestrained 
imagination. Her schemes, like the 
one of feeding all the windfalls -tọ 
the pigs to save them (the pigs got 
very tipsy and broke up Mama’s 
elegant party for the starving Ar- 
menians), or the one she devised 
when, to impress her city cousin, she 
transformed a plow horse into a 
snow-white charger with the aid of a 
scrubbing brush and a bottle of 
bleach, follow one after another as 
the book progresses. This story is 
bound to enrapture girls from eight 
to twelve. 

WILD ORPHAN, written and illus- 
trated by Gren Rounns (Holiday). 
For the child who likes his nature 
stories without the fripperies of 
imaginary human conversation, this 
is the book. It concerns the struggle 
for survival of a beaver kit who is 
orphaned when his parents are 
trapped by a man. By actual ob- 
servation, the author follows the 
kit’s adventures in swamp and pond 
for a full year and records his find- 
ings in an excellent nature-study 
documentary, illustrated with small 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

MEG OF HERON’S NECK by ELIZA- 
BETH Lapp, illustrated by Mary 
Stevens (Morrow). Orphaned ten- 
year-old Meg was blissfully happy 
living with her older half-brother 
aboard The Sea Mouse in a Maine 
harbor crowded with fishing and ex- 
cursion boats. When forced to leave 
her happy tomboy life for her uncle 
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RADICAL INNOCENCE 
The Contemporary American Novel 


By Ihab Hassan. Salinger, McCullers, Ca- 
pote, Bellow, Kerouac, Mailer, Jones, Styron, ‘ 
and Cheever are a few of the novelists dis- 
cussed in this deeply perceptive appreciation 
of the literary generation that has gained 
prominence since World War II. “The best 
treatment yet attempted on a body of fiction 
that will have to receive critical attention 
for some years to come.”—Carlos Baker $6.00 


THE CONTINUITY OF 
AMERICAN POETRY 


By Roy Harvey Pearce. Examines the con- 
stant theme of American poetry — the rela- 
tion between the self and the world, the idea 
| of the dignity of man—in the works of 
| Edward Taylor, Poe, Whitman, Dickinson, 
stevens, Williams, Pound, Moore, Eliot, 
| Cummings, and others, $7.50 


ON THE USE OF PHILOSOPHY 
Three Essays 


By Jacques Maritain. The distinguished 
philosopher clearly states the function of 
philosophy in life (The Philosopher in So- 
ciety; and Truth and Human Fellowship) 
and the relation of modern science to man’s 
knowledge of God (God and Science), $2.75 


ELEUSIS AND THE 
ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 


By George E. Mylonas. The nature of the 
Eleusinian secret rites has remained one of 
the great unsolved mysteries of Greek an- 
. tiquity. Now one of the men entrusted with 
the final excavations of the ruins at Eleusis 
traces. the history of the cult, leading the 
reader to the final chapter when he enters 
the day-by-day experiences of the initiate 
“i until he is presented for the final and secret 
i rites. 88 illustrations. $8.50 


At your bookstore 
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ad aunt’s farm, she became under-. uan mnan 

standably rebellious. She was mis- Fabulous 
erably homesick and unhappy at sift book 
-— for 


first, then gradually became inter- 
sleepyheads 


ested in the farm and school, and 
finally realized that she really liked 

THE PHILOSOPHY | 
OF THE BED 


her new home and could not go back 
By Mary Eden & Richard Carrington - 


to life on the boat. 
THE PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH by Nor- 
| Erudite, opulent, and illustrated 
with great beds of all time. Does 


TON JusteR, illustrated by’ Jules 

Feiffer (Epstein and Carroll). Milo 
for beds what Audubon did for § - 
birds. $5.95 at all bookstores. § 


was completely bored with life, and 
_G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





especially with schoolwork, which 
he considered a great waste of time. 
Milo’s lassitude miraculously dis- 
appeared the day he got a surprise 


A 


7: PUBLISHED- 
“BY UNIVERSITY 
OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 





ENCHANTMENT: 


A Little Girl’s Friendship 


. with Mark Twain 


. By DoroTHy QUICK. The 72-year- 
old Mark Twain met a little girl 
of eleven at sea — and the spark 
of friendship was struck between 

_ them. Here are the warm recollec- 
tions of that friendship — by the 
little girl who became a success- 
ful writer herself. $3.95 


| PREHISTORIC MAN 
ON THE GREAT PLAINS 


By WALDO R. WEDEL. Based on 
recent archeological discoveries, 
this is a fascinating, non-technical _ 
survey of the prehistory of the 
Great Plains, from the earliest 
recognized human traces. Illus- 
-~~ trated. $5.95 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE 


, By WASHINGTON IRVING, Edited 
_-- and with an introduction by EDGE- 
LEY W. Topp. The famous ac- 
count of a three-year fur-trapping 
and exploratory expedition in the 
Rockies that began in 1832. This 
is the first annotated edition. Il- 
lustrated. American Exploration 
and Travel Series. $7.95 


i 


Now at your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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package in the mail curiously la- 
beled, ‘‘One genuine Turnpike Toll- 
booth.” Inside the package were 
directions. for assembling the ‘various 


‘parts of the tollbooth, a book of 


rules, and in small type, the guaran- 
tee that if, after using, the results 
were not satisfactory, all wasted 
time would be refunded. Milo set 


to work assembling the various items, ` 


including a car, and soon was whizz- 


ing down an unfamiliar highway. 


completely “unabridged” to Dic- 
tionopolis. This unusual fantasy, be- 
sides being very amusing, has a qual- 
ity that will quicken young minds 
and encourage readers to pursue 
pleasures that do not depend on arti- 
ficial stimulation. 


VERSE AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Three books of poetry that would 
make ideal gifts for the middle 
group are: 

THE PENNY FIDDLE by ROBERT 
Graves, illustrated by Edward Ar- 
dizzone (Doubleday). This out- 
standing poet of many talents selects 
twenty-three of his poems that will 
appeal to children from eight to 


twelve. The volume is charmingly 


illustrated in pen-and-ink sketches, 
with an overlay of transparent wash 
in pastel color. 

THE MAN WHO SANG THE SILLIES 
by Joun Crarpl, illustrated by Ed- 
ward Gorey (Lippincott). A collec- 
tion of sheer delightful nonsense 
verse about animals, seasons, and 
people, adorned with drawings com- 
pletely in tune with the humorous 
spirit of the poetry. 

BEYOND THE HIGH HILLS, collected 
by Knup Rasmussen, photographs 


a} by Guy Mary-Rousseliére (World). 


These powerful songs and chants 
were collected many years ago and 


_are here published for the first time. 


The harsh life of the Far North is 
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further dramatized by the remark- 


able photographs of Eskimos, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, mothers, and children 
against the forbidding backdrop. of 
snow, ice, and the eerie lights of the 
Arctic. 

More and more dual-language 
books appear each year, and happily 
enough, their themes are usually 
humorous, as witness Winnie Ille Pu 
of last season. Latin is again used in 
ONE DAY IN ANCIENT ROME by G. B. 
KirTLAND, drawings by Jerome Sny- 
der (Harcourt, Brace & World). 


In this, however, just thirty-three ` 


familiar Latin words and phrases, 


- which almost translate themselves, 


without reference to the glossary, 


are woven into a droll story that is ` 


an authentic re-creation of ancient 
Roman life. Humorous drawings 
are artfully detailed. | 

A charming translation from Eng- 
lish into French is LE HIBOU ET LA 
POUSSIQUETTE by FRANCIS STEEG- 
MULLER, illustrated by Barbara 
Cooney (Little, Brown). The rhythm 
of Edward Lear’s nonsense poem, 
“The Owl and the Pussycat,” has 
been retained in this divertissement. 
The original poem and a glossary 
are included. Drawings in appro- 


priate sea green are filled with ca-- 


pricious humor. 

LE PETIT CHIEN, by DENISE and 
ALAIN Trez (World), is the young- 
est of ten brothers, who, because of 
his small size, succeeds in a danger- 
ous feat that his -bigger brothers 
found impossible. The English ver- 
sion of this tale of bravery begins on 
the last page of the tiny book and 
meets the French precisely in the 
middle. Comic drawings in orange 
and black-and-white. 

THE SNOW AND THE SUN, written 
and illustrated by ANTONIO FRASCONI 
(Harcourt, Brace & World), pre- 
sents an old Spanish folk rhyme, 
accompanied by the English version 
and embellished by this distin- 
guished artists woodcuts, showing 
the vagaries of the seasons. 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 


YOUR TEENS AND MINE by ELEANOR 
RoosEveLr and HELEN FERRIS 
(Doubleday). Mrs. Roosevelt, in a 


‘ candid account of her own problems 


during adolescence, has written a 
book showing that. the universal 
problems of growing up have not 


„changed a great deal over the years. 


In,it she recounts numerous anec- 
dotes of her own periods of uncer- 


.— 


Painting 
of the High 
Renaissance 
im Rome 
and Florence 


By S. J. Freedberg. A magnificent two-volume presentation of 
virtually the whole extent of painting in Central Italy during the 
High Renaissance — perhaps the richest concentration of master 
accomplishments in the history of art. 





VoLUME I analyzes hundreds of individual. paintings and shows 
the relationship of these works to further developments in style 


and culture, 


VOLUME II presents 700 exceptionally clear black and white re- 
productions, the fullest, most accurate photographic collection of 
Renaissance painting available. Winner of the 1960-61 Faculty 
Prize of Harvard University Press. The two volume set, $30.00 


The Dimensions of Liberty 


By Oscar Handlin, Winner.of the Pulitzer Prize for His- 
tory, and Mary Handlin. This pathfinding discussion of Amer- 
ican liberty since Colonial times identifies and illuminates ques- 
tions that must be answered if liberal traditions are to survive. 
Volume One in a series to be published, for the Cénter for the 
Study of the History of Liberty in America, BELKNAP PreEss.$3.75 


James Fenimore Cooper and the 
Development of American Sea Fiction 
By Thomas Philbrick. A revelation of the intensity of American 


interest in the sea before 1850 and of Cooper’s ‘profound. effect 
on all nautical fiction with special application to the creation of 


Moby Dick. $6.25 


The Journals and Miscellaneous 
Notebooks of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


VOLUME II, 1822-1826 

Edited by William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, and 
Merrell R. Davis. In this second volume of the first complete 
edition of the Emerson journals the editors continue the editorial 
procedures that, drew critical acclaim for the first volume. “The 
editorial work is a marvel to behold.”—The Thoreau Society 


Bulletin, BELKNAP PRESS. 
Vol. I, $10.00; Vol. II, just published, $10.00 


At all booksellers 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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LAURÈNS 


van. der Post 


THE HEART OF THE HUNTER 


Ari extraordinary: book, continuing 
# the study of the heart ‘and soul of 
¿~ othe African Bushman begun in The 


_ Lost World of the Kalahari, Illus. 


“ by Maurice Wilson. Morrow. $4. 20" 


m 


ROBERT M. 
Coates 
BEYOND THE ALPS 


A summer’s sojourn in the ancient - 


Italian hill towns — Aosta, Lucca, 


.. Orvieto, Assisi, and others — captur- 
«ing for the reader their unique 


essence. Photos. Sloane. $4.00 
ERLE STANLEY te 
Gardner 
HOVERING OVER BAJA | 


.. - gang return to that mysterious land 
’ \ of Lower California, exploring by 
S helicopter in areas long undisturbed 

- by man. Exciting personal adven- 


-The author and his HAVENE: 


= ture. .. Photos. Morrow. $6.00 


\ 


NICHOLAS 


Monsarrat 
THE WHITE RAJAH 


7 Pageantry and adventure on a grand 

a scale, in a novel of a devil-may-care 
~ - Englishman who came to power in. 
an Asiatic kingdom of fabulous 


x 5 wealth a EY ago. Sloane. $4.95 


oe And — 
. Coming December 5th 


-_ -a new novel by the author of 


THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 
MORRIS L. 


West 


DAUGHTER OF SILENCE: 


_ Set in contemporary 
& Italy, its focal point’ 
. is a murder trial that ` 
” opens up sixteen years 
. of sinister history. - 
Morrow. $3.95 


WILLIAM: MORROW & COMPANY 


WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES 


e 





| BETH. RipLey (Lippincott), 





a “tality, anid tells ow a it was, at 
`| times, to -conquer ` self-consciousness | 
' | and fear of the unknown. 
_| affecting story from one who has 
| achieved: greatness in the world -of 
women, teen-age girls-will find help- 


In ‘this 


ful, inspiring words of wisdom. 
THE BRONZE BOW by ELIZABETH 


_ | GeorcE SPEARE (Houghton Mifflin). - 


The-winner of the 1959 Newbery 
Award for The Witch of Blackbird 


Pond has written an excellent novel 


set in the Holy Land.. It concerns 
David Bar Jamin, a Galilean youth 
of eighteen who, filled with bitter- 
ness and deep hatred for the Roman 
soldiers, invaders of Israel and mur- 
derers of his parents, joins an outlaw 
band biding its time fer the proper 
moment.to attack the Roman le- 
gions. The tragic story. proves to 
David and the reader that tender- 
ness and compassion are more mov- 
ing forces than revenge and violence. 

THE QUEEN’S MOST HONORABLE 


‘| PIRATE by James Piaystep Woop, 


woodcuts. by Leonard: Everett Fisher 
(Harper). Davy Purviance, half- 
English son of an Irish -pirate and 
crewman on his father’s ship, sees his 
father killed in a skirmish with the 
English off the Irish coast, where he 
was born: T'welve-year-old Davy is 
taken prisoner, and, resentfully at 
first, then with resignation, com- 


ports himself through the years with 


such courage and honesty that he 


becomes a protégé of the great | 
English pirate, Francis Drake, and 


for his brave deeds is made a Justice 


| of the Admiralty. The story, filled 


with thrilling incidents, is a deft 
mixture of history and fiction with a 
vivid background of Elizabethan 
morals and manners. | 

THE FISHING FLEETS OF. NEW ENG- 
LAND by Mary ELLEN Cuase, illus- 
trated with prints and photographs 
(Houghton Mifflin). Against the 
background . of centuries of fishing 
in the cold North Atlantic waters, 


the author tells the part. that boys, 


sometimes as young as twelve, played 
in the exciting and dangerous ad- 
venture of sailing ketches, schooners, 
and other craft through the fog, ice, 
and high seas in pursuit of the cod. 
The perils, methods of fishing, super- 
stitions of the sea, and many other 
facts about the great-fishing fleets are 
vividly described. 

RAPHAEL, a. biography by ELIZA- 
illus- 
trated with reproductions of -the 
artist’s paintings, tells- the story of 
Raphael’s brief life and the amazing. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


MANAGEMENT, AND. CIRCULA- 

TION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 

CONGRESS OF AUGUST. 24, 1912, 

AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 

MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 ` 


(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


of The Atlantic Monthly | 
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published Monthly at Concord, N. H. z 


for October ist, 1961 


1. The. names and addr esses of the publisher 
and editors are: 


Wi 
Publisher, Donald B. Snyder, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Edward A. Weeks, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, s 


its name and address must be stated and aiso im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning.or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 


- poration, the names and addresses of the indi- 


vidual owners must be given. If owned by a pert- 
nership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as thai of each individual 
member, must be given.) 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


lad 


Edward A. Weeks... 


Barbara D. Danielson... ........... Groton, Mass. 
7 i i 
Marion D. Strachan... ....0..0008: z. Groton, Mass. 7 


Estate of Arthur H. Kudner 


124 E. 62nd St., New York, N. Y. 
.8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 





Madelin T. Gilpatric 


124 E. 6Znd'St, New. York, N. Y. 


Little, Brown and Company, Inc. 


34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass,” 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


` other security holders owning or holding I percent 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state) 


: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 


‘the stockholder or security holder appears upon 


the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
ór corporation. for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 


ʻA 


the afiiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the. 


circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or disiributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required by the act of 
June 11, 1960 to be included in all statements 
regardless of freqenty of issue) 276,548. 


DONALD B. SNYDER, E i 


(Sienature of publisher) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day l 


of Seplember 1961. 


[SEAL] Arthur F. Goodearl, Notary Public 


(My commission expires January-23, 1965) ~~ 
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amount of work he crowded into its: 


short span, creating paintings that 
have lived and given pleasure for five 
centuries. 

NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES, collected 
by Peter CHRISTEN ASBJORNSEN 
and JorcEN Moe, illustrated by. 
Enk Werenskiold and Theodor Kit- 
telsen (Viking). A lively, vigorous 
translation of thirty-five folk tales of 
Norway presented in America for 
the first time, with the original illus- 
trations, which show so well the 
spirit of the people and the charac- 
teristics of the country. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE STORIES, intro- 
duction by Laura Benér (Platt & 
Munk). This collection of twenty- 
five stories and eight poems includes 
all the well-known favorites and 
several lesser-known spine-chillers, 
such as “The Imp of the Perverse” 
and “The Premature Burial.” The 
foreword gives a resumé of Poe’s life 
and establishes the mood for full 
enjoyment of the stories. 

THIRTEEN FOR LUCK by AGATHA 
Curistiz, edited by Raymond T. 
Bond (Dodd, Mead). A bakers 
dozen selected from the many short 
mystery stories written by one of the 
acknowledged topnotch suspense 
writers of modern times. In this col- 
lection, young readers will meet six 
fictional detectives (including master 
detective Hercule Poirot), most of 
whom have become almost real to 
adult mystery story addicts. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


CHRISTMAS IS A TIME OF GIVING, 
written and illustrated by Joan 
Warsa ANcLUND (Harcourt, Brace 
& World). This book, in tiny 
format, captures the spirit of Christ- 
mas, the giving, sharing, happy fam- 
ily celebrations, and the wonder and 
joy, all expressed in brief sentences 
and endearing red-and-green draw- 
ings of little children participating 
in holiday activities. 

KATIE AND THE SAD NOISE by RUTH 
GANNETT Kaun, pictures. by Ellie 
Simmons (Random House). Katie’s 
parents hoped that the reason for 
Katie’s strange tales of hearing a sad 
noise every night when she went to 
bed was the fact that she was over- 
excited about the approaching holi- 
days. But when: Miss Tablet, her 
teacher, told them that she, too, 
heard the noise, and then, one after 
another, others began to hear it, the 
situation became tense. As it turned 


“out, when the mystery was solved, ` 
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The most magnificent 





eift book of the year! 


i heres extraordinary new book will take you 
far beyond the last ranch house, highway, 
and signpost — into a different kind of world. 

A great naturalist — who is also a fascinating 
guide and companion — shows you the hidden 
places.and unspoiled wonders of North America: 
petrified forests, underground caves, meteor 
craters, badgers and bisons, colorfully beaded 
‘gila monsters. 

The splendor of the American earth and its 
creatures is captured in 235 spectacular views ~ 
nearly half in color — taken by Feininger, Eisen- 
staedt, Schulthess, and more than forty other 
renowned photographers. The book is printed 
in sheet-fed gravure by Conzett & Huber, of 
Zurich, Switzerland. There are 26 special maps. 


Order now — 
at a special Christmas saving 


Superb reading, accurate science, exquisite pho- 
tography, and a masterpiece of design and print- 
ing, this big (954” x 1234”) lavish volume will 
be treasured by any lover of the American out- 
doors. Why not order some copies now — at the 
special pre-Christmas price — for the people you 
want to please most on Christmas morning ? 
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A novel of Michelangelo 


LR OTRO ORONO sya sees Se 


1961’s leading fiction best seller 
is also 1961's leading gift book | 


THE AGONY anp 
tHE ECSTAS 


by Irving Stone 


644 pages, $5,95 DOUBLEDAY 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH: “The 
color photographs are superb, 
and the reproduction as fine as 
any I have ever seen. Sanderson’s 


text is, as usual with him, very 
readable. The book should de- 
light anyone interested in the y 
beauty of our continent.” i 





Continent 
We Live On 


By IVAN T. SANDERSON 


SPECIAL 
PRE-CHRISTMAS PRICE: $16.95 — 
(Thereafter $20.00) 


Now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE - 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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shall we take the word of 
Oth-century critics who 
coff at the Holy Father 
ind deny that he is the 
Vicar of Christ? 

- Or shall we believe the 
New Testament and the 
éar testimony of scholars `E 
lating back to the first cen- 
ury of Christendom? 
“Catholics believe that the 
Ssrimacy of Peter is clearly established in 
-he words of Jesus “...thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church... 
ind I will give unto thee the keys of the 
cingdom of heaven.” It is a fact of his- 
‘ory...also confirmed by the Bible... 
‘hat’ the other Apostles accepted Peter 
as their head. 

~“ Some who reject this view say Peter 
was not the first Bishop-of Rome, which 
is historically an office held only by the 
Pope. Others assert Peter was never in 
Rome.. Yet Eusebius, faithful chronicler 
of many of the events of the second 
century, wrote: “Peter the Apostle, the 
first Pontiff of the Christians, when he 
had first founded the church at Antioch, 
oroceeds to Rome, where, preaching the 
Gospel, he continues 25 years as Bishop 
yf. that city.” Peter himself established 
his presence’ in Rome in his very first 
epistle, which closed with the greeting: 
“The Church which is in Babylon 
(Rome) salutes you.” 

Those who would deny the apostolic 
origin of the Catholic Church, and the 
succession of the Popes, can find no 
support for their view in the writings 
of the early-century Christians. In con- 
trast, St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, who 
died in the year 202, wrote: “We must 
obey those in the Church who have true 
succession from the Apostles, for with 
their: episcopal succession, they have re- 
Seived the gift of certainty in the truth 
according to God’s will.” Third-century 
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scholars Tertullian and St. 
Cyprian were equally firm 
in calling upon Christians 
-| to “hear the Church.” 
The Church, according 
to the New Testament, was 
to be a visible thing—an 
organized society. This is 
ws evidenced by Peters in- 
structions to the Christian 
resbyters of Asia Minor to 
“'..tend the flock of God which is 
among you” (1 Peter, 5:1,2); and St. 
Paul’s address to the presbyters of 
Ephesus: “Take heed to yourselves and 
to the whole flock in which the Holy 
Spirit has placed you as bishops...” 
If you would like to know the truth 


about the Popes from Peter to John 
XXIII... how the Papacy has survived | 


through nearly 2,000 years against pow- 
erful enemies who sought to destroy it 
...why an overwhelming majority of 
Christians throughout the world regard 


the Holy Father as the duly appointed - 


Vicar of Christ on earth—write today 
for our pamphlet: “A Short Story of the 
Popes.” It will be sent free of cost—in a 
plain wrapper~and nobody will call on 
you. Ask for Pamphlet No. B-11. 


FREE— Mail Coupon Today 


SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


N 
Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled: “A Short 
Story of the Popes” 

8-11 
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STATE 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


$422 LINDELL BLVD. 





INFORMATION BUREAU 
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the whole: town. ċelebrated the best 
Christmas surprise ever. Vignettes, 
of family life, suspense, and excite- 
ment; all combine to make an enjoy- 
able, spirited story. 

THE NOBLE DOLL by ELIZABETH 
illustrated by Leo 
Politi (Viking).. Dofia Amalia and 
her small companion Luisa lived in 
genteel poverty in what once had 
been a grand house in Mexico. 
Among the old lady's dwindling 
possessions was Rosita, an elegantly 
dressed doll, whom she installed in the 
window beside the créche on Christ- 
mas Eve. When the celebrations 


began — the endless processions, the ` 


chanting, the breaking of the pinatas 
—— the great miracle occurred which, 
because of Rosita, brought happiness 
and sustenance to the old lady and 
Luisa. Joyful Christmas pictures in 
color and black-and-white. 

MINCE PIE AND MISTLETOE by PHYL- 
tis McGIn Ley, pictures by Harold 
Berson (Lippincott). Christmas cus- 
toms of many lands now an integral 
part of American yuletide celebra- 


| tions are described in nine poems, 


all touched with Christmas magic. 
The poems are enhanced by pic- 
tures, in soft colors, of children in 
appropriate dress participating in 
various ceremonies of the specia 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE by 
Herraa Pau, illustrated by Kurt 
Werth (Washburn). Two children 
living in the Black Forest thought 
they saw a child wandering in a 
snowstorm, and, on the chance that 
he might return, saved some of their 
soup for him. He did come back, 
cold, hungry, and in rags, and was 
glad to share their soup and their 
blankets as well. Before he miracu- 
lously disappeared, he told the chil- 
dren a story about a little spruce tree 
that they remembered always. This 
is a. little-known version of one of 
the many Christ child legends, and a 
very beautiful one. 

THE TIME OF THE LAMB by LEONARD 
WiBBERLEY, illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel (Washburn). A young boy, 
apprenticed to a rugged old shepherd 
on the wild moors of Hampshire 
Downs, was often lonely and afraid, 
but got cold comfort from the old 


‘man, who believed that men should 


be ‘made of sterner stuff. It took a 
Christmas Day miracle to refute the 
old shepherd’s beliefs, thereby en- 
abling -the boy to enjoy his lonely 


‘life among the sheep and the stark 
beauty of the wind-swept downs. | 
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S. quietly 


and discover out-of-the-way 
delights in Europe’s favorite 
cities and hidden retreats 


through the sensuous prose of | 


WILLIAM SANSOM. 
His incomparable gift - 


for evoking a sense of place 
and re-creating the pleasure 
of alandscape and its people, 
its food and wine, its history, 
is fully realized in his 
collection of travel essays 
BLUE SKIES, 
BROWN STUDIES. 
There is added beauty in the 
handsome photographs 
by eminent artists 
that illustrate 
each chapter. : 
. $6.50 at all bookstores | 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 


to the author of the winning 
manuscript in 


“Atlantic 
NONFICTION 


: CONTEST 
for 1962 


which closes January 31, 1962 


Write for details 
Atlantic Nonfiction Contest 
for 1962, 8 Arlington St., 
; . Boston 16, Mass. 
















POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


In BETWEEN OXUS AND JUMNA (Ox- 


ford University Press, $5.00), Ar- 
NOLD -J. TOYNBEE describes a circui- 
tous journey through northern India, 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan. The 
book contains some observations on 
the nature and political views of the 
people in the area, but Mr. Toynbee - 
was attracted to the region primarily 


by fine scenery and historical associa-. 


tions, and sees the ghost of Alexander 
rather more clearly than the body of 
any living tribesman. Since he trav= 
eled mostly by car, he pays a good 
deal of attention to the height. of 
passes, the depth of mudholes, and 
the technique of crossing irrigation 


‘ditches. All in all, the book recalls 


those articles in the National Geo- 
graphic back in the days of the first 
automobile caravan to Timbuktu. 
Eustace MULLINS; a young ad- 
mirer of the old poet, defends his 
idol rather too furiously in THIS 
DIFFICULT INDIVIDUAL, EZRA POUND 
(Fleet, $5.00). He has had access to 
good material from Pound himself 
and organizes it well, but a sentence 
like “Despite the efforts of Robert 
Frost and Carl Sandburg to imitate 
Guest’s profitable folksiness, they 
have not yet ascended into his in- 
come bracket” raises serious doubts 
of Mr. Mullins’ good sense. 
How-to-do-it books used to under- 
take to teach a reader to do some-. 
thing he wanted to do and expected 
to enjoy, but the field has now been 
extended to include things the reader 


doesn’t really care about and that 


will involve him in all sorts of trou- 
ble. The latest example of hazardous 
instruction is RicHarp H. Rusu’s ART 
AS AN INVESTMENT (Prentice-Hall, 
$10.00), which proposes to teach 


readers who hate painting and can- - 


not tell a Dali from a’ Durer how to 
make money by buying and selling 
pictures. 

FREDERICK J. Pout, an inde- 
fatigable amateur archaeologist, has 
been hunting Viking remains along 
the northeast coast for years. AT- 
LANTIC CROSSINGS BEFORE COLUMBUS 
(Norton, $4.50) reports his progress 
to date, which, to be honest, is not 
much as far as solid, 


evidence is concerned. -For one 


‘thing, no two experts ever translate 
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iiaii 
Stories 


“There is no story among the 
fourteen that does not leave 
the reader with that lingering 
after-image that is the test of 
any work of art.” 

—Saturday Review. $4. 00 


For younger readers—Pearl S, 
Buck’s THE CHRISTMAS 
GHOST. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Anna Marie 
Magagna. $2.95 








’ ASTONISHED 
MUSE 


By S. E. M. Bartow. This 
brilliantly readable book con- ` 
.tends that it is the creative 
artist who has always done 
most for man’s intellectual 
progress, $5.00 
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JOHN CG. CALDWELL 


SOUTH ASIA TRAVEL GUIDE. 
The only comprehensive, jet- 
age guide to India, Ceylon, i- 
Nepal, Pakistan,, Burma, In- 
donesia. $4. 50 . E- 


FAR EAST TRAVEL GUIDE. The = 
only complete guide to Japan, : 
Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Macao; Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Singapore, ; 
Malaya,-Philippines. $4.50 E- 














STORIES FOR FUN 
AND ADVENTURE 


Edited by PuyLus Fenner’ WO 
and Mary McCrea. The first WA. 
anthology of its kind — good 
reading for beginners-of aver-. 
age ability.and for slow and 
reluctant readers of any. age. 
Widely praised by experts in 
the field. ' $3.50 


- R : At all bookstores - 


SA 
y FTHE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
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Do you dare to get involved? 
‘Here, a naked portrait of jealousy. A healthy defense or neurotic syndrome? Find 


‘out in the unusual and lucid pages of Réalités magazine. In fact, you will see, feel 
sand share in all types of experiences, for Réalités is Realism. 

-Month after month, Réalités takes you on an escapade with professiorial camera 
‘and pen down the many different avenues of life on the Continent: the arts, current 
-éyents, fashion, food, philosophy, politics, travel—topics of great interest... topics 
‘of delight, always the things that make European living all-enveloping. 


“Be intellectually engrossed... be entertained by France’s foremost conimentators 


‘añd journalists. Keep Réalités within arm’s reàch to see, perhaps study, the valuable” 


“collection of paintings arid photographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy varnished 
“paper, You might even agree with the critics who call.this “T he Most Beautiful 
Magazine In The World.” p z ns 


Mailed direct from Paris, Réalités is available in English-language or French- 
“language editions. Treat yourself, and particular friends or relatives, to the thor- 
sOhehly fresh and rewarding experience of “living in Europe”...for a year. . 


Ka Available by subscription only. Special rate, $12.50 a year. 
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B 7 , _REALITES in America, Dept. 80 

i NE 301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.. 

“L: f Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 

aI is CI English Edition ‘ Cliyear (12 issues) $12:50 
i ` [J French Edition S l C 2 years (24 issues) $24.00 
|- NAME: E | 

| ADDRESS: Se we : 

| CITY a “ONE STATE oe o ummħn 
| [O Payment enclosed. s [g Please bill me. 
| ; C] Send gift announcement tard. 
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i any. sët of tunes the same way, a Za 
situation which Mr: Pohł- endures, 
as he endures the other vagaries of © 









-| professional -scholarship, wath hu- .» n 


` morous despair. ` B 
` PÁL KĶELEMEN’S EL GRECO RE- | 
VISITED (Macmillan, $12:50) is not ’ 
the usual biography of a painter or ï. 
analysis of .his works: The author | 
summarizes the history of Byzantine 
art and discusses the productions of '; 
the Greek colony that flourished in y 
Venice during the Renaissance, trac: |. 
ing tħe strong influence of the Ortho- ` F 
dox Church in the painting of El. | 
Greco. The book is well and exten- |; 
sively illustrated in black and white, >œÌ 
and the writing’ is attractively per- =; 
sonal.- Mr. Kelemen advances ideas’ | 
as his own notions rather than as 
cosmic truths. | r 
Although subtitled A Tale of the ; 
Civil War, ROBERT PENN WARREN’S 
WILDERNESS (Random House, $4.95) . 
is less concerned with historical detail | i 
than with the difficulty of under- | 


x 
"9 


t 


standing the world and deciding how 

to act in it. The book’s hero is a; 

European Jew who. arrives in the . 
United States -with vague ideals: | 

about liberty inherited from 1848 1. 
and, thanks to a mild deformity. and if 
an upbringing by a particularly con- ` f 

-servative rabbinical kinsman, no 
practical experience of life whatso-" 
ever. His name is, inevitably, Adam. . 
Since Mr. Warren’s purpose is to... 
explore the conflict, in an exception- 

ally uncomplicated mind, between | 
the pure ideal of liberty and the ‘ 
seedy compromises, deceptions, and- _ 
_brutalities involved in putting. it, 


t 


the novel is curiously devoid of the 
kind of action found in most war 
novels. -Unintellectual details like, 
getting a job’ ‘or disposing of a mur“ 
dered man’s: ‘Body are brushed aside 
with a sentence. 

It hardly seems possible far the 
country needs any more cookbooks, 
but two great big ‘useful beauties- 
-are available for luxurious- EXCESS. 
MASTERING THE ART OF FRENCH COỌK- 
ING (Knopf, $10. 00), by SIMONE 
BECK, LOUISETTE BERTHOLLE, and 
Jurta CHILD, provides directions 
which can be readily understood and 
“ followed. The LAKOUSSE GASTRONO-> 
MIQUE (Crown, $20.00) of PROSPER 
Monracn&, finally translated into 
English by a platoon of experts, com- [ 
bines definitions, explanations, reci- 
pes, and warnings in one. vast and j 
glorious volume, a veritable Mount / 

' Everest among cookbooks. 
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